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MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Hugh Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman) ; George W. 
Malone, Nevada; Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; Frank A. Barrett, 
Wyoming; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico; George A. Smathers, 
Florida; and Henry M. Jackson, Washington. 

Present also: Stewart French, staff counsel; and N. D. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

These hearings will be held on S. 49, a bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State government and to be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States. 

(The text of S. 49 and the reports of the Departments follow :) 

(See also text of S. 51 and H. R. 3575 on p. 604, 611.) 


[S. 49, 83d Cong., Ist sess. ] 


A BILL To enable the people of Hawaii to form a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of all that part of the 
United States now constituting the Territory of Hawaii, as at present described, 
are hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State govern- 
ment, with the name aforesaid, which State, when so formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union, and that the said State of Hawaii shall consist of all the territory 
now included in the said Territory of Hawaii, all as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 
entitled “An Act to provide for a constitutional convention, the adoption of a 
State constitution, and the forwarding of the same to the Congress of the United 
Sates, and appropriating money therefor,’ approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), which sections provide for the election and 
organization of a constitutional convention and the forming of a constitution 
and State government for the proposed State of Hawaii, are hereby ratified, and 
the convention for which provision is made in said Act of the Territorial legis- 
lature shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the body authorized to form a con- 
stitution and State government for said proposed State. In order that the 
constitutional convention so elected and organized may have an opportunity to 
consider whether any changes in the constitution and State government so formed 
are needed by reason of the enactment of this Act, the Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, within twenty days after the approval of this Act, may, and upon 
petition by at least one-fifth of the delegates to said convention shall, issue 
a proclamation directing said convention to reconvene on the day designated 
by such proclamation, which day shall be not later than ten days after the 
issuance of such proclamation. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
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Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs 
to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the State of Hawaii or of the United 
States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the 
State constitution. Said constitution shall provide: 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that 
no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on 
account of his or her mode of religious worship. 

Second. That provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 
and tree from sectarian control. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Hawaii shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Hawaii 
shall be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That the State and its people cede to the United States, and disclaim 
title to, the property in the Territory of Hawaii set asid by Act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii 
for the use of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately prior 
to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union as more particularly 
provided in the next section of this Act. 

Fifth. That, as a compact with the United States relating to the manage- 
ment and disposition of he Hawaiian home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920, as amended, is adopted as a law of said State, subject to 
amendment or repeal only with the consent of the United States, and in no 
other manner: Provided, That (1) sections 202, 218, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 
and other provisions relating to administration, and paragraph (2) of section 
204, sections 206 and 212, and other provisions relating to the powers and 
duties of officers other than those charged with the administration of said Act, 
may be amended in the original constitution, or in the manner required for 
ordinary State legislation, but the Hawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawaiian 
home-operating fund, and the Hawaiian home-deveclopment fund shall not be 
reduced or impaired, and the encumbrances authorized to be placed on Hawai- 
ian home lands by officers other those charged with the administration of said 
Act shall not be increased, except with the consent of the United States; (2) 
that any amendment to increase the benefits to lessees of Hawaiian home lands 
may be made in the original constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary 
State legislation, but the qualifications of lessees shall not be changed except 
with the consent of the United States; and (3) that all proceeds and income 
from Hawaiian home lands shall be available to said State for use in accordance 
with the terms of said Act. 

Sixth. That the land and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Seventh. That said State and its people do agree and declare that no taxes 
shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or 
hereafter acquired by the United States; and that all provisions of this Act re- 
serving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property herein made to the 
said State, are consented to fully by said State and its people. 

Sec. 3. (a) The State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case 
may be, shall retain all the lands and other public property title to which is 
in the Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, except as herein 
provided, and all such lands and other property shall remain and be the abso- 
lute property of the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case 
may be, subject to the constitution and laws of said State: Provided, however, 
That as to any such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter set aside by 
Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the 
Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of the United States, whether 
absolutely or subject to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately 
prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States 
shall be and become vested with absolute title thereto, or an interest therein 
conformable to such limitations, as the case may be. 

(b) The United States shall retain title to all the public lands and other public 
property in Hawaii title to which is in the United States (except as hereafter 
provided) for a period of five years after the enactment of this Act. Such land 
and public property shall continue to be administered in accordance with he 
laws applicable thereto immediately prior to the admission of said State until 
otherwise provided by the Congress: Provided, 'That immediately after the en- 
actment of this Act an investigation and report shall be made by a joint com- 
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mittee composed of the members of the Cominittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate and of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives upon the subject of the public lands and other public 
property in Hawaii and the terms and provisions of the cession and transfer 
by the Republic of Hawaii, and the Congress shall thereafter make a final de- 
termination and disposition of the remaining public lands and other public prop- 
erty. In the event the Congress has made no other disposition thereof within 
said five-year period, then title to all of the public lands and other public property 
undisposed of shall thereupon vest jn the State of Hawaii absolutely: Provided, 
however, That as to any such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter 
set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation of the Presi- 
dent or the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of the United States 
or the Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, whether abso- 
lutely or subject to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior to 
the admission of the State of (Hawaii into the Union, the United States or the 
State of Hawaii or, subject to the constitution and laws of said State, such po- 
litical subdivisions, as the case may be, shall retain or become vested with ab- 
solute title thereto, or an interest therein conformable to such limitations, as 
the case may be: Provided further, That the provisions of section 91 of the Ha- 
waiian Organic Act, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 511), which authorize the 
President to restore to their previous status lands set aside for the use of the 
United States, shall not terminate upon the admission of the State of Hawaii 
into the Union but shall continue in effect until the end of said five-year period. 

(c) The State of Hawaii, upon the admission to the Union, shall be entitled to 
select, and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to issue patents 
to said State for one hundred and eighty thousand acres of public lands as that 
term is defined in section 73 (a) of the Hawaiian Organic Act (42 Stat. 116, 48 
U. S. C., see. 663), within the boundaries of said State. The selection of such 
lands by the State of Hawaii shall be made and completed within five years from 
the admission of said State into the Union. The lands so selected shall be in lieu 
of any and all grants provided for new States by provisions of law other than 
this Act, and such grants shall not extend to the State of Hawaii. 

(d) The lands patented to the State of Hawaii pursuant to the preceding sub- 
section, together with the proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, shall be 
held by said State as a public trust for the support of the puible schools and other 
public educational institutions, for the betterment of the conditions of native 
Hawaiians, as defined in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
for the development of farm and home ownership on as widespread a basis as 
possible, for the making of public improvements, and for the provision of lands for 
public use. Such lands, preceeds, and income shall be managed and disposed 
of for one or more of the foregoing purposes in such manner as the constitution 
and laws of said State may provide, and their use for any other object shall 
eonstitute a breach of trust for which suit may be brought by the United States. 
The schools and other educational institutions supported, in whole or in part, 
out of such public trust shall forever remain under the exclusive control of said 
State; and no part of the proceeds or income from the lands patented under the 
preceding subsection shall be used for the support of any sectarian or denomi- 
national school, college, or university. 

(e) Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union all 
laws of the United States reserving to the United States the free use or enjoy- 
ment of property hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii or its political 
subdivisions, or the right to alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. Section 1 of the joint resolution of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 
entitled “Joint resolution providing for the submission to the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii of the constitution framed by the convention held pursuant 
to Act 334 of the Session Laws of Hawaii 1949 and in the event of failure of 
ratification, the framing and submission of a new constitution, and making 
appropriations therefor,” approved October 12, 1950 (Joint Resolution 1, Special 
Sessions Laws of Hawaii, 1950), which section provides for the submission to 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii, for ratification or rejection, of the proposed 
constitution framed by the constitutional convention held pursuant to sections 2 
and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii approved May 20, 1949 
(Act 334, Sessions Laws of Hawaii, 1949), is hereby ratified, and the election for 
which provision is made in said joint resolution of the Territorial Legislature 
shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the election authorized to be held for the 
purpose of ratifying or rejecting the constitution and State government formed 
by said convention. 
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, . 

If said constitutional convention is reconvened pursuant to section 2 of this 
Act, and said convention shall determine that changes in the constitution and 
State government formed by it are needed by reason of the enactment of this 
Act, the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, within thirty days after the final 
adjournment of said convention so reconvened, shall issue a proclamation for 
an election to be held on a day designated by said proclamation, at which election 
said constitution, as so changed by the convention, shall be resubmitted to the 
people of said Territory for ratification, by a majority of the legal votes cast. 
The day designated for the holding of said election shall be not earlier than 
sixty nor later than ninety days after the issuance of said proclamation, At 
such election the qualified voters of said Territory shall vote directly for or 
against said constitution. Persons possessing the qualifications entitling them 
to vote for delegate under section 2 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949) shall 
be entitled to vote on the ratification or rejection of said constitution, under such 
rules or regulations as said convention may have prescribed, not in conflict with 
this Act. The returns of said election shall be made by the election officers direct 
to the secretary of said Territory who, with the clerks of the several counties, 
shall constitute a canvassing board and they, or any three of them, shall meet 
at the city of Honolulu, not later than the third Monday after said election, and 
shall canvass the same. 

The said canvassing board shall forthwith certify the result of said election 
to the Governor of said Territory, together with a statement of the votes cast 
upon the question of ratification or rejection of said constitution. If a majority 
of the legal votes cast at said election shall reject the constitution, the Governor 
of said Territory shall, by proclamation, order the constitutional convention to 
reassemble at a date not later than twenty days after the receipt by said 
Governor of the documents showing the rejection of the constitution by the 
people, and thereafter a new constitution may be formed and the same pro- 
ceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution 
were being originally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: 
Provided, That not more than two elections shall be held under the authority 
of this paragraph and the preceding paragraph 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, through the President of the United States 
to the Congress for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. 
If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the President 
to certify such approval to the Governor of said Territory. Within thirty days 
after the receipt of said notification from the President, the Governor shall 
issue his proclamation for the election, as hereinafter provided, of officers for 
all elective offices provided for by the constitution and laws of said State, 
except officers continued in office by the constitution and laws of said State, but 
the officers so to be elected shall in any event include two Senators and two 
Representatives in Congress. Until and unless otherwise required by the con- 
stitution or laws of said State, said Representatives shall be elected at large. 

If Congress shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall be 
certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by proclamation shall 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than twenty 
days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitution may be 
formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like man- 
ner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission and 
submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election shall be held 
under the authority of this paragraph. 

Sec. 5. In case the Congress approves #ke a constitution duly ratitied by the 
people of said Territory, all as hereinbefore provided, an election, or primary 
and general elections, as may be required by said constitution, shall be held 
at the time or times named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory 
provided for in the preceding section. Said election shall take place not earlier 
than sixty days nor later than ninety days after said proclamation by the 
Governor of said Territory ordering the same, or if a primary election is to be 
held, then the primary election shall take place not earlier than sixty days not 
later than ninety days after said proclamation by the Governor of said Territory, 
and the general election shall take place within forty days after the primary 
election. At such election or elections the officers required to he elected as pro- 
vided in section 4, shall be chosen by the people. Such election or elections shall 
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be held, and the qualifications of voters thereat shall be, as prescribed by said 
constitution and the laws of said State for the election of members of the 
State legislature. The returns thereof shall be made and certified in such manner 
as the constitution and laws of said State may prescribe. When said election 
of said officers above provided for shall be held and the returns thereof made, 
and certified as hereinbefore provided, the Governor of the said Territory shall 
certified the result of said eelction, as certified as herein provided, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who thereupon shall immediately isssue his proclama- 
tion anouncing the result of said election so ascertained, and, upon the issuance 
of said proclamation by the President of the United States, the proposed State 
of Hawaii shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of 
this Act, on an equal footing with the other States. Until the said State is so 
admitted into the Union, the persons holding legislative, executive, and judicial 
offices in or under or by authority of the government of said Territory, and the 
Delegate in Congress thereof, shall continue to discharge the duties of their 
respective offices. Upon the issuance of said proclamation by the President of 
the United States and the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the 
officers elected at said election and qualified under the provisions of the con- 
stitution and laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise all the functions 
pertaining to their offices in or under or by authority of the government of said 
State, and officers not required to be elected at said initial election shall be 
selected or continued in office as provided by the constitution and laws of said 
State. The Governor and secretary of said State shall certify the election of 
the Senators and Representatives in the manner required by law, and the said 
Senators and Representatives shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in Con- 
gress and to all the rights and privileges of Senators and Representatives of 
other States in the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 6. The State of Hawaii upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to two Representatives until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representatives shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
crease in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
761; 2 U. 8. C., sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress theére- 
after. 

Sec. 7. That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elec- 
tions provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention and for the 
payment of compensation to the delegates to said convention. The delegates shall 
receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a mile 
each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments on and 
after the first, twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, excluding 
Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appropriated shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. The Territorial legislature 
is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advisable for the 
payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for defraying their 
expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii established 
by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall thenceforth 
be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from article III, 
section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, however, That 
the terms of office of the district judges for the District of Hawaii then in 
office shall terminate upon the effective date of this section and the President, 
pursuant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, United States Code, as amended 
by this Act, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
two district judges for the said district who shall hold office during good 
behavior ; 

(b) the last paragraph of section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; and 

(c) subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The district judges, except in Puerto Rico, shall hold office during good 
behavior. The district judge in Puerto Rico shall hold office for the term of eight 
years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified.” 
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Sec. 9. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 
the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words “including the district courts of the 
United States for the district of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “including the United States District Court for the 
District of Puerto Rico,”. 

cc. 10. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) the last paragraph of section 501 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; 

(b) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 504 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, except 
in the district of Hawaii, where the term shall be six years” ; 

(c) the first sentence of subsection (c) of section 541 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, except 
in the district of Hawaii where the term shall be six years”; and 

(d) subsection (d) of section 541 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

Sec. 11. No action, case, proceeding, or matter pending in any court of the 
Territory of Hawaii, or in the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii shall abate by reason of the admission of said State into the Union, but 
the same shall be transferred to and proceeded with in such appropriate State 
courts as shall be established under the constitution to be thus formed, or shall 
continue in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii, as the 
nature of the case may require. And no indictment, action or proceedings 
shall abate by reason of any change in the courts, but shall be proceeded with 
in the State or United States eourts according to the laws thereof, respectively. 
And the appropriate State courts shall be the successors of the courts of the 
Territory as to all cases arising within the limits embraced within the jurisdiction 
of such courts, respectively, with full power to proceed with the same, and 
award mesne or final process therein, and all the files, records, indictments, aud 
proceedings relating to any such cases shall be transferred to such appropriate 
State courts and the same shall be proceeded with therein in due course of law. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shali be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Hawaii in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said State 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of such causes of action or the 
con mission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by the 
appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United States 
District Court for the District of Hawaii. 

Sec. 12. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review 
of final decisions of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii 
or the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in any case finally decided prior 
to admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an appeal therefrom 
shall have been perfected prior to such admission, and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided prior to admission 
of said State into the Union, and any mandate issued subsequent to the admission 
of said State shall be to the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii or a court of the State, as may be appropriate. Parties shall have the 
same rights of appeal from and appellate review of all judgments and decrees 
of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii and of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Hawaii as successor to the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawaii, in any case pending at the time of admission of said State into 
the Union, and the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, 
as hy law provided in any case arising subsequent to the admission of said State 
into the Union. 


Sec. 13. Effective upon the admisison of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 
(a) title 28, United States Code, section 1252, is amended by striking 
out “Hawaii” from the clause relating to courts of record; 
(b) title 28, United States Code, section 1293, is amended by striking 
out the words “First and Ninth Circuits” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
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“First Circuit’, and by striking out the words “supreme courts of Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, respectively” and inserting in lieu thereof “supreme court 
of Puerto Rico” ; 

(c) title 28, United States Code, section 1294, is amended by striking 
out paragraph (5) thereof and by renumbering paragraph (6) as para 
graph (5); 

(d) the first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words “United States District Courts for the 
districts of Hawaii or Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico’; and by 
striking out the words “and any justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawaii’; Provided, That the amendments made by this sub- 
section shall not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have 
retired before the effective date of this subsection: And provided further, 
That service as a judge of the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii 
or as a judge of the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii or as a justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii 
or as a judge of the circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii shall be 
included in computing under section 371, 372, or 373 of title 28, United 
States Code, the aggregate years of judicial service of any person who 
is in commisison as a district Judge for the District of Hawaii on the date 
of enactment of this Act; 

(e) section 92 of the Act of April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 159), as 
amended, and the Act off May 29, 1928 (ch. 904, 45 Stat. 997), are repealed ; 

(f) section 86 of the Act approved April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 158), 
as amended, is repealed; 

(g) section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such sec- 
tion the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico”; and 

(h) section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico”. 


Sec. 14. All Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Hawaii at the time 
of its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, 
except as modified or changed by this Act or by the constitution of the State, 
and shall be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, except as hereinbefore provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, as amended; and the laws of the United States shall 
have the same force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within the 
United States. 

Sec. 15. Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall continue to have sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the area which may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii National 
Park, saving, however, to the State of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved 
to the Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 227), 
and saving, further, to persons then or thereafter residing within such area 
the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions where 
they respectively reside. Upon the admission of said State all references to the 
Territory of Hawaii in said Act or in other laws relating to Hawaii National 
Park shall be deemed to refer to the State of Hawaii. Nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed to affect the ownership and control by the United 
States of any lands or other property within Hawaii National Park which may 
now belong to, or which may hereafter be acquired by, the United States. 

Sec. 16. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu of 
such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subseribing and 
paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank 
to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 
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Sec. 17. Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed as 
depriving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between 
ports in the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Territories, 
or possessions, 

Sec. 18. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress are hereby 
repealed. 






EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1958. 
Hon, Hucu Burt er, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: This will acknowledge your request for the views of 
this Bureau on 8S. 49, to enable the people of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

In his state-of-the-Union message on February 2, 1953, the President urged 
enactment of legislation granting statehood to Hawaii in time for the first elec 
tion to be scheduled in 1954. In order to accomplish full statehood by 1954 it 
is recommended that S. 49 be amended to provide that the proposed constitution 
already adopted by the people of Hawaii shall be submitted to the President for 
final approval. Such action would be consistent with the procedures under which 
most of the Western States were admitted to the Union and would permit the 
officers of the new State and its representatives in Congress to be chosen at the 
general elections in November 1954. In addition, this Bureau believes that the 
procedural and perfecting amendments, which the Department of the Interior 
has proposed to your committee, would be desirable. 

You are advised that the enactment of legislation along the lines of 8S. 49 
would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. M. Dopar, Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Hueu Butter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BuTLER: Further reference is made to your request for the 
views of this Department on §. 49, a bill to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 

I strongly recommend the enactment of S. 49, with the amendments herein- 
after suggested. 

In his state-of-the-Union message on February 2, 1953, the President urged 
enactment of legislation granting statehood to Hawaii for the reason that 
the “people of that Territory have earned that status.” He recommended that 
statehood be granted promptly, “with the first election scheduled for 1954.” I 
fully support this objective and join in the recommendation that appropriate 
statehood legislation be enacted at the earliest possible date. 

The people of Hawaii are eminently qualified to assume the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the benefits, of statehood, and they have frequently 
indicated their eagerness to do so. I believe that their aspirations should be 
fulfilled by promptly conferring upon the citizens of the United States living 
in Hawaii the full measure of self-government which they seek. 

A succession of thorough congressional examinations has established beyond 
any possibility of real doubt that Hawaii meets all the requirements for state- 
hood. In addition, these investigations have shown that the admission of Hawaii 
to statehood would be of material benefit to the Nation as a whole, and would 
demonstrate to the world the United States willingness to promote the principles 
of self-determination and self-government. 
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Over the years the Congress has admitted to statehood each Territory of 
the continental United States which has been able to meet three tests: a popu- 
lation sufficiently large at the time of admission to support statehood; a popu 
lation wholeheartedly devoted to the American form of government and capable 
of discharging the responsibilities of statehood; and a desire on the part of 
the people of the Territory for statehood. Hawaii presently has a population 
greater than 4 of the States, and it contributes more to the Federal Treasury 
than do 9 of them. Hawaii has consistently paid into the Federal Treasury a 
considerably larger amount than the Federal Government has spent in the 
lerritory, exclusive of national-defeuse expenditures. Its commerce with the 
mainland exceeds that between the mainland and all but a few foreign coun- 
tries. The Territory imports from the continental United States most of its 
consumer goods and, in turn, exports to the mainland most of the products of 
its two major industries, sugar and pineapple. 

The people of Hawaii have demonstrated beyond question their patriotism and 
loyalty to the United States. It is well known that Hawaiians served with great 
distinction in the Armed Forces during World War II, but it is perhaps less well 
known that throughout the war, not a single case of sabotage by a Hawaiian 
civilian was reported. On a relative basis, Hawaiian casualties in Korea have 
substantially exceeded those of the United States as a whole, proving again that 
the Hawaiian people are prepared to contribute all they can to protect the inter- 
ests of this Nation. Moreover, by their able conduct of Territorial affairs, their 
soune handling of fiscal matters, and their enactment of wise and progressive 
Territorial laws, the people of Hawaii have amply proved their ability to assume 
the full direction and control of their local government. 

In 1903 the people of Hawaii, through their elected legislature, first petitioned 
the Congress to grant statehood to the Territory. The Congress has frequently, 
since then, been reminded of their desire. On May 20, 1949, the Governor of 
Hawaii approved an act of the Territorial legislature (Act 334, Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1949), providing for the election of delegates to a constitutional conven- 
tion, and for the drafting of a proposed State constitution by that convention. 
Che delegates elected by the people of Hawaii pursuant to this territorial act 
convened in Honolulu on April 4, 1950, and completed the work of drafting a con- 
stitution for the proposed State of Hawaii on July 22, 1950. All but 2 of the 63 
delegates signed the constitution. Thereafter, in response to a petition from the 
majority of the members of the Territorial legislature, the Governor of Hawaii 
issued a proclamation convening a special session of the legislature for the 
purpose of considering the constitution agreed upon by the constitutional con- 
vention. The Territorial legislature, by an overwhelming majority, approved 
the constitution without amendment. This approval was implemented by the 
enactment of a joint resolution (Joint Resolution 1, approved October 12, 1950, 
Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1950), providing for the submission of the con- 
stitution to the people of the Territory for ratification or rejection at the next 
general election. At the general election held on November 7, 1950, the people 
of Hawaii ratified the constitution for the proposed State of Hawaii by a vote of 
approximateiy 3 to 1. 

Recognizing these developments, S. 49 contains provisions ratifying sections 
2 and 3 of Act 334, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, and section 1 of Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1950. By these provisions the action 
of the people of Hawaii in framing and adopting the proposed State constitution 
would be ratified and confirmed. This is as it should be. 

On the other hand, there are certain provisions in S. 49 which could well 
he modified, now that the proposed State constitution is in existence. Section 
- of the bill would, among other things, authorize the reconvening of the con- 
stitutional convention in order that it ‘‘may have an opportunity to consider 
whether any changes in the constitution and State government so formed are 
needed by reason of the enactment of this act.” An examination, however, of 
the proposed constitution and of the State government provided for therein 
reveals that no changes would be needed by reason of the enactment of S. 49. 
This is indicated by the table (attachment No. 1) accompanying this report 
which shows how each requirement of S. 49 with respect to the content of the 
State constitution is fully and fairly met by the constitution already adopted 
by the people of Hawaii. That being so, I believe that the provision in section 
2 for reconvening the constitutional convention could properly be eliminated as 
unnecessary. 

Moreover, sections 4 and 5 ef the bill contain language the effect of which 
would be to defer statehood for Hawaii until a law is passed approving the 
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proposed State constitution. This would mean that the enactment of 8. 49 
would not suffice in and of itself to provide for the admission of Hawaii ; another 
law would still have to be passed approving the proposed constitution. Since 
that document is already in existence and available for consideration by the 
Congress, there seems to be no good reason for requiring that its approval be 
dealt with in legislation separate from 8S. 49. Accordingly, I recommend that 
sections 4 and 5 be revised so as to provide that the proposed constitution al- 
ready adopted by an overwhelming majority of the people of Hawaii shall be 
submitted to the President for a final determination by him as to whether it 
conforms to all the pertinent provisions of S. 49, and to provide that if this 
determination is in the affirmative it shall be the duty of the President to ap- 
prove the proposed constitution. Such an arrangement would be in line with 
the approval procedures incorporated in the enabling acts under which most of 
the Western States were admitted to the Union. It would assure that the essen- 
tial preliminaries to statehood could be planned, once 8S. 49 is enacted, on a 
time schedule that would permit the officers of the new State and its representa- 
tives in the Congress to be chosen at the general elections in November 1954. 

In addition to the substantive matters just discussed, there are several respects 
in which the provisions of 8. 49 could probably be improved in matters of detail. 
Perfecting amendments to this end are included in the accompanying list (attach- 
ment No. 2). The text of these amendments, with minor exceptions, was pre- 
pared in collaboration with the Hawaiian Statehood Commission. Their 
language is, in general, identical with that of H. R. 3575, the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill that was recently reported favorably to the House of Representatives 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of that body. In attachment 
No. 2 the amendments proposed to meet the substantive problems dealt with at 
length in this report are Nos. 2, 14, 15, and 16; the others are designed to clarify 
ambiguities or to remove technical imperfections. 

In conclusion, I again urge favorable consideration of S. 49, with the amend- 
ments suggested above, at an early date. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee, and that the enactment of legislation 
along the general lines of S. 49 and the amendments here proposed would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovertas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


PROVISIONS OF THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE PROPOSED STATE OF HAWAII, 
RATIFIED BY THE PropLe oF HAwatt ON NovEMBER 7, 1950, WuicH FULFILL 
THE EXPRESS REQUIREMENTS OF 8. 49, 8838p CoNGRESS, 1sT SESSION 


PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF 
EXPRESS REQUIREMENTS OF 8, 49 HAWAII 


The constitution shall be republican All persons are free by nature and 
in form, shall make no distinction in are equal in their inherent and inalien- 
civil or political rights on account of able rights. Among these rights are 
race or color, shall not be repugnant to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the 
the Constitution of the United States pursuit of happiness, and the acquiring 
and the principles of the Declaration of and possession of property. These 
Independence (sec. 2), rights cannot endure unless the people 
recognize their corresponding obliga- 
tions and responsibilities (art. I, sec. 2). 
No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor be denied the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, nor be denied the en- 
joyment of his civil rights or be dis- 
criminated against in the exercise 
thereof because of race, religion, sex, or 

ancestry (art. I, sec. 4). 
and shall provide that no person who No person who advocates, or who aids 
advocates, or who aids or belongs to or belongs to any party, organization, or 
any party, organization, or association «association which advocates the over- 
which advocates the overthrow by force throw by force or violence of the gov- 
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or violence of the government of the 
State of Hawaii or of the United States 
shall be qualified to hold any public 
office of trust or profit under the State 
constitution (see. 2). 

First. That perfect freedom of relig- 
ious worship shall be secured, and that 
no inhabitant of said State shall ever 
be molested in person or property on 
account of his or her mode of religious 
worship (sec. 2). 


Second. That provisions shall be 
made for the establishment and main 
tenance of a system of public schools 
which shall be open to all children of 
said State and free from sectarian 
control (see. 2). 


Third. That the debts and liabilities 
of said Territory of Hawaii shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and 
all debts owed to said Territory of 
Hawaii shall be collected by said State 
(sec, 2). 

Fourth. That the State and its people 
cede to the United States, and disclaim 
title to, the property in the Territory 
of Hawaii set aside by act of Congress 
or by Executive order or proclamation 
of the President or the Governor of 
Hawaii for the use of the United States 
and remaining so set aside immediately 
prior to the admission of the State of 
Hawaii into the Union as more particu- 
larly provided in the next section of this 
act (sec. 2). 

Fifth. That, as a compact with the 
United States relating to the manage- 
ment and disposition of the Hawaiian 
home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920, as amended, is 
adopted as a law of said State, subject 
to amendment or repeal only with the 
consent of the United States, and in no 
other manner: Provided, That (1) sec- 
tions 202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 
225 and other provisions relating to 
administration, and paragraph (2) of 
section 204, sections 206 and 212, and 
other provisions relating to the powers 
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ernment of this State or of the United 
States shall be qualified to hold any 
public office or employment (art. XIV, 
sec. 3). 


No law shall be enacted respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof, or abridging 
the treedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances (art. 
I, sec. 3). 

No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor be denied the equal protec- 
tion of the laws, nor be denied the en- 
joyment of his civil rights or be dis- 
criminated against in the exercise 
thereof because of race, religion, sex, or 
ancestry (art. I, sec. 4). 

The State shall provide for the estab- 
lishment, support, and control of a 
statewide system of public schools free 
from sectarian control, a State univer- 
sity, public libraries, and such other 
educational institutions as may be 
deemed desirable, including physical 
facilities therefor. There shall be no 
segregation in public educational insti- 
tutions because of race, religien, or 
ancestry; nor shall public funds be 
appropriated for the support or benefit 
of any sectarian or private educational 
instiutution (art. LX, see. 1). 

The debts and liabilities of the Ter- 
ritory shall be assumed and paid by the 
State, and all debts owed to the Terri- 
tory shall be collected by the State 
(art XVI, sec. 3). 


The United States shall be vested 
with or retain title to or an interest in 
or shall hold the property in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii set aside for the use of 
the United States and remaining so 
set aside immediately prior to the ad- 
mission of this State, in all respects as 
and to the extent set forth in the act 
or resolution providing for the admis- 
sion of this State to the Union (art. 
XIV, see. 6). 


Anything in this constitution to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Hawai- 
ian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
enacted by the Congress, as the same 
has been or may be amended prior to 
the admission of the State, is hereby 
adopted as a law of the State, subject 
to amendment or repeal by the legisla- 
ture: Provided, That, if and to the ex- 
tent that the United States shall so 
require, said law shall be subject to 
amendment or repeal only with the con- 
sent of the United States and in no 
other manner: Provided further, That 
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and duties of officers other than those 
charged with the administration of said 


act, may be amended in the original 


constitution, or in the manner required 


for ordinary State legislation, but the 
Hawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawai 
ian home-operating fund, and the Ha- 
waiian home-development fund shall 
not be reduced or impaired, and the en- 
cumbrances authorized to be placed on 
Hawaiian home lands by officers other 
than those charged with the adminis- 
tration of said act shall not be in- 
creased, except with the consent of the 
United States; (2) that any amend- 
ment to increase the benefits to lessees 
of Hawaiian home lands may be made 
in the original constitution, or in the 
manner required for ordinary State 
legislation, but the qualifications of 
lessees shall not be changed except with 
the consent of the United States; and 
(3) that all proceeds and income from 
Hawaiian home lands shall be available 
to said State for use in accordance 


with the terms of said act (see. 2). 


Sixth. That the lands and other prop- 
erty belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall 
never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to 
residents thereof (sec. 2). 

Seventh. That said State and its peo- 
ple do agree and declare that no taxes 
Shall be imposed by said State upon any 
lands or other property now owned or 
hereafter acquired by the United States 


(sec. 2), 


and that all provisions of this act re- 
serving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of 
lands or other property herein made to 
the said State, are consented to fully 
by said State and its people (sec. 2): 


Provided, however, That as to any such 
lands or other property heretofore or 
hereafter set aside by act of Congress 
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if the United States shall have provided 
or shall provide that particular provi- 
sions or types of provisions of said act 
may be amended in the manner required 
for ordinary State legislation, such 
provisions or types of provisions may 
be so amended. 

The proceeds and income from Ha- 
waiian home lands shall be used only 
in accordance with the terms of said 
act, and the legislature may, from time 
to time, make additional sums avail- 
able for the purposes of act by 
appropriating the same in the manner 
provided by law (art. XI, sec. 1). 

The State and its people do hereby 
compact with the United 
conditions trust pro- 
visions imposed by the United States 
relating to the management and dis- 
position of the Hawaiian home lands, 
the requirement that section 1 hereof 
be included in this constitution, in 
whole or in part, it being intended that 
the act or acts of the Congress per- 
taining thereto shall be definitive of the 
extent and nature of such compact, con 
ditions, or trust provisions, as the case 
may be. The State and its people do 
further agree and declare that the spirit 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act looking to the continuance of the 
Hawaiian homes projects for the fur 
ther rehabilitation of the Hawaiian 
arce shall be faithfully carried out 
(art. XI, see. 2) 

The land and other property belong 
ing to citizens of the United States re 
siding without the State shall never be 
taxed at a higher rate than the lands 
and other property belonging 
dents thereof (art. VI, sec. 2). 

No taxes shall be imposed by the 
State upon any lands or other property 
now owned or hereafter acquired by the 
United States, except as the same shall 
become taxable by reason of disposition 
thereof by the United States or by rea- 
son of the consent of the United States 
to such taxation (art. XIV, see. 9). 

All those provisions of the act or res- 
olution admitting this State to the 
Union, or providing for such admission, 
which reserve to the United States ju- 
dicial rights or powers are consented to 
fully by the State and its people; and 
those provisions of said act or resolu- 
tion which preserve for the State judi- 
cial rights and powers are hereby ac- 
cepted and adopted, and such rights and 
powers are hereby assumed, to be ex- 
ercised and discharged pursuant to this 
constitution and the laws of the State 
(art. XIV, see, 11). 

The United States shall be vested 
with or retain title to or an interest in 
or shall hold the property in the Ter- 


said 


as a 


or 


accept, 


States, as or 


to resi 
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or by Executive order or proclamation 
of the President or the Governor of 
Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of 
the United States, whether absolutely 
or subject to limitations, and remain- 
ing so set aside immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union, the United States shall be 
and become vested with absolute title 
thereto, or an interest therein conform- 
able to such limitations, the 
may be (sec. 3 (a)). 

Said election shall take place 
earlier than 60 days nor later than 90 
days after said proclamation by the 
Governor of said Territory ordering the 
same, or if a primary election is to be 
held, then the primary election shall 
take place not earlier than 60 days nor 
later than 90 days after said proclama- 
tion by the Governor of said Territory, 
and the general election shall take place 
within 40 days after the primary elec 
tion (sec. 5). 


as case 


not 


Notwithstanding the admission of 
the State of Hawaii into the Union, the 
United States shall continue to have 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
area which may then or thereafter be 
included in Hawaii National Park, sav 
ing, however, to the State of Hawaii 
the same rights as are reserved to the 
Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the 
act of April 19, 1980 (46 Stat. 227 
and saving, further, to persons then or 
thereafter residing within such area 
the right to vote at all elections held 
within the political subdivisions where 
they respectively reside. Upon the ad 
mission of said State all references to 
the Territory of Hawaii in said act or in 
other laws relating to Hawaii National 
Park shall be deemed to refer the 
State of Hawaii. Nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to affect the 
ownership and control by the United 
States of any lands or other property 
Within Hawaii National Park which 
may now belong to, or which may here 
after be acquired by, the United States 
(sec, 15). 


ora) 


to 


ATTACHMENT 


PROPOSED 


1. On page 1, line 6, strike out the word “aforesaid” and insert 


the words “State of Hawaii.” 
Purpose : 


AMENDMENTS 


This proposed amendment would remove an ambiguity 
forth explicitly the name of the new State. 

2. On pages 2 and 8 strike out the sentence beginning with the word 
page 2, line 15, and ending with the word “proclamation” on page 3, line 2 
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ritory of Hawaii set aside for the use of 
the United States and remaining so set 
aside immediately prior to the admis- 
sion of this State, in all respects as and 
to the extent set forth in the act or reso- 
lution providing for the admission of 
this State to the Union (art. XIV, 


Said election shall take 
place not less than 60 nor more than 
90 days after said proclamation, and 
the final election shall take place with 
in 40 days after the primary election. 
Such elections shall held and the 
qualifications of voters thereat shall be 
as prescribed by this constitution and 
by the laws relating to the election of 
members of the legislature at primary 
and general The returns 
thereof shall made, canvassed and 
certified in the manner prescribed by 
law with respect to the election for the 
ratification or rejection of this con 
stitution. The Governor shall there 
upon certify the results thereof to the 
President of the United States 
XVI, sec. 11). 

All provisions of the act or resolu 
tion admitting this State to the Union, 
or providing for such admission, which 
reserve to the United States jurisdiction 
of Hawaii National Park, or the owner 
ship or control of lands within Hawaii 
National Park, are consented to fully b 
the State and XIV, sec. 
10) 


primary 


be 


elections. 


be 


(art. 


its people (art 


No, 2 


ro S. 49 


in lieu thereof 
by setting 


“In” on 
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Purpose: This provision relating to the reconvening of the constitutional 
convention can be deleted, since the proposed constitution and State government 
conform to the requirements now prescribed by the bill. 

8. On page 4, line 21, strike out the word “original”. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment which would recognize that the 
actions permitted by this clause of the bill may be accomplished through amend- 
ments to the State constitution as well as by ordinary legislation. 

4. On page 4, line 25, after the word “impaired”, strike out the comma and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “by any such amendment,”’. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment designed to make it clear that the 
impairment prohibited by the bill is an impairment by legislative act or con- 
stitutional amendment only. 

5. On page 5, line 6, strike out the word “original”, 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 3. 

6. On page 5, lines 9 through 11, strike out the words “Hawaiian homelands 
shall be available to said State for use in accordance with the terms” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “the ‘available lands’, as defined by said Act, shall be 
used only in carrying out the provisions” 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment designed to accomplish two purposes. 
First, it would make clear the intent that the revenues from all the lands 
designated as “available lands” in section 203 of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act, 1920, are to continue to be used for the benefit of native Hawaiians. 
The term “Hawaiian homelands,” as used in that act, has a somewhat more 
restricted meaning than “available lands.” Second, the amendment would make 
clear the intent that the revenues from the “available lands’ may be used only 
for the benefit of native Hawaiians. The present language of the bill might be 
construed as permitting these funds to be used for purposes other than carrying 
out the provisions of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act. 

7. On page 6, line 18, strike out the word “hereafter” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “hereinafter”. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment to correct a clerical error. 

8. On page 7, line 24, after the comma following the word “further’’, insert the 

following: 
“That as to any such lands or other property not so set aside which, immediately 
prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, is in the control 
of the Territory of Hawaii pursuant to the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended, 
and is at such time in the actual possession and use of said Territory or a political 
subdivision thereof for the purposes of water, sewer, electric, and other public 
works, penal, charitable, scientific, and educational institutions, cemeteries, hos- 
pitals, parks, highways, wharves, landings, harbor improvements, publie build- 
ings, and other public purposes, the State of Hawaii or, subject to the constitution 
and laws of said State, such political subdivision, as the case may be, shall be 
und become vested with absolute title thereto: And provided further,” 

Purpose: This amendment would insure that the new State will receive title 
to all those parcels of unreserved public lands and other public property that at 
the time of its admission are actually being used by the Territory of Hawaii or 
one of its political subdivisions for the public purposes specfied in the amendment, 
even though some of these parcels may not have been formally set aside by 
Executive order or proclamation for the public purposes for which they ure being 
used, 

9. On page 8, line 2, strike out the words “their previous status lands” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “its previous status public property”. 

Purpose: This change would conform the language of the proviso continuing 
the authority of the President under section 91 of the Hawaiian Organic Act to 
the language of that section. Section 91 uses the term “public property”, rather 
than the term “lands ”’, to describe its subject matter. 

10. On page &, line 5, after the period insert the following : 

“As used in this subsection, the term ‘public lands and other public property’ 
means, and is limited to, the lands and other properties that were ceded to the 
United States by the Republic of Hawaii under the joint resolution of annexa- 
tion approved July 7, 1898 (30 Stat. 750) or that have been acquired in exchange 
for lands or other properties so ceded.” 

Purpose: This amendment would make explicit the intended application of 
the property disposition provisions of subsection 3 (b). In particular, it would 
eliminate any possibility of these provisions being construed as providing for a 
grant to the new State of lands or other properties acquired by the United States, 
subsequent to the annexation of Hawaii, through such means as purchase, con- 
demnation or donation, or through the exchange of lands acquired by these 
means. The desirability of clarifying the bill along the lines here proposed has 
been suggested by the Department of the Navy. 
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11. On page 8, line 6, after the word “upon”, strike out the word ‘‘the” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “its”. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment to correct a clerical error. 

12. On page 8, lines 9 through 12, strike out the words “public lands, as that 

term is defined in section 73 (a) of the Hawaiian Organic Act (42 Stat. 116, 48 
U. S. C., sec. 663), within the boundaries of said State’ and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 
“the lands that were ceded to the United States by the Republic of Hawaii or 
that have been acquired in exchange for lands so ceded, except (i) lands defined 
as ‘available lands’ in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, and (ii) lands 
remaining set aside for the use of the United States at the time of the admission 
of said State and not thereafter restored to their previous status pursuant to 
section 91 of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended (48 U. 8. C., sec. 511)” 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment designed to make it clear that land 
selections under the bill may be made from any of the lands ceded by the 
Republic of Hawaii at the time of its annexation in 1898, or acquired in exchange 
therefor, except those designated as “available lands” in section 208 of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, and those remaining reserved for the 
use of the United States at the time when the selection is made. The definition 
of “public lands” in section 73 (a) of the Hawaiian Organic Act appears to be 
inadequate to cover all of these lands. 

13. On page 9, between lines 20 and 21, insert a new subsection, to be desig- 
nated subsection (f), and to read as follows: 

“(f) The State of Hawaii shall stand on an equal footing with the other States 
with respect to lands beneath navigable waters or reclaimed therefrom, the 
beaches and shores of navigable waters, and the natural resources within such 
lands and waters.” 

Purpose: This is a precautionary amendment which would assure the “equal 
footing” of Hawaii with respect to lands beneath navigable waters or reclaimed 
therefrom, the beaches and shores of navigable waters, and the natural resources 
within such lands and waters. The breadth of the terms used in the public land 
and property clauses of the bill would make such an amendment particularly 
desirable in the event the bill is enacted in a form that retains the existing pro- 
visions for an ultimate grant to the new State of the title to all the public prop- 
erty in Hawaii that is not required for the use of the United States or otherwise 
specifically disposed of by the bill. For purposes of certainty such a safeguarding 
amendment should be included, even though it does no more than state the legal 
consequences that would appear to follow from the enactment of the bill in its 
present form. 

14. On page 9, line 21, through page 13, line 14, strike out all of section 4 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. The joint resolution of the Territorial legislature of Hawaii entitled 
‘Joint resolution providing for the submission to the people of the Territory of 
Hawaii of the constitution framed by the convention held pursuant to Act 334 
of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, and in the event of failure of ratification, 
the framing and submission of a new constitution, and making appropriations 
therefor,’ approved October 12, 1950 (Joint Resolution 1, Special Session Laws 
of Hawaii, 1950), which joint resolution provides for the submission to the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii, for ratification or rejection, of the proposed 
constitution framed by the constitutional convention held pursuant to sections 2 
and 3 of the Act of the Territorial legislature of Hawaii approved May 20, 1949 
(Act 334, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949) and of any new constitution framed 
by such convention in consequence of a rejection of the proposed constitution by 
the people, is hereby ratified; and the election held on November 7, 1950, pur- 
Suant to section 1 of said joint resolution, at which election the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii ratified the proposed constitution by a majority of the votes 
cast shall be, and hereby is, recognized as constituting due ratification of said 
constitution by the people of Hawaii. 

“A certified copy of said constitution shall be submitted by the Governor of 
the Territory of Hawaii to the President of the United States. If the proposed 
constitution is in conformity with all the pertinent provisions of this Act, it 
shall be the duty of the President, on or after June 5, and not later than July 4, 
1954, to approve said constitution and to certify such approval to the Governor 
of said Territory. Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 5, and not later 
than August 3, 1954, shall issue his proclamation for the election, as hereinafter 
provided, of officers for all elective offices provided for by the constitution and 
laws of said State, but the officers so to be elected shall in any event include 
two Senators and two Representatives in Congress. Until and unless otherwise 
required by the constitution or laws of said State, said Representatives shall be 
elected at large. 
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“If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with 
the objections to the proposed constitution: the Governor thereupon by procla 
mation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not 
later than twenty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new 
constitution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard 
thereto in like manner as if the proposed constitution had been rejected by the 
people and as if the new constitution were being originally submitted for ap 
proval by the President: Provided, That not more than one election shall be held 
under the authority of this paragraph.” 

Purpose: This proposed revision of section 4 would take cognizance of the fact 
that the people of Hawaii have already framed and adopted a constitution for 
the new State. It would ratify the action of the Territorial legislature in sub- 
mitting to the people of the Territory, for ratification or rejection, the proposed 
constitution drawn up by a constitutional convention of elected delegates. It 
would recognize the action taken by the electorate in approving this constitu 
tion at the election of November 7, 1950, as constituting due ratification of the 
constitution by the people of Hawaii. It would authorize and direct the Presi 
dent to approve the constitution if found by him to conform to all the pertinent 
requirements of the bill. The President would be called upon to certify such ap 
proval to the Governor, whereupon the Governor would issue a proclamation for 
the election of the State officers provided for in the constitution, together with 
two Senators and two Representatives in Congress. In the event the constitu- 
tion were to be disapproved by the President, provision is made for its recun 
sideration by the constitutional convention and for submission of an amended 
constitution to the people for ratification or rejection. 

15. On pages 13 and 14 strike out that portion of section 5 beginning with 
the word “In” on page 13, line 15, and ending with the word “or” on page 14, 
line 7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“In case the President approves the constitution duly ratified by the people 
of said Territory, all as hereinbefore provided, a primary election shall be held 
on October 2, 1954, and a general election on November 2, 1954, and said primary 
and general election dates shall be duly named in the proclamation of the Gov 
ernor of said Territory provided for in the preceding section. At such elections 
the officers required to be elected as provided in section 4 shall be chosen by 
the people. Such”. 

Purpose: This amendment would provide that the primary and general elec 
tions for the selection of the first State officers, Senators, and Representatives 
shall be held on the regular Hawaiian primary and general election dates for 
the year 1954. In addition, it would conform the language of section 5 to the 
changes made by the preceding amendment and to other pertinent provisions 
of the bill. 

16. On page 16, lines 4 through 22, strike out all of section 7. 

Purpose: The provisions in this section, authorizing a Federal appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of the constitutional convention and the elections 
incident to the admission of the new State, and fixing the compensation of 
delegates to the convention, would be rendered unnecessary by the adoption of the 
proposed amendment 14, which contemplates that these expenses will be de- 
frayed from the Hawaiian treasury, and which would ratify the legislation 
already adopted by the Territorial legislature to that end. 

17. On page 16, line 23, renumber section 8 as section 7. 

Purpose: This would make the change in section number which would be 
necessitated by the deletion of section 7. 

18. On page 17, line 21, through page 18, line 4, strike out all of section 9 
and insert in lieu thereof a new section, to be designated section 8, and to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words ‘including the district courts of the United States for 
the districts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
‘including the United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,’.” 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment which, in addition to renumbering 
section 9 as section 8, would consolidate the body of that section with its 
introductory language 

19. On page 18, line 5, renumber section 10 as section 9. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

20. On page 18, line 18, insert a comma following the number “28”, 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment to correct a clerical error. 

21. On page 18, line 20, renumber section 11 as section 10. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 
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22. On page 19, line 25, strike out the semicolon following the word “offenses’ 
and insert a period, and the following: 

“The admission of said State shall effect no change in the substantive or 
criminal law governing such causes of action and criminal offenses which shall 
have arisen or been committed ;’’. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment applying to causes of action and 
criminal offenses which arose or were committed prior to the admission of the 
State, but which were not at that time the subject of a pending action or prosecu 
tion. The bill now provides that the same proceedings may be had in such cases 
as if the State had been created before the accrual of the cause of action or the 
commission of the offense. The amendment makes it clear that this provision 
relates to procedure only, and that as to matters of substance the governing 
laws shall remain the same as if the State had not been admitted. 

23. On page 20, line 7, renumber section 12 as section 11. 

Purposes: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

24. On page 20, line 21, after the word “all” insert the word “orders” fol 
lowed by a comma. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment to the portion of the bill which 
provides that in pending cases the rights of appellate review shall be the same 
as if the case had arisen subsequent to the admission of the State. Since 
certain interlocutory orders of the United States district courts are appealable, 
the word “orders” should be included. 

25. On page 21, line 6, renumber section 13 as section 12. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

26. On page 21, line 9, insert a comma after the quotation marks following 
the word “out”. 

Purpose: This change would correct a clerical error in the quotation. 

27. On page 21, line 19, strike out the words “paragraph (6) as paragraph 
(5): and insert in lieu thereof the words “paragraphs (6) and (7) as para 
graphs (5) and (6), respectively ;’’. 

Purpose: This chunge is needed by reason of the Act of October 31, 1951 
(65 Stat. 710, 727), which, among other things, amended section 12!)4 of title 28 
by adding paragraph (7) to authorize appeals from the District Court of Guam 
to the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

28. On page 23, line 9, renumber section 14 as section 13. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

29. On page 23, line 19, renumber section 15 as section 14. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

30. On page 23, line 19, after the period following the number “15” insert 
the subsection designation “(a)”. 

Purpose: This change is necessitated by proposed amendment 31. 

31. On page 24, between lines 12 and 13, insert a new subsection, to be desig 
nated subsection (b), and to read as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of 
exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or 
parcels of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned 
by the United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
purposes, whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the 
United States by the Republic of Hawaii and set aside by Act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii 
for the use of the United States, or were acquired by the United States by 
purchase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That 
the State of Hawaii shall always have the right to serve civil or criminal 
process within the said tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for 
or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed within 
the said State but outside of the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the 
reservation of authority in the United States for the exercise by the Congress 
of the United States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands afore- 
said shall not operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State of 
Hawaii, or to prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, 
concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it 
would have in the absence of such reservation of authority and which is con- 
sistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such 
reservation of authority ; and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation shall 
vest and remain in the United States only so long as the particular tract or parcel 
of land involved is owned by the United States and used for military, naval, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard purposes.” 
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Purpose: Thjs amendment would reserve to the Congress exclusive legislative 
authority with respect to all lands in Hawaii owned by the United States that 
are set aside for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes at the 
time of the admission of the new State. An important feature of the amend- 
ment is the provision that this reservation of exclusive authority sball not 
operate to prevent the affected lands from being a part of Hawaii, or to prevent 
the new State from exercising over or upon such lands any jurisdiction which 
it would have in the absence of such reservation of authority and which is con- 
sistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such 
reservation of authority. Under this provision the civil and criminal laws 
of the State of Hawaii, and the jurisdiction of its civil and criminal courts, 
would apply to any transaction on military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
lands that is not withdrawn from State authority by the Constitution, treaties, 
or laws of the United States. However, the Congress would retain the power 
to terminate, in whole or in part, this application of State laws and jurisdiction 
to the lands in question, at any time while the lands continue to be held by the 
United States for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes. 

The Department of Defense has recommended that exclusive legislative au 
thority over military, naval, Air Force, and Coast Guard lands be reserved 
to the United States in connection with legislation for the admission of Hawaii 
to the Union. The amendment here proposed for that purpose is based on pro 
visions that appear in H. R. 3575, as reported to the House of Representatives 
by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of that body, but incorporates 
a number of changes designed to give greater clarity and precision to the 
language used. 

32. On page 24, line 13, renumber section 16 as section 15. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

33. On page 24, line 14, strike out the number “252” and insert in lieu thereof 
the number “251”. 

Purpose: This change would correct an error in the citation. 

34. On page 25, line 4, renumber section 17 as section 16 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

35. On page 25, line 10, renumber section 18 as section 17. 

Purpose: Same as proposed amendment 17. 

36. On page 25, line 12, insert a comma after the word “Congress”. 

Purpose: This is a perfecting amendment to correct a clerical error. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 25, 1953. 
Hon. Hueu Butter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN Butter: Your letter of February 9, 1953, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Commission and requesting a report on S. 49, introduced by 
Senator Cordon (for himself and Senators Knowland, Watkins, Anderson, Smith 
of Maine, Humphrey, Thye, Morse, Hunt, Magnuson, Lehman, Douglas, Murray, 
Smith of New Jersey, Williams, and Duff), “to enable the people of Hawaii to 
form a constitution and State government and to be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the Original States,” has been referred to our Committee 
on Legislation and Rules. After careful consideration by that committee, I am 
authorized to submit the following comments in its behalf: 

Your letter indicates that our opinion is sought only with respect to section 17 
of the bill and these comments are confined to that section. Section 17 of S. 49 
reads as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this or any other act shall be construed as depriving the 
Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore conferred on it 
over common Carriers engaged in transportation by water between ports in the 
State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions,” 

Section 302 (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act in part defines “‘transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce” subject to part IIL of the act to mean trans- 
portation “wholly by water from a place in a State to a place in any other State 
* * *” Without a provision to the contrary, therefore, enactment of S. 49 would 
appear automatically to bring water transportation between the continent and 
Hawaii under this Commission’s jurisdiction. 

Section 17 of this bill, as quoted above, is limited to common carriers, so that 
passage of the bill as now drawn might technically be said to bring contract car- 
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riers by water engaged in such transportation under the jurisdiction of this 
Commission. It is not believed that this is the intention of the framers of the 
bill. The former Maritime Commission, in a proceeding entitled ‘“Transporta- 
tion, U. S. Pacifie Coast and Hawaii” (3 U. 8S. M. C. 190) had under consideration 
certain water carrier operations of a somewhat irregular character and under 
individual contracts of affreightment for various shippers, and adopted a very 
broad interpretation of the term “common carrier” subject to its jurisdiction. Its 
decision gives the impression that it regarded all water operations between the 
Pacific coast and Hawaii as common carriage except those by tramp vessels 
operating “on irregular or unscheduled sailings from one port of loading to one 
port of discharge, lifting one dry cargo commodity usually of low value without 
mark or count and from one shipper to one consignee.” In spite of this, if the 
bill is enacted as presently written, question of jurisdictional conflict might arise 
as between this Commission and the Federal Maritime Board with respect to con- 
tract water carriers. 

Transportation between the continent and Hawaii does not involve competition 
between different classes of carriers, as contemplated by the national transporta- 
tion policy, and there appears to be no reason why this Commission should have 
jurisdiction with respect to any of such transportation. To insure that the pres- 
ent division of jurisdiction between this Commission and the Federal Maritime 
Board is maintained, we suggest that section 17 of the bill be expanded to read 
us follows, new matter being italicized: 

“Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed as depriving 
the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore conferred 
on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between ports 
in the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Territories, or 
possessions, or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction 
over transportation by water between any such ports.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

WaALrTeR M. W. SpPLawn, 

Chairman, Committee on Legislation and Rules. 
CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE. 
Hvuen W. Cross. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 4, 1958. 
Hon. Hvuen Butter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: By telephonic request of March 18, 1953, from Mr 
Coulter, the chief clerk of your committee staff, the Department of the Navy 
was requested to prepare a report expressing the views of the Department of 
Defense on 8S. 49 (Committee Print No. 2), a bill to enable the people of Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State government and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States. This report on §. 49 (Committee 
Print No. 2) has been requested in lieu of a report on the original version. 

The purpose of this measure is stated in its title. 

sy letter dated February 24, 1953, the Department of the Navy, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, submitted a report to the Congress on H. R. 49, 
the House version of the Hawaiian statehood bill. In that report a provision 
reserving exclusive legislation in the United States over military and naval 
installations, and granting to the State of Hawaii the right to serve civil or 
criminal process, was recommended for inelusion in the bill. Certain clarifying 
amendments were also recommended regarding the public lands and other public 
property which would vest in the State of Hawaii after 5 years if not disposed 
of by Congress. 

S. 40 (Committee Print No. 2) includes a provision, section 14 (b), page 27, 
which grants to the State of Hawaii jurisdiction, concurrent with that of the 
United States, within lands comprising military and naval installations, subject 
to laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to reservation of authority. 
Although differing from the original recommendation contained in the Depart 
ment of Defense report on H. R. 49 referred to above, the provision in S. 49 
(Committee Print No. 2) represents a compromise previously agreed to by 
representatives of the Department of the Interior, the Hawaiian Statehood 
Commission, and the Department of Defense. 

In regard to the recommended clarifying amendments concerning public 
property now owned by the United States, it is considered that the amendment 
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in S. 49 (p. 9 of Committee Print No. 2) adequately protects the interests of 
the United States. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, favors the enactment of S. 49 (Committee Print No. 2). 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report on S. 49 (Committee 
Print No. 2) 

Sincerely yours, 
IrA H. NUNN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 6, 1958. 
Hon. HuGu Butter, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States, Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BuTLeR: Further reference is made to your letter of January 
20, 1953, transmitting for the Department’s study and report copies of S. 49 and 
S. 51, bills to enable the people of Hawaii to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States. 

The Department has examined these bills from the standpoint of the foreign 
policy of the United States and, from this point of view, perceives no Objection 
to the provisions contained therein. The Department considers that the admis- 
sion of this Territory into the Union would be in conformity with the traditional 
policies of the United States toward the peoples of organized Territories under its 
administration who have not yet become fully self-governing. Furthermore, it 
believed that favorable action on this proposed legislation by the Congress would 
enable this Territory to achieve the full measure of self-government contemplated 
in the United Nations Charter to which the United States has subscribed. It is 
significant to note that in the international sphere, the United States can point 
with satisfaction to the fact that in the constitutional development of Territories 
administered by it, due consideration is given to the freely expressed will of the 
peoples of those Territories. This is of special significance in the case of Hawaii 
where proposals for statehood are based upon the will of a substantial majority 
of the people as expressed in a popular referendum. The grant of statehood 
would thus serve to support American foreign policy and strengthen the position 
of the United States in international affairs. 

In order to comply with the committee’s request that our views be submitted 
prior to the meeting scheduled for this afternoon, this report has not been cleared 
with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State) 

The Cuatrman. We have a number of witnesses here this morning 
who have come a long way, in fact, all the way from Hawaii, to be 
here to testify. I do not feel like postponing or waiting for other 
Senators to come in. They will all have access to the record. I think 
all of them will read it thoroughly before any voting is done by the 
committee. 

Statehood for Hawaii has been before this committee for the third 
time, I think, since I have been a member of the committee, and very 
frankly, I opposed statehood at the previous hearings on the ground 

of the Communist situation in Hawaii. I was out there last November 
and early December, primarily to conduct an inspection of the trust 
territory. I took two members of the staff with me, Mr. Coulter, who 
is now chief clerk of the committee, and Mr. French, who is general 
counsel for the committee, and they made a very thorough study of 
the trust territory, which is in the process of being printed now. 
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I regret very much that it was not in the hands of the appropria- 
tions committees of the House and Senate before this time. But in- 
formation, I think, is very reliable and will be available to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

As I said before, the primary purpose of my trip to Hawaii was 
to study, again, at first hand, the question of granting statehood to 
the Terr itory. 

In the course of this visit I also found an opportunity to acquaint 
myself with economic and social conditions there and particularly 
with some of the problems that are concerning the residents of Hawaii. 
By way of background, up until very rec ently I have been opposed to 
the granting of statehood to Hawaii for reasons which are well known. 
In 1948 I visited the Territory as a representative of the committee, 
conducted a thorough investigation, and held extensive hearings on 
the problem of Communist infiltration. In the course of the investiga 
tion I found that communism had made great str ides i in Hawaii, and 
had grown to the point where it constituted a serious threat to the 
economic and political stability of the Territory. I reported those 
findings to the committee and urged against statehood at that time 
for that reason. 

That report, filed in 1949, was, I believe, the first real public ex- 
posure of the extent of communistic strength in the Territory. The 
subsequent investigations and findings regarding communism in Ha- 
waii have been based, to a large degree, on the data given in my 1949 
report. 

I might add that the 7 who were on trial recently, for 714 months 
and were convicted the other day by a jury in Hawaii of conspiracy, 
were named and pretty thoroughly described in the report that I filed 
in 1949. From that time until my inspection trip last fall, the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian statehood came before the committee on two occa- 
sions. Each time I urged that the committee not grant statehood 
until at least one member of this committee had had opportunity for 
an on-the-spot investigation of progress in coping with the Commu- 
nist menace. As a result, the full committee in the 82d Congress 
authorized all the then members of the committee to make such a trip 
and on-the-spot investigation. Unfortunately no member of the com- 
mittee, other than myself, was able to make that trip, but I do feel 
that all were given full opportunity to do so. 

In attempting to assess the extent of remaining Communist influ- 
ence in the Territory, it is desirable to get away from conflicting 
assertions by proponents and opponents and to find, if possible, some 
objective test of the extent to which communism controls the minds 
and loyalties of a significant proportion of the residents of Hawaii. 
Fortunately for our “study of this question, such an objective test is 
available. I refer to the existence of the armed conflict in Korea 

against the military forces of communism and the call which has been 
made upon the men of Hawaii to do their part in holding the line 
gainst Communist aggression. 

“If there is such a ‘thing as a supreme test of loyalty to an ideal, 
then a willingness to serve in battle in support of that ideal is entitled 
to such a description. 

It is a pleasure to report that the residents of Hawaii have met and 
passed that test beyond the possibility of controversy. They have 
accepted the challenge of military service willingly and courageously, 
and during the past 3 years have demonstrated a measure of courage 
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and devotion to American ideals which has been exceeded by no other 
contingent in the Allied Forces. 

In fact, service and casualties by the young men of Hawaii have 
been disproportionately large compared with Hawaii’s population. 
According to a tabulation prepared as of February 13, 1953, Hawaiian 
battle casualties in Korea totaled 1,352, a rate morc than 3 times 
as great as the casualty rate for the rest of the Nation on a per capita 
basis. As of the same date, Hawaii’s war dead totaled 345, a rate ap- 
proximately 444 times that for the rest of the United States, again 
on a per capita basis. 

I feel that we must accept that record as clear proof of Hawaii’s de- 
votion to American ideals. 

A second recent proof of the temper of the residents of Hawaii 
toward communism is provided by the decision of the jury in the 
Smith Act prosecution of seven persons accused of engaging in a 
Communist plot against the United States. The trial last 714 months, 
during which skilled defense attorneys did everything possible to 
distort the issues and confuse the jury. Every possible kind of red 
herring was drawn into the case by the defense, and time-serving poli- 
ticlans were even induced to appear as character witnesses for the 
defendants. 

Yet the jury proved that it recognized the Communist menace very 
clearly. Without hesitation the 12 jurors voted unanimously for con- 
viction on the first ballot. 

A listing of the names of those jurors may give an inkling of how 
well they represent a broad cross-section of the Hawaiian public. 
They were David P. Fuller, Jr.; Melvin H. Abreu; Robert M. Naka- 
mura; John 8S. Min; Juvenile F. 8S. Chang; Robert E. Taylor; Ronald 
T. Uyeoka; Borick Peroff; Kenneth K. F. Kwock; Nelson Y. 5S. 
Chong; Thomas H. Kawakami; and David T. Fontaine. Nakamura 
served as foreman of the jury. 

In my 1949 report, I recommended that statehood not be granted 
until the residents of Hawaii “demonstrate by positive steps a deter- 
mination to put down the menace of lawless communism.” From that 
time until last fall there was no on-the-spot investigation by any mem- 
ber of the committee regarding the extent to which the people of 
Hawaii had taken this advice to heart. It is now my pleasure to report 
that the people of Hawaii are now highly alert to the danger of com- 
munism and are determined to cope with that threat. In line with 
the quotation above, they have taken a number of positive steps to 
destroy Communist influence in the Territory, and these actions de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

The year after my trip to Hawaii in 1948, the Territory was sub- 
jected to its greatest economic disaster in recent history, in the form 
of a 6 months’ strike by the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. The etfect of that strike was to cut the transporta- 
tion lifeline of the Territory with the continenal United States almost 
completely. Such a severing of the transportation network has disas- 
rous effects on the economy and daily life of the island residents, 
which are difficult to visualize for those of us who live on the mainland. 
The impact of such a strike was equivalent to the effect which a general 
strike in any of our mainland cities would have. 

That strike was Communist-inspired beyond question by the Com- 


munist leadership of the IUWU. 
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The residents of Hawaii refused to yield to this organized black- 
mail from the subversive elements within their midst. Since Federal 
legislation and authority to cope with such a danger did not exist, the 
Territorial legislature, upon the urging of the then Governor, who 
is with us today, enacted emergency legislation authorizing the Terri- 
torial government to seize the docks and carr y on stevedori ing opera- 
tions until the strike was settled. The Communist element in Hawaii, 
of course, fought this rather drastic proposal, using as a smokescreen 

ll the conventional arguments regarding “the rights of labor” which 
communism customar ily uses to cover up its own ulterior purposes. 
Undoubtedly such arguments would have had an appeal, and right- 
fully so to fairminded residents of Hawaii, if that strike had been 
merely a weapon in a conventional contest between labor and manage- 
ment. The Legislature of Hawaii, however, apparently recognized 
that the Territory was faced with a Communist threat, not a mere 
labor dispute. It voted the proposed legislation by an overwhelming 
majority. As a result the strike was settled. 

The people of Hawaii can rightfully take credit for having met 
that danger and settled it themselves. 

Among the other positive steps taken by the people of Hawaii to 
cope with the Communist menace are the following: 

(1) The legislature enacted legislation to create a Territorial Com- 
mittee on Subversive Activities. 

2) The Committee on Un-American Activities of the United States 
House of Representatives was invited by the residents of Hawaii 
to make a thorough investigation of Communist influence in the 
Territory. In response to that invitation, the House committee yis- 
ited Hawaii in 1950 and conducted a thorough on-the-spot investiga- 
tion of Communist influence there. The committee did an excellent 
job of unmasking the Communist conspiracy completely by putting 
the spotlight of publicity on 39 witnesses who refused the opportunity 
to deny Communist or former Communist affiliations "nder oath. 

(3) The constitution for the proposed State of Hawaii, adopted by 
a constitutional convention and ratified by referendum vote of the 
people of Hawaii by a majority of nearly 3 to 1, contains a strong 
provision requiring the taking of an anti-Communist oath by every 
public official of the proposed State. This provision is, in fact 
mong State constitutions. 

(4) Of the 63 delegates elected to that nero toe convention, 
1 later admitted to being a former Communist, while another refused 
to make a denial on oath regarding une Communist activities. 
Both were denied their seats in the convention. 

These actions must be considered to be strong proof of the de 
termination of the people of Hawaii to eradicate communism in the 
Territory. 

I am still of the opinion that the ILWU in Hawaii is Communist 
dominated, and still believe that to be a dangerous situation which 
should be eradicated. Furthermore, I still believe that the organized 
Communist conspiracy has made dangerous inroads into the Demo 
cratic Party in Hawaii, and that situation has not been entirely 
corrected. 

I might say in addition that point was brought out at the time 
Senator O’Mahoney, as chairman of the committee, and I think 
Senator Anderson, was acting chairman part of the time, conducted 
the hearings about 2 years ago. At that time the representative of 
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the Democratic Party from Hawaii and Secretary Chapman, of the 
Interior Department, and others, promised to do all they possibly 
could to eradicate that influence from the party. I think they have 
made some headway. 

In the second paragraph below I mention this again, and will speak 
further on it. 

The events of recent years have shown, however, that the people of 
Hawaii do not intend to trifle with these dangers. I believe they are 
fully aware of the subversive control over the ILWU and will refuse 
to compromise with the efforts of the ILWU to promote the purposes of 
Soviet Russia. As one indication of that conclusion, it is a fact 
that the Communist leadership of that union has not dared to call a 
crippling strike intended to hamper the supplying of our military 
forces in Korea, nor has it dared attempt any other type of sabotage 
in connection with that military effort. 

With respect to the heavy Communist infiltration of the Democratic 
Party apparatus in Hawai, the repeated failure of that party to win 
elections in Hawaii is a strong indication in my judgment that it will 
never gain popular approval until it comp letely rids itself of its sub- 
versive elements. 1 am glad to say, however, that the Democratic 
Party officials have at least made an effort to drive such elements out of 
the ranks. 

I will add this statement, that they have been rewarded with con- 
siderable success along that line. 

In conclusion, therefore, I believe that the residents of Hawaii dur- 
ing the past 4 vears since publication of my 1949 report have demon- 
strated by positive action their awareness of the Communist danger 
and their determination to face it frankly and never let it strengthen 
its foothold. During those years they have fought it boldly, have 
restricted its influence, and to some degree have driven it underground. 
I believe they have shown that they are as well able as the Federal 
Government to cope with this menace. 

On these grounds, 1 recommend that statehood be granted to Hawaii. 

[ have a few words now with reference to the strike problem. In the 
course of my visit last fall, I considered it my responsibility to study 
particularly the economic and social conditions in the Territory, and 
the principal problems that the Territory faces. 

As is well known, Hawaii has developed a thriving and highly 
efficient agricultural economy which is the backbone of the ‘Territory's 
economic life, and which is based largely on the application of superior 
scientific methods and large capital investments in the operation of 
sugar and pineapple plantations of considerable size. Hawaiian agri- 
culture may, in fact, with some justification, lay claim to being the most 
efficient in the entire world. 

The economy of the islands, however, is excessively vulnerable on 
at least one point. It is entirely dependent upon uninterrupted trans- 
portation to and from the continental United States for the sale of its 
products, and for the source of its food supply and other needs. Any 
interruption to maritime transportation is quickly felt with a tremen- 
dous impact throughout the Hawaiian economy. 

Such interruptions have occurred with disastrous frequency during 
recent years as a result of strikes. 

I might say that the strikes are not always originating in Hawaii. 
Some of those originating on the west coast affect Hawaii just. as 
much as those starting in Hawaii. Thus in 1948 a west coast maritime 
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strike, lasting 95 days, paralyzed shipping to and from Hawaii, A1- 
though this strike did not originate in Hawaii, the effect on Hawaii 
W as just the same asif it had. The following year occurred the long- 
est major maritine strike in the history of the United States. This 
strike by the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union began May 1, 1949, and lasted 178 days. Since then in several 
years there have been scattered labor disputes among the waterfront 
and various shipping unions which have tied up transportation for 
varying periods cf time. 

My meetings and discussions with residents of Hawaii of all classes 
on each of the four principal islands revealed definitely that the 
fear of future crippling strikes is one of the greatest concerns of 
the average man in Hawaii. None of them have forgotten the extreme 
hardship and terrific economic loss resulting from the long, bitter 
1949 strike. 

I feel that the sentiment among the people of Hawaii is over- 
whelmingly in favor of strong Federal legislation to prevent any 
repetition of that disaster. The people og Hawaii point out that the 
eye m cannot be taken care of entire ly | y Territorial action, since 

» transportation involved necessarily involves interst tate commerce, 
and in some cases the strikes occur outside of Hawaii’s boundaries 
To Hawaii a shipping strike on the west coast of the United States 

‘an be just as disastrous as a strike occurring within Hawaii. 

No other American area of considerable importance, except perhaps 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, is as vulnerable to such a danger as Hawaii, 

ince no other American area is so completely dependent upon the 
continued operation of a single industry—ship ping. 

For these reasons, I believe we are justified in passing legislation 
which will recognize this extreme dependency. naa the continued 
functioning of maritime tr: ansports ition so far as our nonconti guous 
Territories and possessions are concerned, Since my return from my 

t last fall, I have introduced a bill, S. 225, which would apply the 
fepirky sci procedure now made applicable in the Taft-Hartley Act 
to strikes affecting the national health or safety. The bill I have intro- 
duced is as follows: 

[S. 225, 88d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, so as to prevent inter 


ruptions to ocean transportation service between the United States and its Territories 
and possessions as a result of labor disputes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 206 of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, is amended by inserting after “safety,” the following: “or 
whenever the President is notified by the Governor of any Territory or possession 
of the United States that a threatened or actual strike or lock-out will, if per- 
mitted to occur or to continue, deprive such Territory or possession of essential 
ocean transportation services and thereby imperil the health or safety of its 
people,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 208 of such Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 208. (a) Upon receiving a report from a board of inquiry the President 
may direct the Attorney General to petition any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin such strike or lock-out or the 
continuing thereof, and if the court finds that such threatened or actual strike 
or lockout— 

“(i) affects an entire industry or a substantial part thereof engaged in 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmission, or communication among 
the several States or with foreign nations, or engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce ; and 

(ii) if permitted to occur or to continue, will imperil the national health 
or safety; 
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or if such threatened or actual strike is one with respect to which the President 
has received notification in accordance with section 206 from the Governor of 
a Territory or possession and the Court finds that such strike or lock-out— 
“(i) deprives such Territory or possession or essential ocean transpor 
tation services ; and 
“(ii) if permitted to occur or to continue, will imperil the health or 
safety of the people of such Territory or possession ; 
it shall have jurisdiction to enjoin any such strike or lock-out, or the continuing 
thereof, and to make such other orders as may be appropriate.” 

Sec. 3. Section 209 (a) of such Act is amended by inserting after “safety,” 
the following: “or the health or safety of the people of a Territory or possession,” 

The Cuarrman. I believe the enactment of such legislation as this 
is essential to stabilize the Hawaiian economy and remove the threat 
of another strike disaster which now hangs over the heads of the 
residents of Hawaii. 

In conclusion, I have two major recommendations to make to the 
committee and to the Congress. I recommend prompt and favorable 
action on statehood legislation for Hawaii, and I recommend to the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and to the Congress 
favorable action on my bill, S, 225, or similar legislation, to cope with 
Hawaii’s transportation problem. 

While in the Hawaiian Islands, I had the e Ledpine to visit 
extensively throughout the Territory to discuss their problems with 
leading citizens and to view with my own eyes the recent develop- 
ments in such diverse fields as housing and agricultural production. 
It seems unnecessary to give an elaborate account of these various 
visits which, however helpful to me in supplying background, do not 
directly affect any Federal legislation now pending. With respect to 
Hawaii, therefore, I will confine myself to the two recommendations 
given above, with the added comment that I believe both are urgently 
necessary if Congress is to do its full duty to the fine American citizens 
who are residents of the Territory 

We have with us this morning a number of witnesses who have come 
all the way from Hawaii. But I think instead of presenting them by 
name now I will call upon Delegate Farrington to make his state- 
ment to this committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Farrtneton. Mr. Chairman, I want first to thank you very 
sincerely for this opportunity to appear before the committee and to 
present to you further information on the subject of statehood for 
Hawaii. I have been asked by the Governor of the Territory, Samuel 
Wilder King, to express his regrets that because of official business in 
Hawaii he has been unable to came to Washington at this time. I 
believe his position on the statehood for Hawaii has been estab- 
lished. We have 10 persons, including myself, who are here to an- 
swer any questions that may be raised by the members of the commit- 
tee. They have been invited to come here because of the issues that 
have presented themselves in the course of preliminary discussion 
of this subject. We have been guided in the selection of these wit- 
nesses by the members of the committee who are opposed to certain 
features of the statehood legislation as it has been drawn. We will 
cover the controversial aspects of the question. 

These questions include the boundaries of the Territory of Hawaii, 
and the disposition of Palmyra. For the discussion of this question, 
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we have Mr. C. Nils Tavares, who is the former attorney general, and 
a great student of this subject. We also have Mr. Leslie Fullard-Leo, 
who is one of the owners of Palmyra, and who is well acquainted w ith 
this subject. To discuss the subject of communism, we have Mr. Ed- 
ward N. Sylva, who is at the present time the attorney general of the 
Territory. He is the highest law-enforcement officer of the Territory, 
and a man who for several vears served as chairman of the Territory’s 
commission on subversive activities. He was chosen for the assign- 
ment because of the suggestion that a member of the staff of that 
agency be called as a witness. He is able to provide all that that 
staff member can give and more. 

There is no one in the Territory who has more information about 
the subject of communism than Mr. Sylva. 

To deal with the subject of communism in the Democratic Party, 
we have the Democratic national committeeman from Hawaii, Mr. 
Frank Fasi. He has contended with this issue very directly and very 
successfully, and I am sure his testimony will be of interest to the 
committee. 

To deal with the racial trends and the racial character of our people, 
we have the president of the University of Hawaii. The reason for 
selecting him is that the university, over a long period of years, has 
conducted and carried on an analysis of the rac ial trends in the Terri- 
tory. He can bring to the committee the benefit of that investigation. 

We also have the Governor’s administrative assistant, Mr. George 
McLane, who is prepared to provide the committee with such infor- 
mation as it may want about that subject as prepared by the board 
of health. 

Finally we have a member of the Territorial senate and a witness 
who was requested by the Senator from Florida, one of the leading 
public figures in the Territory, Senator Benjamin _F. Dillingham. 
He is one of the younger men in the service of our Government, and 
he can speak from the point of view of the future. 

On any questions _ may be raised with regard to the economy of 
Hawaii, we have Mr. Jan Jabulka of the Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission. 

Finally, as our concluding witness, we have the former Governor of 
the Territory, Oren S. Long, who can cover almost any aspect of the 
questions that you choose to raise with him. He will make our con- 
cluding statement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed with a statement that 
Ihave prepared for the purpose of presenting our point of view on 
some of the issues that have been raised in the committee. I am the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, Joseph R. Farrington. 

Senator Smaruers. Do we have copies of this? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I do not know hatter there are any extra copies 
left, but it is more in the nature of notes than a formal statement. 

Senator Smaruers. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I didn’t know whether you wanted to deal with 
the various subjects as I develop them or not. 

Senator Anperson. I think it is fine to waive it in the case of the 
Delegate, but can we not apply the rule in the case of the other wit- 
nesses? It is called for by the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Farrtneton. We will try to have prepared statements, although 


we have not had too much time, Senator, to prepare these’statements 
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Seven of these witnesses have come in from Hawail, and all, with but 
one exception, arrived last night. 

Senator Anperson. I do hope that they will stick to the reorganiza- 
tion rule so we will have a chance to examine their testimony before it 
is given. 

Mr. Farrineron. I believe there are some copies of my statement 
available, but more will be available soon. 

I appear before your committee to urge again prompt and favorable 
action on the bill providing statehood for Hawaii. 1 am here also to 
provide the committee with such additional information as it may 
need to bring consideration of this legislation to a conclusion. The 
bill now pending before your committee was passed by the House of 
Re} Sena itives on March 10, by a vote of 274 to 138. With a few 
exc oni ions, this bill is satisfactory from our standpoint. These excep- 
tions include the following: 

One, the State of Hawaii is allowed only one representative in the 
House bill. The formula under which representation in the House is 
determined entitles us to two Members until the 1960 census. I believe 
that failure to provide for two Members would be in violation of the 
equal-footing clause of the Constitution. I request, therefore, that 
provision for two Representatives originally proposed by the House 
committee be restored. 

Senator Anperson. You are familiar with the fact that the Senate 
bill does have two ? 

Mr. Farrineron, I am. 

Senator ANperson. Do you know on whose motion it has two? 

Mr. Farrineron. I hope it was yours. 

Senator ANperson. That is right. 

Mr. Farrrneron. I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to observe that I do not see any basis 
at all of laying down a rule of one for the people of Hawaii. 1 mean, 
assuming you are going to have statehood. Certainly the people of 
Hawaii ought to be apportioned on the same basis as people from other 
cities. 

Senator Smaruers. I think, as a matter of fact, it was unanimously 
agreed by the committee that if they come in as a State they should be 
permitted to have two Congressmen if they can be justified through 
population. 

Senator Anprerson. I think the population statement for 1950 
under the rules by which Members of the House are now apportioned 
provide easily for two Representatives from Hawaii. That is the basis 
on which the resolution was passed. 

Mr. Farrrneton. That is correct. I have understood that was the 
position of the Senate committee, but I present this because it was one 
feature of the House bill which I think should be corrected. 

Two, the bill as passed by the House provides that the constitution 
of the State of Hawaii must be approved by Congress before the new 
State can be admitted. I urge that there be added to this provision 
a clause that unless Congress acts within 60 legislative days, the 
constitution of the new State shall stand approved. Such a clause 
was incorporated in the bill providing statehood for Alaska that was 
reported recently to the House a its Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. The bill, H. R. 2982, provides on page 18, line 14, that, 


and I quote: 
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The Congress shall within 60 legislative days after receipt thereof approve or 
disapprove 


the proposed constitution. And on page 15, line 19: 


If the Congress shall fail to approve or disapprove the constitution within said 
GO legislative days, the constitution shall be deemed to be approved, and it shall 
be the duty of the l’resident to certify such fact to the Governor of said Territory 
who shall thereupon provide in like manner as though the constitution has been 
expressly approved. 

This provision has the advantage of preserving for Congress the 
right of approving or disapproving the constitution of the proposed 
State without permitting this authority to be used as a means for in- 
definite delay. I think the advantages are self-evident. 

Three, in order to eliminate any ambiguity with regard to the repeal 
of the restrictions on travel between the State of Hawaii and other 
States under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, the Wal- 
ter-McCarran Act, I would like to propose that the direct reference 
to Hawaii appearing in section 212 (d) (7) of Public Law 414 of the 
82d Congress be removed, and then I desire to propose the text of an 
amendment which I will not read to the committee unless it desires 
me to. 

ALIENS ENTERING THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Martone. I think we ought to hear it. 

Mr. FarrineTon (reading) : 

(7) The provisions of subsection (a) of this section, except paragraphs (20), 
(21), and (26), shall be applicable to any alien who shall leave Alaska, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands of the United States, and who seeks to enter 
the continental United States or any other place under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The Attorney General shall by regulations provide a method and procedure 
for the temporary admission to the United States of the aliens described in this 
proviso. Any alien described in this paragraph, who is excluded from admis- 
sion to the United States, shall be immediately deported in the manner provided 
by section 237 (a) of this act. 

That is the end of the amendment. This amendment carries the 
identical language of the present law, excepting that the word 
“Hawaii” which appears before “Alaska” is dropped, and the provi- 
sion restricting travel of Filipinos, admitted since 1934 under the 
provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, and the latter includes about 
6,000 Filipinos who were admitted in 1946 to relieve the labor shortage. 

Senator Matone. Are these Filipinos citizens ¢ 

Mr. Farrirneton. No. The status of these Filipinos is a very 
unique one. The United States district court in Hawaii has recog- 
nized them as permanent residents for purposes of naturalization, but 
the State Department refuses to recognize them as permanent resi- 
dents for purposes of visas. In other words, they can become Ameri- 
can citizens in Hawaii, but they cannot come to the States except as 
aliens of a foreign country. I raised that point during the considera- 
tion of the Walter-McCarran Act, and the committee’s position gen- 
erally was that the problem had been met by the decision of the court, 
and that in any event it would finally be resolved by statehood. I 
would like to give you the changes. Here is what it does to the present 
law. 

Senator Smaruers. Is this that you are recommending what 
amounts to an amendment to the McCarran-Walter Act ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes. However, I have been told by some attor- 
neys that the statehood legislation would take precedence over the 
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McCarran-Walter Act so far as this amendment is concerned, and 
that it is not necessary. 

Senator Smaruers. It would repeal it by implication? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes. The point has been raised, however, and 1 
felt it should be presented. 

Senator Matong. They are not citizens of Hawaii, really, are they ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. No. 

Senator Matone. In other words, any American citizen, whether in 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Puerto Rico can come into the United States witl- 
out restriction. 

Mr. Farrinetron. That is right. 

Senator Matone. What you are injecting into this thing is that 
there shall be a certain foreign element admitted to c itizenship at the 
same time Hawaii is admitted to statehood ? 

Mr. Farrineron. No; that is incorrect, Senator; because there is 
nothing in this law that would change the status of any of the people 
with respect to citizenship. The people in Hawaii who are without 
the privilege of naturalization now can become citizens, There is a 
considerable group of Japanese and Koreans who, under the Walter 
McCarran Act, were given the privileges of naturalization. Many of 
them have taken advantage of it. There still are some aliens in 
Hawaii. They constitute a really small group. Most of them are in 
advanced years. 

Senator Jackson. Do I understand that some of the Filipinos that 
are in the Hawaiian Islands are given permanent residence so they 
can meet the statutory requirements of residents for citizenship but 
are not necessarily eligible for admission into the United States 
proper ¢ 

Mr. Farrinoton. That is correct, 

Senator Jackson. I understood that prior to the independence of 
the Philippine Islands and their setting up of their own sovereignty, 
the Filipinos were eligible for admission into the United States as na- 
tionals. That is, it has alw ays been my understanding that there is 
no quota on them, They can come here and live here. 

Mr. Farrrneton. That is correct. And many of them did come 
to the country, and a very considerable number were imported into 
Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. What is the problem of getting them from Ha- 
waii into the United States proper ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. In further amplification of what you said, in 
1934 Congress adopted the Tydings-McDuffie Act providing inde- 
pendence for the Philippines, in, I believe, 1946, and there was an 
amendment to that act which permitted the importation of Filipinos 
to Hawaii when there was a labor shortage. Under the provisions 
of that act about 6,000 Filipinos were brought i in in 1946. Their status 
is the object of controversy. 

Senator Jackson. I see. But the point is that the Tydings-McDuf- 
fie Act was not to become effective until 1946. As a matter of fact, 
that was postponed. I mean, the independence for the Filipinos went 
into effect—when was it, 1949? 

Mr. Farrineton. I don’t remember whether it was 1949, 1948, or 
1950, 

Senator Jackson. But it was postponed beyond 1946? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is correct. Generally speaking the policy of 
the Congress has been to require of aliens who are permanent residents 
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of the Territories and possessions that they meet the same conditions 
for admission to the States as aliens in a foreign country. 

Senator Jackson. What do we do in case of the Samoans? They 
can come into Hawaii without any trouble and live there? 

Mr. Farrineton. And they can come to the States. 

Senator Jackson. But they are nationals, again? 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. So they are eligible without quota restrictions? 

Mr. Farrineton. I think they can move freely both to Hawoii and 
to the States. I believe that is true of the people of Guam, I believe it 
is true of the people of Puerto Rico, except where they are aliens. 

Senator Jackson. What about the situation now in the trust terri- 
tory, the United Nations Trust Territory ? 

Mr. Farrineton. I do not feel qualified to answer that question, 
Senator. 

Senator Jackson. You do not know whether they can come into 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Farrrneton. I do not believe they can come in. 

Senator Jackson. But some of these people who can come freely 
into Hawaii because of peculiar statutes as a Territory will be barred 
from coming in once it becomes a State, if that line of reasoning 
applies? 

Mr. Farrrneton. No; it is just the reverse. 

Senator Jackson. I mean, they allow them to come in as a territory 
but they are barred from coming into the United States except under 
regular immigration laws. 

Mr. Farrtneton. The same restrictions that apply to the move- 
ment of aliens to the States also apply to Hawaii. But because of the 
unique racial situation that prevails in Hawaii, Congress provided 
that there should be some restrictions on the travel from Hawaii to 
the States. I think the reasons for those restrictions have long since 
passed, 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know what those restrictions are? Or 
do you know specifically to whom they apply? I should know, and I 
think we all should know, but I do not. 

Mr. Farrineron. They are the same restrictions which apply to an 
alien who is traveling from a foreign country to the United States. 
In other words, if you are an alien and you are admitted to Hawaii and 
settle there and you want to travel to the States or to California, you 
are required to obtain a visa and meet the same requirements as if you 
were coming from a foreign country. That is my understanding, 
Senator. I am not an authority, and I would not want you to take 
that as conclusive. 

Senator Jackson. But the same people, if Hawaii is admitted as a 
State, would automatically be admitted, would they not? 

Mr. Farrtneton. There would be no restrictions whatsoever. That 
is one of the arguments we make for statehood. 

Senator ANDERSON. They could come in freely. 

Mr. Farrrnoron. Freely, just as they travel from New Mexico to 
California. 

Senator Anprerson. Just, for example, a group of Communists had 
gotten into Hawaii, they would have to have a visa now to come to 
the United States. If this bill passes they can come freely. 

Mr. Farruveron. W ell, that is a loaded question, Senator. 
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Senator Anperson. I thought that is what I understood you to say, 
is that not true? 

Mr. Farrineron. No. But that is a loaded question. 

Senator Anprerson. Loaded or not, could they come freely? 

Mr. Farrineron. Aliens who are permanent residents of Hawaii 
could come to the States without restriction under statehood. 

Senator Anperson. These people are not citizens. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Of course any Communist in New Mexico is free 
to travel to all the other parts of the country. 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Farrinetron. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. Yes. 

Mr. Farrinetron. Or in New York City. 

Senator Jackson. I think it should be said in fairness, if there are 
any aliens in Hawaii who are Communists under existing statutes they 
are subject to immediate deportation as they are any other place in 
the United States. 

The Cuatrman. I would say this, too, Senator Jackson, you spoke 
a moment ago about the admission of residents of the trust territory. 
They are treated as aliens, and are not eligible to come to the United 
States. 

Senator Jackson. Under what quota do they come, I wonder. 

The Cuartrman. It is an exceedingly small quota. 

Mr. Farrincton. The percentage of Hawaii’s people who are aliens 
is very small today. It 1s less than 10 percent. They are composed 
mostly of old people. They will disappear quite rapidly. 

Senator Jackson. Will you yield a moment? 

The Cuamman. Counsel for the committee was one of the staff 
members that visited the trust territory recently. I think he has the 
answer to that question, Senator. 

Mr. Frenca. There is no machinery set up whereby a resident of the 
trust territory can obtain a visa. He is an alien, but for practical 
purposes he cannot come in at all because there is no way of getting 
a visa, you see. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, there is no statutory basis to 
admit them because prior to that they were either under—well, most 
of them were under Germnuity’? 

Mr. Frencu. Most of them under Japan. 

Senator Jackson. Japan was merely a trustee from the old league. 
Most of that territory that Japan took over actually belonged to 
Germany. So probably most of them would be under the German 
quota. 

Mr. Frencu. Before that they were under Spain. 

Senator Smarners. A lot of them were French. 

Senator Jackson. They were under Germany up until World War I. 
Japan took them over during World War I. 

Mr. Frencu. But, as a practical situation, no resident of the trust 
territory can enter the United States. 

Senator Smaruers. But they do enter the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. No; not from the trust. 

Mr. Frencu. Not except under special student visas. There are 
some students that go from the trust territory to the University of 
Hawaii, but they have a special student arrangement. 

Senator Smarners. The natives from the trust territory today do 
not enter Hawaii, then? 
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Mr. Farrtnoeron. Senator, the question in your mind is whether 
travel of aliens to Hawaii is without limitation. The travel of aliens 
to Hawaii is subject to the same restrictions as travel of aliens to the 
States. The only difference is that when you go from Hawaii to the 
States you have to jump another hurdle. 


TYPES OF LABOR SHORTAGE—STOOP LABOR 


Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, the matter of certain types of 
labor shortage and bringing in aliens pertains also to the United 
States. We have imported quite a number of Mexican laborers 
notably for stoop-labor jobs—but there has been no proposal to make 
them citizens. 

They can come in, or are brought in, and may apply for citizenship 
under the same rules and regulations : as immigrants from any other 
nation. But there is no blanket arrangement for the laborers that 
have been brought in to stay or to become citizens. Many are alleged 
to have come in of their own volition, as a matter of fact. They are 
known as wetbacks on the border. But there has been no suggestion 
that they be made citizens. 

Spanish citizens have been brought in for work with the sheep herds 
on the ranges, but a special act has always been necessary; no group 
of unknown numbers was ever authorized. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Well, the small group—— 

Senator Martone. That is, that has come to my attention. 

Mr. Farrrneron. The small group of Filipinos that came in were 
the last that can come in under that basis because immigration from 
the Philippines is subject to the same restrictions of immigration from 
every foreign country. The group was brought in by the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association with the underst: anding that after a period 
of time, if they wanted to return to the Philippines, transportation 
back would be paid. Some of them did return; others have remained 
in Hawaii. 

Senator Martone. Was there no provision that they should go back 
at a certain time, unless their leave was extended ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Not under the amendment to that law, Senator. 

Senator Matone. There is nothing to keep an additional law from 
being passed by the Congress, as we do here from time to time, toe 
allow workers in other countries to come in under certain conditions. 
The point L am making is that there is no suggestion, because they 
are brought in as workers, that they m: Ly be blanketed in. 

That is the method they used under the previous administration to 
blanket in civil-service workers here. They employed a couple. of 
thousand or a hundred thousand, and then issued a blanket order 
and they are all civil-service workers, 

Mr. Farrtncron. ‘No one has proposed that such a law be made 
for Hawaii, and I would be personally opposed to it. 

Senator Martone. I thought that the 6,000 Filipinos that come in 
as laborers would automatically have a status here that they do not 
now have, 

Mr. Farrtneton. Well, their status has been a rather complicated 
and difficult one, and I do not think that situation will be duplicated. 

Senator Matone. It could be duplicated. 

Mr. Farrineron. I hope it is not. I think it was a mistake. 
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Senator Matonr. It might have been a mistake to bring Mexican 
workers here. But a good many occupations at certain times appar- 
ently need more labor and they bring them in under a special act. 
There has been no real objection, as I understand it, that is, there has 
been objection, but it has always been justified on a seasonal basis. 

Sut, as far as I know, there has never been any suggestion made before 
that they be given any special status to come in and stay in this 
country. 

Mr. Farrrncron. That was a law that was passed many years 
before I ever came to Congress. 

The Cuarrman.. There is no provision in the statehood bill now 
for that. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is all gone. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have been informed that, under 
the McCarran Act, 100 people are permitted entry from the entire 
trust territory each year as a quota under the McCarran Act. 

Senator Martone. Their aliens, do you mean ? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

The Cuairman. The point Mr. French made was that there is no 
administrative setup yet for the admission of even that 100. 

Senator Jackson. I would assume that the immigration service 
will have taken care of that by now, because the statute expressly, 
for the first time, authorizes the entry of 100 people each year from 
the entire trust territory. 

The Cuamman, 2,100 islands. 

Senator Jackson. Yes. That is not a very large number when you 
consider the entire Pacific. 

Senator Matone. It seems to me you have an immigration problem 
there that should not be handled in a blanket manner even though 
these people may have been investigated thoroughly coming into 
Hawaii, which I doubt, because they come in under bond like materials 
coming in from a country in a bonded warehouse, and they are proc- 
essed and leave. They do not have to pass any investigation. 

Senator Jackson. I understand the only real problem they have 
with the 6,000 Leb 

Senator Matone. That is a lot of Filipinos. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but T mean that were permitted entry under 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934-35, which set up the machinery for 
the independence of the Philippines. 

The CHamman. Those 6,000 Filipinos were admitted to Hawaii 27 
years ago. 

Mr. Farrrneton. In 1946 they were aa ot 7 years ago. 

The Cuamrman. I thought you said 192 

Mr. Farrtnaton. No; 1946. 

Senator Jackson. There is no problem, as I know it, on the people 
that entered prior to the effective date of the Philippine independence 
statute. Is that correct, Mr. Farrington ? 

Mr. Farrrneton. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I understood that was the situation. 

Senator Martone. What about the increase of the 6,000 Filipinos 
who probably have families? Maybe there is quite an increase by 
now. 

Mr. Farrineron. Well, a good many of them have qualified for 
American citizenship and are absorbed into the community like other 
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immigrants. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that if there are any 
further questions on the legal aspects of this particular problem, Mr. 
Tavares, who has dealt with it in great length will be able to answer 
any questions. 

Senator Smaruers. How many aliens are there altogether in the 
Territory of Hawaii, over and above the 6,000 Filipinos ¢ 

Mr. Farrineton. I do not have the exact figures here. I think Dr. 
Sinclair has that information. I think they are about 10 percent of 
the population. That would be between fifty and sixty thousand. 

Senator Smatuers. In the book that was put out by the Star- 
Bulletin, called All About Hawaii, and it shows that there were 62,532 
aliens. Does this measure that you are offering, this amendment, is it 
the purpose of that to naturalize, so to speak, or to permit all of these 
people to become citizens ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No. They all have the privilege of citizenship 
now, Senator, under the McCarran-Walter Act, providing they are 
permanent residents. If they are aliens and not citizens, they cannot 
travel to the States unless they have the permission of this country. 
Under statehood, they would be free to ee i. I want to say in addi- 
tion, Senator, that most of those people alien Japanese, and if 
you go into the record you will find in a gre: a many cases they are the 
mothers and fathers of men who distinguished themselves in World 
WarlII. I donot think there is any body that knows the alien popula- 
tion of Hawaii who will seriously question the advisability of removing 
any restrictions on their travel, or who believes that any number of 
them will want to leave Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, what you are saying is that we 
should go ahead and give to these 62.000 aliens the same rights that 
we are going to give to these 6,000 Filipinos; is that what you are 
saying ¢ 

Mr. Farrtncton. Yes. I am in favor of it most emphatically. 

I think the alien residents in Hawaii are entitled to the same privi- 
leges as the alien residents of every State. I think it is in the public 
interest to give it to them. 

Senator Jackson. There is not any question about it, is there, since 
the passage of the McCarran-Walter Act? 

Mr. Farrtneron. They have the privileges of naturalization; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Can they enter the United States? 

Mr. Farrineron. No. 

Senator Jackson. They cannot leave the islands now. 

Mr. Farrtneron. They cannot become permanent residents of the 
United States. 

Senator Jackson. Until they get their citizenship. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Senator Martone. They have to go through whatever procedure one 
goes through to become a citizen. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Are they not doing it? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Many of them are doing it. 

Senator Martone. Then suppose they are turned down. Should 
they be made citizens? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No, sir; I am not proposing that that be made a 
part of the law. 

Senator Martone. But that they be allowed to come to the United 
States. 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Matonr. Suppose they are turned down for citizenship? 

Mr. Farrrncron. There are other ways to deal with them. If they 
are Communists, they can be deported. 

Senator Jackson. Would they not automatically, if statehood 
granted to Hawaii, be given the right that exists with every other 
permanent alien resident in this country to travel freely among the 
48 States ¢ 

Mr. Farrincron. That is correct. That opinion has been expressed 
by many attorneys, Senator, but I have raised this point because I 
knew it was in the minds of one or two members of the committee and 
thought it should be discussed. 

Senator Jackson. Your point in bringing it up is to make sure that 
they are accorded that right and there would be no question about it. 

Mr. Farrineron. That is correct. 

Senator Matonr. You have one prominent citizen out there that has 
caused us a little trouble, and that is Mr. Harry Bridges. 

Mr. Farrineron. He is a citizen of San Francisco, Senator, not a 
citizen of Hawaii. 

Senator Martone. Apparently he has adopted you. At least, he has 
apparently infiltrated many of your working groups. 

Mr. Farrtnaton. No; he has not adopted | us. 

Senator Smarners. Let me ask you this question: You said there 
were 6,000 Filipino aliens, and yet in your book here you have 28,829 
Filipino aliens. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is correct. The 6,000 refers to the group 
that came in in 1946 under the Tydings-McDuflie law. They are in a 
special status because they were admitted after the country had 
decided that the Filipinos should be free. 

Senator Smaruers. These 28,000, the men you were remarking 
about a moment ago, would you say the aliens are mostly the mothers 
and fathers of those boys that lived there and have been fighting? 
You do not mean that these 28,000 are the mothers and fathers of 
these fellows? 

Mr. Farrineron. No; that may not apply to them. But I would 
say of them that their record during the war was an excellent one, 
and if it had not been for the Filipino labor in Hawaii during the 
period of the war, we would have been in very serious difficulties, and 
we did not have any better allies anywhere in the war in the Pacific 
than the Filipinos. 

Senator Smaruers. I will agree with that one hundred percent. 

Mr. Farrineton. I will not agree that the aliens in Hawaii are 
people of doubtful character and they are not an asset to Hawaii, 
because the contrary is proven and the record proves it. 

Senator Martone. There is that undoubted loyalty of Filipinos as 
a race, and every other nationality as well, but we are not automatically 
making them all citizens. These have been proved exceptions—even 
our own citizens. 

Mr. Farrrneton. They have the rights of citizenship under the law. 

Senator Jackson. I understand there is no attempt here of mass 

validation of citizenship, but that the question is to clarify any tech- 
nicality that might exist with reference to their residence, 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 
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Senator Matone. It is simply a question of coming into the United 
States without the usual investigative procedure—and it has proven 
to be a dangerous procedure. 

The Cuarrman. I think we will make headway a little faster if you 
will direct these legal questions to the Attorney General when he takes 
the stand. 

Senator Smatuers. Actually, according to these figures here, the 
alien population of Hawaii at the moment is more than 10 percent. 
It is about 62,532, as compared to a total population of 467,000. That 
is, using the figures out of this book. 

Mr. Farrtneron. What is the date of those figures? 

Senator Smatuers. July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Farrineron. Almost a year has elapsed since the Walter- 
McCarran has been enacted, and they are rapidly becoming American 
citizens, a very considerable portion of them, so I think the percentage 
of aliens is dropping, and that is the basis for my statement that 
they are. 

Senator Jackson. Actually, 10 percent is a pretty small percentage 
as compared with other States. 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. That is, in the Union. 

Senator Smatuers. Of aliens? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. I never heard anything like that. 

Senator Jackson. How many aliens do we have in the United 
States ? 

Senator Martone. That is, except New York. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be good to have for the record 
how many aliens we have in the United States. We can have that 
information supplied. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Population by citizenship, United States, by States: 1950 
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Source; Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington D. 


Senator SmarHers. I would be happy to make a statement for the 
record and feel I cannot be successfully contradicted to say that the 
percentage of aliens to the State population in all of the 48 States, 
with the exception of New York, is less than 2 percent. 

Senator Mavoney. If they keep letting them in by special bills, we 
may get up to the 10 percent. 

Mr. Farrineron. Thanks to the information that Mr. Jabulka gives 
me, I am reminded that when the Philippines were given their inde- 
pendence, 33,000 Filipinos who had previously been classified as na- 
tionals were classified as aliens. Prior to that time the Filipinos were 
all nationals. So if you will deduct the Filipinos from there, you 
will have the people who are aliens in the normal sense of the word. 

The CHarrMAN. It is less than 10 percent. 
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Senator Smatuers. Let me ask you about the Filipinos, who fought 
with us very well during World War II. I see here among the num- 
ber of aliens there are 29,641 Japanese. Of course, I was in the 
Marines in the Pacific. They didn’t fight with us as I recollect. 

Mr. Farrrneton. May I answer that? 

Senator SMatuers. Yes. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Those are the people whose sons fought with us. 
And I think, Senator, if you will ask the command, the men who 
were in command in Hawaii, during the period of the war, Admiral 
Nimitz and General Richardson and a few others, they will tell you 
that that alien group was a very valuable asset. 

Senator SmatHers. Let me ask you this: Is there any information 
as to when this particular group of aliens came in? At this same time, 
of the total population of Hawaii, which is roughly what, 467,000, we 
have 184,000 of them who are Japanese. I am not talking about those 
people. 

Mr. Farrtneton. They include the aliens. 

Senator Smaruers. This includes the aliens? 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. Well, anyway, there are roughly 30,000 aliens 
who are Japanese. When did they come in? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Farrrncton. Yes. Most of them came in before 1907, when 
the gentlemen’s agreement was passed. Some picture brides came in 
up to 1923, the majority of them are in advanced years. They are 
not American citizens because the laws of our country prevented them 
from becoming American citizens. 

Senator Smaruers. Under the Tydings Act, are you permitted to 
bring in when you have a shortage of labor, is that limited to Fili- 
pinos? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Yes. The Tydings-McDuffie Act was the Philip- 
pines Independence Act. There is really a special problem with re- 
spect to the Filipinos. They have shifted from one status to another 
and their position has been a little bit confused. I think the important 
fact to remember is that aliens, who for many years were ineligible 
to citizenship, are now eligible for citizenship and, second, the Philip- 
pines are an independent nation and they are subject to the quota law, 
and third, there is not going to be any more immigration, except in 
very limited numbers from other countries of the world. And in the 
meantime, I might say there is a heavy movement of people from the 
States to Hawaii. 

JAPANESE ALIENS 


Senator Martone. Of the 185,000 Japanese now in Hawaii, what 
percentage are citizens? 

Mr. FarrinctTon. I would say that 185,000 minus the aliens. Dr. 
Sinclair will be able to provide those figures in very great detail. 

Senator Martone. That is about 40 percent of the entire population? 

Mr. Farrinetron. Well, the people of the Japanese race in our popu- 
lation have run from 32 to 40 percent. 

Senator Matone. It is around 40 percent, according to the figures. 

Mr. Farrineton. Well, normally their position, they would consti- 
tute about a third, or when they come into balance. 

Senator Matone. 185,000 of them, or 465,000 altogether. 
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Mr. Farrineton. That is on the basis of the figures in 1953, I 
would be governed by the census figures of 1950, being more accurate. 

Senator Martone. Well, yes, I suppose they have increased some, 
coming in. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 

Senator Smatuers. Those figures show, do they not, that the total 
population is a little over 40 percent Japanese, whereas 15 percent are 
Caucasian ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Because of your question, Senator, and your 
doubts about this subject, we have here Dr. Sinclair of the University 
of Hawaii, and George McLane. They can inform you in great 
detail about every aspect of the problem. We have a great con- 
sciousness of it. We have kept this record over a long period of time. 
They will be prepared to answer any questions that you want. I can 
answer a good part of them, but it occurs to me that they might be 
better witnesses on this subject than I am. 

The Cuamman. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Farrincton. The changes made by the House in the bill as 
originally introduced by me in the House were explained in great 
detail by C. Nils Tavares, of the Hawaii Statehood Commission, to 
this committee at a meeting held on March 6. These hearings are 
available in printed form. 

The bill recognizes the Constitutional Convention of 1950 that was 
held in Hawaii under authority of Territorial law and at Territorial 
expense as meeting this requirement of an enabling act. It provides 
that the constitution shall be subject to approval by Congress. 

It defines the provisions with respect to the disposition of public 
lands, but makes no fundamental changes in them. The provision 
for the creation of a Joint Committee of Congress to reach a final 
determination on the disposition of those Federal lands, not assigned 
in the bill, remains. 

In view of questions raised and the disputes arising out of the con- 
sideration of the so-called tidelands question, the bill was amended by 
the House to provide that any rule with respect to the offshore areas 
of the States adopted by Congress should apply, also, to Hawaii. 
This seems to us of Hawaii and to the House committee to offer a 
satisfactory and altogether fair solution of this problem. 

Senator Anperson. Do you think that restricts in any way the 
waters between the islands? 

Senator Jackson. They will get the Territorial waters in that 
way. 

Mr. Farrineron. I am coming now to the subject of boundaries, 
Senator. 

Senator Anperson. What did your reference there to the submerged 
lands bill mean ? 

Mr. Farrrneton. The reference means that if Congress should pro- 
vide that a State has title to the submerged lands up to the 3-mile 
limit, then we also should have the title to the submerged lands up 
to the 3-mile limit. 

Senator Jackson. It also includes the historical boundaries and you 
lay claim to the Territorial waters. 

Mr. Farrincron. No, we don’t. 

Senator Anperson. I am sorry? 
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Mr. Farrineton. No, we do not. 

Senator Anprerson. That is very interesting, because that is what 
most of the argument has been about. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think definitely, Senator, we will be able to clear 
up that dispute without any difficulty. 

Senator ANperson. We have been through it a dozen times. 

Senator Jackson. The Kingdom of Hawaii was supposed to be in- 
clude the Territorial waters. 

Senator Anprerson. That is correct. That is what kept the bill 
from coming up before. 

Mr. Farrtneron. The waters between the islands are yours. 

The Cuatrman. Well, that will settle it, Senator. I think you will 
get another witness or two. 

Senator Anperson. I am questioning whether he has authority to 
abandon the claim of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. Farritneron. I think that is the position of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Senator Anperson. I think it is not. I can show you where the 
legislature has been sending out resolutions. 

Mr. Farrineron. I think the other witnesses will bear me out. 

Senator Anperson. Allright. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Farrineron. I have now a statement on the boundaries for 
your benefit. We hope that we can clarify any doubts you may have. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I do not think the legislature intended to take that 
position. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Farrtneron. All right, Senator. 

With respect to the boundaries of the new State, I want to point 
out that this question was dealt with at great length by the House 
committee. It has been given exhaustive study by officials of both 
the Federal Government and Hawaii. Iam confident that any ques- 
tions remaining about the boundaries of the proposed State can now 
be readily answered. With respect to the boundaries, the bill pro- 
vides that the State of Hawaii shall be created out of the Territory 
of Hawaii as at present described. The same language has been 
incorporated in every bill introduced in recent years to give state- 
hood to Hawaii. The proposed constitution of the State of Hawaii 
that has already been approved by the people of Hawaii makes similar 
provision for the boundary of the State by stating the State of Hawaii 
chall include the islands and Territorial waters heretofore constituting 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator Anperson. That is the very point. This is what they in- 
clude as shown on the map. It includes that strip of water between 
Hawaii and Oahu, and right on through here. It includes 80 miles 
of open ocean. 

Mr. Farrrneron. I do not understand it as including that area, 
Senator. 

Senator Anperson. This map was furnished me by the Department 
of the Interior. This is not my map, but the original document sent 
by the Department of the Interior to this committee in response to a 
question from the Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Let us hear the Delegate and the other witnesses. 
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Senator Anperson. He has said something that does not accord 
with what the testimony has been, what the resolutions have been, 
and what the Department of the Interior says. 

The Cuatrman. The Department of the Interior has been w rong 
before. I do not know that it is on this, but it has been wrong. 

Senator Anperson. That, of course, is before the Republican 
Party, I am sure. 

The CnarrMan. Please proceed, Joe. 

Mr. Farrtneron. This, therefore, is our position on the boundaries 
of the new State. It is supported by the administration which recom- 
mends that the islands now constituting the Territory of Hawaii be 
included in the State of Hawaii. Its position is set forth in a letter 
addressed by the assistant Secretary of the Interior, Orme Lewis, 
to the Chairman of the Committee, dated April 29, 1953, and cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Anperson. What does that letter provide? 

The CHatmrMan. Do you want the Chairman to read the letter? 

Senator ANpERsON. No. 

The Carman. We will insert the letter of April 29, signed by 
Orme Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, on the response 
to our request for rec ommendations concerning the islands which 
should be included in the State of Hawaii at this point. 

Senator Smaruers. Why do we not just have it read and save time? 
Apparently no one has read it, even though we did have it available. 
The Chairman sent me one but I am frank to say I did not read it, 
and I think it is probably true of the rest of them. 

Senator Anperson. I think there is only one paragraph that deals 
with it. 

The CHatrman. Have you a copy? 

Senator Anprerson. Yes. (Reading :] 

To avoid misunderstanding it should be pointed out that the stretches of 
ocean separating the islands here in question would not become a part of the 
State of Hawaii. While the Kingdom of Hawaii at one time asserted a claim 
to jurisdiction of the channel between the eight main islands, this claim clearly 
was not intended to apply to the waters between the more remote, and then 
uninhabited islands here discussed. The provision of the State Constitution 
quoted above mentions only islands and Territorial waters. This terminology 
would be entirely inadequate to incorporate within the State those stretches 
of the ocean that are more than three geographical miles distant from the 
coastline and over which there is no established historical claim of jurisdiction. 

Well, in this particular instance there is an established historical 
claim of jurisdiction. So the letter does not answer a thing. I said 
that I was confused, and your newspaper gave me a glorious going 
over because I was confused. Obviously, you are not. If you will 
tell me where it is, I will be delighted. 

Mr. Farrineton. I think what has caused the confusion on this 
issue is the claim of Hawaii to jurisdiction over certain activities, in- 
volving transportation and communication in the channels. We do 
not ask for anything more than a State has. We do not claim title 
to the lands under the ocean beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Now, if there is any doubt about that, Senator, I suggest that an 
amendment be written into the bill. I am here to testify that I am 
in favor of it. 

Senator Anperson. I suggested at one time, Mr. Farrington, that 
if we would write the bill to limit it to 3 miles around each one of 
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the eight main islands—of course I went a little further and suggested 
we leave out the leeward islands and Palmyra—a bill could come out 
of here very, very quickly. But I was immediately confronted with 
the fact that Hawaii would be giving up part of its territory. The 
Senator from Florida suggested we try to draw a map. The map 
that resulted was a tremendous expanse of ocean. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Senator, I appreciate your foresight and your 
wisdom. 

Senator ANpErsSON. I am not asking for any appreciation for it. 
Quite obviously I must be wrong, because I have been reading the 
Hawaiian newspapers. 

Mr. Farrtneton. And I want to say that I think we can come to 
an agreement on this without any difficulty whatsoever. 

Senator ANnpERsON. I do not care to go further except to say do I 
understand now it is your position, and we will get to other witnesses 
later, that a bill leaving out the question of the leeward islands and 
Palmyra for a moment, but that a bill that limited the waters around 
each island to 3 miles and eliminated any possibility of claim to 
waters between, would be satisfactory to you? 

Mr. Farrineron. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. I have left out the other questions. 

Mr. Farrrneton. Yes. There is the understanding, of course, that 
there are certain activities involving communication and tr anspor- 
tation that, under the law, normally come within the jurisdiction of 
the State, that would come under the jurisdiction of the State of 
Hawaii. 

Senator ANpERsON. That is the very question. 

Senator Jackson. You cannot do that. We had that case up, as 
Senator Anderson pointed out a while ago, in connection with the one 
involving the United Airlines between Los Angeles and the island 
of— 

Senator Anperson. It is Wilmington Transportation Company Vv. 
the Railroad Commission of the State of California. It is in United 
States Reports 236, at page 151. That is the very question that was 
involved here. 

Now, the State of California found it did not have jurisdiction be- 
tween the California mainland and Catalina Island, but you people 
in Hawaii insist you must have control of transportation between 
Oahu and the island of Hawaii, even though there may be a stretch 
of ocean between there. 

Senator Smatruers. May I ask a question of the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Senator Anperson. I cannot answer questions; all I can do is ask 
them. 

Senator Smatuers. In view of the legislation recently adopted in 
the so-called tidelands as distinguished from the € >ntinental Shelf, 
wouldn’t Hawaii be able to establish its historical claim, we will say, 
from Oahu to Hawaii, and under that legislation which recognizes 
the historical boundary, run from one to the other and therefore in- 
clude the lands and the waters between the islands? 

Senator Anverson. I think there is no question but that this little 
piece here between Niihau and Kauai does not get involved in it 
somehow. But everything in these red lines would be regarded as 
area over which the new State of Hawaii would have jurisdiction 
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over steamships and airlines, telephone and transportation, and every- 
thing of that nature. And yet you put in your constitution that you 
want to be in on an equal footing, or the amendment suggested that. 
California would like to get in on the same footing with Hawaii on 
that basis, because it would like to be able to control out to Catalina 
Island and San Clemente Island. It is only because, in the discus- 
sion of what my friend from Florida is happy to call tidelands legis 
lation, we got into these questions of what happens when you have 
30 miles of ocean between the main shoreline of a State and this 
island. I think it is a question of which the representatives of 
Hawali are going to some day need to come to a clarification. You 
agree with me that 3 miles is all right, except—and it is the “except” 
that I say there is confusion about. 

Mr. Farrineron. Well, I think that can be clarified. 

Senator Anperson. I do, too. I do not think it is any problem at 
all. 

Mr. Farrineron. Let me say, Senator, that the question of our his 
torical boundaries was confused by reference to a law that was passed 
during the Kamehameha dynasty in 1854, I believe. We have dis- 
covered on further investigation that that law was repealed in 1858 
so it no longer applies. 

Senator AnpgeRSON. There was a commission out there in 1890, or 
sometime in that period, in which it again asserts the rights of Hawaii 
to the waters between the islands, not just for exploration between the 
bed of the sea, but to control fishing. 

Senator Smatuers. Under this agreement that Farrington is talking 
about, that he is willing to make, would that permit, for example, 
Russian submarines to come up between those two little islands on 
the far left end of that map, and call themselves in territorial waters 
so that the United States or the Hawaiian State would have no reason 
for objection to their coming into that area ? 

Mr. Farrineron. No, Senator. We have had a lot of experience 
with a situation of that kind. We do not claim the areas beyond the 
5-mile limit. During the period of World War II there were Japanese 
submarines all through there, firing on us from time to time. 

Senator Smaruers. I am talking about when the state of war does 
not exist, but a state of near war is hanging over us all the time, and 
preparation for war. Obviously, surely there were a lot of them 
out there during the war. I am talking about today, for recon- 
noitering and information purposes, if a Russian submarine came in 
there, and it was admitted to be territorial waters, they would have a 
perfect right to sit there and photograph both ways, and do every- 
thing they wanted to do, and nobody can object. 

Mr. Farrineton. We do not claim they are territorial waters. 

Senator Jackson. Here is the summary of what we are talking 

about, the way the record stands now. In the hearings on March 12, 
1953, in those we were discussing the question of the boundar y lines— 
the overall boundaries which included also the title areas. This is 
what Senator Cordon had to say 

Senator Corvon. I am reading from what is set out here as part 1, chapter 
VI, article I, of the Second Act of King Kamehameha of the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
promulgated April 27, 1846. I begin with the quotation again: 


“The jurisdiction of the Hawaiian Islands shall extend and be exclusive for 
the distance of 1 marine league seaward surrounding each of the islands of 
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Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau; com- 
mencing at low-water mark on each of the respective coasts of said islands. 
The marine jurisdiction of the Hawaiian Islands shall also be exclusive in all 
the channels passing between the respective islands, and dividing them; which 
jurisdiction shall extend from island to island.” 

This is the significant part. This is Senator Cordon speaking now: 


That is the language of the King, and he was claiming the water. Whatever 
he claimed that a sovereign could claim the Republic succeeded to. Whatever 
the Republic succeeded to was annexed to the United States. Whatever was 
annexed to the United States was organized into a Territory. We seek now to 
create a State out of the organized Territory. That would seem to be the logical 
sequence. 

In other words, the way the bill appeared before the committee on that 
date it was that we were including in the Territory of Hawaii every- 
thing back to 1846. 

Mr. Farrtneron. In the State of Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. I mean in the State of Hawaii, everything back 
to 1846. Iam merely trying to clarify that. 

Senator Smaruers. That claim included all the waters. 

Senator Jackson. It included all the waters and—what was that, a 
marine league ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Well, certainly the presence—— 

Senator Jackson. That is the way it passed the House, I take it. 

The Cuarrman. It is certainly the privilege of this committee to 
change this bill in any way to suit the people of Hawaii, if it is agree- 
able to us. 

Senator Anperson. My only point was, Mr. Chairman, that I 
thought we ought to clarify it at the time. If we had clarified.the 
question of how far out the boundaries of the States ran a long time 
ago, or had tried to do it in 1935, when oil was discovered off the shores 

f California and Texas, it would have been easy to do. It is fairly 

asy todo this now. But if we just gloss it over as the House bill did, 
I think, and as it has been suggested at other times, that we do, then 
we are in trouble later on. The whole point of my suggestion was 
that we try to define and limit now what these boundaries are. It is 
better to do it now than later. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you would like to have the State 
boundaries correspond with the legislation that was recently passed 
by Congress ? 

Senator AnprErson. Precisely. 

Senator Jackson. I think that is important, because if my recollec- 
tion serves me correctly, and I want to be corrected, Mr. Farrington, 
on the floor of the House the question was asked about the boundaries, 
the boundary lines of the proposed State of Hawaii. Whoever was 
on the floor in charge at the time could not answer the question. I 
mean, that is a pretty sad legislative history after we spent a month 

on the floor of the United States Senate on the tidelands oil over this 
very question of boundary lines. But that is what happened in the 
House. I was flabbergasted when this bill came over to find that in 
the legislative history of the bill nobody knew where the boundary 
lines were, either as to Palmyra, and all the way on up to Midway, 
and the area around the islands. The record disclosed that it was 
nothing but confusion, and no one could answer a specific ‘question 
on the floor of the House, when this bill was passed. 
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Senator Martone, Regardless of what this committee might do, or 
the Senate might do, it would then go to conference and the whole 
matter would be opened up again, would it not? 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask the Delegate and the attorney. 
Mr. Tavares, if, in fixing up a proposed amendment, there were a 
number of amendments, undoubtedly, to make to this confidential 
print that we have on our hands today, if the staff puts in a proviso 
for State boundaries that correspond exactly with the legislation that 
has recently been passed by Congress, if that is agreeable to them ? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, the only thing we would—— 

Senator Jackson. Wait a minute. The only problem you run into 
there, if you get into historical boundaries, they will be claiming all 
the territorial waters between Hawaii and Maui. 

The CuarrMan. I figure on an amendment in there that will say, 
just as the Delegate said, that they claim 1 league or 3 miles, and 
only that. 

Senator Jackson. That is different. But the bill that passed the 
Congress had several alternatives. It was 3 miles or the historical 
boundaries. Now, if you take that language—— 

The CuatrMan. We mentioned the 3-mile limit. 

Senator Jackson. You would modify it to that extent? 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Senator Jackson. That is entirely different. My point was if you 
used the language of the bill that passed you would have the historical 
boundaries and that would include all the territorial waters. 

Mr. Farrineron. I think there is some dispute whether it would, 
Senator. I would like Mr. Tavares, if it is agreeable to the chairman, 
to make a brief statement with respect to that. 

The Cuatrman, That is all right. Mr. Tavares? 


STATEMENT OF C. NILS TAVARES, CHAIRMAN, HAWAII 
STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


Mr. Tavares. I think part of this problem is the result of a mis- 
understanding. As counsel for the Statehood Commission, we de- 
pended on this act of Kamehameha III, and further research, includ- 
ing some by the Department of Justice of the United States brought 
out the fact that the act which I had quoted of Kamehameha III, en- 
acted on April 27, 1846, had been repealed by the Civil Code of 1859. 
So that to that extent—— 

Senator Jackson. It was repealed by the act of 1879? 

Mr. Tavares. 1859. We nevertheless were interested, and in mak- 
ing these statements we were interested, not in the ownership of land 
under the sea, not in contro] of the waters as such between the islands, 
but in the ability to tax and to otherwise affect intrastate transactions. 
In our concern to be sure that was taken care of, we cited these presi- 
dents in support of that State jurisdiction. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you were trying to draft bound- 
aries that would give you the necessary legal bases to maintain an 
intrastate position as contrasted with an interstate position ? 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. And as far as the Statehood bill 
as passed by the House was concerned, it did not attempt, it did not 
in specific terms say, that the channel should be included. That was 
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an interpretation which I am afraid I was responsbile for and I think 
somewhat mistakenly in making my remarks a little too broad. 

Senator Jackson. You will agree that the legislative history is 
pretty sad on this situation on the House side. T mean, we get into 
a colloquy on the floor and nobody knows where the boundary lines 
are, after having the Congress spend weeks on this question of bound- 
ary lines for the 48 States and then starting off on the 49th one to find 
that we are just redoing this job all over again by creating more am- 
biguities. 

Mr. Tavares. Well, I will go with that part way, but not entirely, 
Senator, for this reason: There are many problems of law which after 
you look them up in the court decisions you will find are clear, but 
they are not clear just because we do not know of those decisions. I 
believe, regardless of what was said on the floor of the House, re- 
search, and more intensive research which was done later and I 
am very glad it was done, indicates and would have indicated that 
the problem was clear. The number of islands included in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii are clear from our history. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this question: In order for the 
new State to get intrastate jur isdiction, so you can regulate commerce 
between the islands could the Congress convey territorial waters 
beyond the 3-mile limit in your opinion? 

Mr. Tavares. I think it might. But I don’t think it is necessary. 

Senator Jackson. You see what you are asking is that we convey 
to you not what happened in connection with the promulgation of the 
Continental Shelf proclamation of 1945, which was the seabed, sub- 
soil, but you would have to have conveyed to you, that is, to the State 
of Hawaii, the waters above the subsoil, which our Government has 
never maintained that we could do, because those are international 
waters, and you leave yourself in a situation where you are trying 
to give to the new State of Hawaii an area of jurisdiction which would 
place us in a completely inconsistent position internationally. 

Mr. Tavares. I think it is not necessary to go as far as that to 
give us what we want. We have studied the decisions and have come 
to an agreement with counsel for the Interior Department, that con- 

eyance—— 

Senator AnpEeRsoN. What was that agreement? What is the agree- 
ment? What have you agreed to? 

Mr. Tavares. That is, we have agreed that the general law would 
sufficiently protect our intrastate activities if we were granted, as 
a State, these islands with the 3-mile limit around them, that under 
the general law and the decisions, we would get to an adequate degree 
the intrastate jurisdiction that we need. 

Senator Jackson. How do yéu reconcile that with the Catalina 
case that Senator Anderson referred to? 

Mr. Tavares. The Catalina case as I recall it only decided that 
California could not regulate commerce on the high seas. It did not 
say that California could not tax transactions between those areas. 
That is what we are primarily interested in. That type of regulation, 
not laying down traffic rules over the high seas, but being able to say 
that when you go from one part of our ‘State to another part of our 
State, the ordinary intrastate activities can be taxed and otherwise 
affected by the State. We are satisfied now, after further study and 
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discussion with the Interior Department, that that is true under the 
general law and that we can safely trust the general law. 

Senator Jackson. By the general law, you are referring to the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court : 

Mr. Tavares. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Let me ask you this question. You are familiar 
with the constitutional rules where the Federal Government has the 
sole right to legislate in interstate transactions. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You are also familiar with the broad area where, 
if the Federal Government has not occupied the field, a State may 
enter. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. You are also familiar with the area where there 
is concurrent, or in other words you have all sorts me police regula- 
tions, and soon. Are you sure that this being the area between these 
islands beyond the 3-mile limit would give you the right to tax on 
that portion of the property and the time that that property is used 
in interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes; we are satisfied from the general decisions that, 
for instance, a sale made from one island to another, we could tax the 
gross proceeds of that sale without any question. 

Senator Anprerson. I do not follow you. 

Mr. Tavares. Suppose we take the island of Hawaii, take sugar and 
ship it to Oahu, across the high seas. There are more than 3 miles of 
ocean between the Island of Hawaii and the Island of Oahu, but the 
proceeds of that sale could be taxed by the State as an intrastate sale, 
even though the goods go from one island out on to the seas and back 
to another island. 

Senator Anprerson. Do you mean that if a citizen of New Mexico 
sold something in one part of the State to a person in another part of 
the State, that the sales tax applies to that, therefore you can apply 
a sales tax, or are you trying to say because it is transported you can 
tax it? 

Mr. Tavares. No, sir; I am just trying to say what the first part of 
your statement means. That is, it is an intrastate transaction and the 
fact that it he uppens to go over the high seas in between would not pre- 
vent us from taxing. We were somewhat concerned at first with that, 
and with that type of regulation. That is what we were mostly con- 
cerned with. 

Senator Jackson. Can you tax the vessels that travel, in effect, 
interstate commerce, between the islands ? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes; we believe that we could tax, for instance, that 
activity. I think there isa New York case. 

Senator Jackson. But not on that part. Supposing it develops 
that the vessel has a use tax, or something, and 90 percent of the time 
the vessel is in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Tavares. We are convinced that the proper line of demarcation 
is in a situation where goods are transported from one State into an- 
other State under circumstances allowing that other State to tax, and 
then back into the original State, that then you must apportion the 
gross proceeds of that transportation on some equitable ake. But 
if it happens to go on waterways that no other State can tax, we can 
tax all of it, and we believe the decisions sustain us in that respect. 
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Senator Smaruers. There is an airplane case, is there not, where an 
rplane took off from one State. In other words, while it was en 
route, it was over Federal territory and Federal domain, but it landed 
back within State boundaries and it was held by the State that it was 
an intrastate transaction and therefore the State could tax. 

Mr. Tavares. As long as no other State can tax that transaction, 
we can tax the whole of it. If it happens to go on land, then since 
other States that they go into have the right to tax, the Supreme Court 
has held that you must apportion it. But when it goes over water 
and does not touch at the other shore, that is the New York case, the 
state—— 

Senator Jackson. What things cannot you do under the Supreme 
Court decisions in connection with these interisland operations? 
You are familiar with what I just outlined. I mean, I have forgotten 
a lot of this constitutional law, but I know those general fields are 
fundamentally correct. You have certain areas that you cannot touch 
in interstate commerce. I mean, the Congress has the exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Then you get into that next area where if the Federal Government 
has not acted through its Congress, then the States may legislate. 
Then you have the third field where if the Federal Government enters 
the field it invalidates all State statutes, right ? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What else have I left out? Are those the three 
basic points? 

Mr. Tavares. I think those are the three basic situations. 

Senator Jackson. You are going to be, maybe, in a difficult situa- 
tion in that first categor V5 because of the interstate transactions. 

Mr. Tavares. We believe we can safe ‘ly trust to the courts to lay 
down the proper line of demarcation, and we are willing to do that, 
because we believe that from the necessities of the occasion, where a 
transaction occurs between two parts of the same State, under circum- 
stances which would not unduly burden interstate commerce, if we 
regulated it or taxed it and so forth, that the courts would sustain our 
right to do so; particularly if the Federal Government had not pre- 
empted the field. 

Senator Jackson. One thing I do not believe you can do is that you 
would not be able to regulate the tariffs and so on between the islands. 
That would be exclusively Federal, would it not ? 

Mr. Tavares. No State could do that either, if you mean import or 
export tariffs. 

Senator Jackson. I say they could not, so that comes in the first 
category. That you could not touch. 

Mr. Tavares. No, I do not think we could lay down rules for navi- 
gation outside of the 3-mile limit or export or import taxes. But if 
an activity was occurring which left one island and went to another, 
I think we could affect it in some way by our laws. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, this is the most 
complicated field in the world. I am not trying to encumber the 
record, but I am sure you as a lawyer, Mr. Tavares, when you get into 
this area you are getting into no-man’s land. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. But it is a no-man’s land that even 
the States have to consider a no-man’s land, because the laws are 
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being made every day even as to the existing States, and I do not think 
you can lay down a Jaw to cover all possibilities. 

Senator Jackson. The question of this is that much of this involves 
direct constitutional questions, and nothing that we passed could 
change the constitutional rulings of the court. 

Mr. Tavares. That was the basis of my statement that we are 
willing to leave it to the courts to lay down the proper lines. 

Senator Jackson. I think you are right, because the difficult ques- 
tions involve those exclusive peeeagee which the Supreme Court has 
said time and time again that the States, in the absence of an 
amendment to the Constitution, cannot legislate, even though the Fed- 
eral Government has not legislated. It is in an exclusive Federal 
area. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes. 

Senator ANperson. You stated to the papers in Honolulu that I was 
confused because I wanted to be confused, and not because there 
was any area of confusion here, that you have developed a boundary 
definition which is accepted by all departments. May we have that 
definition for the record ? 

Mr. Tavares. I expected Mr. Slaughter to be here. He had sent usa 
statement. 

Senator AnpEerson. You must have seen it, you stated in the Hono- 
lulu Bulletin of June 16 that it exists. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. We have a letter from Mr. Slaughter, 
I believe. I am sorry he is not here because I fully expected he would 
have presented it. 

Senator Anperson. You mean you did not know what was in it when 
you made this statement ? 

Mr. Tavares. No, sir. We certainly have the letter here. 

The Cuamman,. You would rather Slaughter present it? 

Mr. Tavares. I can have a copy made. I have it tied into this file 
here. 

Senator Anprerson. Just read me the definition of the boundary. 

Mr. Tavares. Give me a moment to find it. Pardon me. 

This is the one which we felt would be acceptable. On page 2, I 
think this refers to the committee print No. 2. That is the only one 
I know of, the latest one that I know of. I have not been furnished 
any later print. 

On page 2, after line 7, insert at the end of section 1 a new para- 
graph to read as follows. It isa rather long paragraph. 

The State of Hawaii shall consist of all the islands and other bodies of 
land exposed at low tide that form the Hawaiian Archipelago, together with 
the reefs and territorial waters appurtenant to such islands and other bodies 
of land, except the Midway Islands, together with their appurtenant reefs 
and territorial waters; and shall also include the atoll known as Palmyra Is- 
land, together with its appurtenant reefs and territorial waters. For the 
purpose of this provision the Hawaiian Archipelago is defined as the islands 
and other bodies of land exposed at low tide, whether now or hereafter exist- 
ing, that lie within the following line: Beginning at the intersection of the 
meridian of longitude 154 degrees west with the parallel of latitude 25 degrees 
north; thence west along said parallel to its intersection with the meridian of 
longitude 166 degrees west; thence north along said meridian to its intersection 
with the parallel of latitude 27 degrees north; thence west along said parallel 
to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 175 degrees west; thence 
north along said meridian to its intersection with the parallel of latitude 29 


degrees north; thence west along said parallel to its intersection with the meri- 
dian of longitude 179 degrees west; thence south along said meridian to its 
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intersection with the parallel of latitude 24 degrees north; thence east along 
said parallel to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 169 degrees 
west; thence south along said meridian to its intersection with the parallel of 
latitude 21 degrees north ; thence east along said parallel to its intersection with 
the meridian of longitude 161 degrees west; thence south along said meridian 
to its intersection with the parallel of latitude 18 degrees north; thence east 
along said parallel to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 154 degrees 
west; thence north along said meridian to the place of beginning— 

Senator Annerson. Is that the definition ? 

Mr. Tavares (reading) : 

All of said meridians of longtitude being described by reference to the number 
of degrees west of Greenwich, and all of said parallels of latitude being de- 
scribed by reference to the number of degrees north of the Hquator. 

Pay particular attention to this, sir, I ask you: 


For the purposes of this provision, territorial waters are defined as all inland 
waters, all waters between the line of mean high tide and the line of ordinary 
low water, and all waters seaward to a line three geographical miles distant 
from the coastline, said coastline being described as the line of ordinary low 
water along that portion of the coast, which is in direct contact with the open 
sea and the line marking the seaward limit of inland waters. 

Senator AnpEerson. Do you know whether these lines on this chart 
[referring to chart on stand] fairly accurately describe the area you 
have just now included in the State of Hawaii? 

Mr. Tavares. No, sir. Senator, it was my recollection that this is 
the map that Mr. Slaughter sent to us asking us if it would be agree- 
able to us to use that description [referring to a map in Mr. Tavares’ 
hand]. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to interrupt this 
testimony. It is very interesting but the free-trade bill is coming up. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to recess in a minute. 

Senator ANpreRsON. Does this other map cover it, then? I want to 
get what it is. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir. Of course, there are different ways to de- 
scribe it. You could make a straight line or make it that way. 

Senator Anperson. This is what you said in the newspaper, the 
definition of these boundaries which are accepted by all the depart- 
ments ? 

Mr. Tavares. It is my understanding that that would be accept- 
able to the Department. 

Senator ANperson. In other words, they then believe that the 
boundaries of the State of Hawaii should run out into the open ocean 
in this fashion ? 

Mr. Tavares. No, sir. That is not my understanding. 

Senator ANDERSON. But you just got through reading it. 

The Crarrman. The last paragraph qualified that, I think, Sen- 
ator Anderson. 

Mr. Tavares. It is my understanding that they meant what this 
says, that is, whatever islands appear in that area are the islands in- 
cluded. Just for convenience, these parallels were used. They could 
be used any other way just as long as they include the islands. We 
would not object to using some other description or naming them 
island by island within the 3-mile limit. 

Senator ANprerson. I am worried about the water between here. 
You understand thoroughly what my reasoning is. Where do you 
limit it to islands only and exclude the waters between those islands? 
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Mr. Tavares. The description which I read, Mr. Chairman, stated 
at one point: 

For the purpose of this provision, the Hawaiian Archipelago is defined as the 
islands and other bodies of land, exposed at low tide, whether now or hereafter 
existing that lie within the following line. 

And then comes the line. Then it goes on to say at the bottom, the 
last sentence, which then defines it by exclusion : 


I‘or the purposes of this provision, territorial waters are defined as all inland 
waters, all waters between the line of mean high tide—— 


Senator Anperson. All inland waters? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes. [Reading:] 
all inland waters, all waters between the line of mean high tide and the line of 
ordinary low water, and all waters seaward to a line three geographical miles 
distant from the coastline, said coastline being described as the line of ordinary 
low water along that portion of the coast which is in direct contact with the open 
sea and the line marking the seaward limit of inland waters. 

Senator Anperson. What is the line marking the seaward limit of 
inland waters? 

Mr. Tavares. Ordinarily, according to the general law, it is the line 
between headlands, if there are headlands, for instance. In other 
words, the mouths of bays and so forth, the line marking inland waters 
usually is that line, or else the coastline, if it happens to be perfectly 
straight. 

Senator ANperson. When did you agree on this definition with the 
departments ? 

Mr. Tavares. We have been earrying on a correspondence over & 
period of months with Mr. Slaughter, and arguing back and forth 
about these boundaries. It was my understanding that Mr. Slaughter 
had had his discussions, informal discussions, with various depart- 
ments and the Interior Department. I must say this in fairness to Mr. 
Slaughter—— 

Senator Anperson. When did this become public? I am trying to 
find out when you thought I knew the existence of this document. Did 
you make this public? 

Mr. Tavares. Pardon me. Perhaps [ am doing both you and Mr. 
Slaughter an injustice, if that is the interpretation placed on it. 

Senator Anderson. You said it had been agreed upon, and I should 
not have been confused, possibly, because the “Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission working in conjunction with the Departments of Interior and 

Defense developed a boundary definition which was accepted. Not 
acceptable, but accepted by these Departments. How was I to know 
that? When did you make this public? 

Mr. Tavares. Senator, in the first place, the Senator is taking state- 
ments made by someone else and tying them up to statements made by 
me. I said nothing about the Senator having no reason to be confused. 

Senator AnpErson. Is your name C, Nils Tavares? 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. But I did not make the statement that 
the Senator is confused. That is made by someone else. I don’t make 
that kind of statement. 

Senator Anperson. You said you did not understand my statements. 

Mr. Tavares, now chairman of the Statehood Commission, said he did not quite 


understand the Senator’s statement as quoted in the United Press dispatch 
from Washington. There is more to it than that, I am sure. 
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What more is there to it? 

Mr. Tavares. If the Senator will refresh my recollection as to the 
statements made, I will explain. 

Senator Anperson. You said: 

Boundaries are important in connection with ownership of submerged lands. 
There are other questions such as relative jurisdiction between States and the 
Federal Government, to which Senator Anderson may be referring. But we 
feel these have been sufficiently defined by the courts. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. What else did you think there was to my state- 
ment when I said I was confused on the boundary question ? 

Mr. Tavares. The point I was making was that I thought the state- 
ment quoted was incomplete. 

Senator ANpERsoN. No; it was fully complete. 

Mr. Tavares. Well, I don’t know whether the statement is quoted 
here. I don’t recall the exact words. If I could get that, I will ex- 
plain, if I could get the Senator’s exact words. 

Senator Anperson. I do not know how you will get my exact words, 
because I never issued a statement. 

The Cuarrman. Is this going to be material to the writing of the 
bill, Senator Anderson ? 

Senator Anprrson. No; I do not think it is. But there has been a 
terrific lot said here. This newspaper prints a bunch of black print 
on one side and below it it says: 

Attention, Senator Anderson: You don’t know the boundaries of the State. 
Here they are. 

I think there is a little obligation once in a while to try to be fair to 
somebody in this world, not any particular obligation and not any- 
thing that you have to live up to, but the newspapers have “State 
boundaries not unclear.” 

Mr. Farrincton. May I interrupt the Senator ? 

Senator ANpERsON. Governor King stated all of this about me, and 
then he sent me a private communication explaining his regret that 
he had accused me of being a little dishonest about this. 

Mr. Farrincron. Senator that is a clipping from the Honolulu 
Advertiser that quotes a report sent out there by the United Press 
from Washington. They quote you as saying that you are—they 
quote you. Whether they quoted you accurately or not 

Senator Anperson. I always assume they do, because it is hard on 
reporters when people are talking to them to keep them straight, and 
generally they do. 





ABUSE OF SENATORS 


Senator Martone. As long as we have gone this far, just so the 
Senator from New Mexico does not feel lonesome, I would like to 
enter a statement at this point made by the Statehood Commission in 
relation to a bill that I introduced on May 27, providing for Hawaii 
to elect their own governor and secretary, who would serve as lieu- 
tenant governor, and to appoint their own judges and to write their 
own constitution within the framework of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

It was the same kind of a bill introduced by the chairman, Mr. 
Butler, on January 7, for Alaska, 
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It is the same principle of the bill that was enacted into law for 
Puerto Rico. Five of us went to Puerto Rico in 1947 when statehood 
was a very hot subject. 

Such an arrangement to elect their own governor and adopt their 
own constitution was recommended at that time. 

I have a statement issued on June 28, 1953, from the Territory of 
Hawaii, United States of America, Hawaii Statehood Commission. 

The Cuarrman. June 28? That was Sunday. 

Senator Matone. I have not checked it. 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C, 

Delegate Joseph R. Farrington issued the following statement 
today : 

Senator Malone proposes that the executive and judicial officials of Hawaii 
now chosen by the President be elected by popular vote without even suggesting 
the people of Hawaii be exempt from Federal taxation. 

In his bill to extend to Hawaii the so-called commonwealth status of Puerto 
Rico he fails to point out that Hawaii does now and always has paid the same 
Federal taxes as the States—normally more each year than 10 individual States 
including Nevada—while Puerto Rico does not and never has. 

To extend commonwealth status to Hawaii as proposed by Senator Malone 
would be colonialism, pure and simple, a backward step and a rank and cynical 
betrayal of promises that would damage the prestige of this country throughout 
the Pacific and many other parts of the world. 

It is a phony proposition and we of Hawaii want nothing of it. 

The bill as introduced both for Alaska and Hawaii has elicited some 
very favorable comments. It is not necessary to put the correspond- 
ence into the record at this time, but I just want the Senator from 
New Mexico to know that he was not an isolated case. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you wanted the Senator from New 
Mexico to feel that he had a little company in this committee in this 
rather extended conversation. It is conversation. 

Senator Matonr. Senator, it is the kind of conversation—abuse of 
the Members of the Senate for disagreeing with some Territorial resi- 
dents, which go a long way toward proving their unfitness for state- 
hood. 

The CHarrman. A lot of the conversation this morning has had 
nothing to do with the testimony of the Delegate from Hawaii, 
and I as chairman would like to have the courtesy of the attention of 
the committee members to the testimony that is given, and question- 
ing in the ordinary style. There is going to be no limit on the ques- 
tioning so far as I am concerned. But these extraneous matters kill 
a lot of time, and for myself, I am speaking, I do not like it. I want 
to get along with the business of the committee. 

Senator Manone. Mr. Chairman, the legislation under attack by Mr. 
Farrington was a bill introduced in just the same spirit as the Puerto 
Rican bill which became law, and the Alaskan bill by the distin- 
guished chairman, which I hope becomes law. It is the solution for 
the offshore areas. 

Senator Butter. Your conversation will be very appropriate when 
the committee takes up that bill that I presented in January and you 
presented in May. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate now when the 
witness attacks the integrity of the Members of the United States 
Senate whenever they do not agree with him as a Delegate to the 
Ilouse. The attack is more reprehensible, since it is prompted through 
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an organization financed through the legislature and taxpayers’ money 
of the people of Hawaii. 

The Cuarrman. No; not at all. I introduced the same bill. I do 
not question your sincerity. 

Senator Matone. You are not under attack since you agree with 
the Delegate from Hawaii, and the editor of this sheet financed by 
the taxpayers of Hawaii. 

Senator Smatuers. Mr. Chairman, did you introduce the same bill 
where they elect their own governor and that sort of thing in January 
of this year? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. One was for Alaska and one was for Hawaii. 

The CuairMan. Yes. Now, as I said at the opening of the session, 
we will have to recess to go to the floor, since there has been a quorum 

call. I would like to continue the hearings at 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
if we can get the permission of the Senate because we have here, i 
think, seven witnesses, and most of them came from Hawaii to be 
heard. Certainly, we owe them the courtesy of listening to their testi- 
mony and then tearing it to pieces and doing our own voting after they 
have gone. 

Senator Matone. Mr. Chairman, there is a bill or amendment on 
the floor in which some of us are intensely interested and that is the 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act. We certainly want to at- 
tend the session and participate in the debate. 

The CHatrman. There will always be bills like that, Senator 
Malone. I am just as interested in that as you are, but I am going to 
attend to this. We scheduled this before they scheduled that over 
there. 

Senator Martone. ‘That is right, but it has not yet passed—and I 
want to pratt ipate in the debate. 

Senator Smatuers. Mr. Chairman, I am ready to come back, but I 
do know this of the Senator from Nevada. I have heard him make 
many speeches about reciprocal trade and trade agreements, and every- 
body knows that is something he is vitally interested i in. While these 
people have come in here, and we do not want to unnec essarily keep 
them, nevertheless we still have our own business to attend to. Cer- 
tainly, we want to do what the chairman wants. But if necessary, I 
would just have to make a motion that we do not come back until in 
the morning. 

The Cuarrman. I would appreciate it very much if the Senator 
will cooperate with the committee. It is the mutual aid bill, it is not 
reciprocal trade. 

Senator Matone. The “free trade”—1934 Trade Agreements Act— 
is on the calendar. 

The Cuarrman. It is on the calendar, but it is not up. Mutual aid 
will be up. 

Senator SMarHers. They have one provision in Latin America that 
[ am very much concerned with. I do not know whether it is coming 
out this afternoon or not. Does anybody have any idea how long we 
are going to debate the mutual aid? 

The CuxamrMaN. I can assure the Senator here that the committee 
will attempt to do no voting or make any decisions. But I would like 
to make the record. All of us can read, and we can read the record 
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and come back and then do our arguing among ourselves in executive 
session. 

Senator Martone. I want to cooperate in every. way to complete 
the work of the committee. I would also like very much to examine 
these witnesses. Let us postpone discussion until we see what happens 
on the floor. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., the same doa). 


AFTER RECESS 


The CHatrmMan. The committee will be in order, 

The committee staff have themselves prepared some statements on 
different subjects, and there is also a memorandum prepared by the 
Department of the Interior, on wire and radio communications, which 
I think is noncontroversial as far as making it a part of the record is 
concerned. 

Then also, the Department of the Interior had a statement on surface 
transportation, economic regulation; one on air transportation, eco- 
nomic regulation, by the Department of the Interior; and another 
memorandum by the Department of the Interior on the applic ation of 
the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution to interisland trans- 
actions in Hawaii. 

‘There is a me ‘morandum on the same subject from the Department 
of the Navy by the Judge Advocate General. 

[ think, with your approval, I will make these memoranda a part 
of the record. 

Senator Smaruers, All right, sir. 

‘The memoranda referred to follow :) 


Wire AND RapIo COMMUNICATIONS 


Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior, April 10, 1953 


The Federal Communications Commission administers the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended (47 U.S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 151 et sec.). The act applies to all 
interstate and foreign transmission by wire and radio, to all interstate and foreign 
transmission of energy by radio, and to the licensing of radio stations. 

The authority of the Commission consists of regulating the charges and services 
of common carriers engaged in. as rstate or foreign communic ation by wire or 
radio, as defined by the act. Radio communication” is considered to include 
communication by wireless eats and wireless telephony. In Allen B. 
Dumont Laboratories v. Carroll (184 F. 2d 153 (Ct. App., 3d Cir., 1950) ), it was 
held to include television broadcasting, also. Carriers are required to file with 
the Commission tariffs showing all charges, and the classifications, regulations, 
and practices affecting such charges. The Commission is authorized to hold 
hearings as to the lawfulness of charges, to suspend tariffs, and to prescribe just 
an! reasonable rates. The act also authorizes the Commission to issue licenses 
for the operation of radio transmitting apparatus, and makes it unlawful for 
any person to operate any apparatus for the transmission of energy or com 
munications or signals by radio within any State, Territory, or possession when 
the effects of such use extend beyond the borders thereof, or upon vessels or 
aircraft of the United States, except in accordance with a license from the 
Commission. The Commission classifies radio stations and assigns frequencies. 

In subsections (e), (g), and (v), respectively, of section 3 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 158 (e), (g), and (v)), “‘inter- 
state communication” or “interstate transmission,” “the United States,” and 
“State” are defined as follows: 

“(e) ‘Interstate communication’ or ‘interstate transmission’ means communi- 
cation or transmission (1) from any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
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States (other than the Canal Zone), or the District of Columbia, to any other 
State, Territory, or possession of the United States (other than the Canal Zone), 
or the District of Columbia, (2) from or to the United States to or from the 
Canal Zone, insofar as such communication or transmission takes place within 
the United States, or (3) between points within the United States but through 
a foreign country; but shall not include wire communication between points 
within the same State, Territory, or possession of the United States or the 
District of Columbia, through any place outside thereof, if such communication is 
regulated by a State commission. 

“(o) ‘United States’ means the several States and Territories, the District of 
Columbia, and the possessions of the United States, but does not include the 
Canal Zone. 

“(y) ‘State’ includes the District of Columbia and the Territories and pos 
sessions.” 

Under the Communications Act the Federal Communications Commission now 
regulates wire and radio communication and transmission between the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and any State, Territory or possession, and the District of 
Columbia. After the Territory becomes the State of Hawaii, the Commission 
will continue to have jurisdiction over such communication and transmission 
rom the State of Hawaii to any other State, or to a Territory or possession or 
the District of Columbia. Similarly, the Commission now has jurisdiction of 

mmunication and transmission from the Territory of Hawaii to any othe1 
wint in the United States which may pass through a foreign country and it 
would continue to have such jurisdiction after the Territory became a State 

By court interpretation all radio transmission or communication from point 
to point within a State or Territory is regarded as interstate transmission or 
communication subject to regulation by the Commission, because of the potential 

terference with transmission or communication originating outside the State 
or upon a vessel of the United States (federal Radio Commission vy. Nelson Bros. 
Bond & Mortgage Co., 289 U. 8. 266 (19383)). Consequently, all radio transmis- 
sion or Communication within the States and within the Territories and pos- 
sessions is subject to license and regulation by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction in this regard would be unaffected by the change in Hawaii's 
political status from Territory to State. 

The Commission is not authorized to regulate any wholly intraterritorial 
or intrastate wire communication. It will be noted that the act also provides 
that the Commission’s jurisdiction shall not extend to wire communication 
between points within the same State or Territory through any place outside 
thereof if such communication is regulated by a State commission. Since the 
act defines “State” to include “Territory,” the effect of the provision is to exclude 
wire communication from point to point within either a Territory or a State 
through any place outside thereof if such communication is regulated by a Terri- 
torial or a State commission, as the case may be. Thus the jurisdiction of the 
Commission in this regard would not be affected by a change in Hawaii's political 
status. Either as a Territory or as a State, Hawaii could regulate wire com- 
munication from point to point in Hawaii through any place outside thereof, to 
the exclusion of the Commission. If the channels between the islands of Hawaii 
were not considered to be a part of the State of Hawaii, and wire communication 
by means of cables was carried on between the islands through the channels, the 
State of Hawaii, under the present language of the Communications Act, could 
regulate that communication to the exclusion of the Commission. 

The only radio communication control now exercised under Territorial law con- 
sists of the activities of a radio board, created to examine into all sources and 
causes of radio interference. The act creating the board makes it unlawful for 
any person to operate any kind of apparatus which causes unnecessary and 
reasonably preventable radio interference with transmission or reception of 
radio broadeasts, irrespective of their point of origin, but expressly disclaims any 
intention to extend regulatory power over any station licensed by the Federal 
Government, which is regularly engaged in interstate and international com- 
munication or if otherwise beyond the the regulatory power of the Territory. 

The Chief Counsel of the Federal Communications Commission has informally 
confirmed the conclusion that the admission of Hawaii to statehood would not 
affect the extent or nature of the Commission’s jurisdiction in Hawaii for the 
reason that the Communications Act does not confer upon the Commission any 
authority over wire and radio transmission and communication within the Terri- 
tory or between the Territory and a point outside the Territory which the 
Commission does not have over such transmission and communication within a 
State or between a State and a point outside thereof. 
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SURFACE ‘TRANSPORTATION 
Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior, March 13, 1953 
ECONOMIC REGULATION 


The Federal Maritime Board currently exercises regulatory jurisdiction over 
common carriers by water engaged in transportation between ports of the conti- 
nental States, its Territories and possessions, and ports in Hawaii. The Board 
also exercises such jurisdiction over common carriers by water engaged in trans- 
portation wholly within the Territory of Hawaii (46 U. 8. C., 1946 ed., secs, 801, 
843, 845b). The Board’s jurisdiction extends to the regulation of the rates and 
practices of such carriers. It does not issue certificates of public convenience 
and necessity. 

If Hawaii were to become a State, in the absence of any provision to the 
contrary in the enabling legislation, regulatory jurisdiction over vessels engaged 
in commerce between Hawaii and another State would be exercised by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which now regulates common carriers engaged in 
water transportation between the States (49 U. S. C., 1946 ed., secs. 902 (i), 902 
(k)). The Commission does not exercise any jurisdiction over intrastate surface 
transportation, and it would have no authority to do so in the case of Hawaii. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s interstate jurisdiction extends to the 
regulation of rates, fares, charges, and practices (49 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 
905), as well as to the issuance of certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity, without which vessels may not usually engage in interstate surface trans- 
portation (49 U. 8. C., 1946 ed., sec. 909). 

The Federal Maritime Board’s jurisdiction over carriers engaged in trans- 
portation between points in Hawaii would cease with the termination of Hawaii's 
Territorial status. The Board has no jurisdiction over intrastate surface trans- 
portation, It therefore presumably would not be significant for purposes of the 
Board’s jurisdiction, whether the channels between the islands of Hawaii are 
or are not defined or considered to be a part of the State. It appears that the 
Board’s current authority over surface transportation by water wholly within 
Hawaii does not depend upon whether the waters are or are not a part of the 
Territory. 

It appears, also, that the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would not be affected by a provision specifying that the channels between the 
islands of Hawaii either do or do not constitute a part of the State. The Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction extends to transportation “wholly by water from a place 
in a State to a place in any other State * * *,” as well as to other transportation 
not here relevant (49 U. S. C., 1946 ed., sec. 902 (i) (1) ). A vessel engaged in 
transportation by water from a place in Hawaii to another place in Hawaii and 
not entering another State or its waters would not be engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Merely to cross waters not within the State would not make such trans- 
portation interstate, and would not subject the carrier to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SAFETY REGULATION 


Federal vessel inspection laws and safety regulations are presently enforced 
by the Bureau of Customs and the Coast Guard. The jurisdiction of both agen- 
cies would be unaffected if Hawaii were to become a State. Their jurisdiction 
would also be unaffected if the boundaries of the State included or excluded the 
waters lying between the islands of Hawaii. 

Transportation to Hawaii and within Hawaii is now, and would after statehood 
continue to be, a part of the coastwise trade. The coastwise laws provide that 
no passengers or merchandise shall be transported between points in the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, in any vessel other than one documented 
(i. e., enrolled or licensed), under the laws of the United States (46 U. S. C., 
1946 ed., secs. 289, 883). Federal vessel-inspection laws and safety regulations 
are uniformly applicable to all vessels documented under the laws of the United 
States. As a consequence, such laws and regulations are now applicable to vessels 
engaged in transportation from the mainland to Hawaii or within Hawaii, and 
they would remain applicable if Hawaii were admitted into the Union. 
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Atr TRANSPORTATION 
Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior, March 13, 1953 
ECONOMIC REGULATION 


Under the Civil Aeronautics Act (52 Stat. 977, as amended, 49 U. S. C., 1946 
ed., sec. 401 et seq.), the Civil Aeronautics Board exercises economic regulatory 
jurisdiction over carriers engaging in interstate air transportation, overseas 
air transportation, and foreign air transportation. “Interstate air transporta- 
tion” is defined in relevant part to mean (@) transportation between a place in 
any State and a place in any other State, or (b) between places in the same State 
through the air space over any place outside thereof, or (c) between places 
in the same Territory of the United States. “Overseas air transportation” is 
defined in relevant part to mean transportation between a place in any State and 
any place in a Territory of the United States. : 

The regulatory jurisdiction of the CAB extends to authorization to engage 
in air transportation, to the fixing of rates for the carriage of persons and prop- 
erty and to mail pay, as well as to such matters as mergers, contracts between 
carriers, ete. 

The CAB now exercises economic regulatory jurisdiction over air transportation 
petween the continental United States and the Territory of Hawaii by virtue of 
the definition of “overseas air transportation” cited above. 

The CAB now exercises economic regulatory jurisdiction over air transpor- 
tation between islands of the Territory by virtue of the portion of the definition 
of “interstate air transportation” cited as ‘‘(c)” above. 

Upon the admission of Hawaii as a State, the CAB would continue to exercise 
economie regulatory jurisdiction over air transportation between the State 
and the continental United States, by virtue of the portion of the definition of 
“interstate air transportation “labeled “(a)” above. To the extent that the chan- 
nels and waters betwen the islands comprising the land area of the State of 
Hawaii are not defined or considered to be a part of the State of Hawaii, the 
CAB would continue to exercise regulatory jurisdiction over air transportation 
between the islands by virtue of the definition of interstate air transpotration 
labeled “(0)” above, since the carrier would be traveling between points within 
the same State, but through the air space outside thereof. In United Airlines 
et al. v. Public Utilities Commission of California et al. (109 F. Supp. 13 (N. D. 
Cal., 1952)), a United States district court enjoined the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of California from exercising regulatory power over a carrier flying 
between California and the island of Catalina, on the ground that the waters 
between the mainland and Catalina were not waters of the State, so that the 
carrier would be traveling through air space not a part of the State. 

If the channels between the islands comprising the State of Hawaii are defined 
or considered to be part of the State, the CAB will have no economic regulatory 
jurisdiction over a carrier whose route originates at a point in the State and 
terminates at another point in the State, traveling over the channels. This 
traffic would be considered intrastate traffic, subject to regulation by the State as 
such, If the carrier traveling between two islands took a route which deviated 
from the course of the channel, and which went outside the waters defined or 
considered to be part of the State, to the extent the route went outside those 
waters it would be subject to regulation by the CAB. 

The foregoing assumes that a carrier is not carrying the United States mails. 
Carriers engaging in wholly intrastate transportation must nevertheless obtain 
CAB authorization for the transportation of mail. 


SAFETY REGULATION 


The safety powers of the CAB are broader than its economie powers. Its duty 
is to promote safety in “air commerce,’ defined to mean interstate, overseas, or 
foreign air commerce “or any operation or navigation of aircraft which directly 
affects, or which may endanger safety in, interstate, overseas, or foreign air 
commerce.” Under this definition, the Board is empowered to regulate activi- 
ties which are wholly intrastate. For example, it has been held that a pilot 
engaging in flights wholly within the State of Nevada, not approaching the route 
of any plane engaged in interstate transportation, was nevertheless required to 
obtain a certificate of airworthiness and a pilot’s license under the provisions 
of Federal law. 
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In the circumstances, the CAB would presumably continue to be authorized to 
regulate safety of air transportation in the State of Hawaii, whether or not the 
channels between the islands are defined or considered to be a part of the State 
As long as Hawaii is linked by air to the mainland United States, and while flights 
go through Hawaii to foreign points, wholly intrastate air transportation would 
presumably directly affect or endanger safety in interstate and overseas air trans 
portation so as to justify its regulation by the CAB. 


APPLICATION OF THE COMMERCE CLAUSE OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO 
INTERISLAND TRANSACTIONS IN HAWAII 


Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior, March 27, 1953 

This memorandum is directed to exploring certain aspects of the legal situation 
that would result if Hawaii were to be admitted as a State with boundaries that 
did not include the waters separating the various islands. It seeks to determine 
the extent to which the State could, consistently with the Federal Constitution, 
regulate and tax interisland commerce in the event the channels between the 
islands were to be considered outside the State. 

It is clear that transportation necessitating passage through waters not under 
the jurisdiction of a State, even though both termini of the voyage lie within 
the borders of that State, is not intrastate commerce; where the waters traversed 
are a part of the high seas such transportation is foreign commerce for the pur- 
poses of the commerce clause of the Constitution. In Lord y. Steamship Co. 
(102 U. S. 541 (1880)), it was held that a ship transporting goods from San 
Francisco to San Diego was engaged in foreign commerce, even though both 
termini were in the State of California, since the ship of necessity passed outside 
the 3-mile limit of California’s jurisdiction. This interpretation of the meaning 
of “Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States” has been 
repeatedly reaffirmed, as, for example, in Hanley v. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 
(187 U. S. 617 (1903) ). 

From these decisions it follows that the Congress would have full authority 
to regulate interisland traffic in Hawaii in the circumstances here assumed. 
However, it does not follow that the State would be deprived of the authority 
to regulate such traffic, should the Congress choose to refrain from exercising 
its own superior authority. The principle is well established in our constitu 
tional law that, in the silence of Congress, the States may regulate those aspects 
of interstate or foreign commerce that are chiefly of local significance, provided 
the regulation does not discriminate against such commerce in favor of intra 
state commerce. Thus, in Wilmington Transportation Co. v. California R. R. 
Com, (236 0. 8. 151 (1915)), it was held that sea transportation between the 
mainland of California and Santa Catalina Island (also in that State) was a 
matter over which the State could take jurisdiction, notwithstanding that such 
transportation necessitated passage over waters outside California’s boundaries, 
but it was also clearly implied that the Congress had the right to impose its 
superior authority if it should desire to do so. Mr. Justice Hughes, in rendering 
the opinion of the Court in that case, pointed out that there was a well-estab- 
lished distinction between those matters of interstate or foreign commerce where, 
if any legislation should be enacted at all,it ought to be of a national or general 
character, and those other matters of interstate or foreign commerce which are 
distinctly local in character and in which it would be proper for States to act 
in a reasonable manner to meet the needs of suitable local protection in the 
absence of Federal action. In line with earlier decisions involving ferries oper- 
ating across interstate or foreign boundary waters, traffic by vessels operating 
solely between Santa Catalina Island and the mainland was held to fall within 
the latter of these two categories. 

The cireumstances of interisland transportation in Hawaii seem sufficiently 
akin to those considered in the Wilmington case to bring such transportation 
within the principle of that case. If so, the State could regulate the interisland 
transportation, provided it did so in a nondiscriminatory manner, and provided 
no inconsistent action had been taken by the Congress. 

With respect to the validity of State taxation of interisland commerce, some- 
what different concepts are applicable. While the States may tax the property 
nsed in carrying on interstate and foreign commerce or the net profits derived 
from such commerce, they may not tax the commerce itself. Thus, a State 
may not impose a gross-receipts tax on revenues derived from the sale of inter- 
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ctate or foreign transportation services unless the tax is properly apportioned. 
In the application of these principles ferries across boundary waters are treats d 
the same as other carriers (Gloucester Ferry Co. v. Pennsylvania, 114 U. S. 
196 (1885) ). 

Situations where the transportation begins and ends within the same State 
have the subject of a number of decisions. In Lehigh Valiey R. R. Co. vy. Penn- 
eylvania (145 U. S. 192 (1892)), it was: held that, though the commerce in 
cuestion (transportation between two points in Pennsyivania through New 
Jersey) was interstate, it could be taxed by the State within which both ends 
of the journey were located. This view was more precisely stated in ( ntral 
Greyhound Lines, Inc. v. Mealey (334 U. 8S. 653 (1948)), in which it was held 
that the State within which both termini of a bus journey were located could 
levy a tax on that part of the gross receipts from the transportation services 
which was proportionate to the part of the journey performed within the State, 
but not on the total gross receipts. A tax levied upon the total gross receipts, 
it was held, would unduly burden interstate commerce 

The cases cited in the foregoing paragraph indicate that Hawaii could impose 
a tax upon the gross receipts from interisland transportation services if the 
taX was an “apportioned” one, that is, measured by the portion of the receipts 
attributable to the portion of the services performed within the State. It is 
possible, however, that Hawaii might be able to tax the total gross receipts, 
without apportionment, for reasons indicated below. 

In Cornell Steamboat Company v. Sohmer (235 U. S. 549 (1914)), a tax 
imposed by the State of New York upon the total gross receipts from water 
transportation between two points in that State was sustained, notwithstanding 
that the territorial waters of New Jersey were traversed in the course of the 
vovage. The court stated that “transportation between the ports of the State 
is not interstate commerce, excluded from the taxing power of the State, be- 
cause as to a part of the journey the course is over the territory of another 
State.” This language was sharply criticized in the Central Greyhound case. 
The Court there said (pp. 661 and 662) that the tax could have been sustained 
on the ground that it was not a burden, in the constitutional sense, on interstate 
commerce, and should not have been sustained on the ground, which the court 
regarded as fictional, that interstate commerce was not involved. The court 
further stated (p. 662) that New Jersey’s relation to the water transportation 
involved in the Cornell case was ‘very different” from the relation of that State 
to the highway transportation involved in the Central Greyhound case. As so 
distinguished, the Cornell case would appear to support the proposition that 
i State can tax the total gross receipts from transportation that begins and 
ends within the State, but goes outside of it in the course of the journey, pro- 
vided the circumstances of the out-of-State part of the journey are such that 
interstate commerce will not be burdened if the receipts from that part of the 
journey are included in the measure of the tax. 

In the application of this proposition, a factor of key importance would 
seem to be whether the out-of-State part of the journey could be taxed by an- 
other State or foreign country, thus leaving the door open to dual taxation 
if apportionment is not required. In the Central Greyhound case, the right of 
the States through which the bus traveled to tax the part of the journey per- 
formed on their highways was conceded, and clearly influenced the conclusion 
of the court that the gross receipts tax imposed by New York must be similarly 
apportioned. In the Cornell case, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
New Jersey could have taxed any part of the gross receipts, as the transporta 
tion within that State was confined to passage through the navigable waters 
along its boundary, and did not involve the use of any facility provided by the 
State, Since interisland transportation in Hawaii presents no possibility of 
(ual taxation, it could be argued with considerable force of reason that such 
transportation would come within the principle of the Cornell case, even as 
distinguished in the Central Greyhound case. 

Another line of decisions governs the extent to which the State could apply 
its sales or use taxes to the value or sales price of goods sold by a vendor on 
one island for delivery to a purchaser on another island. It is well settled 
that goods are not exempted from State taxation merely because they have 
been brought into the State through the channels of interstate or foreign com 
merce, Where the goods originated in a foreign country, they cannot be taxed 
while they remain in the hands of the importer and in their original packages. 
Where the goods originated in another State, they cannot be taxed until the 
interstate transportation has ended and they have become a part of the com- 
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mon mass of property within the State. Once these requirements have been 
fulfilled, a State sales or use tax may be imposed on subsequent transfers of 
the goods between parties within the taxing State, so long as the tax does not 
discriminate against the goods because of their out-of-State origin, Henneford 
v. Silas Mason Co, (800 U. 8. 577 (1936) ). 

In McGoldrick v. Berwind-White Co. (809 U. S. 38 (1940)), the Court was 
called upon to decide the question whether New York City could impose its re- 
tail sales tax upon certain sales of coal made by a vendor in that city to a 
purchaser in that city. The coal in question was sold under contracts made in 
New York City that provided for delivery of the coal at the purchaser’s facili 
ties in the city. After the contracts were made the vendor caused the coal to 
be moved from its mines in Pennsylvania, through New Jersey, to the pur- 
chaser’s facilities in New York City. The Court upheld the application of 
the tax to these sales, saying, in the words of Mr. Justice Stone: 

“Respondent, pointing to the course of its business and to its contracts which 
contemplate the shipment of the coal interstate upon orders of the New York 
customers, insists that a distinction is to be taken between a tax laid on sales 
made, without previous contract, after the merchandise has crossed the State 
boundary, and sales, the contracts for which when made contemplate or require 
the transportation of merchandise interstate to the taxing State. Only the 
sales in the State of destination in the latter class of cases, it is said, are 
protected from taxation by the commerce clause, a qualification which respond- 
ent concedes is a salutary limitation upon the reach of the clause since its use 
is thus precluded as a means of avoiding State taxation of merchandise trans- 
ported to the State in advance of the purchase order or contract of sale. 

“But we think this distinction is without the support of reason or authority. 
A very large part, if not most of the merchandise sold in New York City, is 
shipped interstate to that market. In the case of products like cotton, citrus 
fruits and coal, not to mention many others which are consumed there in vast 
quantities, all have crossed the State line to seek a market, whether in fulfill- 
ment of a contract or not. That is equally the case with other goods sent from 
without the State to the New York market, whether they are brought into 
competition with like goods produced within the State or not. We are unable 
to say that the present tax, laid generally upon all sales to consumers within 
the State, subjects the commerce involved where the goods sold are brought 
from other States, to any greater burden or affects it more, in any economic 
or practical way, whether the purchase order or contract precedes or follows 
the interstate shipment. Since the tax applies only if a sale is made, and in 
either case the object of interstate shipment is a sale at destination, the 
deterrent effect of the tax would seem to be the same on both. Restriction of 
the scope of the commerce clause so as to prevent recourse to it as a means 
of curtailing State taxing power seems as salutary in the one case as in the 
other.” 

The logic of this decision would appear to impel a conclusion that interisland 
sales of goods in Hawaii would be subject to the taxing jurisdiction of that 
State, even though the goods had to move across waters outside the State in the 
course of their delivery from the vendor to the purchaser, provided the juris- 
diction was exercised in a manner that did not discriminate against the 
interisland sales. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. Hueu BurTter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. CO. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During a hearing before your committee on March 
17, 1958, concerning S. 49, the Hawaiian statehood bill, the Department of the 
Navy was requested to submit certain information pertaining to Palmyra Is- 
land, as well as information relative to the distances between certain islands. 

In regard to Palmyra Island, the records of this Department indicate that in 
January 1938, the Commandant of the 14th Naval District made a survey of 
Palmyra with the permission of the Fullard-Leo family who claimed title to the 
land. This same year the Department of the Navy entered into negotiations with 
the Fullard-Leo family for a lease of their alleged interests on Palmyra for $1 
per year. This lease was never executed inasmuch as the Attorney General of 
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the United States in an opinion in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
March 28, 1939, held that Palmyra was public land of the United States and 
that the title asserted by the Fullard-Leo family was invalid. Following this, 
a Navy contract was executed providing for both the dredging of the channel into 
Palmyra lagoon and the construction‘of certain facilities. Dredging operations 
and camp construction on Meng Islet, Palmyra, were begun January 27, 1940, 
and February 14, 1940, respectively. This same year the Attorney General of 
the United States instituted action in the United States District Court of Hawaii 
to quiet title to Palmyra. While his suit was being litigated the President, by 
Executive Order 8616, dated December 19, 1940, placed Palmyra under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Navy as the result of the opinien of the 
Attorney General of the United States that Palmyra was public land. Later, 
on February 14, 1941, Palmyra was designated a Naval Defense Sea Area and 
Naval Air Space Reservation by Executive Order 8662. In April 1941, construc- 
tion was expanded; channel dredging was extended; Meng and Cooper Islets 
were joined by utilizing the backfill from the channel dredging operations; 
construction of an airstrip was underway; and the camp was enlarged to 1,000 
men. On August 15, 1941, the United States Naval Air Station Palmyra was 
established. From this date until February 15, 1947, at which time the Navy 
withdrew, Palmyra was used by the Navy chiefly as a staging point between 
Pearl Harbor and Kwajalein. Antisubmarine and reconnaissance flights also 
were made from Palmyra during this period. On May 12, 1947, the court action 
regarding title to Palmyra, begun in 1940, was terminated with the decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States affirming title to Palmyra in the Fullard- 
Leo family (331 U. 8S. 256). 

In regard to the distances between certain islands, the information requested 
is set forth in tabular form below : 


Distance in'miles 








Nautical Statute 
From Honolulu to Palmyra. . .. 959 1, 104 
From Palmyra to Kure ‘ 1, 690 1, 46 
From Honlulu to Kure | 1, 220 1,405 


I hope that the above information satisfactorily answers the questions 
propounded. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. C. STEPHAN, 
Captain, United States Navy, Director, Legislative Division. 


The Cuarrman. We will continue, Mr. Farrington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, A DELEGATE TO THE 
CONGRESS FROM THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII—Resumed 


Mr. Farrtneton. I am prepared to proceed. I will conclude my 
statement with regard to boundaries. 

I do not know whether Senator Anderson wants to hear this or not. 

The Cuatrman. If you want to leave that for a moment, Senator 
Anderson will be here in a moment. 

Mr. Farrtneton. All right. 

So far as I know, there are no other features of the legislation itself 
that remain at issue. I mean, that is, after the amendments that I 
have mentioned, and after the question of boundaries. 

The more fundamental questions, such as whether an area that is 
geographically noncontiguous should be admitted to the Union as a 
State and whether the people of Hawaii as now constituted are capable 
of meeting the responsibilities of State government, are issues that 
have been debated at great length over long periods of years. The 
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volume of official reports and hearings bearing on the subject of state 
hood for Hawaii is exceptionally large. 

An index was prepared at the suggestion of Senator Cordon and 
incorporated in the Congressional Record on M: iy 27, to facilitate 
the study and consideration of this question. This index shows that 
there is a total of 20 congressional hearings and reports on the sub- 
ject of statehood for Hawaii. Beginning w ‘ith a re port on administra- 
tion in Hawaii in 1933, the documents include a record of 5 hearings 
and reports resulting from consideration of this question prior to 
World War II, 15 hearings and reports since January of 1946. It 
shows that the total of printed pages in this record is 4,344. 

A total of 11 congressional investigations on the question of admit- 
ting Hawaii to statehood have been made since 1935. ‘Two of these 
took place before World War II, and the remaining nine have al] 
been held since the end of World War II. 

This, therefore, is the 12th hearing on this subject. 

The Communist problem in Hawaii: I wish now to discuss the 
Communist problem in Hawaii. We of Hawaii are prepared to pro- 
vide the committee, to the full extent of our ability, with information 
about any or all aspects of the Communist problem in Hawaii. It is 
with us the most serious problem that confronts not only our com- 
munity, but the Nation as a whole. I doubt if any group of people 

living under the American flag have felt the impact of communism 
more direc ‘tly or with more devastating results than have the citizens 
of the Territory of Hawaii. I doubt that there is a State in the Union 
where the people are more keenly aware of the problem and have taken 
more steps to deal with it than have been taken in Hawaii. 

We do not deny now nor have we ever denied the existence of the 
Communist problem or undertaken to minimize its seriousness or its 
extent. But we differ, and most emphatically, with our opponents 
who would deny Hawaii statehood because of the Communist problem. 

We believe that we will be better able to deal with the Communist 
problem under State government than under the very limited powers 
we enjoy asa Territory. In addition, we believe that to continue to 
deny Hawaii statehood will play into the hands of the Communists 
and weaken those who are fighting communism in Hawaii. 

Lam certain this point of view is shared by the overwhelming major- 
ity of our people, and we have good reason for it. The limitations of 
our present Government were aptly illustrated during the waterfront 
strike of 1949, and the stoppage of shipping for more than 6 months 
all but ruined the economy of the islands. The Legislature of Hawaii 
enacted drastic legislation to deal with this problem, But putting 
the Government into the stevedoring business it was able to load the 
ships, but it was unable to get them unloaded on the other end of the 
line. 

Despite representations that were made by myself, as Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii, and many others, almost continuously, to offi- 
cials in the executive branch of the Government, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself, and to both Houses of Congress, 
no substantial relief, executive or otherwise, was realized. 

This experience convinced many of our people in Hawaii that with- 
out the authority of statehood in our National Government our hands 
were tied in dealing with a crisis such as this. 
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I am personally of this opinion—my experience in Congress now 
covers a period of 10 years, and 10 of the most crucial years in the 
history of the country—as demonstrated to me, that when you are 
without the privilege of voting for President and Vice President of 
our country, and when you are without voting representation in Con- 
gress, your influence and your power amounts to exactly nothing when 
you come into conflict with those who enjoy this privilege. 
~ This is not said in a spirit of complaint. Members of C ongress have 
without fail been helpful in every possible way in dealing with our 
problem. Some of them have made great sacrifices in time and energy 
to —_— us. But it is too much to expect them to pursue a course for 

benefit which will come into conflict with those of their own 
comet 

Moreover, we do not expect them to. We merely ask for representa- 
tion that guaranties us the same consideration as a State. This we do 
not get t and cannot get under the territorial system. 

Our position is aptly illustrated by what happens in the national 
presidential conventions. Here we have voting representation on the 
same basis as the States, and experience has demonstrated to us, at 
least, that our representation on that basis has real significance, and 

can be employed effectively to advance the interests of our people, 
particularly when a close « ‘ontest is on. 

The 1949 waterfront strike brought tremendous and continued dem- 
onstrations against those responsible for the stoppage of shipping. 
They were far beyond anything that has been carried on by the LLWU 
since the seven defendants in the recent Smith Act trial in Honolulu 
were found guilty. 

Several organizations came into being to contend with this problem. 
Every civic agency in the Territory gave it some form of attention. 
The Hawaii Residents Association that was started at that time to 
combat communism has since grown into a well-organized and well- 
financed agency to combat Communist influences in the Territory. 

It is worth noting that it supports statehood for Hawaii, and an 
aggressive program of racial amity designed to overcome Communist 
efforts to set race against race in Hawaii. 

The year 1950 brought the election of delegates to the State con- 
stitutional convention. Candidates who were clearly identified as 
representing the ILWU hiebenitie were defeated. As the constitu- 
tional convention met, a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities opened an investigation of communism in 
Hawaii. It had been formally requested by the legislature of the 
Territory, among others. 

In the opening session of the committee investigation, one of the 
successful candidates of the constitutional convention admitted being 
secretly a member of the Communist Party. He immediately re- 
signed, 

A second member who had refused to say whether or not he was a 
Communist was promptly ousted from the convention. 

The constitution finally drawn by the convention included a pro- 
vision that no member of the Communist Party should be permitted 
to hold a position in the service of the State government. 

This is the first State constitution to contain such a provision. 

In the fall of 1950, the constitution was approved by a popular vote 
of 3-to-1 in the face of determined opposition from the ILWU, which 
opposed its conservative structure. 
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The proposed State constitution provides in article 14, section 3, that 
no person who advocates or who aids or belongs to any party, organ- 
ization, or association which advocates the overthrow by force or vio- 
lence of the government of this State or of the United States shall be 
qualified to hold any public office or employment. 

Senator Smaruers. May I interrupt you there to ask you a question? 

Did you say that the International ‘Longshoremen’s Union fought 
the ratification of the State constitution, or just fought that one pro- 
vision ? 

Mr. Farrineron. They fought the whole thing. 

Senator Smatuers. They fought the ratification ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is right. 

Senator Smatuers. Of the State constitution ? 

Mr. Farrtnotron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. Are they opposed to statement ? 

Mr. Farrineton. No. They are on record as favoring statehood. 

Senator SmarHers. How do you account, then, if they are on record 
in favor of statehood, that they fought this ratification of the con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Well, I can only draw conclusions from what they 
said. They contended that the constitution was too conservative; that 
it was without the initiative and referendum, and did not provide for 
the popular election of judges, and contained a number of provisions 
that they regarded as, to use their words, “reactionary.’ 

Senator Smatuers. The constitution does not provide for the popu- 
lar election of judges? 

Mr. Farrineton. No. It provides for the appointment of judges. 

Senator Smatrners. What kind of judges are those? 

Mr. Farrineron. Those are the supreme court and circuit court 
judges, and I think that is in accordance with the recommendations 
of the American Bar Association; and it is designed to remove the 
judiciary from or keep it out of politics. 

Senator Smatuers. That they do not have popular election of 
supreme court judges and circuit court judges? 

Mr. Farrtncron. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. I did not realize that. 

Let. me ask you this question: Was it not John Hall who said, “We 
are aching for statehood? or some statement of that kind, “because we 
can then control”—TI forget how he put it—but the last phrase was, 
“we can then control the police.” 

Mr. Farrineron. I do not recall that he made that reference, but 
he might very well have made it. They have, as an organization, 
supported statehood for Hawaii. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you recognize that the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union is Communist-dominated ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Absolutely. 

Senator SmatHers. And you recognize that that is an influential 
factor in all elections out there? 

Mr. Farrrneron. There is no question about that, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. All right, go ahead. Excuse me. 

Mr. Farrtneton. The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities—— 

The Cuairman. Just a moment there, Mr. Farrington. 
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I might suggest to Senator Smathers that it was for that reason 
that I sroposed. the amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act to make appli- 
cable th 1e injunctive features to offshore areas that are now applicable 
to municipalities here in the continental area, the mainland area, and 
I think it is only fair that they should have that. We would not 
stand for a single minute to tying up Philadelphia, or Chicago, or 
New York, and ‘the Government would take it in hand under the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, with which I am not too familiar, 
but that is not applicable to offshore areas. The amendment that I 
presented would make that provision applicable. 

[ understand it has favorahle support from most of the people who 
are interested in the Taft-Hartley Act. I hope that we may be able to 
improve that situation between now and the end of Congress. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you make that a condition precedent to your 
support for Hawaiian statehood ? 

The Cnatrman. I do not, because I have been quite encouraged with 
the progress that the people of Hawaii have made in taking care of 
themselves, even without the assistance that the Federal Government 
owed them in the first place. 

Senator SmaTHeERs. You recognize, of course, that without the pro- 
tection which they could get from that provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, that they are in a rather serious situation, however, from the 
threats of the control of the International Longshoremen’s Uaion. 

The CHatrman. I agree with you to this extent, that the economic 
position of Hawaii would be much improved by the passage of that 
amendment. 

Mr. Farrtnoton. The seriousness of that problem, Senator, arises 
principally out of our dependence upon ocean transportation, and 
the fact that they are able to stop ocean transportation. And, of 
course, they are not the only ones who are able to do so. The Sailors 
Union of the Pacific, I think, accomplishes the same result, and did 
by a strike last year. I do not minimize that problem. That is the 
purpose of this statement. And I do not think anyone else does. 

The House Committee on Un-American Activities clearly defined 
the Communist problem in Hawaii when, in its report to Congress, it 
said: 

The evidence shows that as of 1951, the people of Hawaii have successfully 
cast communistie influences out of all phases of their political, social, and 
cultural and education activities. The only sphere in which communism plays 
a part of any significance is in the ILWU, an international labor organization 
which has headquarters in San Francisco. The people of Hawaii have shown 
that they are now alert to the menace of communism in that union, and while 
the problem is not theirs alone, they are leading the way in completely nullifying 
its influence. 

After quoting the foregoing statement, the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, in its report on statehood in 1951, 


said: 

Whatever alleged Communist influence there may be in Hawaii, it is no bar 
to statehood. 

I believe this statement is as true today as it was in 1951. Our record 
shows that wherever the issue of communism has been clearly pre- 
sented to the people of Hawaii, we have demonstrated beyond question 
of a doubt our unalterable and aggressive opposition to it. We want 
none of it, and we will eradicate it whenever and wherever it appears. 
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Never before was this more forcefully and dramatically demon 
strated than in the trial of the seven defendants found guilty on 
June 19 of violation of the Smith Act by a jury in Honolulu. The 
trial lasted close to 8 months, and it was the longest trial in the history 
of Hawaii. The jury represented a crosssection of the Territory’s 
citizens, It constituted a group of men well educated to their respon 
sibilities as American citizens, and like Hawaii, very cosmopolitan in 
character. 

Throughout the trial, the ILWU carried on by radio, through its 
newspaper and its meetings, an aggressive and extensive campaign of 
propaganda. 

Senator SmMarners. May I interrupt there? Do they not run 
something like 8 radio programs a day, this International Longshore- 
men’s Union, or the Communist stations, and do they not have 3 
radio programs a day in various languages ? 

Mr. Farrineron. They have a regular program in English, and I 
believe it is repeated in Filipino and Japanese. 

Senator SmarHers. During the course of this trial, was that going 
on? 

Mr. Farrineron. They carried on a continuous propaganda that 
sought to discredit the prosecution and prejudice people against the 
trial, and to sell their attitude on it. I think it was a disgraceful 
propaganda, and recognized for what it was by most of our people. 

The CHamman. In spite of that, the jury rendered a verdict ? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. That is the significance of that 
decision, that here is this organization, representing power, as you 
say, in a very considerable membership, and in a position economi- 
cally to do great damage carrying on this great propaganda; and 
despite all of that, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 

Senator SMarHers. How long have they been running these pro- 
‘ams every day? 
Mr. Farrineron, I think that program has been going on for a 
good many years. 

Senator SMatuers. Do they say that they are a Communist organi- 
zation ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. They do not. 

Senator Smaruers. Do they say that they are not? 

Mr. Farrineton. Their line is that this trial—that these men are 
not being tried for their communism, but that the ILWU, their organ- 
ization, 1s being tried, and it is an attempt to destroy labor unionism. 
It isa typical Communist line. 

Senator Smaruers. Was it this same crowd that, after the convic- 
tion of Hall and these other people, called out these some 26,000 of 
their workers, and were they all members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union ? 

Mr. Farrtneton. All of them were, and exclusively so. I touch on 
that later in my statement. 

Speaking of the jury, it constituted a group of men well educated 
to their responsibilities as American citizens, and throughout the trial 
the ILWU carried on by radio, through its newpaper and in meet- 
ings. an aggressive and extensive campaign of propaganda. It sought 
to discredit the prosecution and to persuade its membership that the 
trial was not aimed against communism, but the ILWU itself, because 
their regional director, Jack Hall, was among the defendants. The 
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campaign was undoubtedly calculated to promote the walk-offs that 
followed the conviction. 

The fuss made over the walkouts, especially by the foes of statehood, 
has tended to obscure the important fact that the jury in this case, 
representing, as it did, the overwhelming majority of our people, 
found the defendants in this case guilty as charged, and under condi- 
tions that were extremely difficult. 

Here was a group of American citizens typical of Hawaii, who were 
called upon to perform an extremely difficult service to our country, 
and discharged it in the best traditions of America. 

It should be pointed out that the walkoffs were restricted only to 
members of the ILWU, and that within the organization itself there 
was definite opposition to them; that the »y rec eived ho — Ort OF sym- 
pathy from any other organizations, labor or otherwise; that many of 
the members of the ILWU are still aliens and do not fully understand 
the character of our institutions; that the walkoffs were of very short 
duration, and that they followed the pattern of similar demonstra- 
tions. 

This is a misuse of economic power, and an abuse of labor unionism 
that I personally deplore. It will do the union membership no good, 
and in the end may result in serious harm, both to the union and to 
Hawaii generally. I soexpressed myself publicly last fall, following a 
similar walk-off on September 8 in protest against the action of the 
Ninth Cireuit Court in San Francisco in upholding the conviction of 
Harry Bridges, international president of the ILWU, on charges of 
perjury. 

[I introduce that, Mr. Chairman, because at that time we were in a 
campaign for reelection, and I was a candidate for reelection, and I 
want the record to show that the point of view I expressed was ex- 
pressed fully at that time. The charge that the Smith Act trial in 
Honolulu was an attempt of employers to destroy the ILWU is reeog- 
nized by the overwhelming majority of our people in Hawaii as a 
Communist line, but the “big lie” technique is being used overtime to 
hold the ILWU membership in Hawaii to this mistaken belief. And 
Harry Bridges arrived there only last Wednesday to help them do it. 

I believe that in the end, this campaign will fail of its purpose. 
Although the campaign is being continued by retaliatory attacks upon 
employers, the belief is widely held in Hawaii that the tide has turned 
against the pro-Communist leaders of the ILWU, and their influences 
are on the decline. 

The evidence does not uphold the contention of Senator Smathers 
that, and I quote from your Senate speech, Senator : 

In recent months there has been mounting evidence that the Communist 
influence in Hawaii is increasing. 

The contrary is, in my opinion, and that, I believe, of most of our 
people, true. 

Senator Smatuers. That is your opinion. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is right, and I think that your position is an 
opinion, likewise. 

Senator Smatuers. That is right. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I am sorry, I cannot agree with you. 

Senator Smaruers. I respect your a . to have your opinion, sir. 

Mr. Farrincton. Communist influence in Hawaii is today on the 
wane. It is clearly defined and limited to tthe ILWU organization, 
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whose influence is definitely receding as people generally, and men 
and women in the ranks of labor, recognize the evil it holds for them, 
and for all of us in this country, including, of course, Hawaii. 

It should not be forgotten that the penalty paid by Hawaii’s people 
for the sins of international communism have been dreadful. In our 
Territory of only half a million people, close to 1,400 homes have felt 
the tragedies of death and serious injury resulting from the war 
“gainst communism in Korea. The rate of losses among Hawaii’s sons 
has been exceptionally high. They suffered severely during the early 
phases of the Korean war, because they were among the first to fight. 

There is a definite relationship between the Communists who are 
fighting us on the international front with guns, and their allies within 
the country who are fighting us with economic and political weapons 
and espionage, and Hawaii’s people are keenly aware of it. 

I received this telling comment on the results of the Smith Act trial 
from one of the leading citizens of Hawaii, and I quote: 

As a post mortem, I’m feeling now that this jury, and probably the majority 
of people in Hawaii, are convinced that membership in the Communist Party 
firmly binds the member to the theories and practices of the party, and that these 
theories and practices include and, in fact, basically teach the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence, if it can’t be done by stealth and infiltration. 

This general feeling is certainly somewhat due to events long preceding the 
Smith Act trial, including the “education” in communism which this Territory 
has been getting. But the feeling, sound and patriotic, was heightened by the 
disclosures of the Smith Act case. 

Since 1949 Hawaii has maintained a commission on subversive 
activities. Its former chairman, who became attorney general only 
a few months ago, is here to answer any questions that you may raise. 
The former Governor of the Territory under whom he worked, Gov- 
ernor Long, is here also, as is the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, to answer the charges that have been made with respect 
to communism influence in the Democratic Party of Hawaii. They 
will tell you of the fight that is being made on the political front. 

Communism is an international conspiracy that cannot be dealt with 
successfully on a local basis alone. It is, nevertheless, essential that 
both local and national governments be closely joined in combating it. 
I believe it is quite obvious that this cooperation can be achieved more 
effectively under State government than under the present Territorial 
form of government. 

Statehood offers the one sure method of achieving equal treatment 
with the other States in dealing with this and every other problem 
that requires the sustained interest of and action by the National 
Government. We then cease to be a “second thought,” so to speak, 
and our problem does not come up after those of the States have been 
canvassed and someone says in effect, “Now, what shall we do about 
Hawaii and the other Territories and possessions?” 

This applies to action by both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. Under statehood the repsonsibility of 
the citizens of Hawaii and their elective officials for dealing with the 
problem of communism would be greatly increased. I believe that the 
people of Hawaii are fully aware of this and that their response would 
more than justify the confidence placed in them. 

In my mind there is not the slightest doubt that the interest and 
the great responsibilities of American citizenship would be so broad- 
ened and increased that the standard of performance in a community 
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already noted for its civic consciousness and its local pride would be 
far beyond anything that has been seen before. 

I believe our record in peace and in war fully justifies this point of 
view. 

I am fearful, on the other hand, that if statehood is denied in the 
face of this record and the promises made, it will invite the conclusion 
that the racial and cultural background of those of our people who 
are not of European origin will forever remain a barrier to statehood 
for Hawaii and full-fledged American citizenship. The results would 
be devastating. They would raise new doubts about us among people 
who are being freed of colonialism and weaken our position among 
far-eastern people whose partnership we are seeking and need in the 
war on communism. 

This country has done many fine things in the Pacifie and in the 
Far East, and in granting independence to the Philippines it estab- 
lished a precedent unique in the history of great powers; one that 
will always redound to our credit and strength as a nation. 

More than any other great power, we have recognized that the fun- 
damental principles of equality before the law and the right of self- 
government that are inherent in our system of government should 
apply in our relations with all of the other people of the world. But 
we cannot stand on the record of the past alone. The world is in a 
turmoil. Our policy must be a dynamic one that takes account of the 
rapid changes that are taking place and the necessity of constantly 
reaflirming “and reasserting our fundamental policies in making new 
friends. Every step possible should be taken to reestablish in the 
Pacific the prestige and leadership that was won at such great sacri- 
fice during World War II, and now is all but completely lost. 

Now, Senator, that covers my statement on communism. 

The Cuamaan. Does that complete the statement ? 

Mr. Farrineton. I have a conclusion to make that will take a few 
pages, and I raise that question, as it occurred to me that if you 
wanted to deal further with the Communist question, we can do that 
now. 

The CHatrman. Are there any questions on communism ? 

I might say, Senator Anderson, before you came in the Delegate had 
a few more words to say on the question of boundaries, and I asked 
him to defer that until you got here. 

Senator Anpgerson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smaruers. I have a lot of questions I want to ask this 
witness, and I thought our method of procedure was that he was going 
to put his statement in, and then we would take it up and question 
him on the whole statement. 

The Carman. I have here some statements to insert that are 
against statehood, and personally, I think we should get all of the 
evidence in that we can, Senator, and then review the situation 
ourselves. 

Delegate Farrington will be in the city, and available to be with the 
committee at any time that we may want him. 

Senator Smaruers. I would like to question him, but I just won- 
dered whether or not I am in order. I thought originally he was 
going to make a statement, and then we would be permitted to ques- 
tion him. 
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Senator Matonre. Could he finish his statement, and then we can ask 
questions. 

Senator Anperson. I was going to ask that those people who are 
here to testify might follow him, and then if Delegate Farrington 
could come bac k at a later time, we can ask him any questions we wish. 

The Cuarrman. In view of the fact that these men are 2,000 miles 
or more from nine or about 5,000 miles, we would like to let them 
get through and get home, and Mr. Farrington is available for ques- 
tioning at length. 

Senator Smaruers. You expect those of us who might like to have 
an opportunity to do so, to question him very shortly at the conclu- 
sion of his statement ¢ 

The Cuairman. Certainly. 

Senator Smaruers. Before we take these fine people from Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrineron. | think it would be well to have these questions 
right after or during this statement, as they will show what needs to 
be answered, and many of those who are here are in a position to 
answer them where I may not be. 

The Cuarmman. Do you want to give your final statement ? 

Mr. Farrineron. 1 can conclude my statement on the subject of 
boundaries now, if that is your wish. 

The CHarrman,. All right. 

Mr. Farrtncron. It is very brief. It discusses the question of the 
Leeward Islands and Palmyra. 

Hawaii consists principally of 8 main islands that lie within a dis- 
tance of about 350 miles and have a total land area of approximately 
6,400 miles. The entire population of the Territory is located within 
this area. 

Leeward Islands, to the northwest and extending for a distance of 
about 1,000 miles, is a series of small, isolated islands and reefs that 
are known as the Leeward Islands. The total land area of all of 
these islands is less than 4 square miles. All are uninhabited. The 
Leeward Islands were part of the Republic of Hawaii, and brought 
into the United States in 1898 by reason of that fact. They are un- 
improved except for a Coast Guard loran station and an abandoned 
airfield on French Frigate Shoal. They are all public property with- 
out any private titles. In 1909 they were all set aside as a bird refuge 
by Presidential Executive order 
‘Under the provisions of the statehood bill now pending before this 
committee, they would all become the property of the United States 
unless otherwise provided for. 

The Leeward Islands are relatively unimportant at the present 
time. Yet there are some good reasons, or there are many good 
reasons for their inclusion. Some men see potential value in these 
islets as fishing grounds, as aids to sea and air navigation, or tourist 
attractions. They are part of the history and tradition of Hawaii. 
Stories of shipwrecks in this area are most fascinating reading. 
Archeologists have even found evidence of ancient Polynesian culture 
on Nihoa and Necker. 

They are geographically part of the Hawaiian Archipelago. 

They have consistently been regarded as part of the Territory of 
Hawaii and administered as such. Their exclusion would leave them 
in an ambiguous status which would require separate attention by the 
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Federal Government. This would almost inevitably result in addi- 
tional cost. 

Palmyra: Similar considerations apply to Palmyra, the only other 
area within the Territory of Hawaii. But there are also some im- 
portant differences in the problems presented by Palmyra as com- 
pared with the Leeward Islands, Palmyra is an atoll 960 miles south 
by west from Honolulu. It consists of approximately 52 islets, the 
largest of which is 46 acres and the smallest less than half an acre. 
lhe entire group of islets occupies a space running 524 miles east and 
west. and 114 miles north and south. The total area, therefore, occu 
pies less than 9 square miles. 

The islets embrace three distinct lagoons. A large part of the area, 
therefore, is in water. The land area of the islands is about 4,400 
acres, or a little more than 6 square miles. 

The highest land area is only 6 feet above sea level. 

The distinctive feature of Palmyra has been its unusually fine 
growth of coconut trees, the large number of birds that are found 
there, and the unusual variety and quantity of fish that live in the 
lagoons and adjacent waters. 

In the following respects Palmyra differs from the Leeward Islands: 

First, Palmyra is not geographically a part of the Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago. It is at the northern end of a chain of islands which include 
Kingman Reef, Palmyra, Washington, Fanning and Christmas, where 
the British have some claims. 

Second, Palmyra is privately owned by two families, most of whose 
members live in Hawaii. 

Third, the title to Palmyra is registered under the Torrens law of 
Hawaii, which means in effect that the v: alidity of the title is insured 
in erpetuity by the Government of Hawaii. 

Fourth, Palmyra was an important link in the defense of the Pacific 
in World War II, and may well again be needed by the Military 
Establishment. 

Fifth, although habitable, it has no permanent inhabitants. Being 
habitable, it requires administration and a system of laws. 

The most sensible solution is to leave the status quo undisturbed. 

Other islands: With respect to the other islands in the area—— 

Senator ANperson. Did you say it was inhabited, or not inhabited ? 

Mr. Farrrnoton. I said the most sensible solution is to leave the 
status quo undisturbed. 

Senator AnpEerson. The sentence just ahead of that. 

Mr. Farrineton. Although it is habitable, it has no permanent in- 
habitants. Being habitable, it requires administration and a system 
of laws. 

Senator Anperson. Does it have any temporary inhabitants ? 

Mr. Farrtnetron. It has some temporary inhabitants. 

Senator Anpgerson. At the present time? 

Mr. Farrineton. At present the island’s sole occupant is a care- 
taker employed by the Fullard-Leo family, whose duties include that 
of maintaining weather reports, radio communications, piloting serv- 
ice, and so forth. Next month the owners return to the islands to 
investigate tourist and fishing industr y poten itjalities. 

Senator ANprrson. Does the fact that it is habitable, although un- 
inhabited, require a system of laws to administer it? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think so. 
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Senator Anperson. What would require it? 

Mr. Farrineton. I think you would have a parallel case if you had 
a desert or undeveloped area where no people were living, and that 
would immediately be subject to a system of laws in the event they 
moved in there and settled it. 

Senator Anperson. How does it differ from other islands similarly 
situated that would not be brought in? Right next to it is Wash- 
ington Island. That would not be brought in? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No. 

Senator Anperson. Kingman Reef? 

Mr. Farrineton. No. 

Senator ANperson. Fanning Island? 

Mr. Farrrneton. No. 

Senator Anperson. Christmas Island ? 

Mr. Farrineaton. No. 

Senator Anperson. How does it differ from those, and the need for 
law when they would need law? 

Mr. Farrineton. I think the answer to that is that it is the largest 
of the group, and it is subject to some development. 

Senator Anperson. Then how would you explain bringing in Kure 
and not bringing in Midway ¢ 

Mr. Farrtnearon. What is that? We do not propose to bring in 
Kure, as I understand it. 

Senator Anperson. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. Farrtncron. But not Midway. 

Senator AnpErson. Now, if it is a question of size, why do you leave 
out Midway, which is inh: abited and has a lot of other things, and 
bring in Kure? 

The Cuarrman. We left out Midway because it was a question of 
defense. 

Mr. Farrtnaton, It was never defined in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator Anperson. Then it is purely that, and it is not a question 
of whether they are inhabited or not inhabited, large or small? 

Mr. Farrtneton. I think your point is well taken. On the other 
hand, with respect to the other islands, such as Midway, Johnston 
Island, and its nearby Sand Island, and Kingman Reef, we make no 
claim to them. While their inclusion may be convenient and desirable 
for administrative purposes, the subject has not been considered in 
relation to statehood for Hawaii in the past, and there is no present 
reason why it should be. 

It should also be pointed out that by including all of the islands of 
the Territory of Hawaii in the State of Hawaii, you would not be in- 
cluding the stretches of ocean separating these islands. The Kingdom 
of Hawaii never made any claim to the high seas northwest to Kure 
or south to Palmyra. As a State, under the Constitution of the 
United States, Hawaii certainly would not make any such claim. 

That concludes my statement with respect to the islands’ boundaries. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Anperson. No. 

The CuatrmMan. Did you want to bring up some questions on com- 
munism now ? 

Senator Smaturrs. I want to cover a whole list of things, Mr. 
Chairman, and I thought we did not want to take so long, but I am 
not restricted in any way as to the questions I wish to ask. 
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The CHarrman. The question was whether we would question the 
Delegate at length on that subject after these witnesses, who have 
come 5,000 miles, were finished and could return home. 

Senator Smaruers. I have several little things that I could ask. 

The Cuarrman. They may add something to the list of questions 
you may want to ask, 

Senator Smaruers. What I ask the Delegate will give them infor- 
mation as to what I may want to ask them, or at least what doubts 
are in my mind, so that they will be able to answer those, even if he 
is not able to answer. 

The Cuatrman. You could proceed with your questions this after- 
noon, if you wish. 

Senator Smatuers. The first thing I would like to get straight for 
the record is that while we talk about the large number of hearings 
which have been held, I am sure the Delegate will agree that the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee have held no hearings 
on the question of statehood for Hawaii or Alaska since 1950, except 
for one which was held about a month ago on a Friday afternoon 
from 4:45 in the afternoon until 5:30. 

Mr. Farrrneron. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator SMAruers. Of the 15 members of the Interior Committee, 
S of them have never had the benefit of the first word of a hearing 
on either Alaska or Hawaii. So it would appear, would it not, that 

namatter of this importance, certainly this committee is justified now 
in once again having some hearings on this matter. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I have no objections. The decision with respect 
to hearings was made by the committee. 

Senator SMmatuHers. You would agree that since the last hearing, for 
example, that at that time there was no question of boundary taken 
up, and now there has arisen that question of what is the proper 
boundary, and who owns these underwater lands which had previous 
to this time never actually been discussed, and so it is a matter which 
1 am sure you would agree should be settled. 

Mr. Farrineron. I think so. 

Senator SmatHers. And then I am sure you would feel that we 
would be justified in inquiring, for example, as to the reason why 
there may have ben a population change, and I think that we will show 
here in a moment, from your paper, that the total population of the 
islands has decreased ; that the number of Caucasians has decreased by 
111,000 since 1946, and that these are proper matters on which this 
committee should inquire and look into. 

It may be that there is some logical explanation, but certainly we 
are justified in looking into that. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is a subject of ready and prompt explana- 
tion. Those explanations and all of the testimony that you have 
requested is ready to be presented. The only thing we ask for is 
that action be expedited. 

I would like to point out, if you do not object, Senator, that this 
legislation came to this committee in 1948, and there has been a suc- 
cession of delays in order that investigations and the like could be 
made. Our interest in that action be expedited. We have no objec- 
tions to hearings, or the like. 

Senator Smatuers. The Delegate resognizes that that is the way 
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after year, what appears to be the same ground, but it is for the edifica 
tion of new members, and for bringing up testimony to the current 
situation. 

I am sure that you would recognize that, of course, this is the first 
time, and never before in our history have we ever thought about 
taking ina land which is noncontiguous to another State, or to another 
* erritory. Weare considering ts aking i in some islands which are some 

2,400 miles : away, or 2,200 miles aw: iy from California, and basically 
we are taking in a people who are good people, who are fine people, 
but who are basically dissimilar in their or igin and in their language 
and in their culture, from what the average citizen of the U nited 
States is. So it is a matter which we have a right to be somewhat 
concerned about. 

Mr. Farrineron. I would like to say, if that is in the nature of a 
question—and I will touch on it briefly later—I would like to say 
that so far as our geographical situation is concerned, that was an 
important matter of consideration at the time of annexation, when we 
were incorporated into the United States as an integral part thereof, 
and at the time of the adoption of the organic act of 1900. So that 
from our standpoint, that question was settled in 1900, 

Senator Smaruers. Let me just say this: The fact that they have 
not—— 

Mr. Farrineton. The precedent was established at that time. 

Then on the point you raise with respect to our being a dissimilar 
people, I do not think that is unique in the history of this country 
because there were times when the people who populated Alabama, 
Texas, and California were very definitely regarded as dissimilar. 

Senator Smaruers. I venture to say that you do not know of any 
State that has ever come into the Union, or Territory, where the 
Caucasian population has numbered 15 percent or less. 

Mr. Farrineron. Well, I do not think that that is the test of the 
Americanism of a population. And, of course, Senator, I can point 
out that the majority of the people of Florida were not. Caucasians 
at the time Florida was admitted to the Union. 

Senator Anpgerson. What were they ? 

Mr. Farrineron. They were Negro. 

Senator Smaruers. I beg to disagree with the able Delegate from 
Hawaii, but that is not a fact. We had a number of Indians, but 1 
think, technically speaking, they are Caucasians. In any event, our 
largest population were Indians. 

Mr. Farrineron. We regard the Hawaiians as Caucasians. They 
are brown Caucasians. 

Senator Smatruers. According to your statistics, 15 percent of the 
people are Caucasians, and, as a matter of fact, according to your 
statistics, only 3 percent of them are Hawaiians, and so we find that 
it is a matter of some concern to us, and I think we are justified in 
looking into it rather thoroughly. 

As far as your saying that by the treaty of annexation that settled 
the question, I think that the very fact that since 1898 Hawaii has not 
become a State indicates that for some 55 years the Congress has been 
mightily concerned about this problem and have not thus far been 
able to settle it just because of the fact that it is noncontiguous and 
it has people, who are in their nature, dissimilar from what we are. 
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The CHatrmMan. Before you start on a new subject, if the Senator 
please. I will not detain you very long. But on the question of 
boundary I am sure that the committee is going to have no difficulty 
whatsoever in writing the bill up in such a way that it will be agree- 
able to the people of Hawaii, and agreeable to us in the Congress, 
because it has got to be made in keeping with the bill that we passed 
recently. Then on the population drop I think Hawani’s population 
has dropped ; and if you want to know the reason, I think that, having 
visited there 2 or 3 times, there is no area in the world that is so com 
pletely mechanized in its agriculture as Hawaii, and the people were 
brought to Hawaii, laborers were brought there in the early days, 
past years, because it was largely manual labor. Nebraska, my State, 
has had exactly the same experience. We used to support 6 Con- 
gressmen and 2 Senators, and now we still have the 2 Senators but 
we have only 4 Congressmen. It is largely because of the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. 

Senator Smaruers. The question, of course, of importance insofar 
as Hawaii is concerned is that we may be faced with a situation where 
we have some relatively unimportant islands out there with very few 
people on them, who are far away from our shores; whereas, of course, 
we have Nebraska bounded by any number of other States, and a long 
time in the United States. So it is a matter of some importance. 
But we can go into that in more detail in a moment. 

I would like to ask Delegate Farrington—and I know he is familiar 
with the Republican platform of 1952, and I know he is familiar with 
that provision of the Republican platform which says that they 
believe that we should have statehood not only for Hawaii, but for 
Alaska, and eventual statehood for Puerto Rico. 

Now, I am not asking you at this moment if you agree with that, 
but you can see why this matter is of importance to those of us who 
sit in the Senate, because if that is the attitude of most of the Repub- 
licans, we are not only, when we take in Hawaii, faced with the 
problem of what that brings up, but we must also look to the next step, 
which is the taking in of Alaska, and we must look to the step beyond 
that which is the taking in of Puerto Rico. 

So once we open this door and undertake this bringing in of non- 
contiguous Territories, | think the question is proper as to just where 
are we going to end with it all. 

Mr. Farrineron. I would like to say that I will be glad to answer 
the question. I want to say with respect to population that I hope— 
and I am very sincere about this—that you will raise every question 
that is in your mind with regard to our population, as we are pre- 
pared to answer them as objectively and fully as we possibly can. 

Now, with respect to the Republican platform statement on state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska and Puerto Rico, I agree with that plat- 
form. I supported statehood for Alaska in the House, and I am in 
favor of it now. 

So far as Puerto Rico is concerned, I know that the people of Puerto 
Rico are not asking and do not want. statehood. 

Now, I donot think that we can pre judge that situation, or that. this 
has anything to do with it, because we are incorporated as part of the 
Union, and Puerto Rico is not. 

Senator Smarurrs. Do you think the people of Puerto Rico under- 
stand the fact that they are an unincorporated territory, whereas the 
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people of Hawaii are an incorporated territory, and that that answers 
their desires for statehood by telling them, “Well, it just so happens 
that you are an unincorporated territory, and therefore you are not 
legally eligible” 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think the leaders understand that, very defi- 
nitely, and most people of any substance, because they do not have to 
pay Federal income taxes and we of Hawaii do. That makes quite a 
difference. 

Senator Smatuers. Well, the fact of the matter is, however, that 
there are a lot of people, or there is a lot of sentiment for statehood for 
Puerto Rico, and until we passed under the leadership of the present 
chairman and the other members of this committee, and until we 
adopted a Puerto Rico constitution here 2 years ago, there was a tre- 
mendous movement afoot to bring Puerto Rico in as a State. And I 
have in my files, which I will put into the record later as we go along, 
letters from influential citizens of Puerto Rico asking for statehood, 
and a newspaper which is devoted every week to advancing the state- 
hood question. 

Mr. Farrinotron. I would like to comment, in that connection, that 
I see no objections to people aspiring to be a State of the United States, 
or anyone aspiring to be a full-fledged American citizen. But it does 
not follow from that that you are going to give them that. 

Senator Smaruers. My point is this: Lf the same arguments can be 
made, economic arguments can be made for Puerto Rico that have been 
made for Hawaii, you are for taking in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Farrrneton. I think that there are other considerations involved 
in statehood for Puerto Rico, but I would not shut the door to state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. 

Senator SmatuHeErs. What other considerations do you thing are 
involved, insofar as Puerto Rico is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Farrinoron. I think that the state of their people, the qualifica- 
tions to carry the responsibilities of statehood, and their wishes. 

Senator Smatners. Now, do you not think that they are educated as 
well as the Hawaiian people are ? 

Mr. Farrinotron. I do not want to draw comparisons against the 
people of 

Senator Smaruers. You are our first Senator. 

Mr. Farrineton. I would not jump to conclusions about what I 
might or might not be. 

Senator Smaruers. This might be very important as far as the 
aspirations of Alaska and Hawaii are concerned, so I do not want to 
put you on the spot. 

Mr. Farrrnoton. I will answer that, if that is your feeling, and you 
want my point of view; I will answer that by saying that ‘I am well 
acquainted with the leaders of Puerto Rico, and they do not want 
statehood, and they feel they are unable to carry the responsibilities 
of statehood because of the financial obligations involved. 

They have more than 2 million people ‘concentrated in an area that is 
not as large as the island of Hawaii. They have a grave economic 

problem there, the solution of which they cannot see short of 2 or 3 
pdadbatioans, 

Senator Smaruers. Do you mean to say that there is more acreage 
on the island of Hawaii than on the island of Puerto Rico! 

Mr. Farrrneton. Yes, sir. The island of Hawaii is 4,000 square 
miles, and the island of Puerto Rico is 3,500. 
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You have been on Oahu. When you went through as a marine, 
you stopped on Oahu. 

Senator SMaTHERS. Do you know of any leader of the Puerto Rican 
government who has recently testified they did not want statehood ? 

Mr. Farrineton. Yes. The Resident Commissioner, Fernés-Isern. 

The Cuarrman. The Governor, Luis Muiioz-Marin, I do not think 
has come up here and publicly testified, but I think you would have 
great difficulty finding anybody of prominence in the leadership in 
Puerto Rico who want to change their present setup. 

Senator Smatuers. As the Senator well knows, however, certain 
leaders in Hawaii did not want statehood for Hawaii, but when it 
was put to a vote among the people, the people very quickly evidenced 
their desire to become a State. Now, there are certain leaders in 
Puerto Rico who are today very well satisfied with the situation as 
it exists there, because they find themselves in a position of prominence 
for the first time. Asa matter of fact, there is a large statehood party 
in Puerto Rico right today, which casts a sizable vote every time they 
go to the polls. But in any event, I am trying to get from the 
delegate—and I think he has given us his opinion that he favors all 
of these things. 

The CHairman, There is one little difference that I would like to 
direct your attention to, and I have told the people of Puerto Rico 
this, not once but many times: That when they conduct their schools 
in English, and make English their regular language, they will have 
an opportunity, possibly, to be considered. But there is absolutely 
no indication of that. Their schools are all conducted in Spanish. 

Senator Smatuers. They are making a lot of headway, and I am 
probably as familiar with Puerto Rico as anybody around here who is 
not from Puerto Rico, and they are making a lot of headway. 

Now, my distinguished chairman is not for Alaska, and they con- 
duct all of their schools in English. 

The Cuatrman. I am for Alaska ultimately, and when the people 
of Alaska want it, but when the legislature up there votes against it, 
I do not want to force it on them. 

Senator Smatuers. The very last legislature voted for it, the one 
that met just this year. They voted for it, and if the Senator will 
recall, the last referendum the people voted for it. So it is sort of 
whose goose is being gored here. 

Let me ask you about the provision to outlaw communism. That is 
in the proposed State constitution. How do you think that will affect 
the influence of Harry Bridges and John Hall? 

Mr. Farrrneton. I think it puts us very definitely on record as 
opposing the qualification of anyone who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, qualifying them to hold a position in the State govern- 
ment. I think there cannot be any doubt about how we stand on that 
issue. 

Senator Smatuers. Would that in any way keep one of them from 
running for the United States Senate, the fact that you have in the 
State constitution a Ferm against holding State office? 

Mr. Farrtneton. No, of course it would not prevent anybody. You 
could take someone out of the insane asylum out there and run him 
and elect him for the United States Senate, but that does not 

Senator Smaruers. I hope you do not mean that as a qualification. 
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Mr. Farrrneron. I do not. I do not want to imply that. But that 
does not put him in the United States Senate. The Senate is the 
judge of its own Members. The answers to the point you made with 
respect to Harry Bridges: I cannot conceive of the United States 
Senate seating anybody who was an avowed Communist, or who was 
out of his mind, and I do not think that there is the remotest possibility 
that Harry Bridges or Jack Hall, or anyone who has been identified 
as a Communist, can get elected to any office in Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. I would hope not. 

The Cuarrman. As illustrated by the two members of the state 
hood commission who were not seated. 

Mr. Farrineron. That was at the constitutional convention. 

Senator Smatuers. My question is: This prohibition is limited only 
to State offices, and it has nothing whatsoever to do with Federal 
offices, which as you rightfully say, the Senate is the judge of its own 
members. Of course, that would not keep a man from being elected, 
and he could still get elected, whether he could be seated or not. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Whether he could be elected is a matter of opinion. 
As a matter of law, he could run and attempt to be elected. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that that provision would be un- 
constitutional, in view of the fact that there is not a similar prohibition 
on a nationwide basis in the Federal Constitution ¢ 

Mr. Farrinetron. | do not know. 

Senator Smaruers. Would you favor such a provision in the Fed- 
eral Constitution / 

Mr. Farrineron. I would. 

Senator SMatuers. You think it is a good thing? 

Mr. Farrineron. I think it is an excellent thing. 

Senator Smatruers. How do you account for the fact that there has 
been a decrease in the total population figures for the Islands of 
Hawaii since 1947? Here are the figures I have, and they may be 
incorrect: 1947, there was a total population of 525,477. 

And today—or this was in July of 1951—the figure was 469,000, 
which is a considerable decrease of total population. 

Now, how did that come about, and what are the reasons for that? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is principally the result of the cutback in 
defense activities that took place while Louis Johnson was Secretary 
of Defense. My recollection is that thev cut back the number of 
persons employed in Pearl Harbor alone from about 15,000 to about 
3,000, and with their families, that constituted the nucleus of a very 
large number of people, and most of them are Caucasians. And the 
Navy felt so much concerned about that that they provided them with 
free transportation back to the coast. 

I think the sound way to examine the record of our population is to 
study its trend over a period of 50 years, and we will have charts and 
witnesses who will show what those trends are. 

Senator Smarners. Well, in this figure—— 

Mr. Farrtneron. That was an extraordinary development, and | 
think it will be more than compensated for by the increase that will 
come with the development of the tourist population. 

Senator SmMaruers. This figure of 525,000 in 1947 ineluded, then, 
the military personnel ¢ 

Mr. Farrineton. I think that figure included in it the military 
personnel. Now, I do not think that the figures of the board of health 
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are to be depended upon for this period. Since the introduction of 
air transportation, it is very difficult to keep track of the movement of 
people back and forth to the States. When the people came in only 
in ships it was easy to keep track of them. 

Then they made several false assumptions. One was that everyone 
who left Hawaii was a Caucasian, and we know that is not true. We 
know that many of them were people of non-Caucasian races. 

Then another thing they did was that they used to include the mih- 
tary in their population figures. So I do not think that they can be 
depended upon. 

Senator Smaruers. Did you not say in 1947, this figure of 525,000, 
which is a census figure, did include the military ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I do not think that that is a census figure, because 
the census took place in 1950, and I think that is a board of health 
figure. 

Senator Smatuers. Did the census figure of 1950 include the 
military ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. It does. 

Senator Smatuers. So, then, today the figure of 469,000 which we 
get from this “All About Hawaii,” also includes the military. 

Mr. Farrtneton. It does not. You see, they have changed their 
practice, and that is why I suggest you do not place any dependence 
upon them. 

Senator Smarners. When did they change their practice? 

Mr. Farrtneaton. I think they changed it 2 years ago. 

Senator Smaruers. And the census of 1950 was then, or thereafter? 

Mr. Farrineton. I think they changed it after the census of 1950. 
I will have that information for you exactly, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. The 1950 census shows less than 500,000; it is 
489,000, I think. 

Mr. Farritneron. That is right. 

Senator Smatruers. But that included military personnel ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. And I want to point this out, that during the 
period of the war, I think the population of Hawaii, including military 
personnel, went up beyond 1 million at times, and anyone who was 
there during the period of active war knows that the Island of Oahu 
was just teeming with troops, and no statistics were maintained at 
that time for security reasons. 

Senator Smarnuers. Of course, in 1947 the war was over with. 

Mr. Farrtncron. That is right. 

Senator Smatuers. And I do not think anybody pretends to know 
exactly how many people there were, or passing through Hawaii, 
during the time of the war. The two nights I was there, it looked 
like half of the population of the world was there. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is right. 

Senator Smatuers. But in any event, do you have any idea how 
many military personnel are in the Territory of Hawaii now ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think it is rather limited. 

Senator Smatruers. By that, do you mean—— 

Mr. Farrtneron. I would say there are not more than—I do not 
want to quote that figure, because it is one that can be established 
exactly. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you have somebody here who can establish 
that ? 
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Mr. Farrtneton. Yes. I think the Defense Department can give 
you those figures immediately. They probably still regard them as 
classified information. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


[U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, July 
22, 1953, Washington 25, D. C., Series P-25, No. 76] 


ESTIMATES OF THE POPULATION OF ALASKA, HAWAII, PUERTO Rico, THE CANAL 
ZONE, AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES: 1950 To 1952 


(The population estimates for April 1 and July 1, 1950, given in this report, 
supersede the corresponding estimates published in Current Population 
Reports, series P—25, No. 52) 


Estimates of the population of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
and the Virgin Islands of the United States, for July 1, 1950, to 1952, were 
released today by Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Two types of population estimates are shown here: (1) 
The total population residing in the area, i. e., the civilian population plus the 
Armed Forces stationed in the area, and (2) the civilian population. 

The estimates are based on data from the 1950 census of population; sta- 
tistics and estimates of births and deaths provided by the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, United States Public Health Service; statistics on the move- 
ment of civilians to and from the Territories and possessions provided by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice; and data 
on Armed Forces obtained from the Department of Defense. The vital statistics 
and immigration data were supplemented by data obtained from various de- 
partments of the local governments. 

Direct information on travel to and from Alaska was not available. There- 
fore, the estimates for Alaska were prepared by a somewhat different procedure 
than that used for the other areas. Two methods were adapted for use: The 
so-called migration and natural increase method using scheol enrollment data, 
and the vital rates method using birth and death statistics. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the way these methods are usually applied is given in Current Population 
Reports, series P—25, No. 70. 

Estimates of the population of the Canal Zone represent interpolations and 
adjustments of the results of the annual police census of the Canal Zone usually 
taken each year during the month of March. The latest results available for 
use were from the census taken during March 1952. 


Estimates of the population of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, and 
the Virgin Islands of the United States: July 1, 1950, to 1952 


{Estimates of the total population include the civilian population and the Armed Forces stationed in the 
area. Fach estimate has been independently rounded to the nearest thousand (nearest hundred for the 
Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands) from figures computed to the last digit. Derived figures are based 
on unrounded absolute numbers] 


| Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), 
April 1950 to 





July 1, July 1, July 1, 
i 





, Apr. 1, + 195% 
Area 1952" | 1951 1950 1980 | July 1952 
|  —— a 
| | } 
| | Number | Percent 
‘ | 
TOTAL POPULATION 
I ii eee titel dental 182, 000 159, 000 138, 000 1 128, 643 | +53,000 | +41.3 
Hawaii Seesetee ne ia 522,000 | 514,000} 491,000 | 1499794 | +22,000| +44 
Puerto Ried. see nike oninevididsdee-ssd 2, 240,000 | 2,233,000 | 2,207,000 | 1 2,210,703 | 429,000 | +1.3 
Canal Zone a 58, 400 | 55, 500 53, 200 1 §2, 822 +5, 600 +10.6 
Virgin Islands of the United States 24, 000 | 25, 000 | 26, 800 126,665 | —2, 600 | —9.9 
| | | | 
CIVILIAN POPULATION | | | | 
} } | | 
Sisdndeoenvnanetpessn=anaatreinn | 132, 000 | 121, 000 | 112, 000 | 108,000 | +24, 000 +21.8 
OWE Lh i dadccdcdicedhbihnddlibede | 467.000 | 470, 000 | 470,000 | 477,000 | —10,000 | —-2.1 
Puerto Rico acéummias aie 2, 214, 000 2, 214, 000 2, 202, 000 2, 205, 000 +9, 000 | +0.4 
Canal Zone__-. navbebehal “ 42, 400 | 41, 400 42, 500 | 43, 200 —800 | —1.8 
Virgin Islands of the United States.) 23, 800 | 24, 800 | 26, 600 | 26,500 | —2,600; 9.9 





1 1950 census count. 
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Senator Smaruers. According to your book here—and I say “your 
book”; it is printed by the Star Bulletin. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I am perfectly willing to take credit tor it. It is 
a good book. 

Senator Smatuers. In 1950—I wish more people would read it, 
and I hope you get a wider circulation for it—but in 1950, according 
to the census, there were 83,385 Caucasian people, and these are your 
figures; and in 1951 there were 70,176, which is a reduction of about 
15 percent. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Farrineron. The movement of defense workers away from 
Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. Defense workers? 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is right. A lot of those people—you see, 
there was an enormous influx of people from the States during the 
period of the war. Some of them left employment at Pearl] Harbor 
and in the Government, and entered into business for themselves, 
and they were unable to sustain their businesses. 

One of the reasons for that was the strike of 1949, which was devas- 
tating in its results. That did us an enormous amount of damage, 
and a lot of those people felt they ought to go back to the States, as 
there were no further opportunities for them in Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. We can conclude whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment ceases to grant large employment over there, that numbers 
of Caucasian people will leave the Island of Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrineron. I think that you have just about reached bedrock, 
Senator. 

Senator SMatuers. Now, I think we will show in a few moments 
this list here, which shows the makeup of the people of Hawaii: 
Roughly 40 percent Japanese, and roughly this figure here, which 
shows that all races, the figure of 469,318; Hawaiians, 12,947, or 2.8 
percent. How many of these Hawaiians do you think have been to 
the United States ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. You mean to the mainland ? 

Senator SmarnHers. To the mainland of the United States. 

Mr. Farrineron. We regard ourselves as part of the United States. 

Senator SmatHers. How many of those do you think have been to 
the United States? 

Mr. Farrineton. I would say the percentage of our people who 
travel to the mainland is as high, if not higher, than the percentage 
of the people in most of the States who have traveled to other States. 

Senator Smaruers. To me that is the first irrational statement that 
I think you have made. Do you think there are as many people who 
have traveled from Hawaii to the United States as have traveled 
between Florida and Georgia? 

Mr. Farrtneton. I would not be surprised. 

Senator SmatTHers. You would not be surprised? Well, you are in 
for a great surprise. 

Mr. Farrineton. That is purely in the field of speculation, and I 
think, of course, the purpose of that question is to show that we live 
in isolation, and that our people do not have the normal contacts with 
the rest of the country. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you not think it is important for the people 
of the Territory of Hawaii to know a lot about the United States of 
America if they are going to become a part of the United States of 
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America? Do you not think it is important that they know some- 
thing about the city of Washington, possibly, or how many States 
there are in the Union, or what the people of the United States are 
like? And if they have never been over here, then obviously they 
have had no opportunity to learn that. 

Mr. Farrinetron. I would like to point out to the Senator that with- 
in our population we have 37,000 veterans, and all of them with a few 
exceptions have seen the United States and many other parts of the 
world. 

Senator Smaruers. I have all respect for the veterans that fought 
over there, and, of course, I would not say that about them. But do 
you have any idea how many of these C hinese, 32,767, have been to 
the United States 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think probably a pretty good percentage of 
them, because excepting for a small group, they are American citizens, 
and their economic position is an unusually good one, and they have 
great love for education and wherever they possibly can they send 
their children to the States to be educated. 

The Cuarrman. Senator, I would like to just cast a little light on 
that question. We have two medical colleges in Omaha, my ‘home- 
town, and recently when I happened to just drop in accidentally at 
a public meeting held at one of the hotels, I ran into 50 students 
attending Creighton University from the Hawaiian Islands. 

Senator Smaruers. I think that is very commendable, and I wish 
there were more of them. I pay all respect to them. 

What I am trying to bring out, however, is that we have got approx- 
imately 467,000 people over there, and I am trying to see how much 
they know about the United States of America. 

The CHatrMan. It would surprise you. 

Senator SMatuers. I am open to being surprised. I have been 
waiting around to be surprised, but I have seen no proof. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Sinclair, when he gets on the stand tomorrow 
will give us plenty of light on that subject. 

Senator SMATHERS. Just to go on, and I do not want to unnecessarily 
burden the record, my question was, How many of them have come 
over here? 

Let me ask you this: What is the most popular means of transporta- 
tion between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands? Is it ship 
or air? 

Mr. Farrineton. Air. The total for the period—this will give you 
a picture of that—for the period of 1953, the transportation people 
had reservations, both ways, for 240,000 people, and that means 120,000 
round trip—and I think that less than 40,000 of that was steamer. 

Senator Smarners. Do you know how much it costs to go from the 
United States to Hawaii by air? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Indeed I do. 

Senator Smaruers. I guess you know very well. 

Mr. Farrrneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. How much is that? 

Mr. Farrineron. Between $350 and $400. 

Senator Smarners. How many of the Chinese people in the islands 
of Hawaii do you think have been able to spend that money for 
themselves ? 
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Mr. Farrineton. I think among the Chinese a surprisingly large 
number. 

Senator Smatuers. Of the 184,000 Japanese, or 40 percent of the 
population, how many of them have been able to make the trip—it 
s $400 one way ? 

Mr. Farrineron. It is about $150 from Washington to San Fran- 
cisco, and it is $125 from San Francisco to Honolulu, and I may be in 
error on the exact figures. There is a representative of the Matson 
Navigation Co. here, so you get that figure. 

Senator Smariers. We have the representative of the Matson 
Steamship Co. in the audience. What does it cost to go from San 
Francisco to Honolulu? I understand it is $145 by ship. It is $165 
with the tax, by air, one way. 

So that it is your opinion that more than half of the people of Ha- 
waii have traveled across on these airlines? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I think in a period of years that most of the people 
have traveled to the States, and they have been exposed to travel 
of people from the States, and there is a considerable military estab- 
lishment there. 

Among the Japanese, there was a tremendous number of them that 
came to the States during the war. Many of the boys who served in 
the Army used their GI bill of rights to go to colleges in the States. 

At one time I think we had something like 2,000 students in differ- 
ent universities and institutions in the States. Everybody there wants 
to come to the States, at least for a visit, but not too many of them 
want to stay. 

Senator Smaruers. What I am trying to get at is those people actu- 
ally, how much—I know we have got professors of universities here, 
and I know we have attorneys general here, and I know we have dele- 

gates here, but I also know from just traveling around a little bit 
that the average man on the street in Hawaii is probably like the aver- 
age man on the street in Puerto Rico. He has not had very much 
of an opportunity to do traveling outside of his own country, and 
for that reason he actually knows very little about the United States 
and the United States Government and the people of the United States. 

The question is that that, of course, isa large number of people. 

I am not personally so impressed when we have these well-educated, 
intelligent people come here and tell us what they have done and what 
they know. We know that that is not the case with the average 
citizen. 

Let me talk with you just a little bit about the economy. 

Do you know how the wages for industry or for the pineapple in- 
dustry, for example, and the w wages for the sugar industry, compare 
to the money or the total salary “bei ing paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to Federal employees in the islands of Hawaii? 

Mr. Farrineton. The total spent by the industry, and not the 
wages? Do you want the relative position of each ? 

I will answer that in two parts, Senator. The wages paid in the 
sugar and pineapple industry are the highest agricultural wages in 
the world. The total value of sales of the sugar industry, a good part 
of which goes into wages and local purchases, I think runs $135 
million. 

The volume of the pineapple industry is $100 million. 
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The expenditures of the Federal Government last year ran over $200 
million. 

We will have the exact figures for you on that. We recognize our 
great dependence on those expenditures, and we are trying to com- 
pensate for it by developing new industries. 

(The following regarding the Hawaiian economy was later received 
for the record :) 


The value of the 1952 sugar crop was $189 million. 

The value of the 1952 pineapple crop was $100 million. 

Sugar plantation payrolls in 1952 were $61,400,000 for 22,000 year-around 
workers, 

Pineapple industry payroll for 1952 was $34 million. 

Produced in 1952 were 23,555,271 cases of pineapple and pineapple juice 

Livestock, bee, farming, and fisheries brought in $36,200,000. 

The 1952 business volume in Hawaii totaled $1,465,341,000. 

Salaries and wages in 1952 amounted to $502,174,000. 

Assessors’ gross valuation of land and improvements in Hawaii, as of January 
1, 1952, was $1,293,436,326. 

Hawaii residents in 1952 filed 170,714 Territorial income-tax returns, listing 
salaries, wages, and dividends received amounting to $535,178,803.50. 

Visitors spent $36,500,000 in Hawaii for the year ending June 30, 1952. 

Bank clearings in the Territory in 1952 were $2,246,312,226. 

Automobile registrations in Hawaii total 164,759. 

Number of telephones in service, 119,146. 

Military expenditures amounted to $261,079,074. 


Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you the questions, and then you can 
make an explanation, but when you start reading my mind and putting 
words into my mouth 

Mr. Farrrneton. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it all right for me to say, “Let me speak for 
myself”? 

Mr. Farrtneton. Thank you. 

Senator Smaruers. I am going to quote to you just the figures that 
come out of your book, and you say $100 million there. 

In the Facts About the Employment in Total Wages and Salaries, 
for 1948 the figure for the pineapple industry was $30,322,000, where 
the Federal Government was $96,547,000. 

In 1949 the total wages and salaries of the Federal Government 
was $88,067,000; where the sugar industry or the pineapple industry, 
we will say, was $29,052,000. 

In other words, from these figures it is clear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending twice the amount of money for wages and salaries 
as is any other industry in the islands of Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrrneton. Any single industry. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that a fair statement, from these figures ? 

Mr. Farrtnoton. I think that is approximately correct. 

Senator Smatruers. How much unemployment is there in the Ha- 
waiian Islands today ? 

Mr. Farrinoeron. The latest figures I have seen show less than 5 
percent unemployment, or 4 percent. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you have any idea how much unemploy- 
ment there might be if the Federal Government, or if this economy 
drive in the military appropriations succeeded, and the military - 
propriations were cut down sizably, so that this Federal figure would 
not be so high? Do you have any idea how much that would increase’ 
unemployment ? 
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Mr. Farrinetron. Yes. It would be very serious, as it proved to be 
in 1948, and resulted in the movement of a very considerable number 
of people to the States. 

Senator Smatruers. So you believe, then, that if the economy drive 
for military succeeded, it would mean that there would be less and 
less people in the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. Farrineton. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Senator Smatuers. Would you think that most of the people who 
would move from the Hawaiian Islands back to the United States 
would be Caucasians again ? 

Mr. Farrrncron. I do not think so now. I think we have reached 
the bottom of the barrel and, on the contrary, there is a very definite 
movement of Caucasians to Hawaii, as a result of the tourist business. 

Senator SmatHers. Now, when has that started? Let me put it this 
way: Do you have some figures to support that statement ? 

Mr. Farrrnaton. Yes, there has been, and these figures will be pre- 
sented. We have in Hawaii what you have in Florida, and they have 
in southern California, and that is a very favorable climate. People 
from the northern areas, particularly as they advance in years, move 
to those areas, and that accounts, I assume, in large part for the popu- 
lation in Florida and in southern California. 

(The following information on travel of Caucasians to Hawaii? was 
later submitted for the record :) 

Travel of Caucasians to Hawaii from the mainland was as follows during the 
years enumerated below. These figures do not include the number of Hawaii 
residents traveling to or from the mainland. 

1947, 32,200 visitors; 1948, 68,734 visitors; 1949,’ 44,150 visitors; 1950, 66,977 
visitors ; 1951, 84,300 visitors; and 1952, 95,988 visitors. 

Now, that thing is taking place in Hawaii, because of cheap and 
quick transportation, and right now we are under so much pressure 
that the travel companies are yembarrassed to find places for the people 
who go there. 

I receive letters continuously from people who want to find some- 
thing to do in Haw aii, and that is why I say, Senator, that with that 
type of climate, it is inevitable that people will move there. 

Senator Smatuers. The Census Bureau reveals, or the figures reveal, 
that there is a continuing decline in the population. 

Mr. Farrtncton. Well, that is the backwash of the war, and I think 
that the figures of 1960 will show a very definite trend in the other 
direction, and particularly in view of this enormous development. 

Let me say this to you: Since the war and the introduction of air 
transportation, we have not only the Matson Navigation Co., but we 
have the United Airlines and we have the Pan American, and we have 
Northwest Airlines, that are very aggressively promoting travel to 
Hawaii, and that is beginning to bear fruit. That will turn the tide 
in our population. 

Senator Smatuers. You are talking about what is going to happen 
in 1960, and I am talking about what the figures reveal from the census, 
and the figures from the census show that there has been a continuing 
decrease in population, although the decrease has slowed down within 
the last 2 years. 


1 From the Hawaii Visitors’ Bureau. 
* Figure declined due to prolonged ship strike, 
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May I read to you this editorial, or put it in the record at this point, 
and it comes from the Hilo Tribune-Herald, June 2, 1953, entitled 
“Hawaii Needs New Sources of Income” 


The urgent need for Hawaii to develop additional sources of income is graphi 
eally pointed out in the report to the 27th legislature by the temporary council of 
economic advisors. 

This report makes it more clear than ever that Hawaii is too dependent upon 
Federal Government defense spending for her own good, and warns that a 
substantial reduction in this defense spending could hit Hawaii hard and quickly 

“A measure of the total, potential problem,” says the report, “lies in this fact 
if defense spending and employment were reduced only to the level of 1949 and 
early 1950, unemployment in Haweii might rise by nearly 25,000 persons.” 

The report arrives at this figure by including nearly 10,000 civilian employees 
laid off (under a cutback to 1949 spending), nearly 10,000 men from Hawaii 
released from active duty, and nearly 5,000 residents now employed in forward 
areas of the Pacific returned to the islands. 

Continuing its warning, the report says, “Add these people to the 10,000 now 
unemployed, and nearly 1 out of every 5 persons in the civilian labor force 
would be unemployed 

“If the reduction in defense spending contributed to a recession on the main- 
land, Hawaii would be hit a second blow. The effects on demand and prices 
for sugar and pineapple, as well as on the volume of tourist business, would then 
hit the income, an’ eventually employment, in the Territory’s three most im- 
portant private export businesses.” 


That is quoting the report again. 


“Should such developments possibly occur, prompt action would be necessary 
to meet the crisis in income and employment.” 

The council recommends, as an insurance policy, a standby program that would 
be ready for action if any mass loss of income and jobs occurs. 

In line with such a program, the council suggested : 

Deferment of currently considered public-works projects wherever possible. 

Preparation of a stockpile of public works (highways, schools, publie buildings, 
etc.) 


I will not read the rest of it, but I would like to have this made a 
part of the record, 

The Cuairman. It will be included in the record. 

(The remainder of the newspaper article referred to follows :) 


A standby program for the full development of water conservation and irriga- 
tion based on carefully planned projects ready for action when and if an 
unemployment crisis develops. 

The legislature declined to go along with the idea of a permanent economic 
council to serve in an advisory capacity to both the governor and the legislature 
itself, apparently believing that the job which is being done by the existing 
industrial research advisory council (IRAC) covers the ground sufficiently well. 

IRAC is doing some fine and fruitful work, and the economic advisers in their 
report to the legislature urged that IRAC’s “scope, authority and appropriation 
be enhanced.” 

Investment thus far in paving the way for new industry and new income for 
the islands has proved valuable. 

How valuable—and how urgent because of the uncertainty of Federal defense 
spending—is shown in the report on island economy. The report is well worth 
a thoughtful reading. 


Senator Smaruers. I gather from that editorial that the economy of 
Hawaii is dependent, first, upon Federal employment, and then, of 
course, upon prosperity here in the United States, because, like Flor- 
ida, you are dependent upon tourists in great measure, and when there 
is no prosperity there are very few tourists. 

So my question is: How many people do you think that the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii could properly support with its own industry, with its 
own businesses that are indigenous to the Territory of Hawaii? 
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Mr. Farrineton. We have supported a population of well over 
400,000 for a great many years. 

Senator Smaruers. That includes the military population ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Without too much accent on the military, and 
this is purely in the realm of speculation. That editorial shows that 
there is a very keen awareness of that situation, and that problem. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it not a fact that in Hawaii, with its roughly 
{ million acres of land, actually there is only about 305,000 acres which 
are In cultivation ¢ 

Mr. Farrineron. No. I think that figure is incorrect, Senator. 
[ think that may represent the figure that is in cultivation by the sugar 
ind pineapple industries. 

Senator Smatruenrs. Is it not a fact that, we will say, most of the 
area of the Territory of Hawaii is not subject to cultivation ? 

Mr. Farrineron. I do not think that that is correct, because the 
people who make statements of that kind disregard the possibilities 

r the de ‘ve lopme nt of areas that are now forest areas. We are con- 

tantly searching for new products and experimenting to find new 
products. We found the macadamia nut that grows in areas previ- 
call considered unproductive, and many others. We are no different 
from the States in this regard—the need for new industries. 

Our climate is subtropical. Of course, you cannot be certain as to 
what the population of Hawaii is going to be, but you can speculate 
on it. You can look at the trends. TI feel personally that our greatest 
prospect for growth lies in the deve ‘lopment of the tourist industry, 
and I believe that in 10 years we will see the number of tourists dou- 
bled and tripled. 

Senator Smaruers. The fact is that at the present time, and not 
looking into the future, there are only approximately 315.000 acres 
under cultivation in the Islands of Hawaii, of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Farrtneron. I assume that that is correct, without being able 
to recall the exact figure. 

Senator Smatuers. Once again I quote to you from your book: 

Total land area of the Territory of Hawaii is 4,099,840 acres, but only 7% 
percent is in cultivated crops, and most of the remaining area is mountainous, 
semiarid, or lava flows. Forest reserves comprise 1,211,000 acres, and cattle 
and sheep grazed on 1,533,000 acres. The balance is wasteland, parks, roads, 
and military establishments. 

Of the total in 1950, about 220,380 acres were in sugarcane, and 

70,000 acres in pineapples, and 14,700 acres were in diversified crops. 

Now, the fact of the matter is that in Puerto Rico, which you talked 
about being much smaller than the island of Hawaii, the larger island, 
there is about 7 or 8 times more land under cultivation than there is 
on the island of Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. You say the future of the Hawaiian Islands, 
in the event we have peace in Korea and peace around the world, and 
the military program is reduced drastically—which we all hope can 
be done—and large sums of money—they spent $170 million in Hawaii 
last year on permanent military installations—if that is reduced sub- 
stantially, then you see the hope for the future for the economy of the 
Hawaiian Islands to lie in the development of greater tourist business ? 

Mr. Farrincton. That is right; and of new agricultural industries. 
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Senator SmarHers. Which are not yet but which you hope will be 
—— ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneton. They are in the process of being developed. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me talk with you a little bit about com- 
munism, and if any of the other Senators want to ask questions, that 
may be done at this time. 

This statement, which I tried to quote a minute ago, from Hall, is 
written to me in a letter from James L. Coke, whom I understand 
used to be the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatruers. He says: 

A strange thing to me is, if the subversives of Hawaii are going out for state- 
hood, Mr. Jack Hall, one of these convicted last Friday, made this plain in a 
Labor Day speech which he delivered some years ago in Honolulu when he said, 
and I quote, “Do not forget we are aching for statehood, and then we will be 
able to elect our governor and our judges, and we will have control of the 
police.” 

I quote that now, because a moment ago when I asked you about it, 
I could not find the quotation. 

You said a moment ago that you thought this threat of communism 
was rather serious. 

Mr. Farrineton. I think it is. 

Senator Smaruers. In the Hawaiian Islands. Does that result 
because of the fact that you are dependent upon shipping, and that 
the Communist union controls the shipping in and out of the Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr. Farrrneton. I think that is one factor, and I think they have 
been very active in that field for quite some time, and that there were 
conditions there that encouraged that sort of activity. 

Senator SMatruers. How many people are there in the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; do you have any idea? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I believe there are between 25,000 and 28,000. 

Senator Smatuers. In the papers, it was reported in the New York 
Times the other day that some 26,000 International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen Union workers went out on strike in protest against 
the conviction of John Hall. Now, would you say that that was about 
the maximum representation in the islands? 

Mr. Farrtneton. I think most of the membership went out on 
that walkoff. 

The CuamrmMan. Judge Coke has a letter here which I will introduce 
into the record later, in which he says there were 25,000 under date of 
June 26. 

Senator Smaruers. Now, are these people or this group of Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union—they are figured 
in the total population of the islands of Hawaii, are they ? 

Mr. Farrineton. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. Of the 469,000, then, we have approximately 
either 25,000 or 28,000 who belong to this union? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Senator SmatueErs. How many other people do you think adhere 
to the Communist Party in the islands of Hawaii, if any ? 

Mr. Farrineron. I do not think, Senator, that the rank and file 
of those people have any sympathy with communism, and I feel that 
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in the action that was taken in that walkoff, they were misled as 
people are sometimes, and will come to the realization some day that 
they made a great mistake. 

[ think our + working force in Hawaii is something over 160,000 peo- 
ple, and that is a figure that we will establish exactly in the record 
latatl The members | of this union constitute a very imports int part of 
that working force. They represent the personnel employed by the 
sugar and pineapple industry, and on the waterfront. I do not dis- 
count the seriousness of that. 

(The following information on the labor force in Hawaii was later 
supplied for the record :) 

The labor force in Hawaii in 1952 totaled 191,000 persons. Of this total, 
183,254 were employed during the year. 

Senator Smaruers. Have they ever elected an official to public office ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. I think that their influence has been a determin- 
ing one in the election of officials in some of the counties, and I do not 
think that they have in recent elections, in the last election. 

Senator Smaruers. Have they ever elected an official to a citywide 
office ? 

Mr. Farrtnetron. They have supported officials who have been 
lected, oh, yes. 

Senator Smatuers. Have they ever elected—first, are there any can- 
didates besides yourself who run throughout the entire Territory ? 

Mr. Farrineron. No, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. Then the citywide offices would be as wide an 
nfluence as they could exercise ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is correct. 

Senator Smaruers. Do they have any influence in the territorial 
legislature ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. Yes; they have a very definite influence there, 
Their object in the last election was to elect their candidate for Dele- 
gate. and to elect a majority of the senate of the Territory legislature. 
Within the Democratic Party, they waged a strong campaign for that 
purpose, and they were defeated. 

Senator Smaruers. How much or what is the vote that separates 
the Democratic Party and the Republican Party in the territorial 
senate ? 

Mr. Farrrnetron. Eight to seven. 

Senator SmAtuers. Would you go so far as to say that if there was 
a changeover of one vote, that then the Communists might control, 
through their machinations, and not by the fact that they own any 
individuals, but they would be able to control the territorial senate ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I do not think so, Senator, because we will have 
a member of the legislature take the stand, and we will have the Dem- 
ocratic national committeeman take the stand, and you will get a di- 
rect expression of their point of view. I hesitate to express my opin- 
ion on that, because it might be construed as partisan. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it not a fact that in the Democratic Party. 
so-called, they refused to let the Democratic candidate speak from the 
Democratic platform in the last election ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. In some cases, of course that is not an unusual 
thing in Hawaii. The Republicans have refused to let certain, candi- 
dates speak, particularly when they have not paid their dues. 
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Senator Smarners. Well, did the Democrats keep this young gen- 
tleman who sits out he ‘re, who is the Democratic national committee- 
man, off the Democratic platform because he had not paid his dues? 

Mr. Farrineron. I rt not know why they kept him off, but in re- 
fusing him the privilege of speaking they did him more good than 
harm. He made a very remarkable showing in the election. He is 
the type of man, like many other Democrats, who are not going to be 
kept quiet under any circumstances. The point of this situation is 
that in Hawaii there is in the Democratic Party a very competent and 
a very aggressive group of men who are alert to the Communist 
problem, ‘and who are fighting it. The vy believe that to give Hawaii 
statehood will strengthen them in that fight. 

Senator Smaruers. Senator Butler, in his written statement this 
morning, said that the Democratic Party is heavily influenced by the 
Communists. Yes; he said that. 

Now, do you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Farrineron. I think in certain areas that the IULWU was a very 
important influence in the Democratic Party, but not as Communists. 
rt hink that their support can be accounted for by the fact that they 

epresent in considerable measure organized labor. 

Senator Smatiers. Is it beyond the realm of possibility as far as 
you are concerned that there may be at some future date, by reason 
of the influence of Harry Bridges and John Hall, and the Communists, 
or the Democratic Party which is heavily influenced by the Communist 
Party, that we may get a Congressman, for example, here who would 
be in the position of forcing all of the rest of us to worry about him, 
ind worry about wh: : is going to | lappen to the Territory of Hawaii 

Mr. Farrtneron. I do not think, Senator, that those fears are justi- 
fied by the record over a long period of years. 

S nator Smatruers. But you recognize that the Communist influence 
in the islands is still great ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I do. 

Senator Smarners. And of great concern to the responsible people? 

Mr. FarrtNeton. That is right, because it is concentrated in a ve rv 
strategic position, and they are able to use their economic power with 
devastating results. We are dependent upon ocean transportation. 

I think, of course, the answer to that is that in that eventuality, 
which I do not admit, the Senate of the United States could exercise 
its influence, and there have been men elected to Congress within my 
knowledge, to the House and even to the Senate, who have been re- 
earded as almost revolutionary in their attitudes, and extremely 
objectionable, and in some instances they have for one reason or 
another been displaced, and in some instances they have been allowed 
to continue, and the issue has been resolved within the State itself. 

Senator Anperson. Recognized by whom as revolutionary ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. Some of their colleagues. 

Senator ANpEerson. You mean it depends on who is judging them? 

Mr. Farrrneton. That is right. That is entirely such a matter. I 
think that, of course, some people may have some doubts about what 
our people will do in a crisis. There were many people who had grave 
doubts about Hawaii population in the event of war with Japan. I 
am one of those who believe that those born and raised there can be 
depended upon to exercise the responsibilities of their citizenship in 
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e best traditions. I recognize there are many instances where our 
people have made mistakes, and where we have departed from the 
right course and when we have elected the wrong men to office, but in 
the long run I think you can depend on our people to do the right 
thing. The way to strengthen Hawaii's people—to build them into 
better American citizens is to increase their responsibilities to fulfill 
the promise of statehood—something they have lived for, and some 
of them have died for. 

Senator Smaruers. Why do they want statehood ? 

Mr. Farrineron. There are many answers to that, but the principal 

nswer is that we feel with statehood we would be secure in the eco- 

nomic and in the political rights that we now enjoy, and we would have 
the great satisfaction that comes of being the equal of every other 
American. 

Senator Smarners. What do you mean, they would be secure in their 
economic rights ? 

Mr. Farrrneron. I have in mind, for instance, the sugar industry, 
that at the present time is not permitted to refine sugar beyond what 
is consumed locally. The industry itself, of course, refines most of its 
sugar on the coast, and it will continue to do so, because there are 
economic reasons for doing so. But in principle, they feel that is 
wrong to be subject to the restrictions. I feel it is wrong, also. The 
courts have held that so long as Hawaii is a Territory, Congress can 
discriminate against us at will, that artificial barriers can be set up 
against the movement of goods to and from Hawaii at will. 

Senator ANDERSON. Howeve r, the same provision with reference to 
the refining of sugar applies against Puerto Rico, does it not? 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is rig oh t. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. And it applies against Cuba, to some degree, 
dloes it not ? 

Mr. Farrineron. That is right. 

Senator ANDERSON. So it is not exactly discrimination in the ordi- 
nary sense. They are given an enlarged share of the American market, 
and in return give up the rights to refine their own sugar locally, and 
t isa trade, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. The answer to that is, Senator, we do not feel 
that as taxpaying citizens we should be placed in the same category 
with either Puerto Rico or Cuba. 

Senator Anderson. Would you, then, as a taxpaying citizen, be will- 
ing to have the sugar market thrown wide open ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. Absolutely not. 

Senator Anperson. The minute you do, Cuban sugar crowds your 
sugar right out of the market. 

Mr. Farrtneron. One of the economic reasons is that our agricul- 
ture, with its high wages and high cost of production, cannot survive 
without protection, and we want protection against the competition 
of conditions in Cuba, and we believe in a protective system of one 
form or another. We favor the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Senator Anperson. I had something to do with the working out of 
that Sugar Act, and I am fully sympathetic with you, with trying to 
protect ‘the agriculture of the Hawaiian Islands, which I think has 
not reached its maximum, and I think you have great possibilities in 
coffee, for example, and various other products. But I do think on 
sugar you did not have too bad treatment. 
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Mr. Farrinoron. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. As a matter of fact, it has been due to the gen- 
erosity in the treatment of the Hawaiians and the Cubans and the 
Puerto Ricans, so far as sugar is concerned, that in our State of Florida 
we are limited as to the number of acres we can put under produe- 
tion in sugarcane right today, and I know the same thing is true in 
Louisiana and in the beet section in the Northwest. 

Now, those are the economic rights, you say, they feel they will gain 
if they become a State? 

Mr. Farrineton. They will be secure. Now let me give you an 
illustration of what I mean. 

A Member of the House whom you know once became a candidate 
for an important position in Louisiana, and in order to fortify his 
campaign he introduced a bill proposing a new series of quotas. The 
quota he proposed to cut, the largest was the quota from Hawaii. 
That was not acted on, but, nevertheless, it shows that when you are 
not protected by voting representation you are likely to be the object 
of that kind of action. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me just say this: I think my own opinion 
is that you probably have fared better, as has Puerto Rico and has 
Cuba, by actually not being a State and having a vote here, because 
we have found in our State, which we think is pretty well represented, 
we have had to give up in every instance on the ground that we had 
to do something for these people overseas, and we had to limit the size 
of the crop which we could grow in sugarcane and things of that nature. 

So I do not know that you can better yourself there. 

Now, politically, you say you want to be secure politically. What 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Farrtneron. By that I mean that under the Territorial form 
of government we live completely at the will of Congress, and now 
I say this with all due respect to Congress and its Members. In 1932 
it was proposed that the Territorial form of government be eliminated, 
and that we be given a commission form of government. It was pro- 
posed also that we be placed under military control and the degree of 
self-government we enjoy be eliminated. 

In 1933 Franklin D. Roosevelt sent a bill to the House that would 
have removed the residential requirements for Governor and give us 
a carpetbag government. 

That, Senator, in all of its implications, is what really started the 
statehood movement of today, because we saw then that under pressure 
of an inflamed public opinion we could be reduced politically to a 
nonentity. 

That bill passed the House, and it was only stopped in the Senate by 
adjournment and by the opposition of three very distinguished men 
who have now passed away. 

Senator Smaruers. If you had a bill which authorized you to elect 
yeur own Governor, and your own judges, similar to the kind which 
the Senator from Nevada has introduced, would that not guarantee you 
politically in those things that you are talking about? 

Mr. Farrtneton. We are not guaranteed in any of our political 
rights as long as we are a Territory, because you can abolish territorial 
government as readily as you abolish a bureau. 

Senator Smatuers. Not if we pass a law. 

Mr. Farrtneton. You can repeal the law. 
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Senator Smaruers. We can repeal the constitution that we have 
given to Puerto Rico? I do not believe we can. 

Senator ANvERSON. I question that. 

Do you suggest we could repeal this provision we have entered into 
with Puerto Rico whereby we co given them a constitution, and they 
have adopted it and we have approved it ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. I am not able to talk about the law of Puerto Rico, 
but I am willing to talk about the Organic Act of Hawaii. You can 
change that at will and, if you choose, you can give Hawaii a govern- 
ment “by the commanding officer of the Hawaiian De _partment. You 
can give us commission government like you have here in the District 
of Columbia. 

There is nothing to prevent you from doing it. That is well 

stablished in the courts. 

Se nator Smaruers. If you had a law which could not be repealed, 

| which gave to you the right to eleet your Governor and everybody 

to your own legislature, and your own judges, and things of that 
nature, would that not give you or secure your political rights that 
vou are talking about ? 
' Mr. Farrrneron. No; because that law could be repealed at the will 
of Congress. We might elect a Governor that you did not like. I 
say “you”—speaking ‘plur ally, several of you as a group—and you 
could legislate that man out of office. 

Senator Anprerson. I do not believe that that could be done. Is not 
the distinguished chairman of our committee the author of the bill on 
Puerto Rico that permits them to elect a Governor, and to adopt a 
constitution ¢ 

Che CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Anperson. I do not believe we can go back and take that 
constitution away from them, once we have approved it. I am not 
trying to argue the desirability of it, but I think if we permitted the 
people of Hawaii to operate under the same basis as the people of 
Puerto Rico, we could not then slap them down at a later date. 

The only reason I say that is because I think the chairman of the 
committee—I think it was done in a previous time when he was 
chairman of the committee—came up with something that was very 
beneficial to the people of Puerto Rico. I think he has helped solve 
that problem greatly. 

The CHARMAN. I was author of the bill that gave them their elected 
Governor. 

Senator Smaruers. You had a lot to do with that, that last bill; did 
you not? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. I was cosponsor, along with the former chair- 
man of this committee, Senator Joseph C. O’ Mahoney , of the measures 
that. authorized the people of Puerto Rico to draw up their own 
constitution, and of the one that approved the constitution that had 
been drawn up by them. There was considerable talk on the floor of 
the Senate as to whether the Federal Congress could change the consti- 
tution once it had been so approved and certain rights vested in the 
people. That is, could the United States Congress take away, perma- 
nently, substantive rights it had once granted and still be acting within 
the spirit of our own Federal Constitution ? 

To my mind, the question was and is academic and moot. Weasa 
government and a people have never taken away, permanently, rights 
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and liberties from any minority group. Our whole political history 
has been quite the opposite. I cannot conceive that issue would ever 
arise, in fact. 

Senator Smaruers. With that understanding, of course, we can 
see what you are ts alking about in wantine to get your rights secured. 

With 469,000 people in the Territory of Hawaii, and the figures indi- 
cate it will not be any less, although you can well argue that it might 
soon turn upward, why would not all of vour problems be answered, 
and you have the right to vote for Governor and have the right of 
Senators and the right of electing Congressmen, by becoming a county 
of California? 

Mr Farrreron. The answer to that is that Hawaii is a common- 
wealth, with a long tradition of which it is greatly proud, with un- 
usual experience in the field of Pacific affairs, whose people want to 
govern their own affairs, and who feel, also, that they have a great 
contribution to make to the welfare of the United States. 

Senator Smaruers. Well, now, you know the people of Los Angeles 
feel the same way. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That is right, and they do not want to be a county 
of Honolulu. 

Senator Smarnuers. They might well be willing to have Honolulu 
and the Territory of Hawaii become a county of California. 

It is clear, is it not, that if you take the Territory of Hawaii in asa 
State, that with the present rule which you people have over in the 
House. with a membership of 435, it is going to mean that the repre- 
sentation in the Congress in the lower House of other States will be 
reduced proportionately ? 

Mr. Farrinetron. Well, not until 1960. The bill provides that the 
two given Hawaii should be in addition to what they have. 

Senator Smatuers. In 1960, then, they are reduced. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Depending upon the trend in population, of 
course. It is altogether possible that if, as you seem to feel, Hawaii’s 
ponulation is going to stay low, we will lose one of our representatives. 

Senator Smarners. Do you see any reason why. at this time, we 
should reach out and put into the Senate two United States Senators, 
for example. on a population in this day of 1953, where vou have less 
than 469.000 population, and give those people two United States 
Senators? 

Mr. Farrtneton. We are only asking what every other State has 
received, and the Constitution of the United States determines that, 
and not the people of Hawaii. 

I would like to point out that if you are going to go into funda- 
mental changes like that, you should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are at the present time 13 States whose population entitles them 
to 2 or less Representatives in the House of Representatives, the 7 
Mountain States, North and South Dakota, Delaware, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire. I think that if you are going to reduce 
the representation or deny that representation from Hawaii, you 
should not stop there. In fact. the solution of the thing might be to 
increase the representation of the large States, and I understand that 
Texas has the privilege of dividing itself into 5 States. 

Senator Smaruers. You do not seriously think that that would be 
a good thing? 
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Mr. Farrtnoron. I think it would be a lot better than proposing 
that Hawaii would be refused statehood or given no representation at 
all. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you not think the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia could give your additional 469,000 people adequate representa- 
tion? They are Republican Senators and you people today are Re- 
publicans in the Territory of Hawaii, and you would be permitted to 
elect 1 or 2 Congressmen yourself, and it seems to me that that might 
be a very leaios al answer. You are just of a different opinion, I see. 

Mr. Farrtneton. I think so. 

Senator Smatuers. I would be glad to turn the witness over to the 
Senator from Nevada for a few minutes while I get my breath. 

The CHatrMAN. We have a few other witnesses we would like to get 
LO. 

Senator Matone. Isthe time limited ? 

The CHatrMAN. Oh,no. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR HAWAII-—ALASKA PUERTO RICO 


Senator Martone. Mr. Farrington, I am still interested in your 
statement which you made after I introduced the bill to give Hawaii 
elf-government. You called it a phony proposition, and just what 
is phony about it ? 

Mr. Farrtneron. The reason that proposition is phony is because 
it holds out the hope to the people of Hawaii that under this so-called 
Commonwealth status that Puerto Rico enjoys, they can be exempted 
from Federal taxation, when in fact under the Constitution they can- 
not enjoy exemption from Federal taxes. 

Senator Matonr. No such hope was held out and in addition you 
above all people should understand that a bill does not become law 
until proper hearings have been held. 

Mr. Farrtneton. Congress cannot exempt an incorporated area 
from Federal taxes, and that has been well established. The advan- 
tage of this Puerto Rican plan is that you are exempt from Federal 
taxes. Now, we pay more to the Feder ‘al Treasury in a year than we 
spend i in 2 years on the Territory of Hawaii, and if we were exempted 
from Federal taxation, we would become a millionaire’s paradise. But 
I do not think that you can exempt Hawaii from taxation, and it is 
unconstitutional. 

Senator Matone. We did make certain exceptions in Puerto Rico, 
and it is the opinion of a good many people in Congress it is con- 
stitutional—at least it seems to be working out satisfactorily—in any 
case proper hearings would develop a proper bill. 

You understand when a bill is introduced, such as the bill Senator 
Butler has introduced for self-government for Alaska, and the one 
{ introduced for Hawaii; that the presumption is that those bills 
would sometime be subject to proper hearings, and you or anyone else 
would be heard, and, when the bill is finally prepared it would include 
whatever this committee as a whole thought it should include, and 
then it would go to the Senate floor where it would still be subject to 
umendment. 

Mr. Farrinetron. I will give you an illustration of what I mean. 
When I described that as a phony proposition, I was referring to the 
proposition, and not to you, Senator. 
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Senator Matone. What proposition ¢ 

Mr. Farrtneron. The proposition that we be permitted to elect our 
own Governor. 

Senator Matone. What is the matter with it! 

Mr. Farrrneron. I will answer that 

Senator Martone. Providing Congress wanted to allow the people 
of Hawaii to do so, what is the matter with it 4 

Mr. Farrineron. I want to first of all come to the other question 
you raised about tax exemption, and Congress being able to do as it 
pleased. 

Senator Matonr. I did not raise it. You raised it. 

Mr. Farrtneron. Well, I thought you did. 

Senator Matonr. Oh, no, I did not raise it at all. I simply said 
that this committee could, after proper hearings on these two bills, 
report out a bill, and when it was brought to the Senate floor it could 
be amended in any manner in which the Senate might decide to 
amend it, and finally, if the bill was passed by the Congress and was 
within the limits of the Constitution of the United States, it would 
become a law, and whatever type of government enacted is the status 
you would have. Therefore, there is nothing phony about it. 

Mr. Farrinaron. Well, I think it is phony. 

Senator Matong. Just why? Tell us why. 

Mr. Farrincron. Because it leads the people of Hawaii to think 
they will enjoy privileges which are not going to be theirs, as they 
believe that it is a step toward commonwealth status that brings 
with it tax exemption. 

Senator Matone. There is nothing in the bill that leads you to be- 
lieve that, is there? 

Mr. Farrineron. No, it does not show on the surface. I think 
it is phony, also, because I think it would divert them temporarily, 
at least, from their fight to achieve what I think they are entitled to 
and they have earned as American citizens, and that is equality. 

Senator Maronr. You think it is phony because it might show 
them a way out of this problem and some of the Senators think is a 
very reasonable way, is that your opinion; and for no other reason 
except that you do not think they should have that kind of a gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Farrincton. Well, I have given you the reasons, Senator, why 
I hold that opinion. 

Senator Martone. That is what I am trying to determine. 

Mr. Farrtneron. That proposal has been made before, you know. 

Senator Matone. I had never heard of it. 

Mr. Farritneron. I think it has been made in public statements. 

Senator Martone. There has never been a bill introduced to give 
self-government to Hawaii, since the junior Senator from Ne vada 
has been in the Senate. 

Mr. Farrtneron. It was proposed with respect to Alaske 

Senator Martone. Only since Senator Butler introduced it this 
year. And I believe that it is the solution to the offshore-non-contig- 
uous areas. There is nothing of the commonwealth status indicated 
in the bill. 

Mr. Farrtneton. That is right. 
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Senator Martone. And there is nothing in the bill that is phony in 
any way whatsoever, and it is a very serious approach to try to do 
something to improve the status of the Territory of Hawaii. 

You are simply indulging in opinions to prevent the consideration 
of the bill for Hawaii and Alaska to govern themselves. It has been 
my opinion, not only since I came to the Senate, but long before, that 
the offshore noncontiguous areas should not be admitted as States, but 
that they should be given status similar to Puerto Rico, to elect their 
governors, appoint or elect their own supreme court judges, whichever 
method the evidence might show was most desirable, and to write 
their own constitution within the framework of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

No one here referred to it as a commonwealth government at all. 
That is your invention, and it was not referred to here. I would still 
like to have you show me something in it that is phony. 

Mr. Farrineton. Well, if you do not like that description of the 
legislation 

Senator Martone. I not only do not like it but I think it is poor 
policy to tax the people of Hawaii. To subject the United States 
Senators to personal abuse. 

Mr. Farrrneron. I will withdraw that, then. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to have the examination of the witness 
pertain to the question under consideration. 

Senator Martone. This certainly is under consideration. This 
pamphlet was printed and several thousand copies must have been sent 
out. So the taxpayers of Hawaii are taxed by their legislature to 
subject United States Senators to personal abuse who do not agree 
with their position on Hawaiian statehood. 

At the time of the issuance of this statement by the Hawaiian State- 
hood Committee I mildly suggested that “it appears that Mr. Farring- 
ton does not care for the terms of my bill, S. 2003, which would give 
people of the Territory self-rule.” 

“Mr. Farrington and any other interested persons will have ample 
opportunity to express their views when hearings on all bills concern- 
ing statehood or self-government for both Hawaii and Alaska are 
heard before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs.” 

I simply could not believe that a delegate, having the same status 
of a Congressman except for the vote, would indulge in the personal 
abuse of either a Senator or a Member of the House. 

Mr. Farrtncron. May I make one more point with respect to that. 
There are advantages under the Territorial system in having the Gov- 
ernor appointed by the administration, because then he is the repre- 
sentative of the administration, and that carries with it certain respon- 
sibilites that are of great advantage to us under certain circumstances. 
That means that the Department “of the Interior and the administra- 
tion itself can compensate by their activities for the representation 
we are not allowed. 

I think we have found that to be a great advantage, Senator. 





HEARINGS WILL BE HELD 


Senator Marone. I hope in due time that hearings are held on both 
of these bills concerning Alaska and Hawaii, and of course you will 
be given ample opportunity to discuss it at the time. It is a rare 
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exception when a Member of either the Congress or the Senate so far 
forgets himself as to indulge in personal abuse of a Member of either 
House. 

LOYALTY 


I visited Hawaii when you had two Governors; in 1943 there was 
a military governor and a regular governor, Stainback, I believe. 

Just before I went there, on my way to New Guinea as a special 
consultant to the Senate Military Affairs Committee—I was not a 
Member of the Senate then—we had just held hearings in the Japa- 
nese camps of California, Arizona, and other States, where 12 or 13 
of the Japanese camps were set up you will recall. 

There were 1,900 native-born Japanese boys, citizens, just the same 
as vou and I, that were of military age, 18 or 19 or 20 years old, that 
had sworn they would not fight for the United States of America 
against the homeland of their fathers. 

Our Senate Military Committee had disposed of that question 
through these recommendations: First, induction into the armed serv 
ices of the loyal ones eligible for such service; second, turning the 
loval ones loose who were not eligible for military service because of 
noe, Sex, or disability ; and putting the disloyal ones in a stockade. 

But the fact that 1,900 teen-age boys, or those near the teen age, 
had sworn they would not fight in time of war for America, was some- 
thing you cannot laugh off. 


NO PROMISES MADE FOR STATEHOOD 


Now, you have talked a lot, Joe, about the promises that were made 
for statehood, and I recall that we have had hearings on two different 
occasions since I have been in the Senate. And there always de- 
veloped, if I recall properly, that the promises were always a little 
vague in the matter of statehood, and that no one had specifically 
promised statehood at any time. 

Do yow recall that testimony ? 

Mr. Farrrneton. I do not recall exactly what you have in mind, 
Senator. 

Senator Martone. Well, you will recall on every occasion when state- 
hood was promised—one of the strong points made was that statehood 
had been promised. 

Mr. Farrineron. I will be glad to answer any questions on it. 

Senator Marone. I believe you said several times that Hawaii had 
been promised statehood, but no one was ever able to show anything 
officially, in the Senate or in the House, or any joint action, or any 
official document that promised anything beyond Territorial status. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Farrineton. I am going to ask that we have incorporated in 
the record a memorandum on the legal relationship of Hawaii to the 
United States, which will prove, I think, very clearly that making an 
incorporation of an area into the Union and making it a Territory 
is a declaration of intent to make it a State. 

Senator Maton. That is what you consider a promise of statehood ? 

Mr. Farrrnaton,. I think so. 

Senator Martone. Well, 1 think that clears up the matter. In your 
opinion, that is the extent of the promise of statehood—when an area 
is granted Territorial status. 
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Mr. Farrineton. I regard that as a promise of statehood, and I 
think there is no doubt that the promise of statehood was written into 
the party platforms in the last election. 

Senator Martone. I understand about party platforms. But the 
extent of the promise of statehood is the fact that the Territory of 
Hawaii was granted territorial status. 

Delegate FARRINGTON. Well, I think the hope and promise of state- 
hood has been held out ever since Hawaii became a Territory. 

Senator Matonr. By whom? 

Delegate Farrtneron. By the historical background of the terri- 

rial torm of government. By the statements of United States offi- 
ials, like Senator John Tyler Morgan, who was largely responsible 
for the legislation that gave us the Territorial form of government. 
He said the road to statehood would not be long. The inaugural 
address of the first Governor of the Territory— 

Senator Martone. Could you give Mr. Morgan’s connection ? 

Delegate Farrincton. Senator John Tyler Morgan was the ranking 
Democrat on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee nah the 
Harrison administration, and became the chairman under Grover 
Cleveland. And when Grover Cleveland withdrew the treaty for the 
annexation of Hawaii he opposed him. I can write into the record a 
long statement on the record of John Tyler Morgan. He ~as one of 
the greatest friends we ever had. 

Senator Matonen. You understand, we have 96 Senators end we have 
135 Congressmen, and many of them apparently promise many things 
for many reasons. What I am inquiring about is an official declara- 
tion of any kind whatsoever by a resolution by either Honse or joint 
resolution, or in any manner, official, by the Congress of the United 
States, or included in any official document. We had other testimony, 
and the Supreme Court has said in opinions in numerous cases that 
no statement of any Federal official can change or abrogate any rights 
of the Government or can commit it to any action. 

Delegate Farrineton. I think from a strictly legal standpoint you 
may be right. 

Senator Matronr. I or any Senator or Congressman may say to you 
“T would like to have Hawaii as a State, or I might say we will accept 
you as a State,” I might be quoted 50 years from now as having ex- 
tended a promise to you. But it means nothing. It can mean nothing. 

Delegate Farrinaron. Well, I think there is a moral obligation, 
senator. 

The Cuarrman. If I get the picture correctly, you are doing your 
utmost in bringing these witnesses 5,000 miles here to help to get Con 
gress to do wh: at the delegates to both the Democratic and Re ‘publican 
national conventions promised. 

Delegate Farrtnetron. Well, that is one way to put it, Senator. 

Senator Matonr. The political parties promised to try to get a bill 
through Congress for statehood, that is the extent of it, is it not? 

Delegate Farrineton. I think it is more than that. 

Senator Martone. Would you like to make a statement as to what 
the official promises over the years have been ? 

Delegate Farrtneton. I would like to incorporate this memoran- 
dum on the legal relationship of Hawaii to the United States into 
the record. 

Senator Martone. I think you should do that. 
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Delegate Farrineton. I think that will convince anyone who reads 
it that when we were incorporated into the Union we were made for- 
ever a part of this country and can never, if we wanted to, and we 
do not want to, become independent. We cannot be exempt from 
taxes. I think that when we were made a Territory of the United 
States, we were promised that when we met the requirements of state- 
hood we would be made a State. 

The Cuarrman. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


THE LEGAL RELATIONSHIP OF HAWAII TO THE UNITED STATES 
I. ANNEXATION OF HAWAII 


The Republic of Hawaii was annexed by the United States and made a part 
of the Territorial domain of the United States by the Newlands resolution of 
July 7, 1898 (30 Stat. 750) (appendix I). 


Il, HAWAII MADE A TERRITORY 


Hawaii was made a Territory of the United States by specific provisions of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act of April 20, 1900, as amended (31 Stat. 141). The 
Hawaiian Organic Act organized and established a government for the Territory 
of Hawaii and serves as its constitution (appendix II). 


III, INCORPORATION 


Hawaii has been incorporated into the United States (Hawaii v. Mankichi, 
190 U. S. 199, 211, 220; Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 305) (appendix III). 

An incorporated Territory is a political subdivision of the United States which 
has been made an integral part of the United States (as distinguished from 
merely belonging to the United States) and which has been brought fully under 
all of the provisions of the Constitution of the United States (appendix III-A). 

Incorporation cannot be assumed; it must occur by express declaration of 
Congress or by an implication so strong as to exclude any other view (appen- 
dix III-B). 

Incorporation is a step toward statehood—a declaration of intention to make 
a Territory a State. Thus the courts have referred to organized incorporated 
Territories as “inchoate” (begun, but not completed) States; as States “in 
childhood”; as States in “adolescent youth’; as States “in pupilage”’; as “em- 
bryo” States; as States in “leading strings’; and as States in their “minority” 
(appendix III-C). 

An incorporated Territory cannot disincorporate itself nor can it separate 
itself from the Union. To admit an opposite view would be to concede the 
validity of the repudiated doctrine of cession. Whether Congress has the power 
to disincorporate an incorporated Territory is a matter which is completely 
open to question. The grant of independence to the Philippines demonstrated 
that Congress has the power to dispose of unincorporated Territory, as dis- 
tinguished from an incorporated Territory (appendix ITI-D). 


IV. STATEHOOD 


From the standpoint of constitutional law, the Territory of Hawaii is an 
organized, incorporated, political subdivision of the United States destined to 
become a State on an equal footing with the original States, at such time as the 
Congress shall so will (appendix IV). 


APPENDIX I. ANNEXATION OF HAWAII 


The Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America negotiated and 
concluded a treaty of cession at Washington, D. C., on June 16, 1897. The Senate 
of the Republic of Hawaii unanimously adopted the proposed treaty on Septem- 
ber 7, 1897. 

The proposed treaty was sent to the United States Senate on June 16, 1897, 
and was favorably reported to the Senate by its Committee on Foreign Relations 
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July 14, 1897. Congress adjourned, however, before Senate action on the 
proposed treaty was taken. 

On March 16, 1898, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations reported out 

proposed joint resolution for the annexation of Hawaii. This was followed, 

May 4, 1898, by the reporting out of a similar resolution in the House by its 
ommittee on Foreign Affairs. The House passed its annexation resolution on 
June 15, 1898, by a vote of 209 to 91. . 

The House-passed resolution of annexation was reported out in the Senate 
without change and was passed on July 6, 1898, by a vote of 42 to 21. It was 
signed into law by the President the next day, July 7, 1898. The transfer of 
sovereignty took effect on August 12, 1898, when the flag of the United States was 
raised over the Government buildings in Hawaii. 

It is of historical interest to note that the first attempt to bring Hawaii into 
the Union as a State occurred in 1854 during the reign of Hawaii’s King Kame- 
hameha III. Article II of the uncompleted Annexation Treaty of 1854 which 
had been negotiated by the Hawaiian Foreign Minister and the United States 
Commissioner to the Kingdom of Hawaii provided as follows: 

“The Kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands shall be incorporated into the American 
Union as a State, enjoying the same degree of sovereignty as other States, and 
admitted as such as soon as it can be done in consistency with the principles and 
requirements of the Federal Constitution, to all the rights, privileges, and immu 
nities of a State as aforesaid, on a perfect equality with the other States of the 
Union.” 

APPENDIX II. HAWAII MADE A TERRITORY 


The Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended, section 2 (48 U. 8. C., 1946 ed., see. 

11), provides: 

“Sec. 2. Territory of Hawaii. That the islands acquired by the United States 
of America under an Act of Congress entitled ‘Joint resolution to provide for 
annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States,’ approved July seventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, shall be known as the Territory of Hawaii.” 

The Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended, section 3 (48 U. 8. C., 1946 ed., see. 
492), provides: 

“Sec. 3. Government of the Territory of Hawaii. That a Territorial govern 
ment is hereby established over said Territory, with its Capital at Honolulu, on 
the island of Oahu.” 

National Bank v. County of Yankton (101 U. 8. 1838): 

“The organic law of a territory takes the place of a constitution as the funda- 
mental law of the local government It is obligatory on and binds the Ter- 
ritorial authorities; but Congress is supreme, and for purposes of this depart- 
ment of its governmental authority has all the powers of the people of the 
United States, except such as have been expressly or by implication reserved in 
the prohibitions of the Constitution.” 


APPENDIX III. HAWAII INCORPORATED 


The American Constitutional System, by J. M. Mathews, second edition, 1940, 
page 338: 

“Our only incorporated Territories are Hawaii and Alaska. From the time 
of its annexation in 1898, however, until the enactment by Congress in 1900 of 
the organic law for Hawaii, that Territory remained unincorporated. Even 
though the joint resolution of 1898 had provided for the annexation of Hawaii 
‘as part of the territory of the United States, and subject to the sovereign dom 
inion thereof,’ it was held that Hawaii was not thereby incorporated into the 
United Staes to such an extent that certain provisions of the constitutional 
Bill of Rights automatically and by their own force applied to that Territory 
(Hawaii v. Mankichi, 190 U. S. 197, 1903). The reasoning of this opinion seems 
somewhat doubtful, but by the organic law of 1900, at any rate, it was clearly the 
intention of Congress fully to incorporate Hawaii and to bring it under all the 
applicable provisions of the Constitution. 


APPENDIX III-A. INCORPORATION—-INTEGRAL PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


Eg Parte Morgan (20 Fed. 305) : 

“The Constitution of the United States recognizes States and treats them as 
commonwealths making up the American Union. It recognizes the existence of 
Territories and confers upon Congress the power to pass laws for their 
government.” 
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National Bank vy. County of Yankton (101 U. 8S. 133 

“The Territories are but political subdivisions of the outlying dominion of the 
United States. Their relation to the general government is much the same as 
that which counties bear to the respective States, and Congress may legislate 
for them as a State does for its municipal organizations.” 

Ez Parte.Morgan (20 Fed. 304, 305) : 

“The word ‘Territory,’ when used to designate a political organization, has a 
distinctive, fixed, and legal meaning under our political institutions. We find 
a continental resolution of October 10, 1780, to be the foundation of our terri- 
torial system. This declares that the ‘demesne or Territorial lands shall be 
disposed of for the common benefit of the United States, and be settled and 
formed into distinct republican States; which shall become members of the 
Federal Union and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and inde- 
pendence as other States’ (Schonler’s Hist. U. 8. 98). Again, in 1784, an ordi- 
nance was adopted by the Congress of the Confederation, providing for the divi- 
sion of all of the country ceded, or to be ceded, into States, with boundaries 
ascertained by ordinance. This plan for the establishment of governments for 
the Territories provided for their temporary government by the laws of any one 
of the States. This ordinance was superseded 3 years later by the ordinance of 
1787, restricted in its application to the territory northwest of the River Ohio. 
These ordinances were all adopted prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 
Then came the clause of the Constitution giving Congress the power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regulations respecting, the Territory or other 
property belonging to the United States (art. 4, sec. 3). 

The Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended, section 5 (48 U. 8S. C., 1946 edition, 
sec. 495), which provides as follows, extended the Constitution of the United 
States to the Territory of Hawaii: 

“Sec. 5. United States Constitution: That the Constitution and, except as other- 
wise provided, all the laws of the United States, including laws carrying genera! 
appropriations, which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and 
effect within the Territory as elsewhere in the United States: * * *” 


APPENDIX III-B. INCORPORATION—-MUST BE SPECIFIC 


Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. 8. 305): 

“Incorporation occurs when a Territory is made a part of the United States, as 
distinguished from merely belonging to the United States,” 

Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. 8S. 306) : 

“Incorporation is not to be assumed without express declaration, or an implica- 
tion so strong as to exclude any other view.” 


APPENDIX III-—C, INCORPORATION—INCHOATE STATE 


Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. 8. 311): 

“Incorporation has always been a step, and an important one, leading to 
statehood.” 

O'Donoghue v. United States (289 U. S. 587): 

“Since the Constitution provides for the admission by Congress of new States 
(art. IV, sec. 3, cl. 1), it properly may be said that the outlying continental 
public domain, of which the United States was the proprietor, was, from the 
beginning, destined for admission as a State or States into the Union; and that 
as a preliminary step toward that foreordained end—to tide over the period of 
ineligibility—-Congress, from time to time, created Territorial governments, the 
existence of which was necessarily limited to the period of pupilage.”’ 

Ex Parte Morgan (20 Fed. 305): 

“* * * Then we find the general laws of Congress relating to Territories: a 
Territory, under the Constitution and laws of the United States, is an inchoate 
state—a portion of the country not included within the limits of any State, and 
not yet admitted as a State into the Union, but organized under the laws of 
Congress, with a separate legislature, under a Territorial governor and other 
officers appointed by the President and Senate of the United States.” 

Nelson v. United States (30 Fed. 115): 

“The Territorial State is one of pupilage at best, and may include the mere 
child as well as the adolescent youth.” 

The Principles of Constitutional Law of the United States, by Thomas M. 
Cooley (4th ed., 1931, p. 164) : 
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“Meantime until made a State they (incorporated Territories) are in a condi- 
tion of temporary pupilage and dependence ; and while Congress will be expected 
to recognize the principle of self-government to such extent as may seem wise, 
its discretion alone can constitute the measure by which the participation of the 
people can be determined.” 

tlaska v. Troy (258 U. 8. 104): 

“Cause 2 of section 3, article IV, was not intended in any manner to deny to 
the people of a Territory the rights of American citizens, but was intended 

vive Congress power to deal with the internal affairs of the embryo States 
intil they were able to assume the duties of their own sovereignty.” (Argument 
if appellee. ) 

Velson v. United States (30 Fed. 116): 

“During its minority the Territory, in this (Congress prohibiting manufacture 
ind sale of intoxicating liquors in a Territory) as well as in other respects, is 
very properly in congressional leading strings.” 


APPENDIX III—D. INCORPORATION CANNOT BE REVOKED 


Rassmussen vy. United States (197 U. S. 529, 530) : 

“Congress cannot suspend the operation of the Constitution in any territory 
after it has come under the sovereign authority of the United States, nor, by 
any affirmative enactment, or by more nonaction, can Congress prevent the 
Constitution from being the supreme law for any peoples subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States.” (Mr. Justice Harlan concurring with majority.) 

the Principles of Constitutional Law of the United States, by Thomas M. 
Cooley (4th ed., 1931, p. 214): 

“It is equally clear that Congress may, if it chooses, extend the privileges of 
the Constitution to the Territories and when once granted, the privileges cannot 
be taken away.” 

The American Constitutional System, by J. M. Mathews (2d ed., 1940, pp. 
340, 343) : 

On the other hand, in the case of Alaska which, as we have seen, is an in- 
corporated territory, it was held that the provision of the sixth amendment, 
providing for the trial of crimes by jury, was operative in Alaska by its own force 
and, consequently, an act of Congress, depriving inhabitants of Alaska of the 
right to trial by a common-law jury, was repugnant to the Constitution and void 
(Rasmussen v. United States, 197 U. S. 516, 1905). 

“Although the nonfundamental provisions of the Constitution do not, of their 
own force, extend to the unincorporated Territories, they may be extended to 
them by act of Congress. Thus, by act of 1902, Congress extended to the inhab 
itants of the Philippines immunity against double jeopardy for crime provided 
for in the fifth amendment to the Constitution (Aepner v. United States, 195 
U. S. 100, 1904). The question may be raised as to whether or not, when 
Congress has made such an extension, its act is irrevocable and irrepealable. 
In his concurring opinion in the Rasmussen case, Justice Brown declared that, 

nce the provisions of the Constitution are extended to such territories, that 
action, in his opinion, is irrevocable. It is true that some acts of Congress are 
irrevocable. It would hardly be contended, for example, that, when Congress 
has passed an act admitting a State into the Union, it could subsequently oust 
that State by repealing the act of admission. In general, however, Congress can 
pass no irrepealable act, and it is not clear that Congress could not withdraw 
from inhabitants of unincorporated territories the benefit of rights contained 
n nonfundamental provisions of the Constitution which it had previously 
extended to them. 

“In some instances of boundary disputes, the United States has surrendered 
territory which it had previously claimed, but the surrender of the territory 

iy be construed as an admission that the claim was not well founded. Aside 
from the settlement of such disputes, there has been no instance of the alienation 
of American territory. The matter has been considered, however, in obiter 
statements by the Supreme Court. If the territory in question is that of one 
of the States of the Union, there is general agreement that it could be alienated 
with the combined consent of the National Government and of the State in 
question. In one case, however, the Supreme Court stated that ‘it would not 
be contended that it (the treatymaking power) extends so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of the government, 
or in that of the States, or a cession of any portion of the territory of the latter, 
without its consent’ ” (De Qeofrey v. Rigss, 183 U. 8. 258, 1890). 
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APPENDIX IV. STATEHOOD 


Nelson v. United States (30 Fed. 115) : 

“The power to enlarge the number and limits of the United States, by the 
admission of new States into the Union, is also expressly given to Congress 
(art. 4, sec. 3). In the coustruction of this power, it has been practically held 
to authorize the acquisition of territory not then qualified for such admission 
and the government of the same by Congress in the meantime, and until it is 
deemed fitted therefor (Scott v. Sandford, 19 How. 447; 2 Story, Const. sec, 
1324).” 

Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. 49): 

“And the Territories acquire a by Congress, whether by deed or cession from 
the original States, or by treaty with a foreign country, are held with the 
object, as soon as their population and condition justify it, of being admitted 
into the Union as States, upon an equal footing with the original States in all 
respects; * * °” 

The Principles of Constitutional Law of the United States, by Thomas M. 
Cooley (4th ed., 1931, p. 223 

“But when a State comes ‘into the Union, it is received on an equal footing 
with the original States, and with all their rights and priveleges” (Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan, 8 How. 212; Strader v. Graham, 10 How. 82; Weber v. Harbor 
Commissioners, 18 Wall. 57; Williamette Bridge Company v. Hatch, 125 U.S. 1). 

The American Constitutional System, by J. M. Mathews (2d ed., 1940, p. 54, 
63) : 

“Ordinarily, Congress has the power to repeal any act or joint resolution which 
it has the power to pass. A statehood act, however, is irrepealable, or, in other 
words, any attempt at repeal would be without legal effect. If the contrary 
were true, Congress would have the power of expelling a State from the Union 
or, at least, of demoting it from the status of a State to that of a Territory, but 
no such power has been granted to it. Since, therefore, the step taken by Con 
gress in admiting a new State is irrevocable, it should be taken only after 
careful consideration.” 

“Not only is there no power in Congress to expel a State, but a State, after 
1dmission to the Union, cannot withdraw. The Constitution, as we have seen, 
is silent upon the question as to the right of secession. That the States have 
no such right was apparently decided for all time by the result of the Civil War. 
After that conflict the Supreme Court of the United States declared that the 
‘Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to an indestructible Union, composed 
of indestructible States’” (Texas vy. White, T Wall. 700 (1868) ). 

Senator Martone. But that was not a promise. It was simply an 
acceptance of Hawaii, as a territory in the same manner as any other 
offshore area has been accepted—that can be assumed within the 
territorial framework—I assume that is what you meant, Joe—to 
interpret such an acceptance as a promise of statehood would be 
taking a good deal for granted. Now, do you have anything direct? 

Delegate Farrrncton. Well, that is the interpretation of the courts. 
And I think that memorandum shows that and proves it beyond ques- 
tion. Because it quotes from court decisions. The courts have found 
that a Territory is an inchoate State; that when you are a Territory, 
you are in a period of tutelage. 

Senator Matonr. Is that the sentiment of Alaska ’ 

Delegate Farrington. Oh, yes. 

Senator Martone. In other words, it must be taken in as a State. 

Delegate Farrtneton. Eventually. I interpret it that way. 

Senator Matonge. How about Guam? 

Delegate FarrtneTon. No; it doesn’t apply to Puerto Rico, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, or any of the possessions. That is one of the 
principt al points of our position, 

Senator Martone. If you did take these offshore areas, what could be 
the objection to Puerto Rico then? Just simply because you have no 


moral obligation ¢ 
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Delegate Farrrneton. No; I don’t think there is any moral obliga- 
tion involved in the case of Puerto Rico. Because, first of all, Puerto 
Rico came under the American flag by conquest. And secondly, 
Puerto Rico has never been incorporated into the Union. And for 
both of those reasons, I do not think there is the moral obligation 
that there is in the case of Hawaii. 

Senator Martone. I am coming to that. Where we have no moral 
obligation, you would never want to take them in asa State. If you 
take any offshore area, what objection could you have to other areas 
where the population and wealth justify such acceptance? They 
are citizens of the United States the same as Hawaii and Alaska. 

Delegate Farrrneron. I do not think that should be the controlling 
factor. I think their background, their integration with the rest of 
the country, and their own wishes, should control; and in the case of 
Puerto Rico, of course, they do not want statehood. ‘They seem to be 
quite satisfied. 

Senator Matonr. Well, now, I was a member of the committee that 
went down there—they did want statehood very badly and many of 
them still do for that matter. They are citizens of the United States— 
They can come here just the same as the folks from Hawaii. 

Delegate Farrrneron. I do not know as to the case of Puerto Rico. 

Senator Jackson. Puerto Rico is not a Territory, but all of its 
people are citizens of the United States. I think the same is true of 
he Virgin Islands. 

Delegate Farrtneron. That is right. I think it is true of Guam 
also. 

Senator Jackson. Prior to that they were nationals. And the Sa 
moans are nationals. The Guamanians are citizens, I believe. 

Delegate Farrtncron. I think they were made citizens in the 
organic law, but I am not absolutely sure of that. 

Senator Jackson. So that there is an uneven line of distinction. 

Delegate Farrtncton. Very definitely. And as a matter of fact, 
our police: y with respect to those areas has not been clearly defined. We 
are trying one thing in one place and another in another place. But 
in the case of Hawaii and Alaska, you have something that very 
distinetly, under the law, leads to statehood, and always has. 

Senator Jackson. You have the closest thing to statehood of all of 
the areas outside of the United States proper. 

Delegate Farrtneron. That is right. And the question is only one 
of timing: when? We believe the time has arrived for statehood. 

Senator Manone. I would say, then, Joe, that at least this will be 
admitted: that a noncontiguous territory has never been admitted. 
Therefore, such status has never led to statehood. 

Delegate Farrineron. That is right. No noncontiguous area, no 
area that has ever been separated by water has been admitted to the 
Union as a whole. Because areas have been admitted to the Union 
that were separated by land. I think California was separated from 
the rest of the Union when it came in. 

Senator SmaruHers. They were contiguous to another territory. 
Either contiguous to a State or to American territory. 

Senator Martone. Of course, if we owned Canada, there would not 
be much question about Alaska. But being a noncontiguous area, 
there is a very serious question as to Alaska, just as there 1s a very 
serious question in my mind about Hawaii. I have no ill feeling, Joe, 

36061—54—pt. 28 
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and I want to clear that up, as I think the statement of yours was 
uncalled for. 

Because I do have a very definite conviction that a noncontiguous 
area will never lead to a homogeneous people. 

A person in Nevada or California or Florida can thumb a ride any 
place in the United States. It is pretty hard to do that when you are 
2,000 or 4,000 miles away from the United States by water. 

Therefore it is my opinion at this time that any area 2,000 miles 

ay from the mainland of the United States by water that not one- 
‘a tenth of 1 percent of its people would be able to visit the mainland in 
50 years. In other words, you would not have a homogeneous people. 

Delegate Farrrnaron. I want to say for the record that if my state- 
ment gave you any offense personally I am very sorry for it. 

Senator Maronr. I thought it was a rather thoughtless and ill 
conceived statement more especially since you are a Delegate to the 
one House of Congress. 

Delegate Farrineron. I referred to the proposition. 

Senator Matonr. I had many things in mind I could have said, but 
all IT said was that you could come before the committee when my bill 
granting you self-government was being heard and state your 
convictions. 

Delegate Farrineron. That is right. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Senator Matonr. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am very interested in the 
sugar arrangement between Hawaii and the United States. How 
could you limit the sugar production of Hawaii as compared to any 
other State of the Union if Hawaii became a State? 

Could you outline for the committee just exactly what that situation 
is, and how you figure the sugar quotas for Hawaii as compared to the 
mainland could be regulated ? 

Delegate Farrrnaton. I am not sure I am competent to give you too 
much detail on that. 

Senator Martone. There is a limit to how much sugar can be sent 
to the mainland now, is there not ? 

Delegate Farrtneron. I would say that generally we come within 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, that was continued in 1951 
and we are assigned a quota, like the other producing areas. Our 
quota is 1,052,000 tons. And in order to realize the compliance pay- 
ments that are realized under this act, you have to meet certain condi- 
tions. There shall be nochild labor. You shall limit your crop, and 
that sort of thing. 

Senator Matonr. And no refining in the area? Also the quota sys- 
tem would have to be maintained in case of a State. 

Delegate Farrincton. Yes; except enough to meet local require- 
ments. We have found that a very satisfactory law. Our industry 
has been adequately protected under it. And we hope that it is 
continued. 

Senator Martone. Now, if you are admitted as a State—and I do not 
advance this, you understand, as a reason why you should not be— 
as against the other States of the Union all those limitations would be 
more difficult or upon another basis, world they not? 

Delegate Farrtneron. Only the limitation with respect to refining, 
as I understand it; not the limitation with respect to production. 
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Senator Martone. Is the production in the United States proper 
limited now ? 

Delegate Farrineron. Yes. The domestic cane producers in Louisi- 
ana and Florida both have their quotas, and the domestic beet pro- 
ducers have their quotas. But they are not subject to this limitation 
on refining. 

Senator Matone. Now, they do limit Cuba in various ways, the 
Cuban production ¢ 

Delegate Farrineron. They do not limit production. They limit 
the amount of sugar that can be imported from Cuba. 

Senator Matonr. I meant for export to the United States of course. 
If we accepted Cuba as a State, which might be done if we accept off- 
shore areas, then the regulation would have to be on another basis. 

Delegate Farrrneron. It is a quota system. 

Senator Martone. And also it is limited from Puerto Rico. 

Delegate Farrtneton. Yes; they have a quota like we do. 

Senator Martone. And can they refine their sugar? 

Delegate Farrtneron. No; they are subject to limitations as to 
refining. 

Senator Martone. Therefore it could have a very definite effect on 
the sugar setup, if we accepted Hawaii and Puerto Rico as 2 additional 
States in the Union? 

Delegate Farrtneton. Very definitely, and more in the case of 
Puerto Rico than in the case of Hawaii, because for economic reasons 
we have discovered that refining in the States has many advantages, 
and the refineries are owned by our own sugar industry. Whereas in 
the other case, they do not own their refineries. It is handled by re- 
fineries owned in the States. 

Senator Martone. In New York? 

Delegate Farrrneron. New York, Baltimore, or Boston. I am not 
sure. 

Senator Martone. I hope, Joe, that in due time the committee gets 
around to holding the hearings, as long as we have decided to hold 
hearings, on both Alaska and Hawaii, in the matter of electing their 
own Governor and Lieutenant Governor, in effect, appointing their 
own judges, and writing a constitution just as Puerto Rico did within 
the framework of the Constitution of the United States. 

And not ruling out ultimate statehood at all. We are now in a sort 
of a world conflict of opinions, and I know the make-up of your 
population. I think IT had an opportunity to study it in wartime, 
which is perhaps the best time to study a population. 

You have some very fine people there. You also have some people 
whose ideas do not fit in too well with the general idea as to what 
the real policy of this country should be. 

You have Mr. Harry Bridges there who you say belongs to San 
Francisco, but he seems to be making his home in Hawaii now, and 
he seems to be pretty much in charge of your union setup. 

Now, wherever he lives does not make very much difference, since 
the court turned him loose but a State would give him a little better 
springboard to operate from. 

He might become even more of a menace than he is now, which 
would be considerable. So, Hawaii having 185,000 Japanese—and I 
am not impugning the loyalty of any Japanese soldier, the situation 
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could become more complicated. I did find out in the investigation 
of about 85,000 Japanese in the war camps that the Japanese are a very 
clever race. And sometimes for various reasons they do certain things, 
like the 1,900 young men of military age who swore they would not 
defend the United States as against the Ji ipanese people. 

Therefore, for that reason alone, the time seems inopportune to 
press for statehood for an area made up of 40 percent of the people 
that even now have a position in the Pacific that 1s very precarious. 

They have a treaty. I think within 6 or 8 months or a year at least 
it will develop that the Japanese must go to the Chinese mainland to 
trade no matter who controls it, whether it is the Communists or 
someone else. Because they are not allowed to trade in the Malayan 
states to any extent on account of the British control. The Japanese 
race now trade here freely with the products of their 10 to 25 cents 
per hour skilled labor but there must and will be something—a tariff 
or duty to make up the difference in the labor cost, so they must go 
somewhere. 

So I want you to understand my position. I think my language was 
very temperate in regard to your statement, and I have refrained 
from going further. But I only hope that we will have as witnesses 
a few of the many who write us that they do not want statehood. But 
whenever they are in business there, they say something happens to 
them if they speak up. 

They can better describe the situation themselves, if we can now 
get them to talk. 

And I am very glad of the opportunity to visit with you before 
the committee. 

Delegate Farrtneron. I appreciate, Senator, your very friendly 
attitude and the consideration you have given us, and I assure you 
that anything you propose or say will be given the most thoughtful 
attention. 

Senator Martone. Thank you, Joe. 

Delegate Farrineron. I just want to say finally that I do not share 
your doubts about the Americans of Japanese ancestry, and feel very 
strongly that they merit the confidence of the people of the country. 

Is that all, Senator? 

Senator Martone. That is all. 

Delegate Farrineron. I have a few more pages of my statement. 

The Cuamman. And then I have a few insertions that I want to 
put in, and we will call it a day. ‘The meeting then will take up 
tomorrow at 10:30 

Delegate Farrrneton. Hawaii is vital to the United States. 

Hawaii is one of the most strategically situated land areas in the 
world. It is of vital importance to this country both from the stand- 
point of national defense and our relations to the other people of the 
Pacific. This was recognized more than 100 years ago. A treaty for 
the annexation of Hawaii as a State was negotiated in 1854 by a 
representative of this country under instructions of President Pierce. 
It failed of ratification by Hawaii only because of the death of the 
then monarch of Hawaii, King Kamehameha ITI. 

I will not, for purposes of this heari ing, undertake to recite the long 
record of events that brought Hawaii, step by step, into the sphere 
of American influence and resulted, finally, in the annexation of the 
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Republic of Hawaii, its incorporation into the Union as an integra! 
part thereof in 1898, and the establishment of Territorial government 
and the promise of statehood that came with the adoption of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act by Congress in 1900. Hawaii’s importance to 
this country was so.clearly demonstrated in World War II and is 
so evident today that it is unnecessary to labor this point further. 
It has been clearly established. 

American influences are predominant in Hawaii. 

American influences have been predominant in the life of these 
islands since the first missionaries arrived there in 1820 from Boston, 
Mass., more than 130 years ago. This was recognized by Abraham 
Lincoln who, in 1864, said: 

Their people are free and their language, laws, and religion are largely the 
fruit of our own teaching and example. 

It was perfectly apparent to our leaders during the latter part of 
the 19th century that Hawaii in the very natural course of events 
would become a part of this country. President William McKinley 
very properly described voluntary annexation of Hawaii to this coun- 
try as an expression of “manifest destiny” and a “consummation.” 
The background of Hawaii was so completely American that its 
transition from an independent Republic into a Territory of the 
United States came about very naturally and without serious disturb- 
ance of any kind. 

Hawaii has been promised statehood. 

We became a Territory of the United States in 1900, fully expect- 
ing that eventually we would become a State when we qualified for 
that responsibility. Our people began paying Federal taxes and have 
been under all other laws of the United States Government unless 
otherwise specified. Senator John Tyler Morgan, of Alabama, then 
the ranking Democrat of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
told us that “the road to statehood would not be long.” More than 
anyone else, he was responsible for annexation and for giving Hawaii 
the Territorial form of government. The hope of statehood was held 
out in the inaugural address of the first Governor of the new Terri- 
tory, Sanford Ballard Dole, who had been President of the Republic 
of Hawaii. 

There were three other Territories at the time—Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. We believed that, as a Territory, we were on the 
road to statehood. A vast program of public-school education was 
launched in Hawaii to prepare the people for the responsibilities of 
statehood. For almost three generations our people have been trained 
for and lived in the hope that full-fledged American citizenship 
awaited them. The promise of statehood—the logic of this destiny— 
was unmistakable. 

This is clear, too, from the legal relationship of Hawaii to the 
United States. 

I was going to request that that memorandum be inserted at this 
point; but inasmuch as it is in the record, I will not. 

The CarrMan. It is in the record? All right. 

Delegate Farrrneton. All the requirements of statehood have been 
met. 

In population, area, economic and social development, politieal ex- 
perience and maturity, and devotion and loyalty to this country and 
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its principles, Hawaii has established beyond doubt its capacity to 
meet the responsibilities of State government. This was recognized 
by a joint committee of Congress as far back as 1937. 

The joint committee was deterred from recommending immediate 
statehood for Hawaii because of its doubts as to the wishes of Hawaii’s 
people, and its doubts about the loyalty of the Americans of Japanese 
ancestry in the event of war with Japan. It was not spelled out in 
these terms, but this is what the committee meant and everyone in 
Hawaii knew it. 

‘Those two questions were gloriously resolved in our favor long ago. 
Not only the plebiscite of 1940, but every test of public sentiment in 
Hawaii since shows an overwhelming majority of our people favor 

tatehood. And would any sane person question the loyalty of any 
of our people, say nothing of the Japanese-Americans alone, in the 
face of the magnificent record made in World War II and in the 
is rean war? Today we do not have to answer for our military record 
and our loyalty. Our friends, and those who fought with our boys, do 
it for us. Witness, for instance, the response of the 36th Division of 
Texas to attacks made on the Senate floor on the character of our 
people a year. 

To grant statehood to Hawaii would not establish a new precedent. 
It would be the fulfillment of a promise made long ago. It would 
be to follow a path well established in the expansion and development 
of this country. It would be to follow a pattern that has marked 
the admission to the Union of most of the States. What is more 
Co m pletely in the American tradition than to admit to the Union an 
area that was settled by Americans early in the last century, devel- 
ope d in the American way of life, and now so completely integrated 

with the rest of the country that only statehood remains to complete 
i process ¢ 

The fact that this area is noncontiguous does not alter the impor- 
tance of Hawaii to the rest of the United States. It did not prevent 
Hawaii from being incorporated into the Union and made an integral 
part thereof at the time of annexation in 1898 or from becoming a 
Territory of the United States with the promise of statehood in 1900. 
It has not prevented the complete integration of the hfe of Hawaii 
in all of its aspects, economic, social, spiritual, and otherwise with 
the rest of the countr yin the same degree as the States. 

Experience has demonstrated that the distance that separates 
Hawaii and the mainland is no barrier to this integration. Certainly 
modern methods of transportation and communication have elimi- 
nated completely any objections that may be offered on this account. 
Moreover, the union of States in this country is more than a geo 
graphical arrangement. It is a union that comes of common loyalty 
and common purposes. And we of Hawaii share these fully with 
our fellow Americans. 

But a new precedent would be established if Hawaii is now denied 
statehood. If the promise of statehood is to be repudiated now in 
the light of the sine made by the people of Hawaii, then a course 
will have been chosen that is, indeed, a new precedent for this great 
country. The United States will have been put in the position of 
having broken its word and assigned a large group of its citizens per- 
manently to an inferior position. It will have embarked on a policy 
of colonialism. And it will be inviting all the evils that inevitably 
follow in the train of a colonial system. 
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I cannot believe that our country will ever come to this and believe 
that in the end the better judgment of the Senate will bring about. 
after 5 years, the enactment of the statehood bill. 

Any suggestions that statehood for Hawaii would be followed by 
claims for this status from other insular areas under the flag, and 
even some foreign countries, are made in disregard of the fact that 
not a single one of them has been incorporated into the Union or 

erved a period of tutelage as a Territory. None of them has asked 
for statehood and none of them even pretend to be prepared for it. 

Che union of Hawaii with this country is a final one. It is as last- 
ng as that of both Texas and California, which, like Hawaii, were 
ith independent Republic ~ before they became states. Thro uchout 

he years of Territorial government we have paid the same Federal 
taxes as the people of the States. To exempt us from these taxes 
would be unconstitutional. Our people have borne the full 
esponsl ibilities of national defer ‘ Th * have been subject to all 
laws unless otherw i 
here is no turning | 


state or we enter perma 


’ 
f ] rT 
ontinuation of the Ter 


eans, and nothing else 
The issue clear ly is one of statehood or colonialism. Proposals that 
be permitted to elect our own governor: that we be given a larger 
easure of local sel f-< rovernment and possib ly an increase in our 
epresentation in the National Government, are nothing but attempts 
o disguise an unwillingness to grant the people of Hawaii their full 
rights as American citizens. They are colonialism and so far as I am 
oneerned, I want nothing of them. I re ject them all. 

3 believe, moreover, that to delay statehood for Hawaii further will 

equally injurious. It will be tantamount to continuing us in an 

nfe ‘rior position. It will just be advance notice that we can never 

hope to achieve full fledged American citize nship. It will mean the 

beginning of the end of one of the greatest of all experiments in the 
\merican system of government. 

I do not say this in a spirit of warning. I say it instead in the hope 
that you of the Senate will fully understand the great intangible 

alues at stake in this issue. 

There may be problems of geography, of boundaries, of economics, 
ind of law. But in the final analysis the problem is one of people. It 
transcends all others. 

We of Hawaii are at the crossroads on this question. 

The path we have followed now through a period of 20 years to 
ichieve what we conceive to be our rights has been a tortuous one. 
or a period we came near to losing even the privileges enjoyed under 
the Territorial form of government. This was in 1933. Then began 
congressional investigations that established the fact that there was 
a sound basis for our claim, but left several serious doubts unresolved. 
We were still on the defensive when World War II brought us under 
the most stringent military government that has ever been experienced 
by Americans in their own country. But we emerged from the war 
with a fine record and a determination that there remained no good 
reason why statehood should be denied. 

And so we come to this hearing. It is the 10th since the end of the 
war. Our story has been told again and again. But we willingly and 
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gladly tell it once more. We want all of your doubts fully and finally 
resolved. 

But, in all fairness, we ask you and we appeal to you, to bring the 
consideration of this proposition to a conclusion now. We appeal to 
you, in all earnestness, to continue these hearings without interruptions 
until a decision can be reached. 

And we ask, as a matter of fair play, that the bill be sent to the 
Senate, at long last, for a vote on its merits. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the record. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Smathers, with the consent of the members of the com- 
mittee, I will insert in the record 3 or 4 communicatious that were re- 
ceived this morning. 

One is a telegram from Senator Hill of Hilo, who says that he 
regrets that it was absolutely impossible to attend the hearing, with 
no further comment. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


Hiro, T. H., June 27. 
Hon. HvuGH BUTLER, 
Insular Affairs Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
Regret absolutely impossible attend hearing Monday. 
ALOHA, 
Harpy HI. 


The Cuatrman. Then I have a rather lengthy wire from Walter 
Dillingham, saying: 

Regret impossible appear before your committee. Submit herewith statement 
as requested by you. Shortage of time necessitates my submitting statement 
by wire. I should like to make clear to your committee that I am not against 
statehood for the Territory of Hawaii. It simply is my judgment that state- 
hood should not be sought or granted at this time. * * * 


And then he gives a number of reasons. That will be printed in the 
record in the morning, and you will have a copy of that. I do not 
think there has been any new subject that has not been touched on 
today. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


HONOLULU. 
Hon. Hueu Butter, 
Chairman, Territorial and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Answering your Globe wireless message of June 25 regret impossible appear 
before your committee. Submit herewith statement as requested by you. 
Shortage of time necessitates my submitting statement by wire. 

I should like to make clear to your committee that I am not against state 
hood for the Territory of Hawaii. It simply is my judgment that statehood 
should not be sought or granted at this time because of certain existing con- 
ditions. When you were here making an official investigation to study Hawaii’s 
qualifications for statehood I reviewed with you your findings and supplied you 
with reasons why I felt it unwise to grant statehood now. It was my impression 
that you agreed with me and with my conclusions. Conditions which then made 
immediate statehood undesirable continue to exist and in fact to worsen. 
Until by their own initiative and with adequate help from their national gov- 
ernment the people of Hawaii eliminate influences which you and I know to 
be not only undesirable but intolerable I shall be forced to maintain my posi- 
tion which I believe to be sound and consistent. I continue to entertain an 
impression that we agreed when you were here that for many reasons Hawaii 
was not ready for statehood, Developments up % now have further exaggerated 
the conditions which show that diverced from Federal control as a Territory 
we would be completely under the domination of ILWU communistic leader- 
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ship. Following the communistic pattern 23,000 members of the ILWU dictate 
the policies and management of corporations in the Territory representing more 
than 30,000 stockholders. This is accomplished through fear of reprisals. This 
is the only section of the United States where one union has a stranglehold 
on all major industries and transportation lifelines Since your investigation 
several years ago Hawaii has been subjected to closed ports and the loss of 
millions of dollars through strikes on sugar and pineapple plantations. 

If there had been as much interest and effort in Washington to help us solve 
our economic and labor problems as have been devoted to statehood it is fair 
to believe that we would be in better position today to become the 49th State 
I cannot believe from all that I have heard that by becoming a State our vital 
problems can be as satisfactorily solved as under our Territorial status with 
such Federal assistance as can and should be given. The Communist movement 
n these islands is directly against the national security which the military or 
vanizations are here to protect. Under statehood the conduct of our Nation's 
iffairs in the Pacifie might be seriously handicapped if our Armed Forces were 
restricted in carrying out defense measures in this outpost which has proved 

th a stepping stone and an anchorage for air and sea transport. 

Hawaii has prospered under 50 years of Territorial form of government and 
has gone further toward solving racial problems than any other section of the 
United States. Since the advent of communistic leaders continued efforts have 

en made to create race hatred by preaching the doctrine your boss is your 
worst enemy. The contempt expressed by Communist leaders of the decision of 
he court in the conviction of the 7 Communist defendants in the Federal court 
here checks with the recriminations against our President and courts in the 
Rosenberg case. There is ample evidence of the growing power of the Commu 
nist control here and it is interesting to note that this same Communist 
ontrolled group are unanimously and adamantly for statehood, 

I am sending you clippings from recent publications which I think will be of 
alue to you and your committee. From what I have said herein it will appear 
to your committee that while I am opposed to the granting of statehood to 
Hawaii now I am not to be classed or classified as “an enemy” of statehood for 
this Territory. No State should be brought into the Union under handicaps such 
as the Territory of Hawaii now faces. Once these are removed as they should 
ind must be you will find me in the forefront of those urging prompt ratifica- 
tion of a statehood measure. Thanking you for the opportunity you have 
given me to express my ideas, 

Walter F, DILLINGHAM. 

The CHatrMANn. Then, this was in response to your first letter, Sen- 
ator Smathers. Judge Coke—we sent a wire asking him if he could 
be present and testify, and he sends me a 2-page letter, which he sug- 
gests be made his statement in the record. 

Senator Smatuers. Is he for it or against it? 

The CuHatrMaNn. He is against statehood. 

Senator Smatruers. And I think in the record it will be stated who 
he is, for the record. 

The CuatrmMan. It has been stated several times, but I think it 
should be stated again right here that he is a former chief justice of 
the Court of Hawaii. He is retired now. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

306 HAWAIIAN Trust BUILDING, 
Honolulu 13, T. H., June 26, 1958. 
Hon. HuGuH BUTLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: Responding to your letter of the 23d instant in re 
Hawaiian statehood containing an invitation for me to either appear before 
your committee or to file therewith a statement on the subject. I am sorry to 
say that, if for no other reason, the shortness of advance notice makes it im- 
possible for me to attend the hearing personally. I shall, however, avail myself 
of your kind invitation and submit a brief statement of my position on the 
subject of statehood as follows: 

While it is true that I am not a native of the Hawaiian Islands, I arrived 
here prior to the annexation of the islands to the United States in 1898 and have 
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been a resident since. I have served in numerous responsible positions in the 
Territory including that of senator and also chief justice of the supreme court 
for many years 

When you were here some 2 or more years ago. I called on you at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel at your invitation and gave you my views on the subject of 
statehood which were to the effect that statehood legislation at that time would 
be premature, and I know of nothing whatsoever which has since taken place 
that would justify me in reversing my opinion on the subject or even waivering 
in my attitude. To the contrary, the disgraceful spectacle which took place here 
in Honolulu just a week ago where some 25,000 ILWU labor-union members de- 
serted their employment and remaining idle for several days solely out of 
sympathy for Jack Hall and 6 others who had just been found guilty by a 
jury of consniring to destroy the United States Government—a felony under the 
United States statutes. 

This public exhibition for these convicted felonies demonstrates very clearly 
that there is a substantial element in Hawaii whose loyalty is, to say the least, 
very questionable, and it indicates also clearly that there are many others of 
like attitude 

This same Jack Hall is the right-hand bower in Hawaii of Harry Bridges of 
the ILWU organization. A few years ago, Mr. Hall made a public address in 
the grounds of the Capitol Building at Honolulu on Labor Day. In discussing 
statehood the following is a quotation from his speech which I personally heard: 
“And now I want you to know that our main object is to bring about statehood 
in Hawaii. We are aching for statehood and then we will be able to elect our 
government, two United States Senators, the members of our legislature, our 
judges, and will take over the control of the police.” 

In other words, the purpose being to not only drive a wedge in the United 
States Congress but to have control of the three coordinate departments of the 
State government. It is downright astounding to me that some of the intelligent 
citizens of Hawaii cannot see that by supporting statehood, they are so obviously 
playing directly into the hands of Jack Hall and his associates. 

It is possible that, at least, for some time to come Bridges will not be able to 
satisfy his ambition to elect all of the officers referred to in his speech: but one 
thing is certain and that is he will be able to easily defeat any candidate for 
office which they decide to rally their voting strength against. 

I had the humiliating experience of sitting as a delegate in the Democratic 
Territorial convention in Honolulu in 1948. The convention was composed of 
about 560 delegates and from the outset the control of this convention was taken 
over by Hall and his satellites. 

I have said many times that we have an element in the Orient right at our back 
door composed of many millions of Communists. Until this situation is cleared 
up, it would be extremely dangerous for us to convert this country into a State 
with the Federal Government entirely out of control in place of 2 Territorial in 
which Congress has a final power even to intra-Territorial affairs. 

Dated at Honolulu this 26th day of June 1953. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES L. CoKE. 

The Cuarrman. And the last one is from William Borthwick. He 
thanks us for the invitation to appear, is sorry that he is unable to be 
here, and would like “to have this communication spread upon the 
record as my testimony upon the subject at hand.” And he says that 
he has been a resident of the Hawaiian Islands for more than 37 years, 
that he was for 16 years tax commissioner of the Territory, and he 
goes ahead and gives some figures as to why he is against statehood 
for Hawaii. 

That will be printed in detail in the record for the morning. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes, sir. Can I read that in the morning? 
I would rather not read it tonight. 

The CHatrman. We will have a complete record on it in the morn- 
ing, on everything up to date. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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Hono.uu, T. H., June 
Senator HUGH BUTLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sik: Thank you, Mr. Senator, for your invitation to appear before your 
committee upon matters pertaining to statehood for Hawaii l am sorry that I 
im unable to comply with your invitation at this time 1 should, however, like 
to have this communication spread upon the record as my testimony upon the 
subject at hand, 

I have been a resident of Hawaii for more than 37 years. For 16 years I was 
tax commissioner of the Territory of Hawaii I have served 3 sessions as a 
representative in the Hawaiian Legislature, also 4 years as a meinber of the 
Committee on Subversive Activities lam the president of the Honolulu Savings 
& Loan Co., the largest institution of its kind in the Territory. I am also vice 
president of the Financial Security Insurance Co. of Honolulu. 

I do not think Hawaii should be granted statehood now My objections are 
based upon economic reasons. We in Hawaii have enjoyed a high degree of 
prosperity due to a war economy, since 1939. In 1942, the value of property 
wned by the Federal Government was over $314 million on the island of Oal 
alone. I was tax commissioner at that time and was asked not to keep any 
irther records and to make no report of values of Federal property held. 
Since that time, although the total valuation has remained at $314 million, the 
United States Government has spent hundreds of additional millions of dollars 
in the purchase of land and the construction of buildings and installations, 
These values far exceed the values of all other property, corporate and private 
ombined. Federally owned properties are not taxed by the Territory, which 

means that other properties must absorb the slack 

In 1952, the military spent $263,695,655 in Hawaii This was more than 
sugar, pineapple, and the tourist industries brought to Hawaii. Besides this, 

iidiers, sailors, and other members of our Armed Forces spent many millions 
of dollars in Hawaii 

Hawaii is already burdened with a tremendous amount of bonded indebtedness. 
The last session of our legislature memorialized the Congress for permissicn to 
issue an additional $26 million in bonds for school and other purposes. A $17 
million deficit stares us in the face, come the end of the ensuing biennium whi 
ends June 30,1955. For the first time in 20 years the Territory of Hawaii has 
been forced to go to the local banks for money to meet current obligations. This 
certainly is not a healthy sign. Hard times for Hawaii are not directly ahead, 
they are here right now. 

As presently constituted, our Governor, our treasury, our senators and repre- 
sentatives, are all paid by the Federal Government. All of this expense would be 
added to our tax burden if we became a State. 

As I have already stated over half the land and building values on this island 
belongs to the Federal Government. True, we have paid hundreds of millions 
of dollars in tax revenues into the Federal Treasury. However, much and prob- 
ably most of this has come about by Federal spending together with sums paid 
by Federal employees. 

Without Federal spending and taxes paid by Federal employees no such sums 
would have been paid to the Internal Revenue Department. Exemption from 
Federal income taxes for a period of 10 years, until we could build up our local 
economy, would be much more beneficial to Hawaii than statehood. 

I have heard much talk about taxation without representation. Although 
our tax burden is high enough now, as a State, we would have to pay even more 
taxes to defray the cost of salaries to the Governor, secretary of state, and others. 
Kverybody screams against more taxes but that is exactly what they ask for 
when they ask for statehood. 

Of much more vital importance to Hawaii is the solution of the continuous 
strikes which plague these islands. The 1949 strike alone cost the Territory 
a total of $104 million, exclusive of bankruptcies, and so forth. 

I sincerely believe it would be for the best interest of the great majority of 
Hawaii’s people to have the Congress of the United States continue to maintain 
its vigil and control over the Territory of Hawaii, at least until chaotic world 
conditions demonstrate some semblance of improvement. 

Our progress, our prosperity have been due almost entirely to the continued 
benefits we have received from the Congress of the United States. Our local 
economy, of itself, is not sufficient to maintain and sustain us as a State. We 
cannot go it alone. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM BorTHWICK. 


(The figures referred to are as follows:) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Wash ington, dD, C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Hugh Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman) ; George W. 
Malone, Nevada; James E. Murray, Montana; Clinton P. Anderson, 
New Mexico; George A. Smathers, Florida; and Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington. 

Also present: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk; and N. L. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk. 

The CHarRMANn. The hearing will be in order. 

We will begin the hearing this morning with the testimony of 
Mr. Tavares, the chairman of the Hawaii Statehood Commission. 


STATEMENT OF C. NILS TAVARES, CHAIRMAN OF THE HAWAII 
STATEHOOD COMMISSION—Resumed 


Mr. Tavares. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. Nils Tavares, and I 
am at present chairman of the Hawaii Statehood Commission. Among 
other things, I have been an attorney general of the Territory ot 
Hawaii. 

the CHATRMAN. You are addressing us this morning principally on 
the boundary question, Mr. Tavares / 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct, Senator. My statement concerns 
boundaries and jurisdiction. 

Hawaii was an independent country, first an absolute monarchy 
and then a limited monarchy from the time of George Washington's 
administration until 1893. In that year a revolution overthrew the 
monarchy, and a provisional government was set up, followed by 
the Republic of Hawaii. Article XV of the constitution of the Re- 
public of Hawaii, adopted July 3, 1894, provided: 

The Territory of the Republic of Hawaii shall be that heretofore constitut 
ing the Kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands, and the territory ruled over by the 
Provisional Government of Hawaii, or which may hereafter be added to the 
Republic. 

Thereafter, the Hawaiian Islands were annexed by the United 
States, by the Newlands resolution, being Public Resolution No. 51, 
55th Congress, 2d session, approved July 7, 1898. This joint resolu- 
tion provided, among other things: 

Whereas the Government of the Republic of Hawaii having, in due form 
signified its consent, in the manner previded by its constitution, to cede abso 
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lutely and without reserve to the United States of America all rights of soy 


eignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their de 
pendencies, and also to cede and transfer to the United States the absolute 
fee and ownership of all public, Government, or Crown lands, public buildin 
or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipment, and all other public property 
every kind and description belonging to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
together with every right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining: Therefore 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representutives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That said cession is accepted, ratified, and 
confirmed, and that the said Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, and 
they are hereby, annexed as a part of the territory of the United States, and are 
subject to the sovereign dominion thereof, and that all and singular the property 
and rights hereinbefore mentioned are vested in the United States of America. 


The “consent” of the Government of the Republic of Hawaii thus 
referred to in the preamble of the Newlands resolution, is that set 
forth in the resolution of the Senate of the Republic of Hawaii 
adopted by that senate on September 9, 1897, ratifying a treaty con- 
cluded at Washington on June 16, 1897. That senate resolution sets 
forth the treaty, which in its pertinent parts reads as follows: 


Article I. The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes absolutely and without reserve 
to the United States of America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in 
and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies; and it is agreed that all 
the territory of and appertaining to the Republic of Hawaii is hereby annexed 
to the United States of America under the name of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Article II. The Republic of Hawaii also cedes and hereby transfers to the 
United States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, government, or crown 
lands, public buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipments, and all 
other public property of every kind and description belonging to the Government 

' the Hawaiian Islands, together with every right and appurtenance thereunto 
appertaining. 

Then came the Hawaiian Organic Act, which by section 2 (48 
U.S. C. A. see. 491) provided, in setting up a territorial government 
for the Hawaiian Islands: 

Sec. 2. Territory of Hawaii. That the islands acquired by the United States 
of America under an Act of Congress entitled “Joint resolution to provide for 
annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United States,” approved July seventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, shall be known as the Territory of Hawaii 

It will thus be seen that the transfer of sovereignty from the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom through the Provisional Government to the Republic 
of Hawaii, thence to the United States of America, and then the 
organizing of the same area into the Territory of Hawaii, were all 
accomplished, not by listing, or attempting to define by metes and 
bounds or other more specific description, the areas constituting the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, but by general reference 
to the preexisting areas or boundaries. In thus acquiring sovereignty, 
our then lawmakers appeared to be satisfied that these definitions by 
reference to areas held by the predecessors in title were sufficient for 
all purposes. It was but natural, therefore, that in attempting to set 
up the proposed State as successor to the Territory of Hawaii, the 
Hawaii State Constitutional Convention should follow the standard 
procedure theretofore invariably adopted, of merely defining the 
boundar les and jurisdiction of the proposed State by reference to the 
Territory’s preexisting boundaries and jurisdiction. Thus, by article 
XIII, section 1, the proposed State constitution provides: 

Section 1. The State of Hawaii shall include the islands and Territorial waters 
heretofore constituting the Territory of Hawaii. 
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Senator AnprErson. I do not wish to interrupt you, but where are 


iose boundaries defined that you keep referring to. “hereinbefore ee 
d SO forth ? W he e would Vol evel {11 a a definition of those ? It 


\ 
} 
li 


the “Territorial waters and boundaries are what some other bound 


"1eS were.” and when were tnose boundaries defined. and where 
Where have they been defined ? 

Mr. ‘TAVAREs. ave a list of exhibits, and I am going to present 

em here, which form the most compre hensive collection to date, in 


/ 


1e place, ever made, which I will submit to the committee, whic! 

as all of these. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do they clearly clefine “hour daries” ? 

Mr. Tavares. In the sense of the islands included in the Territory 
ol Hawail; ves, they do. 

Senator ANpreRSon. All right. 

Mr. Tavares. But if you mean by that, metes and bounds of every 

land. ho, 

Senator AnpERson. I do not mean metes and bounds of every island, 

it read back the last sentence which you read there, the next to the 

sentence. 

Mr. Tavares. From the Hawaii State consti 

The State of Hawaii shall include the islands and Territorial waters hers 

re constituting the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator ANpERsSoN. Now, what are the “islands and waters that c 

ute the Ter itory of Hawa 

Mr. Tavares. Those are set forth in the exhibits which I wil 

, and later on, Senator, I hope that that will be covered. 

Senator Anprerson. Do not overlook that, because we have neve 
a any description of t] e waters and the Ter tory of Hawaii. 
far as I could find 

Mr. Tavares. Not exactly the waters, that is correct 

Senator Anprerson. Read again from the constitution, then. 

State of Hawaii is what ? 

Mr. TAVARES (reading) : 

* * * shall include the islands and Territoral waters heretofore constituting 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator AnpERSoN. Now, where are the “territorial waters” defined ? 

Mr. Tavares. Well, I think if the Senator will wait until I reach 
the rest of my statement, I will try to make a statement which will 
clarify that. 

Senator ANnprErRSON. I say, do not forget that, because we have never 
found, or I have never found, I will put it that way, the territorial 
waters defined. Will you read me the definition when you get to it, 
and call my particular attention to it, and say, “This is what defines 
the territorial waters,” so I will get it clearly. 

Mr. Tavares. We are expressing a willingness for this Senate to 
put in a provision that they be limited to 3 miles. 

Senator ANpERSON. I am not asking that. I want to know where 
they were defined. The constitution deals with that. Now, what was 
n the minds of the constitution makers? Surely they knew what 
was in the Territory, did they not? And if they did, you can tell_me, 
an you not 
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Mr. Tavares. Well, sir, we have always claimed, of course, to the 
3-mile limit, and we have a statute in our Territory which gives us to 
the 3-mile limit. 

Senator Anprerson. And only that? 

Mr. ‘Tavares. That statute does that, and then we have other claims 
which were made earlier, and which I think were too broad, and which 
I explained yesterday, which I will get to later on by way of further 
explanation, which possibly made this committee feel that we were 
claiming an excessive amount of jurisdiction. 

Senator ANperson. I am just interested in a decision in Bishop v. 
Mahiko. 


Neither in the Treaty of Annexation nor in the Newlands resolution were the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies expressly defined. 
That is your own supreme court talking. 

Mr. ‘Tavares. That is correct. 

Senator ANDERSON (reading) : 


The Hawaiian Organic Act simply referred to the territory acquired from the 
Republic as “the islands acquired by the United States of America.” 


Then it goes on, and I am reading from page 642: 


The reference to the Hawaiian Islands in the Treaty of Annexation embraced 
the intervening and surrounding waters, as well as the uplands. 
That is not any 3-mile limit, is it? 

Mr. Tavares. No, but I think that that refers to, however, a statute 
about fishing rights, which was being construed there. 

Senator Anperson. [ am reading now from page 644: 

‘The marine jurisdiction of the Hawaiian Islands shall also be exclusive in all 
of the channels passing between the respective islands and dividing them, which 
jurisdiction shall extend from island to island. 

Is that a 3-mile limitation ¢ 

Mr. Tavares. That is not, in itself. However, that decision—— 

Senator ANberson. When you get to one that really defines them, 
will you call my attention to it? 

Mr. Tavares. I am not going to get to one. That is what I am 
trying to say. 

Senator Anperson. You mean there is confusion on this subject? 

Mr. Tavares. It certainly is not certain. We are admitting that. 

Senator Anprrson, Oh, no. I read the other day what you said 
after I said there was some confusion on the subject, and you said 
there is none, 

Mr. ‘Tavares. Senator, I think that you are misconstruing my re- 
marks. I got a telephone call—— 

Senator Anperson. I want you to say the same things here that you 
said in Hawaii. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir, Senator, and I got a telephone call from a 
newspaper reporter that said, “Senator Anderson says so-and-so. 
What do you say to that?” I mistrust every newspaper story because, 
as a rule, reporters boil them down, and so I said, “Now, there must 
be something more to it, and I don’t quite fully understand the 
Senator.” 

Senator ANDERSON (reading) : 


He is not posing them just because of confusion. There is something else to it 
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Mr. Tavares. I didn’t say that. I said-—— 

Senator ANprerson. May I read it? 

Mr. Tavares. I think the Senator is confusing my statement with 
someone else’s. 

Senator ANDERSON (reading) : 

Well, I didn’t quite understand the Senator’s statement. There is more to it 
than that, I am sure. 

Mr. Tavares. That is the point, Senator. I said, “I am sure there 
is more to the story than that.” I get a story by hea Bid and I do not 
even read it, and people ask me for a comment, and I was being very 
guarded, Senator, and circumspect, and trying to be cautious about 
the matter, because I know that as a rule, news releases are boiled 
down, and there was the basis for my statement, “There must be 
something more to it.” 

Senator ANperson. The Honolulu Star-Bulletin said: “Ike sets 
boundaries for Hawaii State.” Did he do that? 

Mr. Tavares. I wasn’t responsible for that statement, 

Senator ANperson. I did not say you were. I just said, “Did he?” 

Mr. Tavares. Certainly not. He can’t set boundaries. 

Senator Anperson. All right. That is good. We are in agreement 
on that. 

The Cuamman. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Tavares. I mention the foregoing history to explain to you 
why the people of Hawaii followed this method of defining the physi- 
cal boundaries and jurisdiction of the proposed State. 

[ might interpolate here that, in other words, Senator, the reason 
why the State constitutional convention adopted this general method 
was that that was the method the United States itself had used, as well 

predecessors, in defining this area. It was simply following a 
precedent set by the United States of America itself. 

Senator Anperson. And it was following a precedent set by the 
Republic of Hawaii itself? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir; but we felt what was good enough for the 
Congress certainly ought to be good enough for us, because the Con- 
gress passed the organic act which created our Territory by defini- 
tion just as broad as that. That is the point I am making, Senator. 

Yesterday, I explained informally to the committee that in earlier 
hearings I had testified, and thereby induced the Delegate to testify, 
n support of claims of historic boundaries and jurisdiction over the 
channels between the islands which, on further study, we find and 
admit to have been too broad, and unnecessarily so. 

Senator ANpERSON. That testimony that you gave was how recent? 

Mr. Tavares. At the House hearings. 

Senator ANperson. And repeated before the Senate hearings? 

Mr. Tavares. Possibly. I am not sure. 

For this I apologize to the committee and to the Delegate, who had 
a right to rely upon my advice. Particularly I wish to state that 
chapter VI, article 1 L, 1, section 1, of the Second Act of Kamehameha ITT, 
enacted on April 27, 1846, was repealed by section 1491 of the civil 
code of 1859, and the provisions as to territorial waters were not 
reenacted by the civil code. 
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This testimony was given, not because of any real desire to claim 
ownership of the land “unde ‘r, or the waters in, the channels beyond 
the 3-mile limit, but rather out of an abundance of caution and in an 
effort to be very sure that the taxing power and regulatory power of 
the proposed State over what would ordinar ily be considered primarily 
local activities between islands, would not be prejudiced. In this 
connection, we are now satisfied that general principles of constitu- 
tional law would sufficiently protect us in our legitimate State juris- 
diction over activities between islands, if we merely claimed, as we 
now do, that the “territorial waters” mentioned in article XIII, sec- 
tion 1, of our proposed State constitution extend no further out than 
the 3-mile limit around each island. Hence, we concur in the general 
conclusions stated in the following memoranda prepared by the In- 
terior Department, which, I am informed, have been or will be made 
a part of the record of these hearings: 

(a) Memorandum of the Secretary of the Interior to the Honorable 
Hugh Butler, chairman, Committee ” Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, dated April 29, 1953, with the further qualifica- 
tion that we do not claim that the “territorial waters” mentioned in 
article XIII, section 1, of the proposed Hawaii State constitution, 
extend beyond the 3- il limit. 

(6) Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior, 
“Surface Transportation,” dated March 13, 1953 

(c) Memorandum prepared by Department of the Interior, March 
13, 1953, “Air Transportation.” 

(d) Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior, 
March 27, 1953, Application of the Commerce Clause of the Federal 
Constitution to Inter-Island Transactions in Hawaii—— 

Senator Anprerson. Let me say that it is absolutely impossible to 
follow the testimony of this witness. How in the world can we tell 
what he agrees to, when he refers to memorandum (a), (0), (¢), and 
(d)? 

The Cuarrman. The memorandum has all been made a part of the 
record. 

Senator Anperson. But we have no chance to cross-examine him. 

The Cuarrman. We are not making any decisions until every mem- 
ber of the committee has an opportunity to carefully digest everything 
that is in this record. 

Mr. Tavares. In the last 2 nights I have had about 3 hours’ sleep. 
It is etal to get the data together i in the time allowed us. 

Senator Anperson. This is not new matter. The whole argument, 
when we tried to report out a bill, centered on two items: (1) Do we 
include Palmyra and the Leeward Islands? and (2) Would you be 
satisfied with 3 miles around each island? On both questions the 
testimony of yourself and the Delegate is extremely clear. You wanted 
Palmyra and the Leeward Isl: unds i in, and you wanted more than 3 
miles around each island. It is just as clear as it can be. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. If we could have had a change on that, a bill 
would have been reported, in my opinion, 90 days ago. 

Mr. Tavares. We are trying to correct that now, Senator, that 
impression. 
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The Cuatrman. I hope that you will be given an opportunity to 
get through. It is perfectly clear to me that they have changed their 
position, and I would like to have that in the record. 

Senator Anprrson. I do submit that that lends a little validity to 
what some of us were trying to say, that their position was not sound. 

The CHatrmMan,. Of course, there will be no decisions made on that, 
Senator Anderson, until each of us and the committee have an oppor- 
tunity to carefully digest the statements that are made. 

Senator ANpEerson. But there would have been. When the vote 
came to report the bill out, there was an absolute refusal to consider 
either one of those two points, and it was only because of that that the 
vill had to be referred for further hearings. We were told that was 
the last hearing on Hawaii. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are complying with the decision of the com- 
mittee at that time in holding the additional hearings. 

Senator ANDERSON. That 1s correct, and I will not argue with the 
chairman on that at all. 1 am not complaining about the attitude 
of the chairman or the Senator from Oregon. I think both of them 
were impressed with the desirability of having clarification on these 
two points. 

The CHarrMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Tavares (continuing). With the qualification that we consider 
that the power of Hawaii as a State to tax the gross receipts from 
transportation between islands would be governed by the principles set 
_ in Cornell Steamboat Con pany Vv. Sohmer (235 U. S. 549 

(1914) )—— 

Senator ANpERsON. What is that? What are those principles? 

Mr. Tavares. May I complete, and then explain. This is not the 
end of the sentence, sir. There are two cases. 

As explained in Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. v. Mealey (334 
U.S. 653 (1948) ), and the tax would not ee to be apportioned. 

Now, in the Cornell Steamboat Company case there was, as I recall 
it, 2 barge company or some shipping concern that shipped goods 
from one part of New York to another part of New York, but in- 

cidentally they went into the waters of New Jersey, but did not touch, 
as I recall it, the New Jersey shore. It was held that New York 
could tax all of the gross proceeds of that transaction, and the grounds 
given in that case were that it was not interstate commerce in the 
sense that prevented the State from taxing it. 

Later, in the Central Greyhound case, the court distinguished or 
explained the Cornell case by saying it was the right decision, but 
the wrong reason. The proper reason, the court said, was that in 
going into the waters of New Jersey in that connection, the trans- 
porter had not subjected itself to taxation by another State, and as 
long as another State could not tax, there was no danger of double 
taxation, and therefore the State in which the transaction originated 
and ended could tax all of the gross proceeds and did not have to 
apportion them according to the number of miles in each State. 

Senator ANDERSON. How about commenting on these cases. How 
about United Airlines v. Public Utilities Commission of California? 
Do you want that to apply, also, or not? 

Mr. Tavares. I am not sure that I recall that case. 

Senator ANpDErson. That is a case in which the State of California 
wanted to control the traffic between Catalina Island and the main- 
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land, and the United States district court held that when it traverses 
waters which are open seas, that they lose that jurisdiction, and the 
State of California could not control it. Therefore, when an airplane 
would fly from one of your islands to another island, you would agree 
that the State has no jurisdiction whatever, or would you think it had 
jurisdiction or would you think it had any power to tax? 

Mr. Tavares. I would say that it had power to tax, and that unless 
a superseding Federal legislation came into the picture, that they 
could tax the transaction. 

Senator ANpEeRsON. Would you think that the State of California 
could tax between Catalina and the mainland? 

Mr. Tavares. I would think so. 

Senator Anperson. You would? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes. 

Senator AnpERSON. I urge you to read this decision. 

Mr. Tavares. I will be glad to study it. 

Senator Anprerson. You want to come in on an equal footing? You 
do not want something in Hawaii that California cannot have? 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct, but we think a transaction between 
islands here generally speaking would be of such a local character 
that ordinarily we could tax all of the gross proceeds, because there 
would be no intervening jurisdiction. 

Senator ANpEerson. Was there any intervening jurisdiction between 
the mainland of California and Catalina Island ? 

Mr. Tavares. May I study that case a little later, Senator, and come 
back to that ? 

Senator ANnperson. Yes. But the geography does not change by 
the studying of the case, does it? There is no intervening jurisdiction 
between the mainland of California and Catalina Island, is there? 

Mr. Tavares. May I ask Mr. Slaughter? He has apparently read 
the case more recently. 

Senator ANpErson. Are You speaking on behalf of the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. SiaucurTer. I am speaking on behalf of the Department of the 
Interior. 

I would like to just mention this one point of this decision that you 
have mentioned about Catalina Island. There, of course, the court 
was dealing with a Federal statute which expressly included within 
its scope transportation from a point in a State to another point in 
the same State, but going outside of the State. 

Now, the court held 

Senator ANperson. Will you differentiate between that and these 
islands here? 

Mr. Staventer. I will not differentiate. The situation is exactly 
the same. Congress has the power to regulate commerce between 
Catalina Island and the mainland, and it has the power to regulate 
commerce between the islands in Hawaii, if they become a State. 

Senator Anperson. I asked the witness if he was willing to have an 
equal-footing clause with the State of California, and whatever 
applies between the mainland of California and Catalina, is he willing 
that that shall apply between the islands that may comprise the new 
State of Hawaii. 

Mr. Tavares. May J state this, Senator, that we are quite willing to 
trust that question to the courts, and 
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Senator AnpErson. I am not willing to trust it to the courts. 
are you willing to come in on an equal footing with California? 

Mr. Tavares. We couldn’t do otherwise, in my opinion. 

Senator ves rson. And if from the mainland of California to Cata- 
lina is controlled by the Federal Government, which is two parts of 
the same State, you recognize, then, that where the ‘re 1s open sea, that 
the Federal Government will control air traffic and sea traffic between 
those two spots? 

Mr. ‘Tavares. Of course. 

Senator ANDerson. That will remove your right to tax. 

Mr. Tavares. Not necessarily. That is what we are willing to leave 
to the courts. We think there is a line of demarcation there as to 
taxation, and some types of regulation, or that Congress could perhaps 
prohibit taxation if it wished. But until it does, expressly or by 
implication, we could make the tax, and we could exercise the taxing 
power. That is our position. 

Senator ANpEeRson. You think that California has a right to tax, to 
apply a State tax against the transportation from the mainland of 
California to Catalina Island? 

Mr. Tavares. I think in the absence of some superseding Federal 
statute, it does. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am not a lawyer, but I do know that it reads 
this way: 

The Congress by statute assumed jurisdiction over this area, and this it had 
power to do. In this field it has supremacy. Since the Congress had the power 
to assert Federal jurisdiction, the plain language of the statute compels the 
conclusion that the Public Utilities Commission of the State of California has 
no jurisdiction or power to regulate in any manner the transportation activities 
of the plaintiff over the route in question. 

Mr. Tavares. There is the distinction I wanted tosee. If I had read 
the case, I could have made my point. That is, in this case the Con- 
gress has superseded State power to regulate. 

Senator ANpERson. How many cases are there where the courts 
have decided this question between islands and mainland ? 

Mr. Tavares. There aren’t many cases, but I think by analogy the 
Cornell case, the Central Greyhound case, and this, putting them all 
together, I believe that they add up to the statement I made. 

However, if I am wrong, the new State of Hawaii would be quite 
willing to leave that to the courts, as naturally, I think, it should be 
done. 

Senator Anperson. You do not think that we should attempt to deal 
with the subject at all? 

Mr. Tavares. I believe that if the Congress tried to deal with it, 
it would not be possible to write a code that would cover everything, 
and we cannot think of all of the possibilities, and I believe it is best 
to leave it to the courts, just as the States do, to draw these fine points 
as we goalong. That is the basis for my statement that we in Hawaii 
would be willing to trust to the courts, just as the States have to do, in 
these constitutional questions. 

The Cuarrman. I see no trouble with the reasoning of the witness, 
Senator. 

Senator Anperson. I do not, either. I do not think that that.quite 
squares with the previous testimony that we have had. 

Mr. Tavares. I am admitting that, Senator. 
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Senator Anprerson. Now you admit it, and I never heard you admit 
it before, that it did not square with your previous testimony. 

Mr. Tavares. The moment I was convinced I was wrong, I became 
willing to admit it. 

Senator Anperson. That is commendable. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you proceed, Mr. Tavares. 

Mr. Tavares. In other words, we agree with that portion of said 
memorandum which states that the Cornell case, as explained by the 
Central Greyhound case, supports “the proposition that a State can 
tax the total gross receipts from transportation that begins and ends 
within the State, but goes outside of it in the course of the j journey, 
provided the circumstances of the out-of-State part of the journey 
are such that interstate commerce will not be burdened if the receipts 
from that part of the journey are included in the measure of the tax, 
because we contend that the “factor of key importance” mentioned in 
said memorandum—that the “out-of-State part of the journey could 
be taxed by another State or foreign country, thus leaving the door 
open to dual taxation if apportionment is not required”—is not pres- 
ent here. We are confident that the courts will sustain this view. 

In this connection we request that there be inserted in the record 
of this hearing a copy of Comment by Hawaii Statehood Commission 
Re Memorandum Prepared by the Department of the Interior, March 
27, 1953, entitled, “A pplication of the Commerce Clause of the Federal 
Constitution to Interisland Transactions in Hawaii,” dated April 7, 
1955. We are also expecting that mimeographed copy to arrive at 
any time, but it has not arrived yet. I have a copy here that I could 
insert, if it does not arrive in a few minutes. 

The Cuaimman. I think it was inserted in the record yesterday. 

Mr. Tavares. Not our own memorandum, I think. 

The Cuamman. How long is this memorandum? 

Mr. Tavares. About 4 or 5 pages, typewritten. 

The CuartrMan. It will be inserted in the record. 


(The memorandum referred to follows :) 
AprRIL 7, 1953. 


COMMENT BY Hawa STATEHOOD COMMISSION Re MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, MAacH 27, 1953, ENTITLED “APPLICATION OF THE 
COM MERCE CLAUSE OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO INTERISLAND TRANSACTIONS 


IN HAWAII 


This memorandum is directed solely to the power of taxation of interisland 
transportation. 

The power of taxation of interisland transportation always has been enjoyed 
by Hawaii while it has been a Territory deriving its powers from Congress. 
The question is whether statehood would lead to a different result. For present 
purposes it is assumed that Hawaii will be admitted with boundaries not in- 
cluding the waters separating the various islands; without discussion of that 
assumption we pass to the question under examination, which is: What is the 
power of a State to tax transportation between ports wholly in the State where, 
in the course of the journey, the carrier passes outside the boundaries of the 
State and travels on the high seas but not within the boundary of any other 
State. 

No case exactly in point has been found. The cases most nearly in point are 
those of carriers by water transporting between ports wholly in the State where, 
in the course of the journey, the carriers pass outside the boundaries of the State 
and travel on inland waters within the boundaries of another State but without 
coming into port in any other State. Even in such cases the State’s taxing power 
has been sustained, and a fortiori this would follow when the journey did not 
encompass the waters of any other State. 
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The leading case is New York ez rel. Cornell Steamboat Co. v. Sohmer (235 
U. S. 549, 1915). The carrier operated towboats between New York points on 
the Hudson River, but used New Jersey waters as well. It did not touch the 
New Jersey shore. It was held that the gross earnings of this business could be 
taxed. While the tax was denominated a corporate franchise tax, it was sus- 
tained, not on that ground, but specifically on the ground that “transportation 
between the ports of the State is not interstate commerce, excluded from the 
taxing power of the State, because as to a part of the journey the course is over 
the territory of another State.” The Court cited Lehigh Valley Railroad v. 
Pennsylwania (145 U. 8S. 192), but did not require the apportionment to miles in 
the State that was made by the Lehigh Railroad. 

The Cornell Steamboat case was construed in Central Greyhound Lines vy. 
Vealey (334 U. S. 658, 1948). The Greyhound lines case, like the earlier Lehigh 
Railroad case, involved transportation between points in the taxing State over 
land miles in other States (not merely transportation over the offshore waters 
of another State). The Court upheld the New York tax to the extent of the 
receipts apportioned to the mileage in the State; in doing so it made clear that 
apportionment of the New York tax was required to portect the carrier from 
the multiple burden resultant from its also being subject to taxation by New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania for the portions of its route passing over the high- 
ways of those States. The Court also made it clear that the Cornell Steamboat 
case still is good authority, that the situation there presented, involving tow- 
boats traversing waters on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River but not 
touching the New Jersey shore, was not comparable to the situation before it, 
that its only criticism of the Cornell Steamboat decision went to the language of 
hat decision, and that in the steamboat case the Court should have recognized 
that interstate commerce was involved and should have put its decision on the 
ground that the tax was not an unconstitutional burden on the commerce. The 
Court said: 

“In a case like this nothing is gained, and clarity is lost, by not starting with 
recognition of the fact that it is interstate commerce which the State is seeking 
to reach and candidly facing the real question whether what the State is exact- 
ing is a constitutionally fair demand by the State for that aspect of the inter- 
stute commerce to which the State bears a special relation (see Union Brokerage 
Co. v. Jensen, 322 U. 8S. 202, and Bob-Lo Excursion Co. v. Michigan, 333 U. S. 28). 
Such being the real issue inevitably ‘nice distinctions are to be expected’ ( Galves- 

n, Harrisburg and San Antonio R. Co. v. Teras, supra, at 225). But sach 
distinctions would be clearer and more reasonably made if, for instances, a flat 
privilege tax applied by a municipality to an express company shipping packages 
between points within a State, but over routes which for a very short distance 
pass out of the State, had been frankly sustained on the ground that the tax did 
not burden interstate commerce in the constitutional sense rather than on the 
ground that it was not interstate commerce (compare Ewing v. Leavenworth, 
supra, with Kirmeyer v. Kansas, 236 U. 8. 568). Again, it would have made for 
a less dialectical, if not more coherent, development of the law to sustain a 
New York gross receipts tax on a New York corporation, engaged in towing 
vessels between ports in the State of New York on the Hudson River traversing 
the New Jersey side but not touching its shore, on the ground that upon the 
facts of that case, and more particularly New Jersey’s relation to the transactions 
(very different from those now before us), New York was not burdening inter- 
state commerce, rather than to hold that “transportation between the ports of 
the State is not interstate commerce, excluded from the taxing power of the 
State, because as to a part of the journey the course is over the territory of 
another State” (compare New York ex rel. Cornell Steamship Co. v. Sohmer, 
supra, at 560, with, Cornell Steamboat Co. v. United States, 321 U. S. 634). 

“It is significant that, so far as we are advised, no State other than New York 
seeks to tax the unapportioned receipts from transportation going through more 
than one State (except to an extent so insignificant as to be disregarded), 
merely because such transportation returns to the State of its origin. If New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania could claim their right to make appropriately appor- 
tioned claims against that substantial part of the business of appellant to which 
they afford protection, we do not see how on principle and in precedent such 
a claim could be denied. This being so, to allow New York to impose a tax on 
the gross receipts for the entire mileage—on the 57.47 percent within New York 
as well as the 42.53 percent without—would subject interstate commerce to the 
unfair burden of being taxed as to portions of its revenue by States which give 
protection to those portions, as well as to a State which does not. * * *” 
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That there is a distinction between a carrier by land which in its journ y 
between points in a single State goes into another State, and a carrier by water 
which in its journey between points in a single State goes onto the high seas, 
appears by comparing Hanley v. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. (187 O. S. 617) 
and Wilmington Transportation Co. vy. California R. R. Comm. (237 U. S. 151). 
These cases concern State regulatory power but the distinction between them 
nevertheless is significant. In one type of case several States are concerned, in 
the other case only one State and Congress. Where only one State is concerned 
there is no possibility of a multiple burden of State regulation; likewise there 
is no possibility of a multiple burden of State taxation. 

There could be no valid assertion, in the situation here under examination, 
that the tax was unreasonable in the light of the State’s relationship to the 
commerce. Even though the business was not confined within the State’s limits 
it would revolve around the State (City of Chicago v. The Willet Company, — 
U. 8S. —, Feb. 9, 1958, upholds State taxation in that situation). 

The Cornell Steamboat Co. case has been followed by the State of West Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi, which apply their taxes to transportation by water, con- 
fined to ports in the State, even though a portion of the journey is on waters 
outside the State that (presenting a more difficult case than the one under 
examination) are within another State. Very recently, in American Barge Line 
Co. v. Koontz, — W. Va. —, (68 S. E. 2d 56), the West Virginia privilege tax 
of 21% percent of gross income was sustained as applied to receipts from trans 
portation between points in West Virginia even though it was alleged (and the 
case having gone up on demurrer, not denied) that the vessels navigated waters 
within the boundaries of Ohio as well as West Virginia waters. The decision 
was on the authority of the Cornell Steamboat Co. case. 

In Mayor and Board of Aldermen vy. Streckfus Steamers (167 Miss. 856, 150 
So. 215), the city of Vicksburg levied a privilege tax of $200 for each day of 
operation of an excursion boat. The boat ran in and out of Vicksburg, Miss., 
touching at Delta Point in Louisiana without disembarking any passengers there. 
This stop was found to be made with the object of evading the tax and for 
no other purpose. However, the Court was satisfied that the journey took the 
boat into Louisiana waters on the Louisiana side of the river and this seems 
to have been legitimate, unconnected with the purpose of evasion. The Court 
held this was not interstate business excluded from the taxing power, citing 
the Cornell Steamboat case, 

Respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL P. KINge, 
Counsel for Hawaii Statehood Commission. 


Mr. Tavares. That simply follows the line of reasoning that I have 
just explained in a little more detail. 

(e) Memorandum prepared by the Department of the Interior 
April 10, 1953, Wire and Radio Communications. 

Being thus convinced that the decisions of the courts—as to the 
power of the State to tax or regulate interisland activities along the 
general lines described in said memoranda as within the area of valid 
or permissible State action—are sufficiently liberal to satisfy the needs 
of a State composed of islands such as ours would be, we express our 
willingness to accept, and our belief that the people of Hawaii would 
accept, an amendment to the statehood bill which would limit the 
territorial waters of the State to the area within the 3-mile limit around 
each island. 

Finally, while we believe that there are sound reasons for including 
Palmyra Island and the Leeward Islands within the new State, we 
wish to state that we would not feel justified in refusing to accept, and 
that we believe that the people of the Territory would not refuse to 
accept, statehood if the Senate nevertheless decides against including 
all or some of these islands in the new State. Of course, even more 
acceptable would be a provision which would reserve to Congress the 
sole right, during the next 5 years, to decide whether said islands 
should be included within the State. 
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[ think all of these memoranda have been circulated to the Senators 
at one time or another in the past. 

The CHatrMAN. Those were inserted in the record yesterday. Each 
Senator has had a copy. 

Let. me ask you this question: I am in the same category in one 
respect that Senator Aalaen is, that I am not an attorney. We 
have 1 attorney member here, I think, of the committee—2 now— 
but any questions arising as to the problems of transportation or 
questions with reference to taxation of transportation, or anything 
else that may arise, will be decided by court action later on. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct, Senator, of course subject to the 
rights of Congress to make legislation relating to the States from time 
to time, if specific legislation is enacted. 

Senator Smaruers. May I say that while I partially agree with the 
hairman’s statement, I think that nonetheless we would be derelict 
in our duty if we did not try to resolve as many of these questions 
now, rather than having to await what would be later a court contest 
ind then later call for congressional action such as the tidelands case. 
Had we earlier, had people who proceeded us attempted to settle, for 
example, the boundary lines of the State of Texas more accurately, 
ind Louisiana and California, and all of the rest, we would have seen 
much money saved and much time saved, not only in the courts but also 
by the Congress, when we have spent here just this past session some 
6 weeks on the tidelands issue. 

So when you say we can forget all of this and just leave it to some 
future court action, while it may be that we will have to do that, it 
seems to me that it is our duty, insofar as we can, to practically settle 
those problems that we can settle. 

The CuarrMaNn. I agree with you, Senator. 

Mr. Tavares. That is the basis for my statement that we concur in 
all of these memoranda that set forth the decisions of the courts and 
the principles which are considered controlling, and we say we agree 
with those memoranda which cite actual court cases, prepared by the 
Department of the Interior, and one of them by ourselves, following 
the same line. 

Senator Smaruers. Our difficulty is this: That you people have 
changed your position within the last 3 weeks or the last month, and 
you have changed it apparently substantially, where previous to your 
appearance here now, you folks, so far as we on the committee knew, 
were claiming not only all of the islands all over the Territory of 
Hawaii, but all of the lands and the Territorial waters within it, based 
back on the proclamation of King Kamehameha, and that position 
you have now retreated from. As a matter of fact, we had this dis- 
tinguished attorney from the Department of the Interior over here 
on two occasions telling us why that position which they took then 
and which you took then was a sound position. 

Now you come before us and give us a rather complicated legal dis- 
sertation that you had changed your position, and here is why you 
have changed it, and here is why you still think you are going to have 
everything you need. 

So if the Senator from New Mexico and the rest of us are a little bit 
taken by surprise, and interrogate you somewhat on it, it is only be- 
cause we did not realize that was your new position, and it still is a 
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somewhat complicated position, and we want to be fairly satisfied that 
the people in Hawaii, in the Hawaiian Islands, understand that you 
folks are changing their position for them. 

Mr. Tavares. W ell, sir, I do not believe that the people of the Ter- 
ritory have taken a position adverse to the one we are taking, because 
we are now taking a matter of interpretation of a provision of the 
proposed State constitution which mentioned that term “territorial 
waters.” 

Senator ANperson. Is it not true that you are going to have to 
amend your constitution if we would do what we are proposing ? 

Mr. Tavares. Not necessarily, but I think it would be safer to 
do so. But I think it could be done by inserting in the statehood 
bill, as was done in the case of a number of States, a proposition 
to be voted on by the people of the State when making the State 
elections, if statehood was granted, saying, “We accept this limita- 
tion.” And we would be quite willing to do it, and I am quite certain 
that the people of the Territory would accept it in that manner, as 
was done by a number of States. 

Senator Smaruers. The fact of the matter is that the people of 
Hawaii at this particular time do not understand, do they, that what 
you folks over here are doing now is in effect, as far as they are con- 
cerned, giving up what they had previously thought that they had in 
territorial waters and lands underneath the waters, or lands between 
the islands, which heretofore they thought they controlled. 

Mr. Tavares. That is theoretic ally correct, sir, except for this, that 
the thinking that was promulgated at the previous hearings, and I 
think mistakenly, by myself, was created by the same people who are 
now changing the position, namely, myself, and those of us who rep- 
resent the statehood commission. ‘The statehood commission has had 
this explained to them recently, and they have agreed to accept this 
3-mile limitation. 

Senator SmatTuers. How is the statehood commission selected ? 

Mr. Tavares. It is created by an act of the legislature, and it is 
appointed, the members are appointed by the Governor of Hawaii 
with the approval of the senate of the Territorial legislature. 

Senator SmarueErs. Where does the statehood commission get. its 
money ¢ 

Mr. Tavares. It is appropriated by the legislature of the Territory. 

Senator Anprerson. All of it? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. It is not supplemented ? 

Mr. Tavares. All of it is appropriated by the legislature of the Ter- 
ritory. 

Senator Smatuers. Does the statehood commission pay the way 
over here of you people, to come here from Hawaii? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmarHers. Do they pay the way of any people who might 
be opposed to statehood ? 

Mr. Tavares. They have not done so, but we made arrangements 
at this last time, because there was some doubt in our mind as to 
whether the Statehood Act—which said our duty was to prcpose 
statehood and not oppose it—whether under that we could do so. 
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The Governor made his contingent fund available, and the facilities 
were offered to the witnesses mentioned to pay them the same per 
diem and expenses that was paid to witnesses for statehood. ‘They 
were given every opportunity to come, and on the same terms that 
we are appearing. 

Senator SMATHERS. Can you name one person that you offered to 
pay their way over here, who was in opposition to statehood ¢ 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir; Judge James L. Coke. 

Senator Smatuers. I will read you a letter where James L. Coke 
said that that was not a fact. He said—— 

Mr. Tavares. We have a witness here who will testify that he per- 
sonally called Mr. Coke—— 

Senator Smaruers. He said he could have made the trip at that 
time— 
but in view of the fact the statehood commission had at its disposal an appro- 
priation of $200,000 and was paying the way of innumerable proponents to Wash 
ington at public expense, and were maintaining in Washington an expensive 
office, it seemed to me only reasonable and fair that the other side of the question 
should be heard, and that my expenses to Washington should come from the 
same source. 

I exhibited the message to Mr. King, 1 of the 2 outstanding champions of 
statehood, with the request that the expenses of my trip be paid out by the 
publie appropriations; and Mr. King, now Governor, flatly refused the request, 
and stated that the appropriation could only be used for salaries and expenses 
of those who are for statehood. 

Senator Anperson. Now could we have the witness you mentioned ? 
May he be sworn, please, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Cuatrman. I do not know that that is nec essary. 

Senator ANpDERsoN. Any time we need to, we swear a witness before 
this committee, and here is a man who is going to say a distinguished 
man is a har, and he ought to do it under oath. I am going to have 
to put up a question of having him sworn, and we have never had the 
question arise. When a witness testifies that a prominent man is a 
liar, I think he ought to do it under oath. 

Mr. McLane. I would be glad to take the oath. I am not going to 
say what you think I am going to say. 

Senator AnpErson. He says you are. 

Mr. McLane. It is a question of time, Senator. 

Senator Smatuers. It is written June 22, 1953 

The Cuatrman. I do not think any me mbers of the committee or 
any prominent citizens of Hawaii will deem it necessary to take an 
oath. If the witness testifies as to anything untrue, it will be just as 
detrimental whether he is under oath or not. 

Senator Anprerson. Well, let us hear what he has to say. 

Mr. Tavares. The witness is willing to be sworn, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. We stopped a proceeding of this committee not 
very long ago to put witnesses under oath, and I admit the chairman 
was not here, and if there is objection to it—— 

The Cuarrman. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall give 
before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Mr. McLane. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE McLANE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. McLanr. My name is George H. McLane. I ain the adminis- 
trative assistant to Governor Samuel Wilder King of Hawaii. I was 
executive secretary for 4 years, as some of you know, of the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission here in Washington. 

I was asked to come on this trip to be of whatever help possible. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me ask you this question, Mr. McLane: 
You have heard the assertion made by the gentleman here, the former 
attorney general, that an offer had been made to Justice Coke to pay 
his way over here. And here is a letter from him to me, on June 29, 
in which he says that is not a fact. 

Mr. McLane. I was looking up the date, because the date is an 
all-important item in this testimony. 

There was a wire received by Governor Samuel Wilder King from 
Senator Butler asking that about 5 or 6 witnesses come from Hawaii 
to testify at these hearings who apparently were opposed to state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

To the best of my recollection, that wire was received on Thursday, 
June 25. 

Senator AnDERSon. Could we find out when the wire was sent? 

Mr. McLane. Senator Butler will recall the wire. I believe it was 
received sometime in the afternoon of Thursday, June 25. That 
afternoon I tried to reach Judge Coke, and all of the other persons 
mentioned in the wire, to invite them to come to W ashington to testify. 
I told them that a wire had been received from Senator Butler and 
that they might get an official invitation from the Statehood Com- 
mission, which was to meet on Friday, the 26th of June, at 9 a. m., at 
the call of the chairman, Mr. Tavares. 

The notification on June 25 was to the effect that they had been 
invited by Senator Butler to appear. 

Senator SMatTuers. Did you talk to Justice Coke? 

Mr. McLane. I talked to Justice Coke on either Thursday evening 
or Friday morning, I have forgotten the time, but I think I called 
him twice, both Thursday evening and—— 

Senator SmatueErs. Did you talk to him both times? 

Mr. McLane. I believe I did. I tried to call everybody. 

Senator Smatuers. When you say you believe you did, there were 
only five people on the wire, did you not say? 

Mr. McLane. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. It has only been a few days, that was last Fri- 
day, and what do you mean by you “believe you did”? Did you talk 
to him or did you not talk to him? 

Mr. McLanr. I believe I talked to everybody on the wire on Thurs- 
day night. 

Senator Smarurrs. You “believe” you talked to everybody on the 
wire. You are under oath, and can you say for a fact that you talked 
to him on Thursday night? 

Mr. McLane. No, but I can definitely say I talked to him on Friday. 

Senator Smaiers. You said a minute ago that you talked to him 
Thursday and Friday. 

Mr. McLane. I said I believed I had talked to him. 
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Senator Smatuers. Now, you do not believe, then, any longer that 
you talked to him on—— 

Mr. McLane. I still believe I talked to him both times, but I am 
hedging for the reason that my memory isn’t good enough to serve 
me to state positively that I talked to him both Thursday and—— 

Senator Smaruers. Why is your memory so good on Friday and 
not so good on Thursday, about 10 hours before ? 

Mr. McLane. I tried to call each person several times. They all 
were finally notified that the wire from Senator Butler had been 
received. 

Senator Smatuers. They were all notified. Who notified them? 

Mr. McLane. I did. 

Senator Smaruers. How did you notify them? 

Mr. McLane. By telephone. 

Senator Smaruers. By telephone? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMatuers. Did you notify, or talk with, Justice Coke then, 
that the wire had been received ? 

Mr. McLang. I did. 

Senator Smaruers. And when was this, Thursday night? 

Mr. McLang. I believe it was Thursday night. 

Senator SMatruers. Now, Justice Coke writes that he did not get— 
and, of course, the date is previous to the receipt of the telegram, but 
I am trying to find out, did you actually talk with Justice Coke? 

Mr. McLanz. Yes, sir; I actually talked with Justice Coke in per- 
son over the telephone. 

Senator Smaruers. On what day ? 

Mr. McLane. I know I talked with him on Friday, the 26th of 
June. I am sure of that. 

Senator Smaruers. That was 2 days before these hearings started 
here. 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. That is about the same notice all of the rest 
of us had. 

The Cuatrman. I might say for the record, Senator, that the wire 
went out of here about 5 p. m., Thursday, June 25; and in order to 
make the record complete, I will read it into the record. It was sent 
in response to the letter that I received from you, requesting witnesses 
opposed to statehood, and I addressed it to the Honorable Samuel 
Wilder King, Governor, at Honolulu. 

On behalf of Senate committee would appreciate it if Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission could supply us as witnesses for such information as committee may 
desire, any or all of following persons if they are willing to appear: Walter Dil- 
lingham, Ben Dillingham, Judge James Coke, Senator William Hill, William 
Borthwick— 
and later we added Fred Moss, of the United States Immigration 
Service. 

Now, in that connection, I will say that we placed in the record 
yesterday a long telegram from Walter Dillingham explaining it was 
impossible for him tocome. I think that the people who know Walter 
Dillingham appreciate the fact that he is not in physical condition to 
make that kind of a trip. He did send us a long telegram, and he 
personally said that he was in favor of statehood for Hawaii ulti- 
mately, but not at this time. That was the substance of his wire. 
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Judge Coke wrote us a letter which was placed in the record at his 
request. 

Senator Hill sent a short wire saying it was utterly impossible for 
him to be here at this time. 

William Borthwick sent us a letter which was made a part of the 
record yesterday. 

Now, Mr. Moss, of the United States Immigration Service, appar- 
ently is not available because of the lack of funds down here, but they 
have a representative of the Immigration Service who they think can 
give the committee just as much information as Mr. Moss could, and 
so we are arranging for him to be up here, whoever that witness is. 

Senator Smaruers. Would the chairman read the last two sentences 
of that telegram, the invitational telegram, again ? 

The Cuairman. The wire reads as follows: 

On behalf of Senate committee would appreciate it if Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission could supply us as witnesses for such information as committee may 
desire, any or all of following persons if they are willing to appear— 
and I name the persons. 

Senator Smaruers. “Could supply us with witnesses.” Now, in 
that telegram there is no offer of payment of expenses, of course. You 
say that you talked with Justice Coke, you believe, Friday. 

Mr. McLane. I am positive I talked with him F riday, and I believa 
I talked with him Thursday. 

Senator Smaruers. What time Friday did you talk with him? 

Mr. McLane. I talked with him after the Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission met. They met from 9 a. m. to 11 

Senator Smarners. What time after that? What time was it? 
Was it an hour, or 3 hours, or 5 hours? 

Mr. McLane. Before noontime on Friday. I discussed with all of 
the persons, the names of whom Senator Butler just read, the fact that 
the Statehood Commission had agreed that it could send all of the 
witnesses requested to these hearings, and that the matter of payment 
of their expenses would be resolved as indicated by Mr. Tavares, in 
cooperation with the Governor. 

Senator Smaruers. What do you mean when you say that the mat- 
ter of expenses would be taken care of as indicated by the former 
attorney general? Isthat what you told Justice Coke? 

Mr. McLane. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. Had he ever had any indication as to how those 
expenses would be taken care of ? 

Mr. McLane. All he had to do, at my suggestion, was to tell us that 
he could come, and his transportation ticket would be handed to him 
along with a check for expenses, as was done in the case of the rest of 
us. 

Senator Smaruers. Had he talked with the former attorney general 
previous to his conversation with you? 

Mr. McLane. That I don’t know. 

Senator Smaruers. How did he know just what the attorney gen- 
eral was going to say and how these expenses were going to be 
handled ? 

Mr. McLane. He just had to take my word for it, that his trans- 
portation would be arranged for, just as I had to take the word of the 
statehood office secretary. 
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Senator Smatuers. Did you tell him? That is what I am trying to 
find out. 

Mr. McLang. I told him, definitely. 

Senator SMaTHERS. What were the words you used ? 

Mr. McLang. I told him definitely and positively, and he under- 
stood thoroughly, that all of his expenses would be paid to these 
hearings, and return to Hawaii, on the same basis as mine, Mr. 
Tavares, and other members of the statehood group. 

Senator Smatuers. You told him that before noon on Friday, 
June 25? 

Mr. McLane. It is June 26, Friday is the 26. Yes, I did tell him 
that on Friday. 

Senator Smatuers. I have a letter from him on June 25, which is 3 
days after the previous letter which I read, in which he said: 

I am this morning in receipt of a letter from Senator Butler which I assume 
hus been sent to others— 

And he told you about that? 
Mr. McLang. Yes, sir. 
Senator SmaTuers. Why would he go on and say that: 


He— 
speaking about Senator Butler— 
also makes it quite plain that I would be required to bear my own expenses. 


Mr. McLane. I hadn’t talked to him until the next day, after the 
Governor had received a wire from Senator Butler, asking that Justice 
Coke be sent to Washington to testify at statehood expense. Up to 
that time we hadn’t been asked by Senator Butler requesting that 
opposition witnesses come at statehood expense. The letter you refer 
to Senator, was apparently written the same day that Senator Butler 
sent the wire. 

Senator Smatuers. Did you ever talk to anybody else who opposed 
statehood to tell them that you would pay their expenses ? 

Mr. McLane. All of the others listed in that wire. I believe there 
were Six, were there not, Senator Butler? 

Senator SmatTuers. Did you talk to Senator Hill ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMATHERS. Did you talk to Mr. Dillingham? 

Mr. McLane. Both to Mr. Walter Dillingham and Senator Ben 
Dillingham. 

Senator Smatuers. As I understand, Ben Dillingham is going to 
testify. He is not in opposition to statehood. 

Mr. McLane. No. I did not intend to imply that, sir. I just said 
that I talked to all six people whose names were on that wire, and his 
name was on the wire. 

Senator SmaTuHers. Did you talk to anybody else, and have you 
talked to any other witnesses who might oppose state :hood ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, I have, over the - years. 

Senator SMatruers. Did you talk to them and offer to pay their 
transportation ? 

Mr. McLane. No. I had no authority to do that, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. You only talked to these that were listed on this 
telegram here? 


Mr. McLane. That is right. 
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Senator Smaruers. Do you know at any time when the statehood 
commission has ever offered to pay any witness’ way here to testify 
who was opposed to statehood ¢ 

Mr. McLane. I do n&t believe I can recall; no. 

Senator Smaruers. Is this the first time, to your knowledge, that 
they have ever offered to pay the transportation of witnesses who 
opposed statehood ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMatHers. Do you know how much money the legislature 
voted for the statehood commission ? 

Mr. McLane. In the past, you mean? 

Senator SMatuers. For the last year. 

Mr. McLane. For the prior biennium, ending June 30, 1953, they 
appropriated $150,000. i 

Senator SMaruers. Is it $150,000 or $250,000? 

Mr. McLane. $150,000. ; 

Senator Smaruers. What is that money used for? 

Mr. McLane. To promote the cause of statehood. 

Senator SMaruers. Is there any opportunity given to those peopl 
who live there and who pay taxes, and whose money is being spent, 
who oppose statehood—is there any opportunity given to them through 
this money or through this publicity—— 

Mr. McLane. I believe under the terms of the statute, as drawn 
by the legislature, the bill calls for the use of those funds for propo 
nents of statehood, but I would rather defer that question to the 
chairman of the commission. 

Senator Smaruers. This fund is used for the proponents, exclu- 
sively ¢ 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. After the people of the Territory 
have voted 3-to-1 in favor of statehood, we think that the legislature 
is justified in providing for this matter, and when the law says that 
we are to propose and advocate statehood, I think it would be wrong 
for us to offer to have anybody else do that. 

sut I would like to state that at hearings held in Hawaii by the 
House committees, and by the Members of the Senate at previous times, 
all of the opponents that wanted to could have presented themselves, 
and many or some of them did. 

Senator Smaruers. They had to pay their own way over here, 
which nobody can do, come over and go back, without spending about 
$500 or $600; whereas all you people have always had your way paid 
over here. 

Mr. Tavares. Might I state this, Mr. Chairman, that at the previous 
hearings, the Senate and the House of Representatives of this Con 
gress held hearings in Hawaii where those people could have appeared, 
and didn’t, most of them. That is where they had the opportunity 
to appear, free, without expense to themselves, and they did not separ. 

Senator Smaruers. The fact of the matter is, from what I gleaned 
from the letters which are written me, that the way the system is over 
there now, half of the people are afraid to appear for very strong 
economic reasons. 

The CuarrmMan. What do you do about that, Senator? 

Senator Smaruers. I wish I knew the answer to that, but I do think 
that those people somehow, there should be some method—and I am 
frank to say I do not know what it is, but I am afraid to put letters 
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in the record here, and they write in paragraph after paragraph, 
“Don’t reveal this, because I don’t want an economic sanction against 
my business.” 

The CHatrMAN. You are just getting the experience that some of 
us have had over the years. I think in order to make this record com 
plete—and I am just as anxious that it shall be complete as the Senator 
from Florida—l want to read into the record a copy of a letter that 
I addressed under date of June 23, and it went out airmail and appar- 
ently was received out there on ‘the 25th. This particular letter is 
addressed to Hon. James L. Coke, 306 Hawaiian Trust Building, 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii: 


DEAR JUDGE: In connection with consideration by this committee of the pend- 
ing legislation to grant statehood to Hawaii, one member of the committee has 
submitted a list of names of leading citizens of Hawaii, including your name, 
with the suggestion that they be subpenaed to appear before the committee in 
Washington as witnesses. 

Personally, I do not believe our committee should subpena witnesses, as we 
have not been in the habit of doing so for as long as I have been a member of 
the committee, and therefore I do not expect to issue any subpenas unless I 
should be ordered to do so by the committee. However, I would be very glad to 
have any statement for the record that you may care to send, and would 
appreciate receiving such a statement at the earliest possible moment, if you 
care to make one. 

Those opposed to statehood appear to feel that the opposition side of the argu- 
ment has not been properly represented, and we are all agreed that it would 
be fair and helpful to have any opposition to statehood from within the Territory 
made a part of the committee record. 

Best personal regards, 

Very truly yours— 
And it is signed by me. 

The same letter went to all six persons that were named in your 
letter, Senator. 

Senator SMatuers. I might say to the distinguished chairman that 
[ think as a matter of fact, I mentioned several other people’s names 
that I would like to have come over, which you agreed and I partially 
agreed that we probably could get some testimony to substitute for it. 

There was a fellow who has apparently been very vociferous, by the 
name of O’Brien, as I rec ‘ollect, and you probably know who he is, and 

ie runs a radio program and he has written a book. I think this is the 
book here, “The Plot To Sovietize Hawaii,” by Tom O’Brien, and he 
writes and says he would be very happy to come. 

The Cuamman. I think we inserted that whole book in the record 
when we held hearings before. 

Senator Smaruers. But the chairman knows that nobody—when 
you talk about the fact we are going to put this in the record, that is 
just like digging a 3-foot hole and covering it with dirt. Nobody will 
ever read it, and we do not bother about it, and it is for gotten. Every- 
body around here is too busy to dig them up. 

The Cuarrman. I am hoping the record we are making here will 
not be treated that way, because we have such a small representation 
of the committee. ' 

Senator SMArTHeERs. It is important that these things be read out 
here that we want to hear, and the press have an opportunity to carry 
some of the facts around, because the quickest way in the world to 
bury something is to just make it a part of the record. It is dead 
and gone. 


36061—54—pt. 2 
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Here is another one who wanted to come, and I could name several 
othetrs. There isa man named Michael Cary, and several newspaper 
people wanted to come, and reporters, and they said, “We can’t pay 
it. 

The Caiman. I suspect that if the people have got their expenses 
paid, we could hold a regular poll here in Washington of the people 
in Hawaii, as to their attitude on this question. But we cannot do 
that. 

Senator Smaruers. Until this time, they never offered to pay any- 
body’s except those who are proponents, just as are here now, and 
the only ones who get their expenses paid are the proponents. 

The Carman. The committee never offered to pay the expenses of 
even the proponents. 

Senator SMmatuers. I mean the statehood commission, with a fund 
of $150,000, has always offered to pay their way over here. Could it 
not be also that Judge Coke refuses to fly, and he says he wants to come 
and he would have to come by steamship if he refuses to fly. And 
there are people who will not fly the Pacific, just as there are people 
who will not fly the Atlantic. 

Mr. McLane. The reasons Justice Coke gave were that there was 
a court case in which he must participate that opened in the Terri- 
tory on June 29. 

Senator Anperson. How are these expenses of the others paid? 
Out of the Governor’s contingent fund? 

Mr. McLane. The Governor has a contingent fund provided 
from the tax sources of the Territory. He agreed he would use it for 
the expenses of opponents of statehood to come to Washington at the 
request of Senator Butler in case the Hawaii Statehood Commission 
could not legally do so. The statute which provided for the State- 
hood Commission, is not clear as to whether or not the Hawaii State- 
hood Commission might use its funds to send opponents to Wash- 
ington. 

Senator ANpERson. There are no strings on the Governor’s con- 
tingent fund? 

Mr. McLane. That is a matter between him and the legislature. 
He is required to report to the legislature the emergency purposes for 
which he uses his contingent fund, and he thought this was an emer- 
gency purpose, apparently. 

Senator ANpreRsON. But the money that, for instance, the state- 
hood commission uses for what it had to say about Senator Malone 
the other day, that is paid for by the taxpayers of Hawaii, then, is it? 

Mr. Tavares, I do not know what you are referring to, but if there 
was one, there was. 

Senator ANDERSON. Senator Malone referred to the newspaper story 
about his bill, and that is paid for by the taxpayers of Hawaii, or) 

Mr. Tavares. If it is put out by the statehood commission, it 

Senator Anperson. He testified that no other additional fund is 
mixed with it. 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Anything that the Statehood Commission puts 
out is Ps aid for by the taxpayers of Hawaii? 

Mr. Tavares. That is correct. And, Mr. Chairman, may I add 
this- 
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Senator ANpErsoN. And under your general supervision and direc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Tavares. I am chairman of the commission, and we act by com- 
mission, sir. 

Senator ANpEerson. What they did here in Washington with refer- 
ence to Senator Malone, then, you instructed them to do or authorized 
them to do? 

Mr. ‘Tavares. They are authorized, yes, and the office, of course, was 
set up some years ago, and it is a standard procedure which is fol- 
lowed by the office here. 

I would like to state this, Senator, that the Statehood Commission 
authorized requesting permission to send four more witnesses, either 
pro or con, to this hearing, if needed, and if the Senators want to name 
now four opponents, we will undertake to wire Governor King and 
ask him to use the contingent fund to pay their expenses now to testify 
against this, but I would like to say one more thing. If the people 
of Hawaii are so afraid to testify against state hood that they would 
not appear in Hawaii when this committee meets, I do not see how 
they would testify any more freely if we sent them all of the way over 
here to testify. 

Frankly, I do not believe it is true that anybody is discriminated 
against economically or otherwise in Hawaii by being opposed to 
statehood. I know of no instance, and I would say that is a fiction of 
their own imagination, in my opinion. 

Senator Anprrson. In reference to putting people under oath, this 
is not an unusual procedure. The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was considering a controversy between the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, Mike Straus, and Senator Sheridan Downey, 
and it not only put Mr. Straus under oath, but it put the United 
States Senator under oath. 

Mr. McLane. I am happy to be under oath to such a fine committee. 

Senator ANpERsoN. And subsequently, when Senator Schoeppel had 
quite a good deal to say about Oscar Chapman, then Secretary of the 
interior Chi apman came in. You will recall that we required him to 
be put under oath, and if there had been contradictory testimony, it 
might have been desired to put Senator Schoeppel under oath. But 
it is something that. ought to be done if there is a conflict that arises. 

Mr. McLane. You can see now that there wasn’t a conflict. It isa 
matter of dates entirely. 

Senator Anperson. But here is a man who said he was willing to 
come, and he was not allowed to come, and a statement was made that 
he was offered a chance to come and did not come. And those things 

appeared to be in conflict. 

The Cuarrman. Are you through with the witness? 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask him a couple of questions while he 
is here, and perhaps he is the witness to answer this. 

You put out a news service, do you, the Hawaii Statehood News? 

Mr. McLane. I am no longer connected with the Hawaii Statehood 
Commission, Senator. I used to be. 

Senator Smaruers. You are in the Governor’s office? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. We used to put that out, and the present 
commission continues to do so. 

Senator Smaruers. How many people have you got over here for 
this hearing whose expenses you are paying? 
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Mr. McLanr. I think there are seven. No; there are nine persons. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you keep or is it customary—lI will direct 
this to the attorney general—is it customary for you people to keep 
an apartment and a suite of offices here in Washington, and do you 
people keep an office running all the year ‘round here in Washington ? 

Mr. Tavares. Most of the time, yes, and at the present time we are 
keeping an office open all of the time. 

Senator Smaruers. Have you had it open for the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. McLane. It opened on January 1, roughly, 1947. 

Senator SMATHERS. So you put out this little Hawaii Statehood news 
service. And how frequently does that come out? 

Mr. McLane. The executive director of that office is here, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it weekly or monthly, or what is it? 

Mr. Jan JaBULKA (executive director, Hawaii Statehood Commis- 
sion). You have in your hands issue No. 1 of the newsletter, and No. 2 
is on the press right now. 

Senator Smatuers. I see that I am gaining a good deal of notoriety 
in this. 

Mr. Jasvutkxa. And also you are prominently mentioned in issue 
No. 2. 

Senator Smaruers. I hope the taxpayers of Hawaii are enjoying 
vilifying Smathers. 

The CuHarmman. You are having the same experience that the chair- 
man of the committee has had for several years. 

Senator Smaturrs. You are a great fellow as long as you are for 
them, but you are a pretty rough guy if you are otherwise. 

Well, that is human nature. I do not mind that. 

The CHatrmMan. That is not uncommon, is it? 

Mr. McLane. There is nothing personal, Senator, I am sure. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Shall we continue with Mr. Tavares? 

Senator Smaturrs. After this one observation, that the first time 
that Justice Coke was notified that you would pay his way was Friday? 

Mr. McLane. I am sure that that is correct. 

Senator Smatuers. How old a man is Justice Coke? 

Mr. McLane. He is in his seventies. 

The CHarrman. He is 78, I understand. 

Senator Smarurrs. And the hearing was to be held Monday ¢ 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smarners. I have no further questions. 

Senator ANperson. I want to go to these documents, if I may, Mr. 
Tavares. 

You referred to the letters that were being received, and the memo- 
randa that had been received. You have an item of Warren Lewis 
on April 29, with reference to the inclusion of islands, and so forth. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANperson. On page 2, in the second paragraph, “A second 
consideration is that the Territory of Hawaii will cease to exist,” and 
so forth, on down to the last sentence: 

Moreover, it may not be amiss to point out that British maps indicate that 
Palmyra is a British island, and that Palmyra is not included in the State of 
Hawaii. This may encourage the assertion of British claims to sovereignty over 


that island, which is in close proximity to Christmas Island, the sovereignty of 
which has been claimed by the British as well as by the United States. 
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You are not responsible for that statement, but Mr. Slaughter 
might be. How long has it been since the British have claimed Pal- 
myra, Mr, Slaughter? Would you say in the last 50 years that they 
have claimed it? 

Mr. Suaucuter. I would say that within the last 50 years, maps 
have been issued by the British which show Palmyra as a British 
island. 

Senator Anperson. We had a long discussion of maps a good many 
days ago. If you reprint the same highway map, and I[ can show you 
one that has been reprinted that has misspelled the same town con- 
sistently for 20 years, that does not change the name of the town. 

My question was: How long since the British have claimed 
Palmyra ? 

Mr. Staventer. I could not answer that. 

Senator Anperson. Was it within the last generation; 25 years? 

Mr. Tavares. My recollection, if I may answer that, is that in 1912, 
as late as 1912, the State De partment requested the Territory of 
Hawaii to be active in dealing with Palmyra Island, and to do as many 
things of record as possible to keep our claim to that island good, se 
that the British would not come in and claim it by, default. 

Seantor Anperson. Well, I talked to the British Ambassador, and 
he could find hardly a claim to Palmyra on the part of the British, and 
he finally traced one down generations ago. 

Would you think that this was sufficiently urgent so that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should plead with us to take Palmyra in because 
of the British claims, when the British very publicly for at least a 
generation announced they have no claims whatever to it? 

Mr. Tavares. I do not know as they have publicly announced such a 
thing, Senator. 

Seantor ANpErson. Well, do you think we should have the British 
Ambassador up here? Would that help you? 

Mr. Staveuter. Let me answer that question. 

Senator Anperson. I think this is phony. 

Mr. Staucuter. Let me answer that question, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. I was going to suggest that the delegates here, the 
official delegates from the Hawaii Statehood Commission, have all 
said now, some here of record and others off the record, that they are 
perfectly satisfied to leave Palmyra out, and Palmyra I am quite sure 
is going to be left out, so I hope we will not waste too much time 
arguing over that question from here on. 

Seantor ANpErsoN. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that that is going 
to shorten the hearings, that statement of yours, because the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon made the same statement the other day, 
that he was for a State, and I hope I am not misquoting him, that did 
not include Palmyra. And if I have misquoted him, I hope the Sena- 
tor will correct me. 

Now that the chairman has made his statement, I have no questions 
again of these witnesses on Palmyra. 

“The Cuamman. I also hope the hearings can be shortened a little 
bit, where the official representatives of Hawaii, the acting chairman 
of the committee, Senator Cordon, and myself, and others on both 
sides of the table, are agreed that the statehood boundaries for Hawaii 
must conform with the recent laws passed in connection with the tide- 
lands case. I hope our hearings will be shortened. 
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Senator ANprrson. I will try to commit no one but myself, but as 
far as I am concerned, with that statement by the fine chairman of 
our committee, plus the statement that Senator Cordon made, that 
relie eves my mind on that subject. Those are the 2 questions, and the 
only 2 questions, that I raised, and I have never raised the question 
as to the desirability of Hawaii as a State, and I will not attempt to 
foreclose my friend from Florida. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think we have too much left to argue about 
on boundaries, and there is probably a lot more to argue about on 
other subjects, such as communism, and so forth, Senator Smathers, 
and the meetings are open for further testimony by Mr. Tavares. 

Senator Smaruers. May I ask this one question about boundaries. 

When you say we are all through as far as boundaries are con- 
cerned, has the attorney general stated whether or not they are in- 
cluding every island in that chain of the Northern Archipelago? 

Mr. Tavares. First of all, I am ex-attorney general, and now chair 
man of the statehood commission. The present attorney general is 
Mr. Silver, back there. 

I might state this: That at the present time we are testifying to a 
State constitution which, as it stands, contemplates all of the islands, 
and all we have done is to express the sentiment that if the Senate 
sees fit to cut off some of those, we would not feel that was cause for 
rejecting or not accepting statehood. 

Senator Smaruers. If the Senate thought it was wiser to limit the 
State boundary, we will say, to the eight major islands 

Mr. Tavares. And their satellites. 

Senator Smaruers. The little islands around the eight major 
islands? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smarners. If it were deemed that the State should be 
those eight major islands and, as you say, their satellites, or those 
immedi: ately around them, that is all right with the statehood commis- 
sion? ‘ 

Mr. Tavares. We would accept it, and I think it is going to create 
a problem that this Congress is going to have to meet, which will be 
pointed out. It can be handled by special legislation, as far as Pal- 
myra is concerned, but we would not certainly feel that that was cause 
for not voting to accept the condition which you would have to do in 
order to amend our constitution to conform. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you not think that it might actually make 
it easier for the administration of the State to be limited to these 
islands on which you now have inhabitants, and which are on the same 
level with each other? 

Mr. Tavares. I do not know as it would make it any easier. It 
would not make it any harder. I think that it does not cause us any 
extra trouble now because, for instance, in administering the wildlife 
and bird-refuge reservations on those islands, Leeward Islands, to- 
day, under the Department of the Interior, we are doing it under an 
agreement with the Department, at no expense to the Department ; 
and if you cut it off, the Department is going to handle that them- 
selves. 

Senator Smatners. Of course, the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment usually cooperate together in a matter of conservation, and here 
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they will do it as we assume they will do it in Florida and other 
coastal States. But we were somewhat at a loss to know just where, 
if we did limit it to the eight major islands, where did we end. Did 
we go down to Palmyra, 900 miles away, approximately, which was 
still a part of the city of Honolulu? And that seemed to be a little 
bit impracticable in the very nature of it, and then it ran approximately 
1.500 miles out to Kure, an area even bigger than the State of Texas. 
We knew Texans, of course, would not like that. 

It was sort of impractical, and we thought if you would agree 
to take the eight mapor islands and the other islands around them, 
it would simplify the problems of statehood considerably. 

Mr. Tavares. I am not arguing now against it, but I would like to 
point this out: That I think that cutting Palmyra off, which is the 
only privately owned ind of all of those, will create a problem of 
special legislation for Congress, which I think this committee ought 
to know when it does sca because of the fact that there is a registered 
Torrens title down there, and under that those who have a Torrens law 
know there is a provision that the Territory guarantees in perpetuity 

e title to that land, not only to the present owner but to any subse- 
it nt owner who com} plies with the land registr ation act and gets a 
new certificate. 

Senator Smaruers. Was that Torrens title issued prior to the Su- 
preme Court decree ? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir, it was. 

Senator Smaruers. And it had some influence on the Supreme 
Court ? 

Mr. Tavares. It was sustained by the Supreme Court, yes, sir, and 
rightly or wrongly, we are bound by it. 

Senator Smaruers. How do you happen to be dealing in the Tor- 
rens system with an island 4 

Mr. Tavares. Because our Torrens system is territorialwide, and 
it is permissive to anyone who wishes to apply to register a title, to 
do so. The Territory sets up machinery under which there are court 
hearings, and so forth, and finally the court issues a decree; and if 
the court does find the title is good, then the Territory guarantees it 
from then on, and it has certain incidents which carry on, such as, for 
instance, a provision that adverse possession does not run against a 
Torrens title. That is a good provision. 

There is another provision. You cannot sell that property. Title 
does not pass until you get a new certificate from the land court. If 
we are going to guarantee, we want to know every time there is a 
change that we have examined that title, because we are guarantee- 
ing it. 

Now, I am just pointing out that problem that Congress, it seems 
to me, should fill in that gap there, if it ts akes it away, and tell these 
people what to do with their titles, and who is going to issue the certifi- 
cates; when they want it subdivided, they have to get a surveyor and 
a court decree approving the subdivisions, and so forth. Otherwise, 
they destroy their title. 

Senator Smatuers. How would a person go about, or how would 
a congressional committee go about finding the factors which entered 
into the decision of the government to give a Torrens title to this 
land ? 
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Mr. Tavares. Well, they would examine, I think, the court records 
of the land court of the Territory, which is in Honolulu. 

Senator Smatuers. Who appears in adverse claims? Who appears 
to resist the granting of a Torrens title? Is it similar to our proce- 
dure on the mainland? 

Mr. Tavares. I think it is rather standardized. What happens is 
this: Every application for a Torrens title—— 

Senator Smaruers. If you will say whether it is similar to the 
Torrens title lands registration on the mainland, that will answer the 
question. 

Mr. Tavares. Yes. The government is made a party to every suit, 
and must appear and either disclaim or make a claim; and if it does 
not make a claim, it is also cut off. 

Senator Smaruers. Did the government make any claim to 
Palmyra ? 

Mr. Tavares. Apparently in this case, the Territory made a dis- 
claimer. 

Senator Smarners. Made a disclaimer? 

Mr. Tavares. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatrners. And that influenced the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, did it not? 

Mr. Tavares. I think it did; yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. I have the Supreme Court case here, and you 
are undoubtedly familiar with it because you were in it, were you not? 

Mr. Tavares. I may have been, but I do not have any recollection 
of it. 

Senator Smatuers. The Supreme Court shows you in it, and it could 
be in error, but the Supreme Court says vou were in it. 


Mr. Tavares. One of my deputies: filed a memorandum on a col- 
lateral point. 
Senator Smaruers. The Supreme Court record reads: 


C. Nils Tavares, attorney general of Hawaii, filed a brief for the Territory of 
Hawaii as amicus curiae in support of respondents. 

You were against the United States Government and in favor of 
the Fullard-Leo family ? 

Mr. Tavares. That is not correct, on the merits of the case. 

Senator Smatrners. They were in error? 

Mr. Tavares. What we did was this, as I recall it—and as I say, it 
was a deputy who prepared a memorandum, and I signed the memo- 
randum. 

Senator Smaruers. I just happened to see it in the record. The 
Supreme Court is not in error ? 

Mr. Tavares. No. I am trying to explain to the Senator that the 
point that was raised, I believe, was that under the acts of Congress 
which transferred jurisdic tion to our courts over certain cases, “that 
we could not bind the United States Government with respect to public 
lands, and that point would have destroyed our whole Territorial land 
system and all of our Torrens dec rees, and everything else up to that 
time. We had to appear as amicus to sustain our jurisdiction on that 
point. 

It was regardless of the merits of whether it was correct or not 
that a person could get title by presumption of a lost claim, and so 
forth. AsI recall it, the argument that we got into was whether Con- 
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cress had delegated to us, to our courts, power to make such a decision, 
and that is, I think, what we confined ourselves to, and not the merits 
of the case. 

In other respects, that was right. I had no recollection of it, but 
[ was reminded of the deputy. We had many other things to do at 

that time. I had no independent recollection of it, but as attorney 
ceneral I signed all documents of that type going out of the office. 

Senator ANpErson. I see. It is a very interesting case, and it took a 
lot of coope ration. 

The Cuatrman. Have you completed your statement ? 
Mr. Tavares. I just wanted to add one thing. When we were told 
that this committee was going to have hearings in Honolulu last 
Apel; I believe, we pre pared a list of exhibits which was the most 
comprehensive gotten together at one place at one time, relating to 
these boundaries, and to the islands that comprise the Territory of 
Hawaii, and because we went to all of this trouble, and because I think 
it is nice to have it in one place where it can be gotten from now on all 
in one piece, I would like, not to have these printed as a report, but to 
have take accepted by the committee and placed here on file, with 
an index which I have prepared of exhibits, digest of exhibits, so that 
from now on when people want to find these documents, they will find 
them all in one place. 

Senator Anperson. I hope that may be accepted, with the apprecia- 
tion of the committee. 

Senator Smatuers. It is a very neat and splendid job. 

Mr. Tavares. It took us several weeks, of several departments of 
the government and other people, to prepare those. 

Senator Smaruers. Those are the kind of things that the chairman 
is expecting us to read, and so we would like to have it in neat form 
ready to go through it some Friday night. 

The Cuamrman, Thank you, Mr. Tavares. 

(The list of exhibits referred to follows :) 


List OF ExHtIsits RELATING TO AREAS COMPRISING THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


When it was announced that a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs would hold hearings in the Territory of Hawaii 
during the spring of 1953, on the subject of Hawaii’s boundaries, the Hawaii 
Statehood Commission prepared a set of exhibits exhaustively covering this 
topic. 

Since the hearings planned to be held in Hawaii were canceled, and later 
announced to be held in Washington, D. C., instead, the exhibits compiled about 
Hawaii’s boundaries are being offered herewith. 

It is not anticipated that these exhibits will be printed in full as a part of 
the official record of those hearings, but instead, will be placed in the files of this 
Senate committee for use of its members and staff. A digest of these exhibits 
is offered herewith for insertion in the record as a part of my remarks: 


DicEst OF ExHIBITS SUBMITTED BY THE HAWAII STATEHOOD CoMMISSION, JUNE 1953 


Exhibit A: Report of the Hawaiian Commission, appointed pursuant to the 
joint resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States, Senate Document No. 16, 55th Congress, 3d session, listing on page 4, 
under the heading “Area and Population,” 19 islands; and listing on page 51, 
under the heading “Recapitulation,”’ the islands and estimated value of the 
public lands, there being listed, in addition to the principal islands, Laysan, 
ete., island. 

Exhibit B: Index to the islands of the Territory of Hawaii (including other 
islands under the sovereignty of the United States scattered in the north 
Pacific Ocean), prepared by the territorial surveyor in 1931, giving descrip- 
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tions of the islands, historical data, conclusions as to jurisdiction, and refer- 
ences ; this work has been supplmented with appendixes, pages 28-41, bringing 
up to date matters in the 1931 text, and setting forth copies of documentary 
material. Such documentary material includes, at pages 32-33, Presidential 
Dxecutive Order No. 1019, relating to the Hawaiian Islands National Wildlife 
Refuge, and, at pages 34-36, the agreement of December 27, 1951, providing 
for joint administration of this wildlife refuge by the United States and the 
Territory of Hawaii, with a resolution of the Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Territory of Hawaii, implementing that 
agreement, Appropriate references to this and other documentary material 
will be found in the margin of the 1931 text. 

Exhibit C: United States v. Fullard-Leo (331 U. 8. 256) relating to the history 
and title of Palmyra Island. 

Exhibit D: Excerpt from Digest of International Law, Green Haywood Hack- 
worth, volume I, chapters I-V, United States Government Printing Office : 1940, 
pages 487-491. This portion of Hackworth’s work reviews the political status 
of Palmyra Island, showing that, according to the Department of State, the 
jurisdiction of the United States is derived from the annexation of this island 
in 1862 by the Kingdom of Hawaii. 

Exhibit E: Paper by Penrose Clibborn Morris, member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Archives and of the Bar of the Territory of Hawaii, pages 
13-39 of the Forty-Second Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society 
for the year 1933, the paper being entitled “How the Territory of Hawaii Grew 
and What Domain It Covers.” 

Exhibit F: Compilation of documentary material in the Public Archives of the 
Territory of Hawaii entitled “Islands of the Hawaiian Domain,” prepared by 
A. P. Taylor, librarian of the archives, 1931, and cited in exhibit B as “Taylor’s 
Compilation.” Included in this compilation is an excerpt from a letter from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Hawaii to the representatives 
of Great Britain, France, and the United States, dated March 16, 1854 (pp. 5-6), 
an account of the cruise of the Hawaiian bark Gambia (appendix F), and the 
journal of Capt. John Paty reproduced following the appendixes. 

Exhibit G: Letter from Charles L. Carter, Hawaiian Commissioner to Washing- 
ton, addressed to Secretary of State, John W. Foster, February 11, 1893, trans- 
mitted by the President to Congress with a treaty of annexation concluded on 
February 14, 1893, Senate Executive Document No. 76, 52d Congress, 2d session. 
This letter from the Hawaiian Commissioner sets forth the claims of the 
Hawaiian Government as to the islands and dependencies in its domain. This 
document was cited by the Department of State in 1925, along with the Hawai- 
ian Commission report, as supporting the Department’s position that Palmyra 
Island was annexed to Hawaii in 1862 (see excerpt from Hackworth, exhibit D). 

Exhibit H: Nine Opinions Attorney General (United States) 364, July 12, 1859, 
concluding that Johnson’s Island belongs to the United States and that the 
Kingdom of Hawaii had not effectively accomplished annexation of this island. 

Exhibit I: Opinion No. 152 of the Attorney General of Hawaii, August 22, 1905, 
reviewing the status of certain islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago and con- 
cluding that they are part of the Territory, with the exception of the Midway 
Islands, Bunker or Jarvis, and Johnston Island. 

Exhibit J: Opinion No. 1098 of the Attorney General of Hawaii, October 31, 1923, 
concluding that Midway Islands are not part of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Exhibit K: Excerpts from official United States publications as follows: 

H. O. No. 115, The Hawaiian Islands and the Islands, Rocks, and Shoals to 
the Westward, 1903, stating that the islands in the chain extending west 
northwest from the main Hawaiian group allt have been annexed to Hawaii 
from time to time, with the exception of Midway. 

Decisions of the United States Board on Geographical Names, 1935-36, 
describing the Territory of Hawaii as including the Hawaiian Islands 
lying between latitude 18°55’ and 28°25’ north, and longitude 154°50’ and 
178°25’ west, except Midway Islands, and also including Palmyra Island 
but not Johnston Island. 

Exhibits L-1 and L-2: American Polynesia and the Hawaiian Chain, Edwin H. 
Bryan, Jr., revised and enlarged edition, published in 1942. This book describes 
the geological background of the Hawaiian Islands, containing at page 158 a 
map and profile illustrative thereof. (A copy of this map has been obtained 
from Mr. Bryan and appears as exhibit L-2.) Extensive information concern- 
ing the Pacific islands, including the Hawaiian group, will be found in this book. 
Maps contained in this book, which will prove useful references, are listed with 
other maps below. 
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Exhibit M: United States Coast Pilot, Hawaiian Islands. This is the most 
recent Coast and Geodetic Survey publication containing full information as 
to the physical aspects of the Hawaiian Islands. The first part of the work 
relates to the main group and the offshore islets, including Molokini, Lehua, 
and Kaula. The information as to the leeward islands and references will 
be found at pages 161-174. Information as to the islands to the southwest, 
including Palmyra, will be found at pages 174-179. 

oxhibit N: Schedule of Catch and Value of Bottom and Reef Fish, 1945-51. 

‘xhibit O: Letter from the Department of Public Instruction in regard to the 
furnishing of teachers for outlying islands. 

xhibit P: Memorandum from the librarian of the Library of Hawaii relating to 
library service to Pacific islands. 


MAPS 


ixhibit Q-1: Hawaiian Archipelago, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
1000. 
xhibit Q-2: Hawaiian Islands, showing the main group and showing the leeward 
islands as an insert. Map by H. P. Newton, 1919. 

ixhibit Q-3: Palmyra Islands, as surveyed in 1948 

Ixhibit Q-4: French Frigate Shoals, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
1172, 1947 edition. 

ixhibit L-1: Kaula Island. 

ixhibit L-1: Nihoa Island (also known as Bird Island). 

‘xhibit L—-1: Necker Island. 

Exhibit L—-1: Laysan Island. 

Jxhibit L-1: Gardner Pinnacles, 
xhibit L-1: Lisianski Island 

)xhibit L-1: Kure Island (formerly “Cure” or “Ocean’’). 

Exhibit L—1: Pearl and Hermes Reef. 


Senator SmMatuers. In the interest of fairness, somebody back here 
wanted me to put this statement in the record, confirming the fact 
that these men had gotten an invitation. 


The CuHatrman. What is that? 
Senator Smaruers. Confirming the fact that these men had gotten 
their invitation, from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of June 26: 


STATEHOOD Fors To Be ASKED TO ATTEND HEARING 


Hawaii statehood commissioners today voted to cooperate with Senator Hugh 
Butler, chairman of the Senate Insular Affairs Committee by asking opposition 
witnesses to attend the statehood hearings set for Monday. 

“We will ask the people whom the Senator requested to go and will ask the 
Governor to use money from his contingent fund to cover expenses,” said C. 
Nils Tavares, chairman. 

He pointed out that the legality of the commission’s financing the trips of 
some opposition witnesses is doubtful. 

In a radiogram received by Governor King yesterday, Senator Butler requested 
that Walter F. Dillingham, Senator Ben F. Dillingham, former Judge James 
L. Coke, Senator William H. Hill, of Hawaii, William Borthwick, former tax 
commissioner, and William S. Moss of the United States Immigration Service, 
be asked to appear as witnesses. 


SEEN AS OPPONENTS 


Walter Dillingham, Judge Coke, Senator Hill, and Mr. Borthwick are regarded 
as opponents of statehood. 

However, a preliminary check of witnesses requested indicated that some 
will be unable to go. 

Walter Dillingham said he won't go to Washington but probably will send a 
statement as Senator Butler had suggested. 

Senator Hill did not give an immediate answer but he is not expected to 
attend. 


The Cuarrman. He sent his lawyer. 
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Senator SMATHERS (reading) : 


Mr. Moss explained that as a Federal employee he cannot go unless sub- 
penaed. He also pointed out that information that he might be asked for is 
classified secret and couldn’t be presented at a public hearing. 


Who is Mr. Moss, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuairmMan. He is an Immigration Service employee, and the 
Department here has a representative that we will bring up who 
could answer all of the questions. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me read this on down so that if there are 
any mistakes made we can clear it up by the unimpeachable source of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

The CHarrman. Do you think that newspaper is really official and 
reliable? 

Senator Smatuers (reading) : 


Former Gov. Oren E. Long already is in Washington. 
* . ~ * * + a 

Mr. McLane advised the commission that Senator George Smathers, Florida 
Democrat, an opponent of statehood, was expected to be particularly interested 
in the question of communism in Hawaii and in the changing racial composition 
of the population. 

The commission also voted to keep its Washington office open. 

Charles A. Rice, Kauai commissioner, was named acting chairman for the 
duration of Mr. Tavares’ absence. 

Most of the witnesses are expected to leave today or tomorrow for Washington. 

Two of the statehood opponents said today they’ll not go to Washington. 

Mr. Borthwick said “it’s pretty hot back there.” He'll send a statement of 
his views instead. 

Mr. Coke said the invitation received yesterday was on too short notice and 
he couldn’t go if he wanted to. 


That is what worried me a little bit. He got his notice on Friday, 
and the hearing was on Monday, and that is what he described as 
unreasonable. 


Mr. Borthwick said the “general tenor and theme” of his statement will be 
that “we can get along without statehood if the Federal Government forgives 
our taxes.” 

He said his opposition to statehood is based strictly on his study of Hawaii’s 
economy. 

“Over half of our property is owned by the Federal Government,” he said— 
that is an interesting observation. 

The Cratrman. The States of New Mexico and Arizona and Ne- 
vada, I think, can make a statement that more than 50 percent of their 
land in some cases is owned by the Federal Government. 

Senator Smaruers. We do not want to encourage it, and I am sure 
the chairman would agree with that. 

The statement continues: 

“and the other half pays for it. If they don’t make us pay Federal taxes, we 
may be able to build up our economy. 

“They wouldn't do it if we were a State. That’s a cinch.” 

That is the end of the article. 

The Cuarrman. Now, if the members of the committee will be pa- 
tient for just a few minutes, Mr. Fullard-Leo is here, and he is one 
of the coowners of Palmyra, and I would like very much if he would 
come over here and be a witness for just a few minutes. We will try 
to finish that up before we go to lunch. 
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STATEMENT OF LESLIE FULLARD-LEO, ONE OF THE OWNERS OF 
THE ISLAND OF PALMYRA 


Mr. Futiarp-Leo. I have a statement here which is being mimeo- 
graphed at this time. It was naturally mostly in regard to Palmyra, 
which we, as owners of Palmyra, would like to have included in’ the 
new State. 

The reason for this is that there are several companies at present 
that are interested in developing fishing at Palmyra, and several air- 
lines that have proposed to perhaps use Palmyra as a halfway stop 
to Samoa and Tahiti and other islands to the south. 

The Cuarrman. Is there an airfield there now ? 

Mr. Futiarp-Lxo. There is the remains of an airstrip that was 
placed there by the Navy during the war. 

Senator Smaruers. Before we go any further—and I apologize for 
interrupting—we have Congressman Pillion here from the House of 
Representatives, who is from New York State, and he would like to 
work out a date when he can appear and have several of his Congress- 
men colleagues also come over. I have told him that I think it would 
be better that we get through with these people from Hawaii first. 

The CHarrMan. That is the message that I had given the chief 
clerk this morning, and I hoped he had told the Congressman. 

Senator SMATHERs. Would he come next week ? 

The CuHatrman. I think we can let him know later this week. 

Representative Prti10on. Just so it is a matter of record that we are 
interested in appearing. 

Mr. Funuarp-Leo. One of these airlines proposes to use flying 
boats, which would be able to use the lagoon at Palmyra on its way 
to Tahiti. 

We feel also that with these fishing companies which have ap- 
proached us just recently to base their ships at Palmyra, to open up 
this large area around there for tuna fishing, would be very useful. 

However, I feel that these fishing companies would not be as inter- 
ested in basing ships there if Palmyra were not privately owned or 
were not under some jurisdiction such as it is at present under the 
Territory of Hawaii. These fishing ships from there would cover a 
large area. If American fisheries do not go in there, there is the 
possibility that Japanese and even Russian fishing ships, as they have 

1 the past, could make forays into this area, which is often the be- 
ginning or the basis of their on intelligence to use at a later date, 
perhaps, as they did in the last wa 

We feel that there is no partic al ar reason that Palmyra should not 
be included in the statehood boundaries. It has always been an in- 
tegral part of the Hawaiian Islands for the last 91 years. 

The Cuatmrman. As far as your personal affairs are concerned, will 
it make any financial differences to you people and the other owners 
if it isnot made a part of the State? 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. I don’t know, because I don’t know under which 
jurisdiction Palmyra would come. It might relieve us of paying 
taxes to the Territorial government, which we do at the present. 

The Cuarrman. There is no question but what, following the court 
decision, that you are the owners, you and the others are the owners 
of Palymra Island. 

Mr. Futxarp-Leo, That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. And there is no question of its being United States 
territory. 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. That is correct. Earlier there was a question 
raised whether the British made any claim to Palmyra. I recollect, 
I think, that about 1932—and I may be incorrect in that date—there 
was some discussion, both in Congress and in Parliament, as to the 
ownership of Palmyra. It was definitely decided it belonged to the 
United States of America. 

In 1912, the U.S. 8S. West Virginia was sent to Palmyra to preclude 
any British landing at Palmyra and claiming it, although it had been 
pre viously included in the organic act as a part of the Territory. 

The maps of Palmyra before about 1922 or 1923 were mostly British 
Admiralty charts, because the United States Navy had no charts of 
that area. 

The Cuarrman. Did the British charts indicate ownership? 

Mr. Fuuuarp-Leo. I don’t know whether the charts did, but cer- 
tainly on maps of the world that [ have seen, even in American pub- 
lications, very often it had it as British. 

Palmyra is the only American territory in that area, and all of 
the other islands are at present, I believe, considered British, except 
for Kingman’s Reef, which is about 36 miles from Palmyra, and 
at present not used for any particular commercial purpose. 

My mother was the person who had this annexed to the United 
States of America, in 1922, and I think the only woman in the history 
of the United States that has had territory annexed to the U nited 
States. She was ridiculed at the time that it was rather ridiculous 
to annex a little coral reef. However, she pointed out at the time, 
that maybe in future years the harbor or lagoon of that reef might 
be used for flying ships on their route south. 

However, this was laughed at because at that time nobody con- 
sidered that flying ships would go that far. 

The Cuarrman. Would the lagoon be actually used by flying boats? 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. It was used by Pan American on their first survey 
flights south to New Zealand and Australia, and also by the United 
States Nav y- 

Senator ANperson. May we have the statement that he has there? 

The Cuarrman. If you will give us a copy of your statement, when 
you have it completed, we will make it a part of the record, sir. 

Mr. Futuarp-Leo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. I thought he was going to read his statement. 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. My statement, like the others, has not been mim- 
eographed yet. 

The CuarrMan. Is it in substance what you have said orally ? 

Mr. Futtarp-Leo. Yes. I would like to read it later when I have 
a copy of it. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have a copy of it now? 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. I don’t have a copy of it. 

Senator Anperson. You do not have your original there? 

Mr. Futzarp-Leo. No; I do not. 

The Cuarrman. That statement will be ready by 2 o’clock, and we 
will give you an opportunity then to read it. 

Mr. Futxarv-Lxo. I would like to read it so if anybody has any 
questions about it, I would be glad to answer them. 
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The CHarrMan. I am sorry, I misunderstood. I thought you had 
a copy of it at this time. 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. I havea chart of Palmy ra and a few pictures that 
mav interest the committee. 

The CuatrMan. We will wait until you submit your statement, and 
then any charts or pictures, or things like that, we will make a part 
of the record, but they will not be printed 3 in - 1e printed record. 

I believe we will stand in recess until 2 p. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was talon until 2 p. m. of the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m.) 

The CHArrRMAN. The committe will come to order. 

Mr. Fullard-Leo will continue. 

I understand that you now have the copies of your statement. 


STATEMENT OF L. V. FULLARD-LEO—Resumed 


Mr. Futxiarp-Lero. Yes, sir 

The CHatmrRMAN. You may proceed if you wish and read it into 
the record. 

Mr. Funiarp-Lro. Senator Butler and Senators of the committee: 

I wish to submit the following statement in order to give you as 
clear a picture as possible of Palmyra Island and its relationship to 
the rest of the Hawaiian group of which it has been an integral part 
for over 91 years. 

Palmyra is an atoll group of 52 islands situated 750 miles south- 
southwest of the island of Hawaii, ranging in size —y the largest 
of approximately 288 acres to the smallest of less than 1 acre. These 

islands, strung in a rough oval of approximately 10 wilen surround 

2 large, deep lagoons. The average height of the islands is 6 feet above 
sea level, and the highest point is 27 feet. 

Now, I have some maps and pictures here if you wish to look 
them. 

Senator AnpEerson. I would like to see a pic ture or two. 

Mr. Futtarp-Leo. These are photographs taken just recently by 
the Air Force. 

The largest island contains the remains of a 6,000-foot airstrip, 
docks, seaplane ramp, wooden buildings, and concrete fortifications 
installed there by the Government just prior to and during World 
War LI. 

The other islands are in general covered with dense foliage con- 
sisting of cocoanut palms, ferns, vines, and very large trees, making 
Palmyra, unlike many other Pacific atolls, which are barren, a very 
beautiful tropical island. This is due to its very heavy rainfall. 

Senator ANDERSON. What are the large trees? 

Mr. Funtarp-Leo, They are called Pisonia grandis. It is a very 
= wood, lighter than balsa. These trees grow to a height of 98 to 

100 feet, and they are from 6 to 9 or 10 feet through at the bases. 
Having very small roots, they are apt to be blown over quite easily, 
but luckily we don’t have bad storms of any type at Palmyra. 

The lagoons literally teem with myriad fishes of all description and 
color. The surrounding protective reefs and shoals abound with 
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fish and shellfish as well as pearls. The waters around Palmyra as 
well as around the other Line Islands abound in tuna, shark, and deep- 
sea game fish. 

Multitudes of sea birds as well as migr atory duck from Alaska live 
in great flocks on Palmyra and we are keeping this area as a bird sanc- 
tuary for them. 

The surrounding reefs and shoals also are interesting for the great 
varieties of colorful coral formations. In fact these coral gardens 
were so interesting to the Department of the Interior before the war 
tha Dr. Gruening at one time requested an appropriation of $75,000 
to make these underwater phenomena a national monument. 

The climate of Palmyra is similar to that of Honolulu in tempera 
ture, being cooled by the same northeast trade winds. The rainfall is 
much heavier, being as much as 200 inches in some years which guar- 
antees a constant supply of fresh water as well as keeping the atoll a 
green island. 

This atoll is practically half way between Honolulu and American 
Samoa as well as very close to a direct route from Honolulu to Tahiti. 
It is 5 degrees 52 minutes north of the Equator and 162 degrees 6 min- 
utes west, and in the same time zone as Hawaii. It is to the northwest 
of the other Line Islands which are owned and operated by the British 
and except for Kingmans Reef the only United States Territory in the 
immediate vicinity. 

A brief history is as follows: 

Palmyra was so named by its discovery in 1802 by the American 
ship Palm yra although some claim the Spanish touched there m: ny 
years before on their way from Panama to Manila. 

I might mention here that there have been stories that there is 
sunken treasure or buried treasure on the island, because the Spanish 
galleon ships, to avoid the British in the Atlantic, went via Panama 
to Manila on the way back to Spain. However, I don’t think there is 
much treasure left there after the Navy got through digging. 

However, no legal annexation is recorded until that by the Kingdom 
of Hawaii in 1862. The Honolulu Polonesian of June 21, 1862, an- 
nounced the annexation of Palmyra Island in the name of Kame- 
hameha IV, King of the Hawaiian Islands. 

Palmyra was specifically mentioned, in section 2 of the organic act 
as approved by the United States Congress incorporating Hawaii as 
a Territory—April 30, 1900—as being a part of the Hawaiian group. 
Under section 5000 of the Land Court and Registration Act—Reviesd 
Laws of Hawaii, 1935, page 793—the land court had original jurisdic- 
tion of applications for registration of title to land within the Ter- 
ritory. On October 4, 1912, original certificate of title No. 444 cover- 
ing Palmyra Island, North Pacific Ocean, was issued to Judge 
— y E. Cooper who in turn sold Palmyra to Leslie and Ellen F ul- 
lard-Leo, under land court title transfer certificate of title No. 2116 in 
1922. This was with the exception of 2 small islets of about 1 acre in 
area at the southwest tip and known as Home Islet and which is still 
the property of the heirs of Judge Cooper. I have a chart here of 
Palmyra if you wish to follow me with that. 

This gray area is the land area, and this area is reef or shoal, and 
in some parts uncovered at low tide. That is the entrance channel 
there. The main island, where the airstrip is, is this island. The 
docks are here. 
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In the late twenties the present owners were approached by Jap- 
anese fisheries to lease the islands to them. Upon the request of 
the late Gov. Wallace R. Farrington and Maj. Stilwell Raymond of 

ie Intelligence Department at Fort Shafter in Honolulu the owners 
efused to deal with these fishing companies. 

In September 1938 the Navy Department prepared a lease for 2 
small islands in the atoll—Meng and Idella—for a period of 2 years at 
$1,000 per year. This lease was duly signed by the owners and re- 
turned to Washington for ratification but was never returned. In 
December 1939 the Government filed suit to quiet title to Palmyra. 
This suit was carried through the courts to the Supreme Court of 
the United States which in May 1947 upheld the land court title of 
Hawaii as vested in the present owners. Meanwhile the Government, 
out of defense necessity, had fortified and used Palmyra as a for- 
warding base to the Southern Islands and Australia, occupying the 
slands until 1947. For 3 years after that the CAA maintained the 
airstrip and facilities at Palmyra, paying rent for the land area 
hey required. 

In September 1950, the Congress approved a payment of $100,000 
to the present owners and the estate of L. Fullard-Leo (H. R. 3406) 
as compensation for damages to Palmyra. 

At present we have a caretaker on Palmyra whose duties include 
that of maintaining weather reports, radio communications, direction- 
finding apparatus, piloting service, water ~~ P lies, and light beacons 
for the convenience and use by commercial, private, and Government 
ships and aircraft as well as keeping the 4 anise free of vegetation 

case of emergency landings. 

We have recently as well as in the past aided and cooperated with 
the Coast Guard, Military Air Transport, and the Air Force as well 
is scientific organizations in their use of this area at our own expense. 
I have visited Palmyra from time to time along with some of the 
above-mentioned organizations, the last time in September of 1952. 

hope to return there on July 10 of this year, to be on hand for what 

e consider will be the beginning of successful deve lopme nt of all the 
potentialities of this atoll. 

[ believe Palmyra has a very definite future commercial value es- 
pecially in regard to the tuna fishing industry, lying as it does at the 
gateway to one of the largest fishing areas in the world. 

Just a few days before coming to Washington I was approached 
yy Mr. Martin Petrich of the Western Boat Building Co. of Tacoma, 

hich owns and operates some of the largest tuna clippers afloat. 
His } pl ‘oposition 1 Is to use Palm) raas an oper ti ms and storage base for 
thale ships and crews, and to obtain tuna from this large area bounded 
by the Line Islands, Tahiti, Somoa, and the Phoenix Islands. The 
Nawiliwili Canneries of Kauai as well as the Hawaiian Tuna Packers 
are also interested in this project. ane Kauai Cannery sent a ship 
down to Palmyra at the beginning of this year on a survey trip. 

On or about July 10 the 140-foot seagoing yac ht Venturess of the 
North Coast Timber Corp. of Portland, Oreg., leaves Honolulu for 
Palmyra to further explore the possibilities of developing Palmyra 
asa fishing and tourist spot. In September of last year I accompanied 
the directors of this last named company on a preliminary survey at 
Palmyra. 

36061—54— pt. 2——-11 
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With the development of American fisheries in the area a large ney 
source of food for Hawaii as well as the Nation would be ave ‘loped 
and help bolster the fading economy of the west coast tuna canneries 
who have been hard hit by Japanese competition. Also these tuna 
ships operating in these southern waters would constitute a line of 
defense against forays of Japanese or even Russian fishing vessels 
which those two powers have used—and probably are—to such good 
advantage in the past as a groundwork for their naval intelligenc 
and operations. 

Another almost immediate development of Palmyra is in regard to 
proposed airlines. The South Seas Airlines have recently received 
a franchise in Washington to operate an airline from Honolulu to 
Tahiti via either Palmyra or Christmas Island. Palmyra being United 
States Territory and having several physical advantages over Christ 
mas Island which is under British administration will, I hope, be 
their choice. If not, it is So close to their direct route from Honolulu 
it will certainly serve as an alternate and when passengers or freight 
from Palmyra warrant it, they could take a “whistle stop.” Thi: 
company owns Solent double-decker flying boats. 

Also, at present Pan-American World Airways are applying for 
franchise to operate from Honolulu to American Samoa, thereby 
obviating their use of Canton Island, which is a condominum. Oh 
that proposed route their planes would fly almost directly over Pal 
myra. Samoan airlines also wish to fly directly to Palmyra from 
Samoa on their way to Honolulu. 

If any of these airlines come into or near Palmyra there is a definite 
possibility of developing a tourist and Sports deep-sea fishing base at 
Palmyra. 

With the development of these other industries the coconut planta 
tions at Palmyra could be put into shape for a share in that lucrative 
market on the west coast as well as in Hawaii. 

We feel that if Palmyra is excluded from the proposed State of 
Hawaii that these private concerns, especially the fishing companies, 
would be discouraged from basing their operations on territory for 
which no legislative jurisdiction has been enacted to remedy the 
legislative hiatus which would result. Therefore, I believe that Pal 
myra which is the only American Territory in this important area 
should not be arbitr: arily removed from the boundaries of Hawaii of 
which it has been an integral part for the past 91 years. 

If the committee would be interested in-any of my personal views 
on statehood, I would be very glad to make a statement in regard to 
that. 

Senator Anperson. Before you go into that, I want to say to you, 
Mr. Fullard-Leo, that I wrote a letter following the offer of Delegate 
Farrington, to get information on Palmyra. I asked all the possible 
questions and with all the possible implications that could pop into my 
mind. Unfortunately, that was regarded, I think, as designed to re 
fect on your family, and nothing could have been farther from the 
truth. I had no desire whatever to infer that there was anything 
wrong. I just regarded it as part of my obligation to try to find out 
all I could about it. And I asked the questions sharply, and they 
were questions I thought might be regarded as pertinent at any future 
time, and I regret any implication that they might have referred to 
any member of your family. 
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Mr. Futiarp-Leo. I might likewise say, Senator, when I received 
it letter I read into it certain implications which you probably pet 
ally did not mean, and when | rave the answers to the best of my 
vility to the questions, I may have put in a few statements of my 
wn, Which might have been insulting, as I thought yours were. 
Senator ANprerRson. It is because we did not know each other that 
e misunderstanding arose, I am sure. 
The CHAIRMAN, Do you have any statement of your views on state 
ood 4 
Vir. FuULLARD Leo. Yes: I would be olad to vive them at. this time. 
The CHarrman. I would be glad to have them at this time. 
Mr. Fuuiarp-Leo. How important Palmyra is for the future de 
se of our country as a part of the Territory or State of Hawaii, 
im not ina position to judge. I do cme how ever, it is important 
an exalmp le to anyone that the oreatest Government on earth. 
rough its highest Court and its ¢ scene has seen fit to respect the 
ts of 1 small family out of its 160 million people. It is proof that 
: country backs up the ideals through which it was founded and 
roof positive to confound the cleverest propagandists of the Kremlin 
My personal views on statehood for Hawaii may or may not be of 
erest to you. However, here they are, H ving lived and traveled 
any parts of the world as well as in the U nited States, [ have come 
» the conclusion that in gene ral the people of Hawaii combine the 
‘e qualities of racial tolerance, a naive, unstudied dignity, charm, 
hospitality, coupled with a fierce peer ae untinged with fear 
panic, and are infinitely proud of their high American standards 
living and education. 
I think to deny them statehood and their inalienable rights of rep 
entation, with taxation, would certainly play into the very hands 
f the propagandists of Moscow. 
Whatever the outcome of the statehood question, I naturally hope 


ire 
] 
na 
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7 a will be retained within the boundaries of Hawaii. 
The CHairmMan. I might say, Mr. Fullard-Leo, that I have expressed 


\ ae very frankly that I did not think it was necessary to in 
de Palmyra in this legislation as a part of the new State of Hawaii. 
{ that. of course, Was My pe rsonal opinion. Others have expressed 
esame opinion. And I think others, like myself, have assumed that 
ere would be no neglect so far as the United States Government was 


concerned of its responsibilities to Palmyra as a part of its Territory. 


So I do not believe that you will suffer because of the lack of adminis 


trative authority in case the island is not made a part of the State of 


Hawaii. 


not know under w 


Mr. Futnarp-Lro. The only doubt in my mind, Senator, is that I do 
hat ti slative jurisdiction it would come, and 
erefore it is for me like stepping into a black hole. I do not knov 


iat we are facing. And therefore I feel that I would rather, if 


possible, keep it within the boundaries of the State. because then J 


know where we stand, which I do not at the moment. 


t 


The CratmrmMan. It is perfectly easy to see your position, and I will 
iv it is very logical. 

Senator Anperson. I might say also, representing the other side of 
e table from our fine chairman, that no one wants to take away 


from you the opportunity to make a lease with a fishing group, with 
an airline, or with anybody who wants to develop the tourist possibili 
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ties, and we would all try to make sure that in the report, or in the 
legislation, we give you sufficient assurance so that any person movin 
into the area and dealing with you could do so with perfect safety. i 
want to put that in the record now, because a bill might not be enacted 
by July 10, when you are going to be meeting these people. But for 
whatever my assurance would be worth, you can convey to anybody 
that you are dealing with that it would be my opinion that they would 
be just as safe to deal with you on the basis of your Supreme Court 
decision as they would be if Palmyra were included within the State 
of Hawaii, which we hope is going to be created, and we will do what- 
ever we can to make that legislatively possible. 

Mr. Fuivarp-Leo. Thank you, sir. The only problem there is that 
even if I do come to the point of making a lease with other companies, 
there would exist no longer a land court title. It would be taken out 
of the Territory and State of Hawaii. How could we sell portions of 
it or lease it, when we would have no working title? There would 
be no place to register it. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am sure we will come to a consideration of 
that when we get down to the final work on the bill. I merely wanted 
to get in the record something to supplement what the chairman has 
said about our desire not to cause you difficulty as we try to work this 
out. 

Mr. Furiarp-Leo. I have thought that perhaps it would be put 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Navy. But in cases like 
that, with no reflection upon the Navy, private individuals are rather 
loath to take an interest in property that, say, is under Federal juris- 
diction, of that nature, because of, probably, extenuating restrictions 
and so forth on their workings there. 

Senator Anprerson. Well, we now have, as has been outlined to us 
here, a provision of the Territory of Hawaii that permits one county 
to pick up and put on its assessment rolls islands that are far removed 
from it. Now, it may be possible in this legislation to add something 
which might be worked out by your Attorney General and submit it 
to the Solicitor for the Department of the Interior, which could make 
it possible for an area in the new State of Hawaii to have certain 
jurisdictional rights. 

Mr. Fuitiarp-Leo. Some kind of a protectorate, as you might say. 

Senator Anperson. So that it could have the benefit of the Torrens 
land registration to which it has already been extended and might 
permit you to handle this to your complete satisfaction without the 
necessity of our stretching a point and bringing in an area far removed 
from the limits of the rather compact State. Now, how we could 
work that out I am not sure, but just let us say there will be a desire on 
the part of a good many of us to try to work that out so that we will 
not take advantage of you in this situation. 

Mr. Futtarp-Leo. Would that still allow us to pay taxes to the 
Territory ? 

Senator Anperson. I do not know why you should be particularly 
anxious to pay taxes where you receive no benefits. 

Mr. Fuuiarp-Lro. Are there any further questions, sir? 

The Cuamman. I believe not, Mr. Fullard-Leo. Thank you very 
much. I think you have made a splendid statement. 

Mr. Futiarp-Leo. Thank you. 
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The CHatrMANn. The next witness will be Mr. Sylva, who is at 
ney general of the ‘Territory of Hawaii, and I think his subject will 
1e question of communism. 

Mr. Sylva, you may proceed now. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD N. SYLVA, ATTORNEY GENER 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. SYLVA. May I be pt rmitted to read n \ hort. written state 

nt ¢ | will then be olacd to answer any que tio1 

The CHatrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Sytva. My name is Edward N. Sylva. Iam appearing before 
CA mmittee as a Witness in favor of statehood for Hawatl 

[ am at present the attorney general of Hawaii, having been ap- 


> 


nted to that position on M: ich 4, 1953. 


[ was born and raised in Hawaii. I received practically all of my 
ier education in the p iblic schools having been oradu: ted from 
public, grammar, and high school in Honolulu. 


hold a bachelor of arts degree from Stanford University and 4 
rs later, in 1929, I received my law degree from Harvard Univer 


[ volunteered for active duty with the Army in 1942 and served 
the European theater of operations. I participated in five fr 
engagements with the 2d Armored Division including Normandy and 

» Battle of the Bulge. 

7] was separ: ated from the service in Janu ry 1946. I went into the 

rivate practice of law where I remained until my present appoint 

ent. 

My subject shall concern communism in Hawaii. My first impact 

th communism was when my division took over the initial occupa 

m of the American sector in Berlin. We were the first occupation 
troops in Berlin. That made a lasting impression upon me. 

In the late summer of 1948 I was appointed chairman of the Board 

yf Commissione rs of Pub lic Instruction of the Territory of Hawaii 
to conduct a hearing on the dismissal of Mr. and Mrs. John FE. Reinecke 

iarged with failing to possess the ideals of democracy. The hear- 
ng lasted about 7 weeks. ‘The basis of the charge was that they were 
Communists. The board dismissed them from service. They have 
never returned to the school department. 

About 4 years ago, I was appointed chairman - — Territorial 
Committee on Subversive Activities and served in that capacity until 
my appointment as attorney general. 

The Cuarrman. You were operating under the Territorial govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sil 

I feel I can speak with some measure of authority, although I do 
not pretend to be an expert, on the subject of communism in Hawaii. 
Communism has seen its best day in Hawaii and is definitely on the de- 
cline. I cannot see how it can in any way be a bar to st: ee On 
the contrary, we in Hawaii will be in a better pos ition to fight com- 
munism as a State. Understand, I do not minimize the threat of this 
evil force in Hawaii. It is there and we must recognize that fact. 

The people of Hawaii are devoted to the principles of American 
de moc racy and are fighting and will continue to fight communism with 
all their will and resources. 
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I would like the opportunity oi extending my remarks by a personal 


appearance before the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 


the United States Senate. 

The CHatrrMan. Senator Smathers ? 

Senator SMATHERS. You are the attorney general now ? 

Mr. SYLVA. Yes, sit 

Senator SmarHers. And by whom were you appointed? 

Mr. Sytva. Governor King, the present Governor of Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. Have you always been for statehood for 
Hawaii 7 

Mr. SYLVA, ] had some doubts about statehood before the war, about 
10 or 12 vearsago. But I have none now. 

Senator SmMatruers. Do you recall having made some statements 
nlong about the time of, or during, the war that you did not know 
about the worth of statehood for the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t reeall making such statements, but I had my 
doubts about that time. . . 

Senator SMaruers. Do you recall ever having said that you had 
some doubts about the wisdom of statehood for Hawati along about 
the time of the war? 

Mr. Sytvia. Was it before, or during the war? 

Senator Smaruers. Before the war, just before the war. 

Mr. Sytv1a. Yes; I probably made those statements. 

Senator Smarners. And what was the reason that you made those 
statements at that time? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, the full import of the matter of statehood did not 
particularly interest me at the time. We were getting along pretty 
well as a Territor y, and I thought possibly we could continue on. 

Senator Smarrers. You had felt that the Territory had prospered 
and progressed as a Territory sufliciently well not to at that time 
merit any change. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes; that is right, Senator. 

Senator SMAruers. Have you found that you have become recently 
much more interested in the statehood question, since you have been 
the attorney general ? 

Mr. Sytva. No. I dismissed the matter of statehood from my mind 
when I was in the service for almost 4 years. After that, I took 
an active part, reexamined my position, reexamined the question, and 
definitely came to the conclusion that I was for statehood without 
reserv: ehh, 

Senator Smaruers. Now, is it safe to say that you spent more than 
half your life under the opinion that st atehood was not desirable for 
the Territor v of Hawaii, however? 

Mr. Sytva. No. I entertained no such opinion when I was going to 
grammar school or high school or college. By the way, I spent most 
of my collegiate education, or all of it, on the mainland, and I didn’t 
ti: ake any interest one way or the other at that time. I don’t think that 
statehood was a critical question to me then. 

Senator Smatuers. Now, did you say your mother and father came 
from Hawaii? 

Mr. Sytva. No; my father came from the Azores, and my mother 
was born and raised in Hawaii. She is Hawaiian-English. 

Senator SmaruHers. Hawaiian-English ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SMATHERS. Do you recall whether or not either of them ever 

ule a statement as to the merit of statehood for Hawaii? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t recall my father ever saying anything about it. 
I am not so sure that my mother is for statehood. . 

Senator SMATHERS. Well, what I am driving at 


} 


If we were able to 
quote from your mother that she w 


is not for statehood, vou 
ould not be a bit urprised ¢ In other words, she might well hay 
ought that? 
Vir. Syitva. Oh, there are many people rather close to me that are 
ot for statehood. That is correct. 

itor SMATHERS, So, you recognize there a » sub 


il live 


e 


tantial 

ople who are intelligent people who are not for statehood ? 

Mr. Syrva. There are many, many people. There is a small minor 
ot people in Hawail, intelligent, that are not for statehood. Cor 

t, Senator. 

Senator SMaTuErs. And you have respect for their opinion ? 

Mr. Syztva. Yes; although I disagree with them. That is correct. 

Senator Smatuers. Now, as 1 remember your statement, you were 

the Un-American Activities Commission for the Territory of 
H W uli? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMatruers. And what was your position ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. Chairman of the commission, the first commission that 

is set up by the Territorial government. 

Senator SMatruers. And when did it operate? 

Mr. Sytva. The 49th session was the start of it. The 49th session 
f the Territorial legislature enacted a law. and a matter of 3 or 4 

onths after that I was appointed chairman of the commission, as 

result I think of the so-called Reinecke case, the hearings before 

, school board. 

Senator SMaruers. Now, what year was that? 

Mr. Sytva. The Reinecke case, sir? 

Senator Smaruers. No; what vear was it that you became chairman 
of the Un-American Activities Commission ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. Around the latter part of 1948. 

Senator Smaruers. And how long did you serve as the chairman / 

Mr. Sytva. Oh, continuously until I took office as attorney general, 
on March 4 of this year. 

Senator Smaruers. So, from 1948 to roughly 1953 

Mr. Sytva. I beg your pardon. Not 1948; the latter part of 1949, 
sir. 

Senator Smatuers. 1949. As chairman of that commission, did you 
people conduct any investigations ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes: we conducted some. 

Senator Smaruers. And what did you look into? 

Mr. Sytva. We confined ourselves mostly to communism in Hawaii. 

Senator SMATHERS. Communism in Hawaii? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes; as it affected primarily the people of Hawaii and 
the governmental departments. 

Senator Smarners. And that report was, as I gather it, designed 
to show what the situation of the Commies was in Hawaii at the time 
that the investigation was made, which would be from 1949 up to 
1951? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 
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Senator Smaruers. Now, did you people ever publish a report? 

Mr. Sytva. We published the 1951 report; yes, sir. Well, may I 
say this: I am not trying to be technical. We rendered our report 
as provided by law to the legislature 10 days after the 1951 session 
began. 

Senator Smatruers. And that was in accordance with the basic law, 
which set the committee up ? 

Mr. Sytva. That is right. 

Senator Smarners. And what happened to that report? 

Mr. Sytva. It was made public. There were many, many copies 
around. 

Senator Swatuers. And that is an official territorial document, I 
take it? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Smaruers. Now, do you subscribe to the authenticity and 
correctness of everything in that report? 

Mr. Sytva. No; not everything. Let me explain. The report I 
believe is basically correct. There were some disagreements between 
the members as to whether this should be emphasized or that_should 
be put in. There was no provision for any minority report. So, that 
represented just about the thinking of the commission. 

Senator Smaruers. How many members of the commission, this 
un-American-activities commission or Communist commission were 
there ? 

Mr. Sytva. Seven. 

Senator Smaruers. Seven. And you were the chairman? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmarueErs. Do you know of anything in the report that you 
strongly disagree with ? 

Mr. Sytva. No. 

Senator Smaruers. So, basically, everything in the report you 
agree with substantially ? 

Mr. Syuva. Yes. That is correct. There were some areas of dis- 
agreement, as I explained. Due to the fact that there was no such 
thing as a minority report, we tried to compose our differences and 
come out with a report. 

Senator SMmaruers. I am going to ask you to take a look at this 
document here and see if we cannot get this identified as this com- 
mittee report. It is entitled “Report of the Commission on Subver- 
sive Activities to the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii.” I 
wonder if you would take a look at that and see, without looking 
through every page, if that looks like the official document which the 
commission published. 

Mr. Sytva. Yes; that is the report. 

Senator SMaruers. All right, sir. Now, did the legislature ap- 
propriate any money to have ‘that printed ? 

Mr. Sytva. The legislature made an appropriation with a joint 
resolution, I think No. 5 of the 49th session, and I believe the initial 
appropriation was $75,000. And out of that came the expenses for 
this report. 

Senator SMaruers. Do you know whether or not the legislature 
ever had any of these documents printed at legislative expense ? 
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Mir. SYLVA. No: it did not. We submitted the report to the leg $- 
ure and gave each member a copy. And in many instances they 
sked for additional copies. 
Senator SMaTHERs. But the legislature did not provide any money 
y which this document would be printed and given to peop le outside 
legislature ¢ 
Mr. Sybva. No. We did all that ourselves, with our OWN appro- 
ation. 
Senator Smaruers. And how many copies of it did your Commis- 
put out, the Commission on S$ bversive Activities ? 
Mr. Sytva. Over a hundred, Senator. 
nator SMATHERS. Over a hundred? 
Mr. Sytva. Yes. Each Territorial department got one, in some 


nces two. Iederal agencies got one, And the » were quite a few 
xtra copies. The LLW called for one, We fave them one, The 
nited Public Workers of America got one. And I think each news- 
uper got one. It covered the press, including the Honolulu Record, 

r Red sheet in Hawaii. I think that Jack Hall got one of them. 
[ am pretty sure that the only admitted Communist in Hawaii got one 
of the copies, Charles Fujimoto. 

enator SMATHERS. You were speaking of the Honolulu Record? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 

Senator SmarHers. How do you account for the fact that somebody 
around here in the last 2 or 3 days gave me a copy which had in it I 
imagine roughly a hundred edivertioenioutn from businessmen con- 
gratulating the Honolulu Record on its fourth anniversary, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Sytva. I would like to see what character of businessmen. 

Senator SMAtTHERS. Well, just start thumbing through there. “We 
ongratulate you.” And it is apparently a well-known Communist 
paper. Was not the editor of that paper convicted in the Communist 
trial just the other day ? 

Mr. Sytva. Koji Ariyoshi? Yes, he was one of the seven. 

Senator SmatuHers. That was convicted ¢ 

Mr. Sy1v A. Yes, siz 

Senator Smaruers. How do you account for the fact that so many 
merchants, so many business people, would advertise in a paper like 
that, knowing of course what it is? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, a lot of them don’t regard the Honolulu Record 
as a mouthpiece of the Communist Party. I regard the Honolulu 
Record as a mouthpiece of the Communist Party. Many of theme ae 
to ILW members, and naturally when one of the members would g 
and ask him for an ad, it gets quite a play from the trade. 

Senator Smatuers. There was a little island pressure there? 

Mr. Sytva. Oh, yes. Surely. Very much so. 

Senator Smaruers. So then when we hear about these charges that 
economic pressure is brought: In other words, those people would not 
even want to testify, would they, knowing that the ILWU and others 
are very much for statehood ? They might show some reluctance, 
might they not, in coming out in opposition to what this paper stands 
for? 

Mr. Sytva. Not necessarily, Senator. A lot of times in order to get 
rid of someone from the Honolulu Record they may say, “All right. 
Put a little ad in it.”—not knowing the consequences. They have 
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come around, and J have a little interest in small ae esses dow 

home, and in spit e of mi position, known ae 11 1 Opposition lu 
communism in Hawaii, they still come around, and we just tell them 
to “vo plumb to,” 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. You would not advertise in that 
paper. 

Mr. Syrva. No, sir. Iwill say this, though: That for a time I was 
on the mailing list. But I wanted to see what the commies were think 
ing and talking about; a matter of education. I read it. I read it 
quite religiously whenever I get a chance. 

Senator Smarners. When you say you read it religiously: Do you 
think that is the best way to combat communism, to learn all ther: 
is about it and keep them up on the surface / 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. From my standpoint, I " I can read the 
Honolulu Record, and eager of us can read it, discriminately, and 
not be indoctrinated or contaminated with communism. At least 
that is the way I look at it. 

Senator Smaruers. Then do you approve of that provision in the 
constitution which outlaws communism, that is, in the proposed 
State constitution / 

Mr. Syiva. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. You approve of it, and yet you think that what 
you should do is continue to read that ? 

Mr. Syiva. To acquaint myself with the Communist problem, and 
one way to do it is to see and read what they are talking about. And 
it helps to confirm what is in my own mind: That this is a Communist 
paper; that it is following the Communist line. I don’t know what 
it is from day to day, but you hardly can pick up this paper wi ithout 
some attack on an arm of our Government, which is the Communist 
line; for instance, the attack on the police. 

Senator Smarners. Do you think that is a rather large number of 
individual merchants to be advertising in a paper that is as well 
known as the Communist paper? You look in there and you will 
see over 400 advertisements for businesses. 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. I think it is. Most unfortunately; because they 
get their money from advertising, outside of whatever subsidy they 
get on the side. I do not know what subsidies they get. 

Senator Jackson. Who is supposed to put out this paper, the Hon- 
olulu Record ? 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Sylva can tell you. He is the attorney 
general and former chairman of the Un-American Activities Com 
mission of Hawaii. 

Mr. Sytva. It is put out by a fellow by the name of Rohrbough, 
R-o-h-r-b-o-u-g-h, an identified Communist. 

Senator Jackson. The ones that are the publishers: The stock is 
owned by these people? 

Mr. Syzva. It is mostly owned by this fellow Rohrbough. 

Senator Jackson. What do they do? Circulate this among the 
membership of the ILWU ? 

Mr. Syzyva. Oh, it is on the newsstands all over the place. It has 
a fairly wide circulation. Of course, the circulation is dropping. 

Senator Jackson. What is the circulation? Does anyone know? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t know, sir. 
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Asa matter of Tac 


Senator JACKSON, 
ippear on that paper, as the editor or t 
iev elther have been convicted of be 
ognized fact that they are ¢ 


KO} Ariyoshi ¢ Let me r phrase that que stion by saying 


ditor here was one of those that was convicte cently at 

nist trials, was he not 

Mr. Syztva. Yes; Koj 

Senator SMATHERS. You 

who might own it 

Mr. SytvA. No: I do 

Senator SMATHERS. Whi 

vities Commission 


mnbat the circulation of 


paper ¢ 
Mr. mPYLVA, We did evervil 
ress, free speech. But we ti 
i. Communist organ 
However, if you wa 
ne, With what 1s going 
ou can: of course, 
itl interwoven 1n Tl! 
iss warfare and 
ey just play up the races and 
ind man against man. 
Senator SmaTuers. Now, is there anything 
e able to do to head off the growth of communism in the islands? 
Mr. Sytva. I have, as I say, Senator, done everything I ea 


{ | 
Lhe lle 


put by accident on the school] board several days before 
ese Reineckes, Dr. and Mrs. Ri 

Senator SMATHERS. Were these Commu 

Mr. Sytva. They were not charged then, i 
from the school departn ent, aS (ommunist 
ihe failed to have or embrace the ideals of democracy. That was 
the charge. The evide as that they wert nunist { \rough 

nd through, and we ‘ the position, and I think 

thout contradiction, Senator, that our school board w: 
under the American flag, to take that position. I think we 
his measure of credit; that we pioneered this thing. t that time 
there were two schools of thought. One was. if you were a Com 
nunist but did not disseminate, did not prose ly te, in the sel ools, there 
fore you should allow Communists to remain as teachers. That was 
one school of thought. I believe the university professors organiza 
tion held to that school. The other was that if you are a Communist, 
proven to be one, then you have no business teaching in the public 
schools. We took the latter one. 

Senator SmatTuers. When you say the university professors believed 
it was all right if you were a Communist to continue to teach in the 
schools, was that the University of Hawaii professors ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. No; there is an organization, the Association of Ameri 
can University Professors. 

Senator Jackson. It is the American Association of University 


Professors. 
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Mr. Sytva. Yes. And we took the position that the schoolteacher 
who is a Communist could not disassociate his ideals from his teach- 
ing. He could always slip in a word here and there after school and 
do a lot of proselyting. 

Senator Smaruers. He is a Communist first, before he is a teacher. 

Mr. Sytva. A Communist is a Communist first and an American 
afterward, if at all. 

Senator Smaruers. I agree with that. Let me ask you this: Was 
Mr. Reinecke one of the defendants convicted in this recent Communist 
spy trial? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. 

‘The Cuarrman. Not this recent trial? Was he one of the seven? 

Mr. Synva. Yes, sir. We kicked him—we dismissed him. I] 
shouldn’t use that word—oh, well, we kicked them out. And they 
stayed out, despite every effort to have them return. 

The hearing lasted several weeks. I was chairman then. And we 
were subjected to the regular Communist abuse and vituperation and 
everything else by the same Gladstein who defended the Communists 
in Hawaii and was one of the attorneys in the New York trial. I think 
that he was using the Reinecke case as sort of a guinea pig to see how 
he could act in one of these other cases. 

Senator Smaruers. He was one of those who went on in New York 
before Judge Medina? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, and he pulled off the same tactics before Judge 
ae as in the Reinecke hearing. The only difference was that 
we had no authority at that time to discipline him. And we refused 
to throw him out of the trial for his unethical, unprofessional con- 
duct because it might have been interpreted as a means of denying 
these —_— a fair hearing. You see, at the hearing, Senator, we had 
one eye on the defense attorneys and the other eye on the Federal cour t, 
at that time presided over by Judge Metzger. So, between the two, 
we wanted to see the thing through and give the people of Hawaii 
a good chance—and that was the first time, and it was a golden oppor- 
tunity—to have them see what communism was. 

Senator Smatruers. When was that trial ? 

Mr. Sytva. August of 1948, 

Senator Smatuers. Where is Judge Metzger now? 

Mr. Sytva. He is a private citizen now. And I hope he remains 
one. 

Senator Smarners. Is he a member of the statehood commission ? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t know whether he is still a member now or not. 

Senator Smatruers. I am told he is a member. Is he the one you 
said you felt had some sympathy with some of the purposes and aspira- 
tions of the Communists? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, I don’t think he has any sympathy with com- 
munism. But I do oe understand Judge Metzger’s thinking, and I 
never have been able to understand his thinking on this subject. Tam 
satisfied he is not a Communist. He is not a fellow traveler. I think 
that he could be put in the category of—I think you hit the nail on 
the head—coming somewhat under the influence of these people. His 
thinking is warped on the subject, and too much on the so-called 
downtrodden man. The Commies claim that every worker in Ha- 
waii is a member of that group. 
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Senator Smaruers. As head of this commission, how many members 
do you think the International Longshoremen’s Union—first, how 
many people could get control of their union activities ? 

Mr. Sytva. There are about 25,000 members of the ILWU in Ha 
wail, roughly. I am giving you round figures, Senator. Of the 

5,000, I do not believe at any one time, at the peak of communism 

Hawaii, which was around 1947 or 1948, I would say, they had mor¢ 
than 60 or 70. Iam just guessing. 

Senator SMATHERS. Sixty or seventy thousand ? 

Mr. Sytva. No; 60 or 70 Communists in the ILWU. 

Senator SMatuers. That is, admitted Communists, provable? 

Mr. Sytva. Let me, if I may, throw these people into three groups. 
One, the identified Communists, where from reliable sources a man 

is been identified as a Communist, like Jack Hall and many others, 
such as Jack Kawano, who later repudiated it and admitted it afte: 
ward. 

Then there are the fellow travelers, those who go along with them. 
And there are those who come under the influence of communism. | 
don’t think there were identified more than 60 or 70, 100 at the most. 
in the ILWU, who have been identified Communists. I doubt that. 

Senator Jackson. What is the membership in the Hawaiian Islands 
of the Communist Party, estimated ? 

Mr. Sytva. There have been various estimates of that. 

Senator Jackson. At the high point? 

Mr. Sytva. At the high point, not over 150, Senator. Identified 
Communists, now; I am going to be very careful. 

Senator Jackson. Has the FBI given any information on that? 

Mr. Sytva. I think the FBI’s figures are today quite low. Less than 
ahundred. You see, we only have in Hawaii one admitted Communist 

Senator JAcKson. Who is the admitted Communist ? 

Mr. Sytva. Charles Fujimoto. He is the only one. He is 1 of 
these 7. 

Of course, a lot of people are accused of being Communists, and they 
are not Communists. They are probably liberals, misguided liberals. 
Of course, there are a lot of Communists who are masquerading as 
liberals. But it is very difficult to determine. 

Senator Jackson. The main control is in ILWU? 

Mr. Sytva. Pardon, Senator? 

Senator Jackson. The main entity that the Communists control in 
the islands ? 

Mr. Sytva. I would say that the ILWU leadership is Communist. 

Let me make this statement. I am going to try and explain it as 
well as I can. There is no question that the leadership of the ILWU 
is Communist to the core. And I think in starting out with my state- 
ment here I should have started out with Harry Bridges, the Aus 
tralian with a charmed life through our courts. He is the guiding 
force. the guiding genius of the ILWU in Hawaii. Jack Hall is his 
No. 2 man, of course No. 1 in Hawaii. But the leadership of the 
ILWU, the real leadership, is in San Francisco, in California—Gold 
blatt, Jack Hall, Robertson, Schmidt, and a few others. And all of 
the paid leadership or most of the paid leadership in Hawaii are 
paid from San Francisco, from the San Francisco office. 

Senator Jackson. They are all regional ? 
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Mr. Syrva. Like McElrath, the rabble-rouser for the ILWU, and 
the radio spokesman for the Communist Party. He has gone after 
me several times, and so has the Honolulu Record. About 6 months 
ago, I think it was, I saw McElrath and told him he hadn't been 
mentioning me any more, and the people would think IT was laying 
down on the job, and T hoped he would correct the situation. 

The CratmrMman. Is he not the ex-minister? 

Mr. Sytva. No, no. You are talking about a fellow by the name 
of Emilio Yadao. He is the Filipino rabble-rouser for the ILWU. 

Senator Smaruers. You would not say, when this fellow refused 
to mention you, and people were getting the idea you were not in there 
fighting, it was sort of akin to me being mentioned in the Hawaii 
Statehood News, would you? 

Mr. Syrtva. No. I will tell you why I said that. 

While I was on the school board, we took some very definite meas 
ures to fight communism. I can only mention a few at this time. Of 
course, one Was, starting out with the Reineckes. And I came in for 
my share of abuse, which was all right with me. 

Then about. a year ago we allowed Imua to disseminate through the 
public schools its annual edition. The ILWU thought that was an 
opening and asked the school department if the ILWU could counter 
act or refute the statements, what they called the capitalist propa 
ganda, the propaganda of the employers, by their own statement, to 
the same degree that we allowed Imua. Well, we could have said 
“No” right off the bat, but we decided not to. So we told them to sub 
mit a copy of what they had in mind. And I am glad they did. It 
was just riddled and interwoven with Communist propaganda. 

Senator Smaruers. And did that go all through the school system? 

Mr. Sytva. No: we wouldn't allow it. We told them “No.” So 
that. was the last time that McElrath took after me. And it was for 
9 or 3 weeks, I cuess. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you find that the people out there generally 
are well aware of the threat and this fight against communism ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir; very much so. 

Senator Smatirers. Are the parent-teachers association well aware 
of what is going on, and that their children may be in certain media 
of communication subjected to Communist propaganda, and are they 
guarding against it ? 

Mr. Sytwa. I think so. It is not in the schools. On the contrary, 
last fall, when I was still on the board, we instituted in the high 
schools a short course on communism, giving our side of communism, 
a fair exposition, but our side. 

Senator Smaruers. Why did you feel that was necessary ? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, we thought that that was our way. The people 
in Hawaii had been subjected to so much of this stuff on communism 
that we decided that perhaps as an American community it might be 
a pretty good idea for us to lead the way. 

Senator Smarners. I think it was a prettv good idea. But the 
reason was that you had been subjected to so much Communist propa- 
ganda that this was a sort of an antidote ? 

Mr. Sytva. No: subjected to so much material from the United 
States on their influence in Hawaii. 

Senator Smatruers. So that was one of the reasons you started tell- 
ing them about what communism there was. The fact of the matter 
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that there Was so much communism talked about that you felt you 
hould indoctrinate the students as to just what the evils of it really 
ere and why it did not compare W ith oun s\ stem. 
Mr. Sytva. Well, we have McElrath’s commentaries every Friday 
ght for 15 minutes. 
Senator Smatruers. Is he on the radio? 
Mr. Sytva. Yes. 
Senator SMaruers. He is on every night of the week, is he not? 
Mr. Sytva. It is Monday through Friday. And I understand it is 
Saturdays now. I try to listen to him quite often. 
Senator Smarners. Every night of the week but Sunday? 
Mr. Sytva. That is meht. 
Senator Jackson. Who sponsors him ? 
Mr. Sytva. The ILWU. 
Senator Jackson. Does he just follow the straight party line? 
SYLVA. Well, ostensibly he speaks about the workingman, the 
classes, and how they are be Oo oppres ed by the employe 5 


} 
Orking 


] 


| the capitalists. 
Senator Jackson. And he brings in the American warmongers ? 
Mr. Sytva. Yes, very much so. And the class struggle, if you can 
cognize the class struggle. I am not saying I am a student of 
Marxism, although I have tried to study upa little bit. I Yot a little 
ition on it during the Reine ke trial. One of the fortunate thines 
it the Reinecke trial wa that it brought down a live Communist 
California to testify for the Reineckes, ind it was the best 
¢ we could have had in Hawaii. People got a bellyful of the stuff 
e and they finally awakened. 
Senator SMmaruers. Did not this fellow, Metzger, now on the stat 
xl commission, testify for Hall in this recent trial ? 


M 


1 
| 


. Synvra. Yes; he testified on the question of reputation for 


! 
1 
i 


\ ty. 
Senator Smaruers. Did he testify as to Hall’s loyalty? 

Mr. Syiva. I don’t know whether it was Hall. I think it was Hall. 
But it was one of the seven. Yes; Metzger was one of them. The 
vor of Honolulu was one of the m. There were several others. 
Senator Smatuers. The mayor of Honolulu testified for Hall, too, 

s fellow who was convicted as a Communist 
Mr. SYLVA. Yes. You see, the defend ints put he issue befor the 
ry of the loyalty of each of the seven, loya y tk ie United States. 
ie never seen that issue put before an American tribunal, up to 
ease. Then they did not take the stand to attest to their loyalty. 
Senator JAcKsSON. None of the defendants took the stand? 
Mr. Sytva. Yes. It was devastating. 
Senator JACKSON. They called these people is character witness« 
| take it, in the usual legal sense of that term, and they testified as to 
heir reputation in the community ? 
Mr. Sytva. But that became an issue. 
Senator Jackson. An issue of loyalty ¢ 
Mr. Sytva. An issue of loyalty. 
Senator Jackson. That was the substantive « 
jury? 
Mr. Sytva. That is right. 


Y 
i 
1 
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Senator Smaruers. Do you agree with Mr. Metzger, who is a mem 
ber of this statehood commission, who said this, speaking about John 


Hall: 


I have known Jack Hall between 12 and 15 years. He is fearlessly honest, 
an excellent law-abiding citizen. His integrity is faithful and energetic. | 
have never heard his loyalty questioned. 

Mr. Sytva. No, I don’t agree with the latter part of it: “I have 
never heard his loyalty questioned,” but of course the dangerous spot 
there is this, Senator. ‘This may be odd, to make this statement. | 
think Jack Hall has two reputations for loyalty, one good and one 
bad. It all depends on whom you talk to. 

Senator Smaruers. A jury convicted him, did it not? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. That is to the credit of the jury. 

Mr. Sytva. You talk to a laboring man, and he thinks he is loyal. 
But there is the reputation in the community. 

Senator Jackson. Well, it is the old legal distinction between repu 
tation and character. In other words, a man may be a very, very 
bad character and a fine reputation. 

Mr. Sytva. Well this was reputation. That is what I mean. 

Senator Jackson. Is that not correct? You area lawyer. Is that 
not right? 

Mr. Sytva. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And on the other hand, the reverse is true. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Senator Jackson. A man may have a very bad reputation, and good 
character, and it may be the other w ay around. 

Mr. Sytva. So character is not an issue. It is reputation. I don’t 
think Judge Metzger spoke to very many people about this. He 
spoke to one group, the ILWU. Of course, they think that because 
of the economic situation—and Jack Hall, I must say, and Bridges, 
giving the devil his due, have done a great deal for these fellows, for 
the w orking men, economically. 

Senator Jackson. How do you account for their hold on 25,000 
members, except for the fact that they have increased wages out 
there—how much? 

Mr. Sytva. The tie between the Communist leadership, the Com- 
munists, and the 25,000 some-odd men, is economic, pure and simple, 
not ideological. I am satisfied of that. Many, many ILWU men 
have gone and fought and died in Korea, and I don’t know of one 
single instance where they have gone there with any “brainwashing.” 

Senator Smaruers. But most of the ILWU people vote rather regu- 
larly with the candidates put up by Jack Hall and people in that 
particular group. 

Mr. Sytva. Yes,Ithinkso. Well, take the last election. They went 
all out to capture the senate of the Territory. They failed. I am 
talking about the ILWU. 

Senator Smatuers. And they failed by how many votes? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, I don’t know. They didn’t get the eight that they 
wanted in there. It is an 8 to 7 makeup in the territorial senate. 

Senator Smaruers. Were all of their candidates Democrats? We 
Democrats would like to find out with whom we are being associated. 
You say they went out to capture the control of the territorial senate, 
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and it was 8 to 7, or they missed by one. Were their seven all Demo- 
crats, or were some of them Republicans? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, you asked the question. I will answer it. 

I don’t know of any Republican candidate for the territorial senate 
who played up to their votes. 

Senator SmatuHers. Do you know any of the Democrats’ candidates 
that played up to their votes ? 

Mr. Sytva. No, I don’t know of any. Ithink some of them shunned 
away from it. 

Senator Smatuers. Who did the ILW support? Did they sup- 
port some Republican candidates and some Democratic candidates, or 
did they support all Democratic candidates ? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, there are two views on that. Some of them picked 
out “— man from a particular island and said they would support 
him. I don’t think they even supported him. But they were trying 
to get somebody in there. And they didn’t. 

Senator Smatuers. Yes. 

Mr. Sytva. Of course, they went all out to put Metzger in, and they 
failed. 

The CaarrMan. He was a Democratic candidate? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. How many registered voters are there in the 
island of Hawaii? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t know offhand. About 50,000. 

Senator Smatuers. How many ? 

Mr. Sytva. No, I am way off. 148,000. think I was thinking 
about the Island of Oahu. 

Senator Smarners. And the members of the ILWU, of course, we 
can presume, most of them, are grown men and therefore registered 
voters, 

Mr. Sytva. I couldn’t say what proportion. There are many, many 
Filipinos who do not vote. 

Senator SMATHERS. I assume each of them have families, do they 
not? Each of those men? That is roughly the same as it would be 
here or any place else. 

Mr. Syutva. Yes. Jack Hall and those political leaders do not con 
trol the ILW vote. There is a certain core, of course, that will follow 
him. 

Senator Jackson. When did the ILWU move into the islands? 
\fter the 1934 strike in San Francisco, or 1936? When did they move 
into the islands and start taking over, organizing? 

Mr. Sytva. I think the forerunner was sometime during the war. 
when they really started to move in. The ILWU was active around 
the 1934 San Francisco strike. 

Senator Jackson. Prior to that the A. F. of L. was not in the area 
to any appreciable extent. 

Mr. Sytva. Then there were some A. F. of L. and independent 
unions, but the basic industries were not really organized. 

Senator Jackson. They were not organized ? 

Mr. Sytva. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. What were the wages back prior to their going 
in? 

Mr. Sytva. Pretty low. 
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Senator Jackson. Pretty low? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And what is it now? I mean roughly. What 
does a longshoreman get out there? 

Mr. Sytva. They are fighting for $1.98, somewhere around there, 
$1.60 or $1.70. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that $1.60 an hour? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. There isan 11-cent differential between the Pacific 
coast and Hawaii. 

The Cuarman. In favor of the coast ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. At the present time. And they want to close 
that gap. 

Senator Jackson. Then they have the warehousemen, too, do they 
not? 

Mr. Sytva. The ILWU. That is the International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen’s Union. 

Senator Jackson. That is a division of Bridges’ outfit ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. They have the sugar, pineapple, longshoremen, 
one or two of the bakeries. 

Senator Jackson. They have the plantation workers, have they not ? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, that is the sugar plantations and so forth. 

Senator Jackson. What do those people get an hour? 

Mr. Sytva. A dollar and something an hour. 

Senator Jackson. But the pay scale has gone up substantially ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. Oh, definitely. 

Senator Jackson. Now, what about the other unions out there? 
The A. F. of L.?) What do they have? 

Mr. Sytva. They are the craft unions. 

Senator JACKSON. The building trades? 

Mr. Sytva. Practically all the craft unions. 

Senator Jackson. There is no infiltration there by the Communists? 

Mr. Sytva. No. They haven't been contaminated, and because of 
their leadership they will not be. 

Senator Jackson. Does the CIO have any members? 

Mr. Sytva. No. They sent down some organizers several years ago 
to try to raid the ranks of the ILWU, but without. success. 

Senator Jackson. The teamsters tried, too; did they not? 

Mr. Sytva. The teamsters, under the A. F. of L. 

Senator Jackson. What was the teamster membership out there? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Sytva. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Senator Jackson. Do they have any appreciable membership? 

Mr. Sytva. Fair. 

Senator Jackson. They have the truckdrivers. But. they do not 
have any of the warehousemen? That is all centrolled by the ILW? 

Mr. Sytva. The ILWU. 

Senator Jackson. Now, there is certainly no Communist penetra- 
tion of the teamsters. 

Mr. Sytva. None whatsoever. 

Senator Jackson. And in fact they have been very much anti? 

Mr. Sytva. Oh, yes. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And the same thing is true throughout the A. F. 
of L. 
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Mir. SYLVA. Yes. | think that is due toa oreat extent to the militant 
ind taken by Dave Beck. He has done a wonderful job. ‘There 
is been a gradual breaking aw: iv from the ILWU 

I know that Mr. Beck has been violently opposed 
if he 


his members} Llp, let alone Ih ab office, l 


I 


Senator JACKSON, 

any Communists In 

ild find them. 

Mr. Sytva. There have been several attempts, I think 3 or 4, all 

thout success, to break away from the LLWU, until the last one 
year, by a fellow by the name ot Bert Nakai oO, who used Lo be 

Communist and repudiated communism He testified before the 

House Un-American Activities Committee. 


Senator Jackson. Was that when Congressman Walter was out 


| ere ¢ 
Mr. Sytva. Yes. Bert Nakano. And he formed an independent 


afr. 
ion on the island of Hawaii. I was on Hawati several weeks ago 
bit. Of course, the 


ind was told that thev are progressing quite a 
ILWU is fighting them tooth and nail. They, the new union, ar 
Inga good job. 
Senator .JACKSON. But their 
mbershi p in your opinion has been on the econom! 
It isan economic tie by reason of their 


biggest hold over the rank-and-file 
‘issue. It is not 

deological. shilidy tsiget wage 

idjustments 4 
Mr. SYLVA. And, to use the phri aseology of t the union members. vet 
ng them “pork chops.” I am definite on that, Senator. 


Senator JAcKson. You do not think that the Communist. leaders 


the LLWU have been able to sell to the rank-and-file membership 


e Communist philosophy to E substantial degree / 
Mr. Syztva. Yes. Jack Hall, I am satisfied, has not been able to do 
v sort of job of proselyting on o ideological plane with the LILWU. 


is economic, pure and simple. That is, to me. I do not say ther 


no Communists in the rank and file. 


No, but out of the 25.000 members in the ILWI 


0 
Senator JACKSON. 
that right ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. I think so. 
Senator Jackson. That is in the ago 
ien, the wane Hawaiian economy, whi 
rated with their membership ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. The tie between the leaders who are Communists 
nd the rank and file is economic. 

The CHarrMAn. In answer to the questio1 
igo: The registered vote is 148,000 plus. They actually registered 

SS percent, which was very muc h to the e redit ot the people of Hawal 


regate, stevedores, warehouse- 
‘h they have pretty much per 


that was asked a while 


for getting out the vote. 

Then Senator Smathers, in beginning the questioning of Mr. 
brought out the point that apparently he once was opposed to state 
hood. Now he apeereati) favors statehood. Lh 1iope vou do not. hold 
that against anybody, because I could name many other in the same 
category, inc luding the chairman of the committee. 

Senator Smaruers. Senator, I do not hold that against him 
As a matter of fact, I do not hold anything against him or anything 
I have the greatest affection for the chairman. 
I have been somewhat at a loss to know 
olng to inquire 


Sylva, 


at. all 


against the chairman. 
as the chairman well knows. 
why the chairman changed his position, but I am not ¢ 
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into it at all, and J respect his views so much that I am sure there mus 
be some good reason for it. 

But, as far as the witness is concerned, I think he is a splendid wit 
ness and a fine American, and I am proud of him. If there were mor 
like him, it would be wonderful. 

The Cxarrman. I would like to explain my own position just in a 
sentence or two. The only opposition that I ever had to statehood for 
Hawaii was in the record put out in 1947 or 1948, where I named these 
Communists, and that was based on the fear of Communist control; 
and the action of the people of Hawaii since then has convinced me 
that they are doing a good job of taking care of the situation in Hawaii, 
a. far better job than we are in the Federal Government in the respon 
sibility I feel we owe toward the detached areas like Alaska and 
Hawaii. Ihave an amendment pending before the Labor Committee, 
which I think would cure the situation and would relieve the people of 
Hawaii and Alaska very much. I hope it gets through one of these 
days. That isthe only reason that I changed my mind. Because they 
are doing a good job taking care of the Communist situation, in my 
estimation. 

Senator SmarHeERS. Well, now, I do not mean to get into any col 
loquy with my chairman, because, as I said, I have great affection for 
him, and whatever he decides to do is satisfactory with me. However, 
as I understood you to say, this amendment is designed to help Alaska 
and Hawaii. AsI understand it, you are not for statehood for Alaska. 

The Cuarrman. I am ultimately. I might be even now, when we 
get through with the hearings up there this summer. I cannot tell. 
I am not committed to statehood for the moment, certainly. 

Senator Smaruers. This bill that you have in is designed, I guess, 
to give the m the same rights that Puerto Rico has. 

The Cuarrman. No; that is not the bill. The bill that I referred 
to is the one that gives them the right of injunction as provided for 
in the Taft-Hartley Act; that is provided for any municipality here. 
San Francisco and others, but is not available to Hawaii in case of 
a strike. 

Mr. Sytva. I would like to answer the Senator’s statement when 
vou said you were not satisfied why I changed my mind. I would 
like to make a statement. 

Senator Smarners. Let us keep the record straight. I did not say 
I was not satisfied with the reason you changed your mind. We can 
examine the record, here. 

Mr. Sytya. Perhaps I misunderstood, Senator. 

Senator Smarners. I am sure that you did. As a matter of fact, 
vou havea per fect right to change your mind any time you want, and 
that is your privilege, and I respect your right to change your mind. 

Mr. Syrva. Well, I would like to state why, if T have not fully 
covered it. 

Senator Smatruers. Surely. 

Mr. Sytva. I have given you my background, my first impact with 
communism; and prior to the time I joined the Army, before the war, 
it was not a question with me. I was like many other —— perfectly 
satisfied with the political setup. And why change? But my first 
meeting with communism was in Berlin. I wasthere 10 weeks. I saw 
the difference in our institutions. And I began to think about it. 
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the natural aspiration of every American to enjoy the fullest 
asure of self-government, political freedom, that possibly can be 
oyed. That isa basic reason why I am for statehood. It is a nat- 

\| aspiration under the American flag for any American to look 

ard to that. 
nator SMATHERS. Sure. The point I make is that you did not 
ve that natural aspiration until just recent years. 

Mr. Sytva. Yes; since I got out of the Army. Well, I did not 

sider it a critical que stion at the time. That is the ideological 
reason. Another reason is that I, like you, served overseas, and when 
[ came back I heard about all thes fellows hollering about how they 
ited to go home, and I know in Hawaii they were all inspired by 
Commies, David Livingston from New York, and several others, 
ln any, many of the mnevers rveda day Wn combat overseas. And 
\ were doing all the holler ng. We had the points to come home. 
| the more I began to think about it, and of our rightful heritage 
come a sister State, when I really came to think about it, I came 

hat conclusion. é 

Senator Smatuers. Do you share that same conclusion with people 
lown in Puerto Rico who may have fought in the armed services in 
World War IT and are fighting in Korea today ? 

[r. Sytva. I can’t speak for the people in Puerto Rico. If they 
int.it, they can haveit. I don’t know what their thoughts are. And 
on’t know whether they think the same way I do. 

Senator Smatuers. You believe, however, that if they did want it 

nd if they fought—and the figures will show they have fought in 
reater number than have Hawaiians, and with all due respect to 
Hawaiians—they are entitled to the same ideological satisfaction that 
vou mentioned here, which you have fin: aa developed, and which you 
think all people should have satisfied? And I do not disagree with 
ou. Iam just wondering if you want to give them the same. 

Mr. Syzva. If they feel the same way I do, then they should be 

orded the same thing. And that is consistent with our American 
deals and traditions. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think the people of Alaska are also 
entitled to the same opportunities, the slated privileges ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 

Senator Smatruers. Even though the chairman of the committee 
it this moment is not quite for that ? 

Mr. Syrtva. Well, I don’t know whether Alaska is ready for it now 
or not. And, understand, I do not speak for Alaska. I only speak for 
myself. Whether Alaska is economically able to carry on a State form 
of government is a question that I think is a very serious one. 

Senator Smatuers. So, then, you are willing, assuming that Puerto 
Rico and Alaska and Hawaii, any of those people, can prove their 
loyalty and their willingness to fight for the country, to put all that 
aside and say it is all to their credit but the real governing factor, 
as to whether they should be able to come in is their economic ability ? 

Mr. Sytva. No; not economic. I say that probably, as far as 
Alaska is concerned, it m: Ly postpone eventual statehood for Alaska. 
I think that the situation there is economic. And the small popula- 
tion; I don’t know what the population is, perhaps 30,000, 40,000, or 
50.000. 

Senator Jackson. It is about 125,000. 
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Senator SmaatueErs. You would agree, then, that the question of eco 
nomics has something to do with whether a Territory should be ad 
mitted to the Union as a State. ‘Those are factors which must be 
considered. 

Mr. Syzva. Those are factors. Senator. The economic factor ca 
not be denied in this situation. Yes; that is correct, just as I am en 
phasizing the economic factor being the sole and only tie between th 
rank and file in the IUWU and the Communist leadership on top. 

Senator Smaruers. Then you do not mind some of us on the com 
mittee inquiring into these economic factors and into these popula 
tion factors in order to determine whether or not Hawaii is qui ilified 
for statehood? It may be that they are, but we are inquiring into it. 

Mr. Syuva. I think the population question, not the character of 
population, not the question of how many members of this race or that 
race, that make up Hawaii—because I don’t think that has anything 
to do with it. We are all Americans. 

Senator SmatHers. Do you think the question of how many aliens 
there are in the Hawaiian Islands is a matter that should be gone into? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes: the number. I do not think it is a critical ques 
tion, though, Senator. We have a fairly large alien population, made 
up principally of Filipinos and first-generation Japanese, with whom 
I am intimately acquainted with. 

Senator Jackson. Some of these people under the old law could 
not ever become citizens. 

Mr. Sytva. Thev could not become citizens. And all, I daresay, 
aspire to become citizens. They felt so strongly about America and 
what America is doing, America’s institutions, how the second and 
third generations were prospering under free American institutions 
that they wish they had the opportunity. 

Senator Jackson. It is only since passage of the law last year that 
they can apply for citizens ship; is that not true? 

Mr. Syziva. I think that is correct: ves. 

Senator Jackson. EF xcept in the ease of the 6.000 Filipinos. 

Senator Smaruers. How good a citizen do you think a fellow like 
Jack Hall is? 

Mr. Syrva. I take the position that, as far as T am concerned, he is 
a Communist, and no Communist can be a good American citize! 
The two are mutually exclusive. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it not a fact that he is very anxious for 
statehood ? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, I don’t know what motivates him so far as state 
hood is concerned. 

Senator SMATHERS. My only point is this: When you say “every 
body that aspires to it”, I do not think you mean to say that everybod) 
who aspires to state shood should be granted it, because there are a lot 
of folks who aspire to statehood who have not earned it. 

Mr. Syrva. Yes, when I said it is a natural aspiration of any Amer 
ican, I am speaking about a true American, and not a hyphenated 
American or a fellow who calls himself an American, and also not a 
Communist. 

Senator Smatrners. When you say “a hyphenated American,” you 
do not mean a Japanese-American or anything like that? 

Mr. Sytva. No: I mean the Commies. 

Senator Jackson. Hyphenated with reference to his loyalty. 
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Mr. SYLVA. Where his loy: Itvy is one ace, in Moscow, and he 
ving under the protection of the American flag and enjoying all its 
enefits along with the rest of u 
Senator Smaruers. Mr. Sylva, all I have got to say is that you are 
fine citizen and a fine American, and I am proud to have you here 
efore the committee. I wish there were more like you. 

Mr. Syuva. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. That is all I have got to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SYLVA. May I ask the chairman one thing? I am here at youl 

vice and at the service of the committee. Will I be recalled after 

;? JT would like to. if I can, go home and cool off. I mean, from 
e heat outside. 


1} 


Phe Cuarman. I think perhaps if it is possible you had better try 
tick out the week, Mr. Sylva. 

Mr. Sytva. Very well, I shall accede to your v 

Senator Smatuers. As far as I am concerned, we have no occasion 


» call him back. We are coing to have a witness talk about some 


the things which were found in this report. 
Mr. Sy3va. I am perfectly Ww lling to remain. I came all the way 
ere, and I am at the service of this committee. 
Senator Jackson. There might be some question 
The CHarrMan. We are going to ’ 
your commission, and I think you had better try and sticl 
few days. 
Mr. Synva. That is perfectly all right, Senator. 
Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman ? 
This labor force in the unions which you described rather at length, 
various occupations, such as in the mills and other places, for 11 
tance the longshoremen: Of what general nationality are they? 
Mr. Sytva. The complexion of the longshoremen in Hawaii as far 
nationalities are concerned consists of Hawaiians, and I am inelud 
ng part-Hawaiians, Japanese, quite a few Filipinos, and a good num 
| TT of Caucasians, consisting of Portugese and others, a rather cos 
mopolitan group. 
Senator Martone. What would you say was the percentage ? 
Mr. Sytva. I couldn’t venture a guess, Senator. I would say just 
ffhand I think the Caucasians are in the minority, and that the Jap 
ese and Filipinos predominate. 
Senator Matonr. What is the general tendency there toward inter 
uriage of Japanese and Filipinos? 
Mr. SYL\ A. Intermarriage, you mean, bet ween ( ‘aucasians and Jap 
anese and Filipinos? 
Senator Martone. Filipinos and Hawaiians and Japanese. 
Mr. Sytva. There is considerable intermart1 lage between the Fili- 
pinos and Hawaiians. 
Senator Jackson. The Japanese do not intermarry to any substan 
tial degree ? 
Mr. Syitva. With the Hawalians? No; there is not much of that. 
Senator Martone. Do they intermarry with anyone ? 
Mr. Sytva. There is quite a bit of it now; with the Chinese and 
Caucasians. 
Senator Matonr. With the Caucasians? 
Mr. Syutva. Yes. Especially since the war. Although not very 
much of it. 


; ; 
t came from 


vo over the report the 


_ 2 
c around tor 
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Senator Martone. You would not say it was prevalent with the Cau 
casians; would you? Or would you? 

Mr. Sytva. No. But it is rather pronounced compared to what it 
was before the war. I think the explanation for that is that there 
were so many soldiers, members of the Armed Forces, that went to 
Hawaii during the war, stayed there for some period, stayed there for 
training or in the staging areas, and they more than anybody else 
helped to break down the so-called social barriers. 

Senator Martone. You mean it was the Caucasian in the Army, the 
men, that married the girls there? 

Mr. Sytva. When I came home I was surprised to learn how many 
had gone back home again and had never come back. Many of them 
‘ame back. But others? I don’t know whether it was a matter of 
convenience or not. 

Senator Martone. I had more in mind the natural trend of inter- 
marriage on the island itself, rather than a Caucasian who might 
marry a Japanese girl in Japan. But on the island, what is the gen- 
eral tendency there without any war pressure ? 

Mr. Sytva. Senator, there is a certain amount of that in Hawaii. 
We are not race conscious in Hawaii at all. There is some. It is 
the ILWU that is stirring this racial thing up. As I say, I was born 
and raised in Hawaii, and I have never seen it like it is now, where 
the ILWU is just, as I said, pitting race against race. There is no 
question that they are doing that. And we are cognizant of that un- 
fortunate tendency. But I do not think it will get very far. I have 
a great deal of faith in the solid citizenry of the Territory. 

Senator Maronr. What is the ILWU ? 

Mr. Sytva. The International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union. 

Senator Martone. That is the dominant union ? 

Mr. Sytva. That is the dominant union. It is an industrywide 
union as distinguished from a craft union. The A. F. of L. has all 
craft unions. Atleast in the islands they are all craft unions. 

Senator Matonr. You would say, then, generally speaking, that this 
labor force of which you speak is predominant, as far as the labor 
force on the island is concerned; is it not? I have been listening to 
your testimony, which I thought was very intelligent testimony. 

Mr. Sytva. Thank you, sir. 

Yes; it is the predominant labor force, organized labor force. Iam 
not speaking of the unorganized labor force. 

Senator Martone. You say about 25,000. Did that take in both the 
longshoremen and the warehousemen and that entire organization? 

Mr. Sytrva. I think the name ILWU, or International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, is somewhat of a misnomer. They 
are in the agricultural field, which has nothing to do with warehouse- 
men or longshoremen. Let me start with the sugar workers. They 
are the largest. 

Senator Martone. You are talking of the sugar workers in the cane- 
fields? 

Mr. Sytva. In the canefields and in the mills. You see, it is an 
industrywide labor organization. They take in the whole thing. 

Senator Jackson. It isa vertical type of organization. 

Mr. Synva. Yes; vertical as distinguished from the horizontal or 
craft unions. 
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Senator Matonr. Now, just to straighten me out on this, industry- 

e would mean industrywide in a particular industry. 

Mr. Sytva. That is right, taking in all the crafts. 

Senator Matone. Sugar would include the harvesting of the sugar 

the canefields ? 

Mr. Sytva. The sugarcane fields, the mills, the plantation stores. 
{nd most of them have given up plantation stores, and the non- 

oducing, that is, as to sugar, sticking to the production of sugar 
nly. Many of the plantations have even given up the housing busi 

5. housing’ for their emplovees. And those allied at tivities. And 
hey stick only to sugar. Then it takes in the mill. 

Senator Marone. It takes in every thing pertaining to sugar. 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 

Senator Matonr. There would be included the longshoremen who 
oad and unload the ships as well as the stenographers and the office 


orce, 

Mr. Sytva. I am not so sure about the office force in the longshore- 

en’s organization. I am not so sure about that. 

Senator Manone. It does take in the warehousemen and the loading 

| unloading of ships and, everything connected therewith ? 

Mr. Syrva. That is right. 

Senator Martone. Are they growing in numbers? 

Mr. Sytva. The sugar plantations are going down in numbers. The 
membership is receding, because of the mechanization of the planta- 
tions, more and more, and the giving up of some of the plantations, 
high labor costs, due either to the terrain or the fact that the particu- 
lar plantation is what we call marginal and cannot profitably raise 

gar any more. There are several of those, like the one on the island 
of Hawaii Waiakea plantation, and several on the island of Oahu. 
So the membership is going down for those various reasons. 

Senator Matone. You would say that the percentage, however, is 
going up ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. The percentage as compared with the—— 

Senator Jackson. In other words, are any of the other unions 
cutting in, or are they losing membership ? 

Mr. Sytva. No. In the early part of my statement, Senator, I 
mentioned 3 or 4 attempts to get away from the ILWU, all without 
success. The only successful one, and the one that we all hope for 
the sake of good Americanism and good unionism will succeed, is the 
splinter group that was started on the island of Hawaii, the Big 
Island. 

Senator Martone. What was that called ? 

Mr. Sytva. The Federation of Hawaiian Workers. 

Senator Jackson. And they are doing a good job. 

Is that an independent ? 

Mr. SytvA. An independent. And they split on the ideological 
plane. That is why they split. 

Senator Jackson. They are not affiliated with the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Sytva. They haven’t affiliated so far. I don’t know how long 
they will remain independent. It may be a good idea for the sake of 
strength if they did affiliate with a national union. 

Senator Martone. You say the total number of workers is decreas- 
ing. Then my question earlier was directed toward the increase in 


percentage of the workers. If they remained the same in union 
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members, it would mean that the percentage in the canefields would 
be increasing ¢ 

Mr. Syiva. Percentagewise, how, Senator? Perhaps I don’t under 
stand your question. 

Senator Martone. Well, I will try to make myself clear. You had a 
certain number of workers, say, 10 years ago, and had a certain num 
ber of union members. Now, you say that the numbers of the workers 
are decreasing. But I understood that the unions were holding thei 
own, or increasing, for the most part. So as the workers themse bons s 
decreased, the percentage of union workers would naturally increase, 
if they held their membership. That is, the percentage of the workers, 
inasmuch as there are fewer workers. 

Mr. Syiva. I think so, yes. 

Senator Maronr. You think that would be true / 

Mr. Sytva. Lam not so sure of that. Perhaps I do not understai 
your question. 

Senator Matonr. Now, to come back to the intermarriages, as | 
understand you to say the Japanese do not have a tendency to inter- 
marry as other races have. 

Mr. Sytva. No, there isn’t much of that. 

Senator Marone. They generally marry among themselves. There 
are not many intermarriages as far as the Japanese are concerned / 

Mr. Sytva. But I see more of it now than I ever did before. 

Senator Martone. But I think we developed in the testimony that 
the men in the Army brought back Japanese brides. 

Mr. Sytva. No, not that they brought back Japanese brides, S 
ator. A lot of people came down to Hawai in the Army. 

Senator Martone. And married Japanese girls there. 

Mr. Syiva. And that was the start. In other words, by way of 
comparison, before the war, there was not very much of it, although 
there was a fair amount. And after the war it was quite noticeable. 

Senator Matonr. Yes. I have been there. I was there on three 
different occasions, during World War IT. 

Mr. Sytva. Oh, ves. 

Senator Martone. Mr. Stainback was the Governor, and then they 
had a military governor. 

So I would like to ask that question the other way. Leaving out 
the men in the Army from the mainland or elsewhere that married 
Japanese girls there, as I understood you to say, the tendency of 
intermarriage on the island itself is not very prev: alent. 

Mr. Sytva. I would not say the tendency is prevalent. I would 
say the number is not very prevalent. But it is more and more. By 
way of comparison with before the war, there is an increasing number 
of intermarriages. 

Senator Martone. In other words, since the beginning of the war, 
intermarriage has increased over what it was originally in the islands? 

Mr. Sytva. That is right. Yes, sir. 

Senator Matonr. There are 185,000 Japanese on the island. They 
are pure-blooded Japanese, I take it, from the division of numbers 
that was given in the population tables. 

Mr. Sytva. Well, they are all classified as Japanese. But there is 
a subclass. And, of course, we refer to them as Japanese. They are 
the Okinawans, coming from Okinawa and that group of islands. 
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senator MALONE. Yes, | have peeh in Okn iwa, al 
startled me when I first saw them. ‘They are different 


punese, 

Mr. Syztva. They are different, shorter in stature and darker. 

Senator M \LONE. Is that on account of the Japanese mixture with 
itive Okinawans? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t know, sir. I couldn't answer that. 

d Americans, as far as [ am concerned. 

senator Martone. But they are much different in their 


eneral ap 
railice, 

Mr. Sytva. I have been living there practically all my life, and 
m not so sure that if you Wo ild put LO people, 10 Americans, of 
yunese ancestry, before me, interspersing them with Okinawans 
ould pick out which were the Okinawans. I think possibly I could. 

‘t know. Lf you told me what the names were, | might be able to, 
iuse most of them end with a “shiro.” 

Senator Matone. I was a little startled when I first saw the people 
re, They looked like no one I had ever seen. So if you count the 
nawans in, what percentage of Okinawans would you say are 

ere among the 185,000 Japs on your island ? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t know. I couldn’t say. 

Senator Matone. Ten percent ? 

Mr. Sytva. May I put it this way?’ Itisasmall percentage. Ido 
t know whether it is 10 percent. L would OnLy be hazarding 1 
ess if I agreed with you as to whether it is 10 percent or lo percent. 

Senator Martone. I did not see any Okinawans that I could iden- 

fy on the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Sytva. In the statistics, they do not break them down into 
Okinawans and Japanese. 

Senator Martone. There are not very many Okinawans there ? 

Mr. Sytva. Not very many. 

Senator Marone. [ did not remember seeing any. 

[ think that is all. 

Che CHairMAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. $yLvA. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, I am delighted that we are keeping one mem- 
ber on the minority side, because the next witness is a very interesting 
one for me to hear, and I am sure will be for the minority, because 
Mr. Frank Fasi happens to be the Democratic National Committee- 
nan from the Territory of Hawaii. And I would be delighted to have 
you proceed and make a statement in any way that you care to, Mr. 
Fasi. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK FASI, DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE- 
MAN, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Fast. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
to be here and to give you the benefit of what I have learned and know 
about the alleged Communist domination of the Democratic Party 
n Hawaii. 

Before I go into that, I have a few notes that I made since coming 
here yesterday and listening to other witnesses. I would like to give 
\ few of my viewpoints. 
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First of all, I want the Senators to know that I wasn’t born in 
Hawaii. I was born in Hartford, Conn., in August 1920. I was 
educated in the public schools in Hartford, and graduated from 
Trinity College in Hartford. In 1942, I volunteered in the United 
States Marine Corps. I see I have an ally across the table. 

Senator Smatuers. Once a marine, always a marine. 

Mr. Fast. I served in the Asiatic Pacific theater, and I was dis- 
charged in 1946. 

The CHamrman. You must have seen some pretty rough service. 

Mr. Fast. No, not too bad. Not too bad at all, as a matter of fact. 

I went back to Connecticut, got my discharge. I stayed there about 
t months and went back to Hawaii in January of 1946. 

I am married to a Japanese girl. I have 3 children, 2 girls and a 
boy. I am very proud of my family. And I am in the business of 
building materials, both new and used. 

Now, I have come almost 5,000 miles to testify before this commit- 
tee, and I came at a very bad time, because of my personal business. 
But I have foregone my own personal desires to remain at home in 
order that something more important for the people of Hawaii might 
be accomplished, and that is statehood. 

There has been much ado here about the racial problem. I talked 
to Senator Smathers about it. I know he is an officer and a gentle- 
man, because he is a marine. 

Senator Smaruers. By act of Congress. 

Mr. Fast. Senator Malone I don’t know as well. 

Senator Matonr. I was in the field artillery. 

Mr. Fast. He, of course, has brought up the problem also. I kind 
of rear up on my hind legs when I hear people discuss racial prob- 
lems, and I get a little bit excited. But I am going to try not to. 

The way I look at statehood for Hawaii, as you have heard other 
witnesses testify: The fact that we have so many Japanese in Ha- 
waii, so many Hawaiians, or non-Caucasians, should have nothing at 
all to do with the merits of whether Hawaii should be a State of the 
Union or not. I think the only test of citizenship of the people in 
any State is whether they are loyal American citizens who will defend 
the Constitution—to the death if necessary. And I think that has 
been proven as far as the citizens of Hawaii are concerned. 

There was a statement made by a Senator of this committee that 
the people in Hawaii have a language, a culture and a background 
that is different from the people on the mainland. I disagree whole- 
heartedly with that statement. 

My wife, for example, is more of an American citizen than I am. 
Her grandparents came from Japan to help make Hawaii as nice 
a place to live in as it is today. She is third generation. My father 
and mother came over from Italy. I am the second generation. 

There was also a remark made by Senator Malone about “1900 
Japs.” And when I say “Japs”: I quote and resent its use by the 
Senator. It is like a slap in the face to any American, of Japanese 
ancestry. We like to refer to our people as Japanese, the same as 
other peoples want to be known as Italians, Frenchmen, or Germans 
and not by any other names which may be looked upon as insulting. 

The Senator stated that these Japanese refused to fight for their 
country, in the event that we went to war against Japan. I under- 
stood that this group made this statement before the last war. I 
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uld like this committee to know that when I was 18 years old, in 
38, I joined an organization that also refused to fight in any event. 
was misled. And there were thousands of Caucasians all over the 
ountry that joined Pie future veterans of future wars” and other 
vanizations. Yet in 1941, when the war broke out. as a senior in 
lege, I immedi: sdk wanted to join the Marine C orps, and it was 
ly upon the intervention of the college president that I finished 
hool and then volunteered to fight with the M: irvine Corps. I would 
that the Senator’s statement proves nothing whatsoever. I do 
this: “That the last war has proven that ¢ he Japanese teas in 
Hawaii showed themselves to be more patriotic y think. than you or [. 
[ wonder how many of us in this room, if our mothers an id fathers 
re taken away and put in internment camps, concentration camps 
vou W ill, would have volunteered to fight for their country. Frank- 
. 1 do not know what I would have done. Yet there were hundreds, 
isands, of Japanese in Hawaii and in the West and the Midwest, 
at. volunteered to fight, and died, and in some instances when their 
rents were in relocation centers. That is why I say to you that it 
akes no difference what the population make-up of Hawaii is. It 
oes make a difference if they are or are not loyal American citizens. 
Another question that has been brought up as I have been seated 
ere is the economic outlook for Hawaii. I think it was a very proper 
question. 
Che subject of tourism has been touched upon very lightly. I feel 


at the natural resources of Hawaii may not be iron or oil or any 
+] 


her chemicals, something you can mine. The natural resource of 
Territory of Hawaii is its beauty. And I feel that within 10 


i 

‘ars, Where we now get $40 million a year from tourists, we may b 
tting as much as $400 million a year; fog ause I feel within the next 
years travel from the west coast to Hawaii instead of being 9 


ours will be cut down to 3 hours, al the round trip fare may be 

t to $80 or $100. 

Senator Jackson. Do they have aircoach service now? 

Mr. Fast. We have aircoach service, $125 plus tax one way. 

In other words, I have _ faith in the scientists of our country. 
Some day Hawaii will just be almost commuting distance from the 

west coast. We look back 50 years and compare 1903 with 1953 types 

of transportation and speed, and if we look al aes another 50 years 
t is not inconceivable, though you may laugh, that oeaiie from the 
est coast will live in Hawaii and work in ( Sifornie, 

Now, as for the labor force, it has been brought out that the ILWU 

s the biggest union, and I believe 25,000 in round figures are members 

of the ILWU. But we have approximately 180,000 people that are 
gainfully employed in the Territory of Hawaii, with 25,000 of them 
employed in the sugar and pineapple industries. 

Now, I have some pages that 1 have taken out of the Congressional 
Record. Since I am to speak on the alleged Communist domination 
of the Democratic Party, I would like to make some remarks, and con- 
tradict certain remarks made by some of our honorable Senators. I 
believe they made them in good faith, but I do not believe they had the 
correct information when they made these statements. 

In the Congressional Record, Senate Appendix, Apr il 23, Mr. John- 
ston of South Carolina made some allegations which I would like to 
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refute. I will read what he said and give you what I think is the tr 
answer to his allegation. He says: 


First, Communists have captured control of the Democratic Party in Hawa 


Well, that is not so. If the Communists were in control of th: 
Democratic Party of Hawaii, I would not today be its Democrati: 
national committeeman. As a matter of fact, in the 1952 Democrati 
convention of May, we licked, we whipped, the TILWU forces com 
pletely, and I think once and for all. Mayor Wilson, who had the 
support of the ILWU leaders, was beaten in the important. districts. 
There was only one district that he got wholly, and that was the neigh 
bor island of Kauai. 

The CuatrMAn. That was in your organization meeting ? 

Mr. Fast. "That was at a Territorial convention, sir. The delegates 
were elected throughout the Territory, and we beat him and his forces 
decisively. 

Second— 
the Senator continues— 


Communists have supported, when it suited their own purposes, the Republicar 
Party and candidates in Hawaii. 

The ILWU leadership, in trying to get certain laws passed, has 
tried, I admit, to support. candidates that they thought would pass 
laws that would be beneficial to their organization. 

Third, Communists control or influence at the present time a number of the 
delegates to the Territorial house of representatives 

I don’t know what the Senator meant by “a number of delegates,” 
but in the main I would say that out of 30 representatives there could 
not be more than 4 or 5 that would follow their dictates right down the 
line, if that many. And as far as the senate is concerned, I don’t think 
there is one senator, Democratic or Republican, that would follow the 
line as set by the leadership of the ILWU. 

Fourth, Communist hold domination over the mayor of Honolulu, through 
the aged mayor’s administrative assistant, W. K. Bassett, editor and con 
tributor to Communist papers and friend and counselor to Harry Bridges and 
Jack Hall, who are well-known Communists. 

That statement is untrue in the first part, I don’t think it will 
hold water. The second part is true. Mr. Bassett is a very ques 
tionable individual in the community and thought to be a Com- 
munist by many citizens of Hawaii. 

Senator Jackson. What is his job? 

Mr. Fast. He is the administrative assistant to Mayor Wilson. 
But as far as controlling the mayor or holding domination ove 
Mayor Wilson, I have yet to meet the man in the Territory of 
Hawaii who can tell that man what to do. He is stubborn, and he 
has a mind of his own. He is a good vote getter. He is 82 years 
old. He has been mayor almost 16 years. And he plays to groups 
for their votes. There is no question about that. 

The fifth allegation was made that— 

Communists hold the balance of power in political voting through their cor 
trol of strategic labor votes, and political candidates of both parties have vied 
for that vote as a matter of political expediency. 


Gentlemen, no need in my telling you that politicians are poli 
ticians. If they can get away with getting some votes, they ar 
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ie to go after them. They sometimes say one thing out of one 
e of their mouth and another thing out of the other. 
In this ease, in Hawaii, there have been candidates that have 
ed to get the support of the ILWU and have gone to its leaders 
But I contend that especially on the island of Oahu which, after 
holds about two-thirds of the voting population of Hawaii, the 
ILWU has no control whatsoever in determining any single electio1 
Che CHarrman. That is Honolulu ? 
Mr. Fast. That is Honolulu. That is where two-thirds of your 
oters are. I make that statement based on my own personal ex 
ence. I ran against the mayor of Honolulu in 1952 and in so 
ing I attacked the Communist leadership, as I called them, of 
e ILWU, throughout my campaign. I told the leadership that 
[ didn’t think they had the control that they thought they had; that 
rank and file would vote independently. And I think their 
oting results showed that they did vote independently. Because, 
| they have a membership of 25.000 | fivure 25.000 votes that they 
re alleged to control—then why is it, in the primary election, run 
g¢ against the mayor of Honolulu, 82 years old, who has been in 
litics 50 years, serving his eighth term as mayor, and myself, 


relative newcomer, with only 6 vears’ residence in Honolulu as a 


vilian—why is it that I was able to get 12.500 votes to his LF.500 


tes, and in addition to that it is even conceded that possibly in a 
opular vote count I may have defeated him? Because 8,000 ballots 
ere voided. The reason why they were voided: We just started a 
ew system of a semiclosed primary. The Republicans were voting 
one side, and in many instances coming across the line to vote for 
which was illegal, and the ballot was voided. 
lo give you an example, in my precinct, 625 voters, 125 ballot 
ere voided. Out of the 125, as reported to me, 103 were mine. So, 
, mind I feel fairly certain that on a popular vote basis ] may 
ave defeated the mayor. We will never know if I did or did not. 
But the point is that with the ILWU supporting him, going all out, 

» still was not able to beat me by a fairly substantial margin. 

Point 6, the Senator said: 

Communist Jack Hall, leader of Hawaiian Communists, who is now being 

ed for conspiring to overthrow the United States Government, has openly 

asted about the number of representatives his party is able to elect to the 
Hawaiian Legislature. 

I say if we had an election tomorrow, and he came out and said, 

id especially on the island of Oahu, that he would like to see so-and-so 

nd so-and-so elected, it would be equivalent to the kiss of death. 

H s candidates would be defeated. 

Senator Matonr. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave, and the witness 

starting on a new Senator, there, and if I could I would just like 
oask a couple ot quest ions before J have to leave. 

The CHairmMan. All right, Senator. 

Senator Martone. First, your name I did not get. 

The CuatrMan. Frank Fasi, F-a-s-i. 

Senator Matone. I want to congratulate you on the statement you 
are making and your straightforward way of making it. I am glad to 
see you are having the same trouble over there that we have in elections 
here. 
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The CuatrmMan. I might make this remark, Senator: That whe 
I first met the gentleman I told him he and I had something in 
common, because my parents, grandparents, were all Democrats, and 
he said, “There always have to be some black sheep in the family,” 

Senator Smaruers. Was he talking about you or your parents ! 

The CuarrMan. He was talking about me. 

Senator Matone. I am sorry I used the word “Japs.” I guess there 
is some resentment there. I guess the Irish are the only ones who 
do not resent it when you abbreviate their name. Nevertheless, a 
person ought to have more respect for races. And I think you deserve 
untold credit for what you are doing. 

My curiosity stemmed from my job at the time when I was a special 
investigator for the Senate Military Affairs Subcommittee which 
looked into the situation out in the relocation camps when the in- 
ternees were threatening people and had no discipline at all in 14 
camps. It devolved upon me to hold the hearing. And that is where 
the nineteen-hundred-odd records were turned over to me. A large 
number were sent to the stockade and later deported. But that is 
neither here nor there. ‘This is another situation out in Hawaii, and 
I agree with you that if your homeland, with your relations, were 
really in an all-out fight, it strains pretty near anyone’s loyalty, 
And these were children, really. 

Admiral Nimitz had a staff meeting for me there in Hawaii. 

The Cuatrman. When was this? 

Senator Matonr. This was 1943. And you had a military governor 
and a civilian governor. Mr. Stainback was your civilian governor. 
And I asked hin, after this staff meeting, unofficially: “I just left 
these Japanese camps, and we have been having plenty of trouble, 
although we hope we can straighten them out.” I said, “In your 
judgment, will the V intermarry, the Hawaiian and Caucasian races, 
and will this all straighten out in time?” 

And he said, “Without a doubt.” That was his opinion. He said, 
“Go down and watch it.” I was not there very long. But I ama 
pretty close observer, and I did watch it. He said, “The young girls 
break over first.” This will be of interest to you. 

“The young girls will marry older men,” he said. And that is 
what happens. He said that the young persons, mostly the girls, 
break over first, as in your case; very, very attractive girls. 

I was made a gentleman by act of Congress like my friend over 
there, and took a battery in Field Artillery in 1918, and since then 
have seen most of the nations of the world. And there is a certain 
time when the girls of any nation are very attractive, and men from 
different nations will intermarry. And Nimitz, whom I consider one 
of the finest men and one of the outstanding admirals of the war, is 
of an opinion similar to yours; that, given time, they will intermarry 
and the racial problem will disappear. 

So, I wanted you to know that. I knew it would be interesting 
to you. And I think a lot of the way you are presenting your 
statement. 

And you can be proud of your family. There is no question about 
that. We have some fine Japanese in my State of Nevada, not very 
many, but they are good citizens. I want to congratulate you, and 
I wanted that opportunity before I left. 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Senator. That was a good question 
hat you asked. 
Mr. Fast. I want to say, Senator, that we have all been taught, ever 
nee we went to school, that this was the land of opportunity, that the 
nited States was the melting pot of the world. Well, 1 want you to 
now that, by making Hawaii a State, we are doing more of a favor 
to the American people, to the United States, than the United States 
doing for Hawaii. Because the American melting pot has left the 
sidue of racial prejudice that is prevalent throughout our country. 
Hawaii is the furnace that is melting that melting pot. We are the 
cht. Weare showing a way to the American people that true brother- 
ood of man can be accomplished. We have the light, and we have 
e goal. And wecan show that to the peoples of the world. Once that 
accomplished, then you have no fear of war, because that is where 
ar begins, with hate and racial prejudice. 
Senator Maronr. I say again I congratulate you. And you just keep 
your own trend, because you are doing a good job. 
The Cuamman. We do not want him to do such a good job that he 
eats the Republicans all the time. 
Senator Matonr. I am not and never have been in favor of noncon- 
tiguous areas being States, and I have explained that for the record, 
ud there is no use to go into it now. But it is your type of man who 
furthers the kind of citizenship we want. We are glad to have you. 
Mr. Fast. Thank you, Senator. I consider that an honor to hear 
iat from you. 
I will continue on, with the remarks that Senator Eastland made. 
Reading :| 
The New York Times in dealing with this very question quotes Mr. Walter F. 
Dillingham, who represents the third generation of his family in the islands and 
conceded to be one of the most influential residents of the Territory. 
Ilisson, Senator Dillingham, is for statehood. His father is against it. 
Senator Dillingham will probably speak tomorrow. 
Now, W alter Dillingham has this to say: 
I don’t consider this a time to become a State. I don’t think we should be a 


State until we are perfectly sure that through the vote we would control these 
lands according to the American way of life. 


He continues: 

We must be sure we hold this place against any infiltration of communism. 
If we don’t, we will practically nullify the strength of the Army and Navy here. 
We are subject out here to union dictators who want to get control of this spot 
politically, economically, and militarily. 

Well, to Mr. Dillingham’s statement I have this to say. Of course, 
[ think he is wrong. The people of Hawaii are not easily fooled. I 
think we are doing more in combating communism than any State in 
the Union. It must be remembered that our Communists are imported. 
Some have migrated to Hawaii not as Communists but as loyal Amer. 
icans to fight them, like myself. 

He said that the dictators want to get control of the spot politically, 
economically, and militarily. I say that is impossible. 

I do say this: that if you go back through the labor history of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the past 50 years you will find that many of the 
workers had good reason to join the LLWU, as an economic necessity. 
36061—54—pt. 2——18 
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And I will go further. I will say that the IUWU has been a good thing 
for the Territory of Hawaii. Its leadership, of course, is rotten to the 
core with communism. That is unfortunate, and that is something that 
we will have to cut out. Thesame way a doctor will cut out a cancerous 
growth from the body of a good man. 

The CuatrMan. You will support what they have done toward the 
economic advance but not toward the advancement of their ideology! 

Mr. Fast. Correct, sir. 

The Senator goes on to state further on: 

The evidence indicates that Mayor Wilson, who is 81 years of age and in il! 
health, has himself fallen under the influence of these Communist conspirators, 
For instance, the mayor just recently appeared at a rally to support and or 
ganize the defense of Jack Hall and other Communists who are now on trial in 
Federal court for overt acts to overthrow by force and violence the Government 
of the United States. Mayor Wilson appeared voluntarily as a defense witness 
for Jack Hall, Communist leader of the islands, whose Communist ties are 
widespread and notorious. Moreover, he has permitted public-school buildings 
in Hawaii to be used for rallies of the Communists supporting the defense of the 
indicted Communists. In view of these events, it is difficult to evade the con 
clusion that Mayor Wilson himself is influenced by the Communist machine in 
Hawaii. 

And to that, gentlemen, I have this to say, that the mayor is not 
influenced by the Communist machine in Hawaii. I fought the mayor. 
1 fought some of the people who I thought were rotten in his admin 
istration. But I think the mayor is a sincere, loyal American citizen. 
He may be misguided in having gone to testify on behalf of Jack 
Hall’s reputation. But nobody tells the mayor what to do. He is 82 
or 83 now. He is an old man who likes to reminisce a lot. He is well 
beloved by the people of Hawaii. His ties go back to the Royal 
Kamehamehas. And I say that a statement like that he is influenced 
by the Communists is unfair. I think it was unintentional when the 
Senator said this, not having all the facts before him. If you know 
Mayor Wilson, you would never say that he was controlled by a Com- 
munist machine in Hawaii. I testified in this recent trial as a prosecu- 
tion witness, testifying against the loyalty of Charles Fujimoto, the 
sole admitted Communist in Hawaii, who calls himself the chairman 
of the Communist Party, and against another defendant, Dwight 
Freeman. I offered to testify against other defendants, but the prose- 
cution wanted me to concentrate on these 2 gentlemen—or rather 2 
Communists. And I will say that there were other prominent political 
leaders and businessmen in the community that testified against the 
loyalty of these defendants. 

That is about all I have to say on this subject. 

The CHarrman. Senator Smathers, do you have any questions you 
want to ask of this good Democrat ? 

Senator Smatuers. Yes,sir. I have2 or 3. 

I would like to ask him: What is the future of the Democratic 
Party out there ? 

Mr. Fast. All right, sir. You heard earlier someone make the con- 
cession, or I believe you said, that Mr. Farrington might be our next 
Senator. For your information, we concede nothing. Mr. Farrington 

‘an consider himself very lucky if he gets elected to the Senate when 
we get to be a State. 

The Cuatrman. Is that the encouragement that you are looking for, 
Senator ? 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. 
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Mr. Fast. We have one man in Hawaii who will beat anybody. 
ind incidentally, talking about elections, there was some talk with 
Mr. Sylva about control in the senate in the last election. The island 
of Kauai is recognized as one of the strongest hotbeds of IUWU power 

the Territory of Hawaii. The ILWU leadership endorsed and 

ipported the candidac y of Senator Ahuiar, inc am nt Democrat. 
Representative Miyake, who was running for his seat on the Re »pub- 
in ticket, beat him. The rank and file voted the way they wanted 
to vote. And that is the way the Democrats lost control of the senate 
this past legislature. 

Mr. Farrington is a Republican, as you know, yet the voters of the 

me island of Kauai, with all the strength that was thrown behind 
Metzger by the ILWU leadership still managed to give Farrington 
about 46 or 48 percent of the total vote cast. 

The so-called mayor of Hawaii, Jimmy Kealoha, is a Republican. 
He was backed by the ILWU leadership and was elected. 

Senator SmarHers. Do vou think that if Hawaii becomes a State 
they can send at least one Democratic Senator to the United States 

iate the first time ? 

Mr. Fast. Senator, don’t be —— sed if we send two. 

Senator SmMaruers. ‘Then it is your opinion that any Republic an 
vho might have thought that if they brought Hawaii into the Union 

a State they would get two additional Republican Senators may be 

for a surprise. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fast. You are doggoned right they will be. 

The CHarrmMan. There have been Republicans that have made the 

e a ate ment, ee Smathers, if that will be any consolation. 
Mr. Fast. Hawaii, by its economic setup, Senator, the type of people 
have there ev ventually means a Democratic State. You must re- 
ember, we have a Republican-controlled press that has kept the 
y from coming into its own. We are winning that fight. I pre 

t that by 1954 Hawaii will have a Democratic legislature. 

Senator Smaruers. Is the Advertiser a Republican paper ? 

Mr. I Ast. Both papers are Republican, but the editor ot the Advi r- 
tiser considers himself to be a liberal Republican. There is a ques 
tion of doubt there, though. A nice old man, however. At least he 

nts some of my stuff when the Bulletin refuses to print it. 

Senator Smaruers. Well, I am glad to hear that, and I would agree 
hat any party that gets young, vigorous men like yourself in it is 
bound to be strenethened, and is bound to come near winning an elec 
tion. Let me ask you something. You might help us clear the record 

2 or 8 points. We hear a lot about the Japanese who fought in 
W orld War II and the honors which they won and the things which 
they did, and everyone would commend them for it. Do you recall, 

sa marine, whether or not that was a battalion, or whether it was a 
division, or whether it was a regiment, or was it two regiments, or 
two battalions? Or what was it? 

Mr. Fast. Well, Hawaii initiated the 100th Battalion. Then it was 
the 442d Regiment and was composed mainly of Nisei boys. 

Senator Smatuers. Of what? 

Mr. Fast. Nisei. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you get as angry when people refer to them 
as Nisei as when they refer to them as J: aps? I did not refer to them 
as Japs. 
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Mr. Fast. No; you didn’t, sir. No; Nisei is a designation of gen- 
eration. 

Senator Smarnuers. What generation is it? 

Mr. Fast. In other words, the boys that were born in the United 
States are called Nisei, American-Japanese. No; the idea of the use 
of “Japs”—well, you are from the South. I think it is like calling 
a Negro a “nigger” or sometimes using the word “Jew” with an ugly 
undertone. ae you have to call them something. That short- 
ened version “Japs” is all right, but since the war, and since we fought 
the Japanese E pire, we have alw: ays used the word “Japs” with a 
spitting tone. And I think that in Hawaii the people ‘would resent 
that connotation. 

Senator Smaruers. You can understand some country boy who was 
in the Marines, the 3d Marine Division, we will say, when he landed 
at Palau and saw a lot of his friends being shot at by J: apanese, who, 
when he was discharged, went back to Al: abama, and stayed in the foot- 
hills and did not know much about it, if he called them “Japs” and did 
not look as tolerantly upon them as you do? You can understand 
that, can you not? 

Mr. Fast. Why, certainly, Senator. As a matter of fact, the first 
time I got to Hawaii, I said, “The first god damn Jap that looks at me 
the wrong way, I will punch him in the nose.” I looked at the Japa- 
nese in Hawaii much like most marines did before they got to know 
the people. And since then I have found that the Japanese and also 
other people, races that we have in Hawaii, are among the finest in the 
world, not only in this country. They are good people to deal with, to 
associate with, in every wise, businesswise, soc ‘ally, and every way. 

Senator Smaruers. Has that come about by experience ? 

Mr. Fast. By experience, that is right. 

Senator Smaruers. And those that did not have that experience 
you would not be so intolerant of if they would not realize what 
you do. 

Mr. Fast. I have a little temper, and sometimes it is difficult for me 
to realize that people are that way. For instance, if my younger 
brother had gone to the Pacific and told me he was going to m: urTy 
a Japanese, I would have moved heaven and earth to stop him, not 
knowing what the situation to be. 

I do say this of my children and all the different racial strains that 
we have in Hawaii. They truly symbolize something new on this 
earth. The east is meeting the west. Yes; there is a new strain. 
They are good children, healthy, intelligent, in every way, and they 
are growing up under our American institutions. 

Senator Smatners. Do you feel if these American boys who are 
now fighting in South Korea—and I see in the paper where a number 
of them are fighting in South Korea and marrying South Koreans— 
will it be understandable in your mind as it will be in mine if in an- 
other 20 years there may be some movement to take South Korea in? 
I mean, it could go that far, could it not? 

Mr. Fast. All right. What are we trying to accomplish when you 
have this intermarriage with the South Koreans? If it should ever 
come about, because the barriers of racial prejudice have been broken 
down because of intermarriage all over the world, I say, “Yes. Have 
one government.” After all, we like to preach in our churches about 
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the brotherhood of man, and as soon as we leave the church we turn 
around and preach against it. And what better example can we show 
to the rest of the world than what we have in Hawaii, where you have 
so many different racial strains, to look upon the people of Hawaii as 
equal, as first-class citizens, and to admit them as a State of the Union? 
What better example can you give of a good, sound, intelligent for- 
eign policy than the way the American people feel toward Asiatics or 
non-Caucasians ? 

Senator SmaruerRs. Would you agree that because the South Kor- 
sans are today fighting against the Communists, and valiantly, while 
of course they have not qualified, and they probably would not want 
to become a State, we should eliminate any immigration quotas inso- 
far as they pertain to South Koreans, on the basis that they have 
fought against Communists, that they have proven themselves de- 
sirous of individual liberty, and nationals in the sense that they want 
their own freedom, and they are democratic in their thinking? Do 
you think that we can therefore do away with our immigration laws 
and carry out this theory that we should be more friendly and inter- 
mingle and intermarry ¢ 

Mr. Fast. I guess I could answer that question with a lot more au- 
thority and more fully when I get to the United States Senate. 

Senator SmAruers, If you are going to do that, do not commit 
yourself, 

Well, we will at least have a Connecticut Yankee here. 

I do not think I have any other questions I want to ask this witness. 
You know how these marines are. We have got to stick together, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CrarrMAn. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Fasi. 

Mr. Fast. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. If Dr. Sinclair is willing to appear at this time, the 
president of the University of Hawaii, I think, George, with your coop- 
eration, I_ would like to hear him before we take a recess for the 
evening. He is in position to talk authoritatively on the racial ques- 
tions. 

Senator SMatTHers. Could we listen to him and then question him 
tomorrow, if we want to question him? 

The Cnatrman. I think so. 

It is a short statement, he says. You may be able to question him 
even tonight. 

We will now hear from Dr. Sinclair, president of the University 
of Hawaii. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GREGG M. SINCLAIR, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 




































Dr. Srncuatr. I might preface this by saying that I was asked to 
come along in two capacities. One is to mention something about pop- 
ulation in Hawaii. And two, as chairman of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Statehood, I was asked to come along officially to be of 
whatever value I could be. 

I want to say that I thoroughly endorse the statement of Mr. Fasi. 
Because, you see, there are at least two Democrats in Hawaii. I am 
not active, however. 
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The CHarman. You mean you will endorse his statement that 
when Hawaii becomes a State there will probably be two Democratic 
Senators / 

Dr. Srnciarr, | will compromise right now on one. In other words, 
it is not at all sure either way. We are an American community, 
and we are just as much divided out there in our political faith as you 
are on the mainland. 

[ want to say, however, that in discussing population I wish to en- 
dorse specifically Mr. Fasi’s statement and Mr. Sylva’s statement 
that we do not really think that the analyses of the different kinds 
of people have any bearing on the question. I think the record made 
by our people during the war was such that Hawaii was shown to be 
a good American community. And I think that is what we want to 
stand on. 

Now, I wish to submit for the record the population of Hawaii by 
race from 1900 to 1950. ‘This is the United States census report. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will give that to the reporter now. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Dr. Stvcuatr. We have given this from the standpoint of popula- 
tion and also from the standpoint of percentages. 
You will see there that in 1900, the Hawaiian and the part-Hawaiian 
were separted. In 1950 they were put together. The full-blooded 
Hawaiians have declined in number, but the part-Hawaiians have 
grown considerably. 

As to the Caucasian, in 1900 the percentage was 17 percent, In 
1950 it was 23 percent. 

I am going to ask Mr. George McLean to explain certain differences 
between the census figures and the board of health figures, which 
have been popul: rized greatly; we think the latter are inaccurate. 

In 1900 the Japanese —and most of them then were alien—num- 
bered 39.7 percent. In 1950, they were 36 percent, and the great 
majority were citizens. I think that is all I want to take up there. 

On the second sheet, you will find more statistics. I have given 
these figures on the authority of Dr. Andrew W. Lind of the Univers- 
ity of Hawaii, a specialist on racial figures in Hawaii. I should say 
that the University of Hawaii from 1920 on has made it its major bus!- 
ness to keep statistics on race and culture contacts, that this is a 
major undertaking of the university. And if I can just interpolate 
for 1 minute, I will say that in 1954 we will have an institute of race 
relations in the university in connection with our summer session, at 
which time we will bring many people from the hot spots of the world 
to Hawaii to sit down for a month or 6 weeks in connection with our 
summer session to find out if we cannot do something to help in 
developing a pattern of racial conduct for the whole world that wll 
be of very great value to the world. We are holding this in con- 
junction with the University of California and the University of 
Chicago. The money has been provided in part by the Ford Founda- 
tion and in part by the McInerny Foundation. I bring this project 
in solely because I want you to know that we are tremendously inter- 
ested in this whole problem of race relations. 

Now, if you will look on this little sheet here, you will see what the 
distribution, proportional distribution of Hawaiians and part-Ha- 
waiians was in 1930 and in 1950. You will see that in 1930, 13.8 per- 
cent were Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians, and in 1950 it was 17.2 
percent. The Caucasians were 21.8 percent in 1930, and in 1950, 23 
percent. The Chinese have gone down just a little bit, 7.4 percent 
in 1930 to 6.5 percent in 1950. The Japanese have gone down just a 
little bit, from 37.9 percent in 1930 to 36.9 percent in 1950. The Fil- 
ipinos have gone down from 17.1 percent in 1930 to 12.2 percent in 
1950 

The most significant change—and this is my statement which I 
would like to read—the most significant change in the racial a 
tion of Hawaii’s population during the 20-year period 1930-50 wa 
the increase in the proportion of Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians from 
13.8 percent to 17.2 percent. According to the United States Census, 
the Caucasian element in Hawaii’s population has never exceeded one- 

quarter of the total. The three major oriental groups, the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Filipinos—declined from 62.4 percent in 1930 to 55.6 
percent in 1950. 

The population trends since 1950 are somewhat more difficult to 

trace with accuracy, but reliable indexes indicate that, contrary to 
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the impressions from data provided by the Territorial health depart- 
ment statistics, the Caucasian proportion of Hawaii’s population has 
increased while the oriental proportion has declined. These health 
department statistics are not valid for two reasons. 

First, the various transportation lines have not been required to 
record the race of their passengers in and out of the Territory, and as 
a consequence, the health department statistics as to the extent of the 
movement of Caucasians to the ms: .land of the United States since 
April 1950 are inaccurate. Secondiy, the health department assumed 
that any net movement between Hawaii and continental United States 
must include only Caucasians. Actually many persons of oriental 
and Hawaiian ancestry—for business or educational reasons—have 
left Hawaii to seek their fortunes on the mainland. 

They put them all in the Caucasian list, and that is why there is the 
great reduction there. 

Now, since 1950 what is the situation? Up to this point, I think 
we are on solid ground, because they are census figures, and they can 
be checked at any time. But from here on, what has happened since 
1950 to 1953? That is the point at issue, and it is a little difficult. 
Dr. Lind bases his conclusions upon a study of the births, dee aths, and 
marriage of the various racial groups since 1950. These are accurate 
because the de »partment of health keeps very careful statistics of what 
happens in Hawaii. It is in their estimates that we think their figures 
are incorrect. 

Now, you will see the two charts here, 1950 and 1952. In 1950 you 
will find that the Hawaiian and — Hawaiian had in births 3,761, 
or 26.8 percent; in deaths, 551, or 18.9 percent ; and in marriages, 1 ‘922, 
or 17.2 percent. 

I think it is not necessary to go into more detail; the figures speak 
for themselves. 

The Cuarrman. We will print those figures. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Racial distribution of births, deaths, and marriages in Hawaii, 1950 and 1952 


1950 


Births Deaths | Marriages 
Race rapes Sr 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent Number | Percent 


| 
Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian 3, 761 7 551 18.9 1, 922 
Caucasian a 2, 703 658 22.6 2, 953 | 
Po ncaa uals 840 | 5 260 8.9 629 | 
Japanese. -.-- a d , 568 | 32. § 979 33. 6 | 3, 922 
Filipino. _......-.- ot , 567 | 303 10. 4 1, 253 
All others............-- : 52 162 5.6 287 


ete ae ; nities , 059 |. . , 913 : ‘ 11, 150 





Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian 
Caucasian. . 
Chinese 
Japanese _ 
Filipino 
All others 


Total 
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Dr. Srncuarr. Note that, after 1952, the table shows Caucasians are 
the one group whose number and ratio of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages have all increased with reference to the other ethnic groups 
within the 2-year interval. The ratio of births, deaths, and marriages 
declined in the combined oriental groups. Whereas the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Filipinos together accounted for 49.6 percent of the 
births, 52.9 percent of the deaths, and 52.1 percent of the persons 
married in 1950, the corresponding ratios in 1952 were 47.5 percent, 
50.7 percent, and 49.0 percent, respectively. 

Although it would be impossible to predict the exact. racial distri- 
bution to Hawaii’s present population from the data in the above 
table, the trend would indicate that the ratio of Caucasian population 
to the total in Hawaii, instead of declining since 1950, has actually 
increased. 

That is the proportion. There have been newspaper headlines to 
the effect that we are losing our Caucasian population. Well, of 
course, from the civilian workers that were there during the war— 
we admit those have gone back. But as to the people who have lived 
there over the years, we say there is a greater proportion of Caucasians 
right now compared to the rest of the population than there has 
been heretofore. 

I still feel, however, after having given these figures, that it is the 
people of Hawaii we are considering. And the people of Hawaii by 
the severest test that ever was exacted of any group, came through. 
When you think of the fact that they had to fight their own people 
in Japan, and when you think of the ‘wonderful record of the VVV" s, 
for example, you appreciate that great test. Has the story of the 
VVV’s been told here? The VVV’s were a group everybody should 
be proud of; they should be appreciated on the maink: and, as well as in 
Hawaii. These boys were mostly university boys. On December 7, 
as ROTC members they were called in service in the Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guard. They were delighted, because they had hoped for an 
opportunity to show that they were really American citizens. 

They guarded bridges and waterworks until, I think, January 28. 
At that time, somebody decided that it was dangerous to have them 
guarding such places as the waterworks, where they might do damage. 
They were taken to Headquarters and they were told to take off their 
uniforms. They weren’t even allowed to go home to get other clothes. 
They were discharged because of the color of their skins. So far as we 
knew, it was the first time that that had ever happened, certainly the 
first time in Hawaii. 

The university was closed from December 8 to February 2. Then 
we were permitted by the Military Governor to open. These boys 
wanted to go into the Army. They weren’t allowed to. They wanted 
to go into war work. They were not allowed to. Some of them 

registered in the university, but they didn’t go to classes. They sat 
around wonderi ing what they could do. Then, on February 14, 1942— 
these dates may be 1 d: ry off; I did not mean to discuss this point— 
they signed a petition, 1 158 of them, asking the Military Governor to 
employ. them in any capacity in which he could best use their services. 
General Emmons accepted their offer and put them out as a labor 
battalion in Schofield. 
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I became president on July 1, 1942, and in my official capacity 
several months after that I went out to see the boys. I heard many 
good things about them. 

I learned that they didn’t want to take any money from the Federal 
Government at all. No, sir. They were serving their country. 
“But,” they said, “you cannot work for the Federal Government with- 
out taking money for it.” They finally accepted money for services 
and they proceede d to break all records in the purchase of bonds w ith 
the money that came to them. The colonel in charge told me that he 
had never had such a labor battalion—because they were a labor bat- 
talion; they were building ice boxes for the boys who were up in the 
lonely parts of the mountains working with radar and that sort of 
thing. These ex-students were doing these menial duties, something 
which they had never done. Their hands were as soft as mine, because 
they hadn’t worked physically any more than I had. The colonel told 
me he had never had such a labor group in his life, because they put 
their whole souls into it. 

Eleven months after they started, they were permitted to join the 
Army as interpreters, and they became the nucleus of the Hundredth 
that was first established in Hawaii. 

Senator SmaTuHErs. How many of these boys were there? 

Dr. Stnciatr. In the VVV’s there were 158 in the first instance. 
Later there were some others joined them. But the labor battalion 
simply disintegrated, because a hundred percent of them joined the 
Army. This w vas the opportunity they were waiting fov. 

Later, the Army lists were opened to them, and I ‘think a first call of 
1,500 was made to the Americans of Japanese ancestry in Hawaii. 
And if my memory is correct, 15,000 volunteered. They finally took 

500 or 3,000. And they went off and joined what later became the 
449d, which was the most decorated regiment in the Army, as you know, 
and also was one that never retreated. It was a marvelous record. 

We in Hawaii have know these facts. We feel that our citizens were 
tested as severely as it was ever possible to test any group. 

There may be some differences in regarding boundaries or anything 
else, but it seems to me so far as the people are concerned, there can 
be no doubt at all about their true Americanism. 

I have lived in Hawaii since 1928, and I was one of those who felt 
thoroughly satisfied that the people in Hawaii would be entirely loyal 
if there ever should be a war with Japan. I had lived in Japan for 
five years and a half, and I thought I knew the Japanese people very 
well. I can say this: If the Governor had asked me to make out a 
blueprint of the way in which I would like the people, the Japanese 
people, in Hawaii, both Americans of Japanese descent and aliens— 
if he had asked me to make a blueprint as to the best way they could 
utilize themselves and their time in the war effort, I couldn’t have 
made a better blueprint than they made by their record. I think 
they were entirely loyal. The fact that the military said that there 
was no act of sabotage before, during, or after Pearl Harbor is very 
significant. I don’t believe that happened with many so-called foreign 
peoples in either World War. But it happened in Hawaii. 

Now, if we didn't have this and this and this to back up our state- 
ments that they were entirely loyal, I would say, “Well, let’s question 
it. Let’s go into it.” But we have this. So far as I know, there 
isn’t a single blemish in the character of the people. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Have you any questions you want to ask tonight, Senator ? 

Senator SMmaruHers. Well, I can defer until tomorrow morning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. With your consent, I would like to in- 
sert a letter that I received from Rufus H. Wilson, National Legisla- 
tive Director of the AMVETS, just a short letter, supporting state- 
hood for Hawaii. They had made that request. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

AMVETS, Nationat HeapQvuarrers, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Hueu BuTLer, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BuTLER. This is to advise you that the AMVETS National Con- 
vention of 1952 adopted a resolution supporting the admission of Hawaii into the 
Union of the United States. It is the conviction of the AMVETS that Hawaii has 
satisfactorily served its apprenticeship for statehood and should be recognized 
as an equal member of this great United States. The strategic position of Hawaii 
was demonstrated in World War II and it continues to be an outpost of American 
democracy. 

Will you please incorporate this letter into the records of hearings on the 
admission of Hawaii into the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Rufus H. Wilson, 
(Typed) Rurus H. WILson, 
National Legislative Director. 
The CuatrMan. There is also a statement here by Frazer A. Bailey, 
President, National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., which 
they have asked to insert in the record; nothing controversial. That 


will be made part of the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRAZER A. BATLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAT. FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
SnuipprnG, Inc., BeroreE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS CONISDERING HAWAITAN STATEHOOD Bit §S. 49, Marcu 6, 1953 


My name is Frazer A. Bailey. I am president of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., an industry association representing a majority of 
deepwater, American-flag shipping lines. 

I am appearing in connection with 8S. 49 being considered by your committee 
ecranting statehood to Hawaii, and particularly section 17 thereof, which retains 
jurisdiction under the Federal Maritime Board over water carriers between 
the mainland and Hawaii. 

When Hawaii becomes a State, transportation between the mainland and 
Hawaii then assumes the status of “interstate commerce”. This is not so while 
Hawaii remains a territory. In this status, lacing appropriate action by the 
Congress, the regulation of this transportation would automatically be trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission from the 
Federal Maritime Board, where it has always been. 

The Federal Maritime Board is the Government agency designed, and qualified 
by experience, to regulate deep-water offshore shipping. The Board and its pre- 
decessors have had many years of experience in dealing with such problems. 
The results have been satisfactory to the Government, to the transportation com- 
panies, and to the public. We urge that when the happy day arrives and Hawaii 
becomes a full State of the Union, regulation and jurisdiction over its deep- 
water shipping to and from the mainland will be left undisturbed in the Federal 
Maritime Board. We urge retention of this section as being necessary to the 
orderly regulation of these transportation services. 

For the information of the committee, the considerations which prompted 
the Congress to require Interstate Commerce Commission regulation over coast- 
wise and intercoastal water transportation under part III of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, do not obtain with respect to transportation between the main- 
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land and Hawaii. Congress considered this jurisdiction desirable because of the 
competition of such carriers with the railroads, bus and truck lines, and other 
forms of land transportation. 

We know of no effort to bring the jurisdiction of this transportation under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, nor any reason for doing so It is our 
understanding that the Interstate Commerce Commission has suggested one 
additional clause to section 17, reading as follows: 

“or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
transportation hy water between any such parts * * *” 

We consider this to be a clarifying amendment and we subscribe to the sug- 
gestion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

All of the shipping companies who are members of this Federation are 
unanimously of the opinion that it should not be disturbed. We know of no 
shipping company not a member of our organization which feels otherwise. The 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii will undoubtedly tell you that the people of 
Hawaii favor our amendment. It is our understanding that the Department of 
the Interior believes that jurisdiction should remain undisturbed and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not asking or suggesting the transfer of this 
jurisdiction. A request from your committee to the Department of Commerce 
will reveal their opinion, which we believe you will find in conformity with our 
suggestion. 

Unless such a section or provision is retained in S. 49, confusion could easily 
result from dual jurisdiction over deep-water carriers between the Pacific coast 
and points in the Far East, which carriers stop at Honolulu en route, and handle 
cargo for such way ports. The cargo destined for Hawaii would be regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the cargo destined for foreign des- 
tinations would be regulated under the jurisdiction of the Federal Maritime 
Board. This would occur even though both types of traffic were being moved by 
the ship. 

When this witness testified before the House committee, inquiry was made as 
to what shipping subsidies are involved in the transportation herein referred to. 
I replied that ocean shipping between the mainland and Hawaii is domestic in 
character and comes within the scope of our protective coastwise laws. It is 
free from foreign competition and not a penny in subsidy has ever been paid or 
is authorized under existing law to shipping engaged in this traffic. I wish to 
make this statement again before the Senate committee in the event there is 
any doubt in the minds of any of the members of this committee. 

We therefore again repeat that we request the retention of section 17 in order 
that regulation and jurisdiction over the traffic to and from Hawaii, the new 
State, be not disturbed and remain, as it always has, with the Government 
agency designed to, and experienced in, the handling of deep-water transporta- 
tion, the Federal Maritime Board. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, will you then be back in the morning? 

It may be the other members of the committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to read the record by then and may want to ask you some 
questions. 

I think you have made a real contribution. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 1, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1953 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND InsuLAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Hugh 
Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman); Eugene D 
Millikin, Colorado; James E. Murray, Montana; and George A. 
Smathers, Florida. 

Also present: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk, and N. D. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will be in order. 

I want to say that some inquiry or remark was made yesterday 
about the 1953 report of the Un-American Activities Committee of 
Hawaii not having been released. Now, Delegate Farrington is here. 

Joe, do you want to make an announcement about that report on 
the record ¢ 

Delegate Farrtneron. I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, that some 
question has been raised about the 1953 re aii of the subversive activi- 
ties committee. I have been told by the attorney general that that 
was not released, had not been previously released, because they were 
afraid that it might be used as a basis for an action for mistrial in a 
Smith Act case. The attorney general has a copy of the report avail- 
able for the committee and is prepared to make it available as soon 
as the Governor will release it officially. I will request the Governor 
to release it. 

The Carman. So we will have a copy of it for our record. 

Mr. Sytva. There was no intention on my part, Mr. Chairman, not 
to make any statement on this. I have no authority to release it. But 
I brought one purposely for delivery to this c ommittee. 

The Cuairman. Well, that is fine. If he gets the proper word 
from the Governor, we will have it for our use. We will not print 
it in our record, but we will have it in our file. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, Senator, did you wish to continue questioning Dr. Sinclair any 
further? 

Senator Smatuers. Yes, sir. 

This is the kind of stuff I keep getting ever since somebody put in 
the paper that I was not for Hawaiian statehood. There appear 
to be a lot of folks in southern California and also in southern Florida 
interested in this. 

Doctor, did you prepare those figures yourself? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. GREGG M. SINCLAIR, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII—Resumed 


Dr. Stncriatr. No. 

Senator Smaruers. Who prepared them ? 

Dr. Sinciatr. Dr. Lind of the university. 

Senator Smarners. And what is his job—Dr. Lind’s? 

Dr. Srnciatr. Dr. Lind, since 1927, has been in the sociology depart- 
ment of the university, and for a great number of years has been chair- 
man of the department, and for a number of years he was dean of the 
graduate school, but preferred to go back to doing research in the field 
of race and culture contacts. He is our great authority. He is the 
director of the institute, which I mentioned, that we will hold next 
year—the Institute of Race Relations. It is called race relations in 
world perspective. He was unanimously chosen by the University of 
Chicago and the University of California and the University of 
Hawaii to be the director of that group. He has been concerned with 
population figures and statistics since 1927 directly. 

Senator Smarners. These figures which you put into the record 
yesterday: Are those figures that were prepared by him after the 
appearance of this Department of Health Bulletin ? 

Dr. Srnciarr. I should say | gave two sets of figures. The first 
were the census reports up to and including 1950. Then the second 
figures came directly—— 

Senator Smarners. And is this census report the report of the Fed- 
eral Government ? 

Dr. Srycuatr. Yes, sir. Dr. Lind took the figures of the Board of 
Health for the years 1950 and 1952 to indicate the trend since 1950. 
We believe that the figures of the Board of Health for births, mar- 
riages, and deaths to be accurate, but we think that their estimates 
relating to the people in the islands since 1948 are not correct. 

Senator SmatTuers. Since when? 

Dr. Stnciatr. The Health Department employees make an estimate 
of people in the islands, and their estimates were incorrect, as shown 
by the 1950 census report. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, you are going to accept half 
their figures, but you are not going to accept all their figures. 

Dr. Srvcuar. No, we are going to accept them where they are in a 
position to obtain accurate figures. 

Senator Smarners. Wait a minute. Let us just follow this through 
here. We want to sort of get to the facts and basis as much as we 

can. As I take it, you w ant to say that the Bureau of Health figures 
are partially correct. In other words, certain figures for certain 
periods of time you will accept as correct, but you are not going to 
accept their figures as correct for subsequent periods of time? 

Dr. Srvcuair. I wouldn’t put it that way. The census figures we 
take to be correct. The figures on the births, marriages, and deaths 
for each year, which they are prepared to do, we take as correct. Their 
estimates of the number of people, we do not take as correct. 

Senator Smatruers. Let me just ask you this question. 

You do not take their figures as correct as to the total numbers of 
people on the island? 

Dr. Srvcvarr. That is right. 
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Senator SMAtHERs. You take the census figures, the figures of the 
Bureau of Census, as being correct ¢ 

Dr. Srvciarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatruers. Now, the Statehood Commission has supplied 
me with the new edition of All About Hawaii for 1953. I have been 
quoting the 1952 volume. Are these figures that they have in here 
correct? It says that the population of the Territory decreased 7,277 
between July 1, 1951, and July 1,1952. Now, do you agree with that? 

Dr. Srvcriar. I am not prep: as to say. 

Senator Smaruers. The total as of July 1, 1952, was 465,325, this 
says. Are you saying that what is in this book is not true ? 

Dr. Stncnam. I can’t say, because I don’t know the footnote, as to 
where the figures were obtained. 

Senator Smatuers. I am going to read it on down for you. It says: 

The population estimates were prepared by the Bureau of Health Statistics, 
Territory of Hawaii Department of Health. They are based upon final figures 
from the United States Bureau of Census and are derived by use of data on births, 
deaths, migration, and inductees into and discharges from the armed services. 

Dr. Stnciatr. The census figures are for 1950? 

Senator Smatrners. No, they are talking about 1950 and 1952. They 
ire based, this says, upon final figures from the United States Bureau 
of Census and are derived by use of data on births, deaths, migrations, 
and inductees into and discharges from the armed services. Now, 
they get those figures from the United States Bureau of Census, ac- 
cording to this book, They differ considerably from your figures. 
And what I want to get clear: Are you saying that not only are the 
department of health’s figures incorrect and the United States Bureau 
of Census figures incorrect, but that the University of Hawaii’s fig- 
ures are correct ? 

Dr. Stncratr. No, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. Then what are we saying ? 

Dr. Stnctarr. This was so important that we decided that Mr. 
McLane should analyze the board of health figures on precisely that 
point. 

Senator Smatuers. Is this Mr. McLane here? 

Dr. Sinciarr. This is Mr. McLane. And so I would like to have 
him take that up, if you don’t mind. 

Senator Smatruers. I do not mind at all. Of course, you are fa- 
miliar with what they say about “lies, damn lies, and statistics.” 
You can prove almost anything by figures if you fool with them long 
enough. But why did you think it was so important that he had to 
make this study? Did you think that these figures as they are now 
revealed, the figures from the Department of Census, showed facts 
which were unfavorable to Hawaii? Is that why you wanted to study 
it? 

Dr. Stnciarr. No, we wanted the facts, just as you do. 

Senator Smaruers. Well, I am satisfied with the figures of the 
United States Bureau of Census and the Department of Health of the 
Ter ritory of Hawaii. 

Dr. Stnciarr. We aren’t satisfied with the estimates by the depart- 
ment of health. I think he can tell you why we are not. 

Senator Smaruers. Surely. Let us go ahead. 


36061—54—pt. 2——14 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. McLANE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO GOVERNOR KING OF HAWAII—Resumed 


Mr. McLane. I wonder if we could offer a copy of these remarks 
that I have for the Senator. 

Senator SMatuers. May I also, at this point, insert for the record 
these figures from the bureau of health statistics, entitled “Civilian 
Population Estimates—January 1, 1953.” 

The CuarrMan. I think, Senator Smathers, that these two gentle- 
men, Dr. Sinclair and Mr. McLane, were both brought here directly 
as a result of your request made for a study of statistics. 

Senator Smatuers. That is right. I am very happy to have them 
here, and I am anxious to hear what they have to say, and I think 
they are doing a very commendable job. But, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a part of the record, if we can, so that we will know what 
we are talking about, the chart from the Bureau of Health Statistics, 
Tabulation, and Analysis Section, of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled, 
“Civilian Population Estimates—January 1, 1953.” I would like to 
make that a part of the record. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. Hand it to the reporter. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Civilian population, estimates, Jan. 1, 1953, Territory of Hawaii 


QEOGRAPHIC ARKA 
rerritory of Hawaii_... 
County of Hawaii 


City of Hilo 


Balance of count 
County of Honolulu 


City of Honolulu 
Balance of county 


County of Kalawao.. 
County of Kau 


Island of Kauai 
Island of Niihau 


County of Maul 


Island of Lanai 
Island of Maui 
Island of Molokai (exclusive of Kala- 


Wao)... 


All race 


Hawaiian 
Part-Hawaiian - .- 
Caucasian 
Chinese . - 
Japanese . - 
Filipino _- 
Other... 


12, 65 
78, 850 | 
38, 600 | 75, 238 | 
2,052 | 33, 543 
72 | 186, 969 
61, 252 
22, 238 


DO a1 


10, 593 
7, 332 
4,313 


Puerto Rican 
Korean 
Other races '. 


Oo 


| 


1 “Other races’’ include Negro, Samoan, Hindu Indians, etc. 


Estimates are based on the Bureau of the Census, civilian population of Apr. 1, 1950, births, deaths, mi- 
gration, and inductees into the Armed Forces. 
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The Cuairman. Did you want to continue, then, with your state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. McLane. I have a written statement here, Senator, and I am 
not going to read all of it, but I would like to have it go into the 
record. 

The CHatrRMan. It may. 

Mr. McLane. It is in 2 parts, Senator. The first part has to do 
with the United States official Bureau of Census figures and how 
they are obtained. The second part goes briefly into the question 
you just put to Dr. Sinclair as to the board of — s figures. One 
is a Federal count and is official, the other is a Territorial estimate 
proposed for local State use as a guide. 

My statement indicates that the United States census of popula- 
tion reports for Hawaii show a growth in the number of inhabitants 
of this Territory from 154,001 in 1900, when the islands were made 
an ineorporated Territory of the United States, to 499,794 at the 
census of 1950. 

You had before you a few moments ago the complete statistical 
analysis from these Federal census reports, showing what has hap- 
pened in the 50 years since we have been a part of the United States. 
It is that wide chart you were talking about a moment ago. I have 
ist indicated the 1950 figures in my statement. 

The tabulation for 1950 lists the racial background of the inhabi- 
tants as follows: 


Hawaiian 
2. Caueasian 
Chinese 
4. Filipino _.-. 
5. Japanese... 
6. Other 





I indicate that the determination of the racial composition of the 
inhabitants of this Territory was made by the United States census 
enumerators on the basis of specific directions and explanations from 
the Bureau of the Census. These directions are explained in the 1959 
census report as follows: 

And then I have quoted directly from that 1950 census report. 
You perhaps have seen it. It is this red booklet, 1950 United States 
Census of Population, Hawaii, General Characteristics. 1 quote from 
it as follows: 

The concept of race as it has been used by the Bureau of the Census is derived 
from that which is commonly accepted by the general public. It does not, there 
fore, reflect clear-cut definitions of biological stock and most categories obviously 
refer to nationalities. Separate statistics are given in this bulletin for Ha- 
waiians, Caucasians, Chinese, Filipinos, and Japanese. 

What has happened over the years is that the various races, like the 
Spanish and the Portuguese and others, have been put into one race, 
rather than keeping them as separate races. They got to be too small 
a group, and they couldn’t trace their ancestry. 

Senator Smaruers. Would you rather finish first and then have me 
question you ? 
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Mr. McLane. May I? 

Senator Smaruers. Any way you want. 

Mr. McLane (reading) : 

Hawaiian.—This classification includes all persons who are part Hawaiian as 
well as fullblooded Hawaiians. 

Other races.—This category includes Koreans, Negroes, other Polynesians, 
Puerto Ricans, et cetera. 

Mixtures of Caucasian and other races are classified according to the race of 
the nonwhite parent. Mixtures of nonwhite races, other than Hawaiians, are 
classified according to the race of the father. 

Race mixture was obtained by asking the question, “Is this person of mixed 
race?” 

I feel that is important, because they didn’t ask you whether you were 
mixed Spanish and French, or mixed Scotch and Ir ish, or what kind 
of a mixture, but just, “Is this person of mixed race?” 

Race mixture was obtained by asking the question, “Is this person of mixed 
race?” for every person enumerated. Since mixtures of Caucasian and any 
other race are classified according to the race of the nonwhite parent, no person 
classified as Caucasian can, by definition, be of mixed race. 

On the basis of these instructions, the statistics gathered contain 
such tallies as the following. This is an actual case. The son of : 
prominent citizen of Hawaii is considered to have one-sixteenth Ha. 
Waiian ancentry; he is married to a Caucasian girl from the mainland, 
and their children are, by Census Bureau definition, “Hawaiians,” 
even though the degree of Hawaiian ancestry is slight. 

A similar marriage of a male who has nine-tenths, three-fourths, 
one-fourth, one-sixteenth, or any stated amount of so-called mixed 
blood with a female of one of Hawaii’s “pure blood” races, would 
have the offspring classified by the Census Bureau as that of the father, 
unless he is a “Hawaiian,” or a “Caucasian.” It is a pretty arbitrary 
but a very necessary classification. 

A table shows the classification more clearly : 


Race « 





of father Race of mother Race of child 





1. Caucasian Hawaiian _- vane > Hawaiian. 
Caucasian Caucasian, 
Chinese Chinese. 
Filipino . ies Filipino, 
Japanese _ _.. : a Japanese. 
2. Hawaiian Hawaiian. - Hawaiian, 
Caucasian Do, 
Chinese = stiittectiabé Do, 
Filipino__._- ead Do, 
Japanese blddddnddwedstecaben Do. 
3. Chinese Hawaiian ce 7 saab — Do. 
Caucasian ; ; ewes | Chinese. 
I one teed han deSbR ode ae Do. 
Filipino ‘ os ‘ Do. 
Japanese _ _- Lo ae Do. 
4. Filipino = 5. ‘ ..----| Hawaiian. . : — Hawaiian, 
| Caucasian... ... a Filipino. 
Chinese_...--. : : canine | Do, 
Filipino ; Ree | Do. 
[ED ciccwubwisecées hdwlsah } Do. 
5. Japanese... ...--. ehii sus’ snes sdimiien sail SS TE I | Hawaiian, 
Caucasian... - sindebateanaiainmdl | Japanese 
Chinese Sens “ade oe Do. 
Filipino _......- es Sool Do, 
Pe « ek sol. Jock eis cede’ 





If any one of the five male persons of the racial background shown 
in the column to the left married a female of the racial group in the 
center under the caption “Race of mother,” you will notice what the 
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race of the child would be designated according to the Census Bureau. 
If a Caucasian married a Hawaiian girl, the child would be called 
Hawaiian. Ifa Caucasian married a Chinese girl, the child would be 
called Chinese 

The major racial groups in Hawaii in the 50 years since Hawaii 
has been a Territory of the United States, have changed, percentage- 
wise, according to United States Census figures, as follows: 


Percentage by census year 


1910 192 1930 1940 1950 


Hawaiian : M4 20.1 16.3 3.7 5.2 

Caucasians ail 7 20. 4 19.3 

Chinese one aan j 11.3 9.5 8 
4. Filipinos. Peskin 1.2 8. 3 2.4 

Japanese . ‘ sna hawatitin 39.7 41.5 42.7 37.3 

GUN -o<<neee =< 5.5 4.3 8 


Total._- i a ae le ed ae .0 | 100.0} 100 0. | 100. 0 


As you notice, the Hawaiians decreased, from 1900 down to 1930, 
when they started to increase. They are going to increase in numbers 
from now on, because any time a part-Hawaiian marries any other 
race, the offspring is designated “Hawaiian.” There is a great deal 
of intermarriage with the part-Hawaiian people. 

My statement continues: In any such breakdown of racial groups 
in a population as cosmopolitan as that of Hawaii, definitions are 
necessarily broad. Likewise, any analysis of Hawaii’s population, 
on such a basis as shown above, should be made in broad terms. The 
emphasis on such factors as “Hawaiian” ancestry, Caucasian “purity,” 
and the preponderance of weight given to the father’s ancestry, regard- 
less of the degree of racial strain, leaves much to be desired from the 
sti undpoint of statistical usefulness. 

Throughout recent years the Territorial board of health—this starts 
my second phase, on the question about the board-of-health figures, 
Senator; it is about the bottom of the page—has estimated, on the 
basis of the best available data, the semiannual changes in the popu- 
lation of Hawaii. 

Confusion has resulted from the use of these “estimates” as opposed 
to the use of official United States census “counts,” for a number of 
reasons. For instance, United States census reports have included 
members of the Armed Forces residing in the area, while Territorial 
estimates did not. Certain assumptions have been made in compiling 
Territorial intercensal figures. Guesses had to be made as to the racial 
characteristics of travelers to and from Hawaii and the mainland of 
the United States, via either air or surface transportation. 

The name “Robert E. Lee,” for example, on a Hawaii passenger 
list may have been accredited by the health department with equal 
reason to the Hawaiian, Caucasian, Chinese, or Korean categories. 
We have many Chinese named “Lee,” a lot of Koreans named “Lee,” 
and probably some from Virginia named “Lee.” Health Department 
statisticians must decide the racial type for statistical purposes from 
names on the passenger lists, and we have thousands of passengers 
coming to and from the islands every year. 
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The Cuairman. There is no record made of the racial ancestry of 
passengers ¢ 

Mr. McLanr. There may be on surface transportation, but I have 
traveled several times, and I just can’t recall offhand, Senator, whether 

I have ever filled out a form showing that I have Scotch-Irish ances- 
try, or that I am a Caucasian, or whatever I might be called. 

Do you recall, Mr. Farrington ? 

Delegate Farrincron. They ask you where you were born, I be- 
lieve, and that is all. 

Mr. McLane. Just to see that you are a citizen, I suppose. 

The Ciaran. I have made sever: al trips myself, and I do not 
recall that I was ever asked the question. 

Mr. McLane. In 1950, prior to availability of data from the 1950 
provisional tabulations by the Census Bureau, or the official census 
report, Hawaii had estimated that its population was 525,478 civilians. 
The figures were compiled as Dr. Sinclair indicated, from the births, 
deaths, and arrivals and departures. 

Now, the births and deaths we know, because we have a registra- 
tion of the same. But the arrivals and departures by public transpor- 
tation we do not know accurately. 

Shortly after the 1950 health department estimates of 525,473 were 
made, the provisional census figures showed 467,711 civilians in 
Hawaii. In other words, health de ~partment estimates were excessive, 
missed according to the provisional census figures, by 57,762. The 
difference was attributed to warworkers who must have left Hawaii 
without having been tallied. 

When official United States census figures for 1950 were announced, 
the official Hawaiian population was listed as 499,794 persons. In- 
tead of the estimated 81,911 Caucasians thought by the health depart- 
ment to have been in Hawaii in 1950, there were actually 114,793, of 
which 22,500 were probably military, or probably 10,382 more Cau- 
casians than was estimated. 

One conclusion from the above is that official United States census 
figures for Hawaii are accurate as to total numbers only, and not as to 
racial heritage. Another is that Hawaii’s estimates of race in inter- 
censal years are based upon such crude and unreliable data that their 
use is limited. 

Hawaii’s population looks forward to statehood and the day when 
it will be generally accepted not as a composite of distinctive racial 
groups but as the all-American State that it is. 

As a part of my comment, I would like to insert in the record a let- 
ter from the president of the Territorial board of health, Dr. Richard 
K. C. Lee, in which he indicates in the last paragraph : 


It is for the above reasons— 
and they are reasons much like I have just given, Senator— 


that the Territorial department of health feels that accurate comparisons and 
trends in racial composition of the population of Hawaii can only be secured by 
by using official United States census data. 

He says in the paragraph above that— 


Until more reliable data on the racial characteristic of population movement 
can be found, the Territorial department of health is seriously considering the 
discontinuance of its preparation of population estimates by race. 


The CHAIRMAN. 





Very well. 
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(The correspondence referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
TERRITORY OF HAWATI, 
Honolulu, June 26, 1953. 
Mr. GrorceE H. MoLANeE, 
Care of Hon. Joseph R. Farrington, Delegate from Havcaii, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McLAneE: It is the opinion of the Territorial health department that 
in any important deliberation such as the current Senate hearings on statehood 
for Hawaii, the most reliable statistics to be used in comparing racial breakdown 
of the population of Hawaii are those presented in the official 1950 United States 
census reports rather than the intercensal population estimates of the Terri- 
torial department of health. This is because the 1950 United States census data 
are based upon actual counts whereas the estimates of the Territorial department 
of health are based in some instances upon crude data which may be subject to 
different types of error. 

Certain assumptions have also been made in the preparation of Territorial 
health department population estimates because accurate information on racial 
characteristics of the people entering and leaving the Territory by air and surface 
carriers which was available in the 1940's, is no longer required by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the Federal Government and thus is not 
available to the Territorial health department. 

The lack of other reliable source of information on racial characteristic of 
people leaving the Territory in a period when the general trend in population 
movement is outward, creates a serious problem in preparing accurate population 
estimates by race for the Territory. 

Two basic assumptions made by the Territorial department of health because 
of the lack of reliable data on racial characteristic of the population of Hawaii, 
might be responsible for some of the decline in Caucasian group: 

1. The majority of the 22,000 servicemen listed in the official 1950 census report 
were assumed to be Caucasians and were subtracted from the Caucasian group 
in preparing civilian population estimates. 

2. The majority of the people leaving Hawaii since the 1950 census were 
assumed to be Caucasians. If accurate race data were available, the total num- 
ber of Caucasians would be increased to the extent that the above assumptions 
are not correct. 

Until more reliable data on the racial characteristic of population movement 
ean be found, the Territorial department of health is seriously considering the 
discontinuance of its preparation of population estimates by race. 

It is for the above reasons that the Territorial department of health feels that 
accurate comparisons and trends in racial composition of the population of Hawaii 
ean only be secured by using official United States census data. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHarp K, C. Ler, M. D., 
President, Board of Health. 


Aprit 23, 1958. 
Mr. C. Nits TAVARES, 
Chairman, Statehood Commission, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Dear Mr. TAvAREs: In response to the inquiry of your executive secretary, 
the following explanation is given regarding the article appearing in the April 
14, 1953, issue of the Honolulu Advertiser on the decline of 111,019 in the Cau- 
easian population of the Territory of Hawaii from July 1948 to January 1, 1953. 

The Advertiser article quoted population statistics issued in 1948 by the Bureau 
of Health Statistics which have since been revised on the basis of the official 
April 1950 Census Burean reports. The announcement of the revision was given 
wide publicity in the August 5, 1950, issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

The revised estimate for the Caucasian population as of July 1948 was approxi- 
mately 116,967 (23.8 percent of the population), instead of 180,480 (33.4 percent 
of the population), as originally reported. Thus the decline in the Caucasian 
population from July 1948 (116,967) to January 1953 (69,461) was actually 
47.506, instead of 111,019, as reported by the Advertiser based on unrevised 
1948 data. 
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The overestimation in the original July 1948 Caucasian population total was 
probably due to the tremendous shifts in the wartime population of the Territory 
and the difficulty in securing accurate and reliable data. 

The civilian population statistics issued semiannually by the Bureau of Health 
Statistics are estimates based on reports from different sources. 

The most accurate statistics available on the Territorial population based upon 
an actual count are the 1950 Census Bureau reports. 

Attached is a table showing the original and revised civilian population esti- 
mates for July 1, 1948, the 1950 official census reports which include 22,700 mili- 
tary personnel, and the January 1953 civilian population estimates. 

Very truly yours, 


RicHArD K. C. Les, M. D., 
Director of Public Health, 

Senator Smaruers. What is the date on that letter? 

Mr. McLane. June 26, 1953. 

The Cuarrman. When you take a census—I presume the last one was 
1950—do they not make a record of their racial ancestry ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, Senator. Here is a photocopy from the official 
United States census report. It is page 13. That is what I used. 
You might like to have a copy. Notice that it shows the total popu- 
lation by male and female. In the right-hand column the races are 
broken down in the six categories of Hawaiian, Caucasian, Chinese, 
Filipino, Japanese, and “other” races. Enumerators do that on the 
basis of the definition that unless one is a Caucasian or a Hawaiian, 
the race of the father for offspring of such marriages is used. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you a couple of questions, if I may. 
Dr. Lee’s letter from the Department of Health, written on June 26, 
1953, was written just this past Saturday ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. I presume it was written in anticipation of these 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatruers. It was written, obviously, after the original 
Department of Health bulletin came out, which showed 111,000 less 
Caucasians there since July 1948. 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Well, who appoints this Dr. Lee to that job 
he has got ? 

Mr. McLane. The Governor of Hawaii. 

Senator Smarners. And the Governor of Hawaii is very much for 
statehood ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think that these people are going to any 
lengths to get Dr. Lee, who is obviouslv working under the Governor, 
and whose original figures, when this particular question was up, 
showed that 111,000 Caucasians have left the Territory since July 
1948—do you think now they are sort of putting this Dr. Lee under the 

gun, so to speak? 

Mr. McLane. Well, I think that is an embarrassing question in a 
way, Senator, but I would say definitely the answer is “No,” for two 
reasons. 

Senator Smaruers. Would you agree with me that it begins to look 
a little like that? 

Mr. McLanr. No, sir, I wouldn’t. And if I may put something else 
in the record, I will show you why. 
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Senator Smatuers. Why, then, would not the figures which were put 
out earlier this year, which this same fellow put out—why, then, 
would he be required to go through this rather tortured reasoning to 
explain now that what he originally said was not true? 

Mr. McLane. Dr. Lee was appointed president of the board of health 
on or about April 1 of this year. He had worked in the board of 
health prior to that time, but he was not responsible for these statistics. 

Senator Smaruers. What happened to the one who was responsible 
for the statistics ? 

Mr. McLane. There was a change of administration and the former 
president resigned. When Samuel Wilder King became the Governor 
of Hawaii he appointed the assistant, the second man in position. 

Senator Smaruers. You do not think these figures that were pre- 
pared by Dr. Lee’s predecessor had anything to do with his departure ¢ 

Mr. McLanr. Senator, I hate to say it, but these figures were pre- 
pared by the man taken from the Territory of Hawaii, as their chief 
statistician, by the State of Florida. 

Senator Smatuers. Well, they must be pretty accurate then. That 
would indicate that that man, coming from the department of health, 
is a good citizen and knows how to count. Why do you people, not 
him but you people, now come in and start giving these rather tortured 
explanations as to how he really didn’t mean to arrive at these figures ? 

Mr. McLane. What I am trying to get at is that the United States 
Census Bureau has actual counts, whereas the board of health has 
very unreliable data from which to make the estimates. But there is 
no law against the board of health making estimates of what they think 
has happened. 

I might say this. I would like you to look at this first, and then we 
can put it in the records, but it is the only copy I have with me, and 
[ would like to use it for a moment to make a comment. Just before 
1950, Senator Butler had been much interested, as you are, in our popu- 
lation figures. He circulated a letter at one time, as I recall, pointing 
out the great loss of Caucasians in Hawaii following the end of the 
war. But he used these same estimates that we were using in Hawaii 
and that you have just discussed. As I say, they were based on esti- 
mates of population, and there was compounding of the error year 
after year from the 1940 census. 

Senator Smatuers. Can I interrupt you to say that as to the figures 
that we were using, it seems strange to me, as you made that state- 
ment a moment ago: These figures are official, you say, in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and those are the figures that you use. You come to 
these hearings, however, and you want to disown any parentage or 
any relation whatever with these figures, because some of us have taken 
these figures to raise a question which we think should be answered. 

Mr. McLane. No; I am not trying to disown them, Senator. We 
are using them. We use them every year, between the 10-year periods 
when we don’t have any official United States census figures. It is the 
best guide that we have. 

Senator Smatuers. And you want to stand by them until somebody 
begins to question them? Or do you want to stand by them? 

Mr. McLane. We will stand by them as long as we publish them. 
And if we continue to publish them, we will stand by them as the best 
estimate we can make between census periods. 
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Senator Smatuers. Did you not publish these figures, where it 
showed 111,000 Caucasians have left since July 1948? Is that not the 
department of health figure ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes; their estimated figure. 

Senator Smaruers. And those are fhe ones you are standing by ? 

Mr. McLane. Yes; until official census figures are available. Here 
is a tabulation compiled at the request of myself and Senator Butler. 
It is dated September 5, 1950, a date prior to the time that Dr. Lee 
became head of the department of health. These revised figures were 
compiled by the man who went to Florida. 

Senator Smatruers. Which one of these men went to Florida? Dr. 
Lee? 

Mr. McLane. No; a man named Taff. 

In September 1950, on the basis of the fact that he then had official 
United States census statistics to use rather than what he had been 
using over the years, without any really sound basis upon which to 
base these figures, he made revisions in the estimates. He says in his 
footnote about the revised figures he made: 

The population was estimated by working backward from the 1950 provisional 
census (adjusted to exclude the military as of July 1) to July 1, 1946 ; and working 
forward from the 1940 census (adjusted to July 1 and excluding the military) to 
July 1, 1945. The sum of the excesses of births over deaths plus net migration 


from July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1950, showed an excess of 32,680 persons over the 
difference between the 1940 and 1950 population figures. 


What he is stating is that guesses were made and were 32,680 in error 
when the actual census figures were available. 
Senator Smarners. You had a United States census taken in 1940, 


did you not? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir; the official United States census. 

Senator Smatruers. And one taken in 1950? 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. And this tabulation is a revised estimate 
of the population on a year-to-year basis based on the figures from 
the 1940 and the 1950 censuses. 

Senator Smaruers. However, if the 1940 figure shows one thing and 
the 1950 figure shows another thing from the United States Bureau 
of the Census, you would be willing to accept that as correct? 

Mr. McLane. Oh, we have. No question about that. 

Senator Smarners. Well, let me ask you this question, which I 
asked Dr. Sinclair. Here in All About Hawaii, which again is pub- 
lished by—I always like to give Farrington a little publicity—the 
Star Bulletin, they say here: 

The population estimates were prepared by the Bureau of Health Statistics, 
Territory of Hawaii Department of Health. They are based upon final figures 
from the United States Bureau of the Census and are derived by use of data 
on births, deaths, migration, and inductees into and discharges from the armed 
services. 

Now, this figure originally showed 111,000 Caucasians leaving. 
Anyway, here we have another figure, a later figure, apparently, 
which was supplied to me by the statehood commission, this book, 
which shows that the Caucasians have decreased from January 1, 
1952, from 75,232, to July 1, 1952, in a 6-month period, dropping down 
to 68,600, a 12.6 percent decrease in civilian population. And that 
is not including military. 

Mr. McLane. That is right. 
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Senator Smaruers. Now, it says here that these figures are taken 
from a combination of the Territory of Hawaii Department of 
Health, United States Bureau of Census, and by the use of data on 
births, deaths, migration, inductees into and discharges from the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. McLane. Yes, sir. Senator, I offer for the record a letter 
dated April 23, 1953, in which this same board of health that you 
are quoting from there has set-forth a revised estimate of the 1948 
figures you quoted earlier showing an error in estimate of 40,706 
from 1948 to 1950. 

Senator SmarHers. You mean you have got them to revise some 
more figures ? 

Mr. McLane. Oh, they have a statistician who has to earn a liv- 
ing, you see, so he keeps revising figures all the time. 

Senator SMaruers. I will tell you this. He will never be without 
a job at the rate he is going. 

Mr. McLane. The latest population estimates for the Territory c‘ 
Hawaii as of January 1, 1953, are indicated on this chart. 

(See letter, p. 209.) 

Senator Smaruers. The thing that is so obvious to me, and I just 
would like for you to answer it: All these letters and all this data 
suddenly come up in 1953, after the story came out, innocuous, ap- 
parently, from the department of health, about the 111,000 Caucas- 
ians. That was, of course, just buried in the report. 

Then Senator Johnston of South Carolina picked that up and made 
something out of it on April 3. That is when he put it in the record. 
3ut he started talking about it prior to that. 

Then here we come along with another figure on April 23, the day 
that he put in the record a revised and corrected estimate, and we 
vet letters, and then he gets fired, and new statisticians come in, and 
the figures don’t mean anything any more. 

Mr. McLane. He was not dismissed, Senator, he left of his own 
will and volition. 

Senator Smaruers. If he went to Florida, that is understandable. 
3ut the whole thing looks a little bit, as we said earlier, like “lies, 
damn lies, and statistics.” You can prove almost anything. 

Mr. McLane. The only answer to that, Senator, is that in 1950, 
in September, as soon as it was possible to get the 1950 official census 
counts, rather than 10 years of estimating on not too sound basis, 
the change was made. This is a table that I would like to put in the 
record to show those corrections. 

The CHamman. Very well. 
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Estimated civilian population,’ by race by year, Territory of Hawaii, July f, 


1940-50 


_|__Part 
Hawai- 
| ian 


Cauca- 
sian 


Puerto | 


All races Rican 
| 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1045 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


| 14,359 | 56,470 

, 246 2, 444 

, 126 , 688 

, 922 | 57,127 
3, 720 , THO 
3, 486 | 62,008 
3, 366 4, 747 9, 356 
3, 239 | 67, 668 9, 6 
3,129 | 70,698 9, 8 
3,027 | 73,865 | 10, 


28, 834 
| 29, 237 
29, 402 


, 660 

5, 119 

51, 209 

250 

58, OR4 

, 153 

47, 127 
91, 146 | 


29, 670 
29, 951 


30, 190 


29, 486 | 
20, 745 | 


| 29, 044 | 


30, 711 | 


| 
Chinese) Japanese Ke rean 


| 


| 

| 157,990 | 6,9 
159,535 | 6,8 

| 162, 550 

161, 710 

164, 251 | 

166, 917 

172, 079 

175, 600 | 

179, 893 | 

183, 315 | 


| 


52, 607 
52, 061 
53,118 
53, 638 
53, 
5A, 
62, 
62, 
61, 
61, 


627 
681 


802 
523 


Filipino 


884 | 


490 | 


All 


others 


1950 
1950, actus ul. 


2,947 | 77,132 | 10, 3! 
86, 091 


30, 566 | 
| 114, 793 | 32, 376 
| | ' 


61, 
61, 


040 


184, 732 ’ 
499, 184, 611 071 20, 852 
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! The population was estimated by working backwards from the 1950 provisional census (adjusted to 
exclude the military as of July 1) to July 1, 1946; and working forward from the 1940 census (adjusted to 
July 1 and excluding the military) to July 1, 1945. The sum of the excesses of births over deaths plus net 
migration from July 1, 1940, to July 1, 1950, showed an excess of 32,680 persons over the difference between 
the 1940 and 1950 population figures. This figure was presumed to represent the number of civilian defense 
workers who left the Territory on Army and Navy transports before 1946 and who, because of wartime 
restrictions, were not cleared by the U. 8. Office of Immigration. This figure of 32,680 was used as addi- 
tional out-migration during 1945. 


Source: Territory of Hawaii Department of Health, Bureau of Health Statistics, Tabulation and Analysis 
Section, Sept. 5, 1950. 


Population estimates, Territory of Hawaii 


| 

Revised civilian | 
population esti- 

mates, July 1948 1 3) 


| Original civilian 
population esti- 
| mates, July 1948 ! 


Number 


Civilian popu- 
lation estimates, 
Jan. 1, 1963! 


Census reports, 
April 1950 3 


‘| 
| “| 
|Number| Percent eh Po Percent 

| 


Percent 


|Number, Percent 
| 


Japanese _ . _- 179, 893 
Hawaiian and part- -Hawai- | | 
ian 
Caucasian _- 
Filipino... _.- 
Chinese. -__.--. 
Other 4 


| 
176,280 | 326 183, 600 36.8 | 189, 219 40. 4 
80, 760 | 
| 180, 480 
53, 640 | 
30, 530 


18, 810 3. 


83, 827 | 
| 116, 967 | 
61, 802 
30, 190 
18, 467 


92, 644 | 
69, 461 | 
62, 936 | 
32, 139 | 
22, 439 | 


19. 8 


21, 700 | 


| 499, 800 I 100.0 | 468, 838 


Total 540, 500 100. 491, 146 | 


1 Does not include military population. 

2 Revised estimates for July 1948 computed on the basis of 1950 census data. 
3 Includes approximately 22,700 military personnel. 

4Includes Puerto Rican, Korean, and other miscellaneous groups. 


Senator Smatruers. I presume you are going to bring these figures 
to the attention of the publisher of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and 
All About Hawaii so that the 1954 edition will have these corrected 
figures in it rather than these figures of the United States Bureau of 
Census and the Department of ‘Health of the Territory of Hawii. 

Mr. McLane. No, Senator; those figures were correct based on the 
best information available at the time that was published. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you mean to say the best estimates? 

Mr. McLanr. Yes. Those are always called estimates. 

Senator Smaruers. So you have now changed your estimates. 
other words, it is a different estimation. 

Mr. McLane. They change every year. 

Dr. Srnciarr. It’s a guesstimate, I believe. 


In 
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Senator Smaruers. I am beginning to think all of it is. 

Dr. Stncratr. That is why yesterd: ay I brought in the official figures 
from the census from 1900 to 1950. I then gave the figures on the 
births and deaths and marriages for 1950 and 1952 to “indicate the 
trend. We are trying to present accurate figures. We are not trying 
to cover up anything. 

Senator Smaruers. Is this your estimate? 

Dr. Srvcriair. No, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. You counted these people? 

Dr. Srvcuatr. The census did, in 1950. But the births, deaths, and 
marriages are actual counts. That is not a guesstimate. That is an 
actual fact. So we have the trend for the last 2 years. That is all I 
was showing. 

Senator Smatuers. JI would say, from the figures you presented yes- 
terday, that there is about as rapid a population increase there as in 
Puerto Rico, if not more rapid. For I notice that in 1951 the birth 
rate was 30.6 and the death rate was only 6.0, which would be a birth 
rate five times greater than the death rate. And the same is un- 
doubtedly true from 1950 up to the present time; which would indi- 
cate that Hawaiian Territory, having only about a third of it in arable 
land, and being dependent principally upon the pineapple industry 
and the sugar industry, and we hope later on a flourishing tourist 
business, you might be in for the same economic difficulty that we find 
Puerto Rico today, due to becoming one of the most heavily popu- 
lated areas of the world. Would you not say that your figures would 
indicate that there is a growing problem ? 

Dr. Stncuiarr. I think that is probably true. Our population in a 
measure is limited by arable land and by water. Water is very im- 
portant. I happen to be a member of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 
and we want to take some of the business away from Florida, you 
see, out there. 

Senator Smaruers. Fine. 

Dr. Srncrair. And I even made a trip to Florida to see what you 
are doing down there on that basis. 

But it is a problem. However, I think it is an American problem. 

Mr. McLane. Senator, in 1945, the Senate Interior Committee 
asked the United States Bureau of Census to make a population 
estimate for Hawaii, based on their knowledge of statistical meth- 
ods. On page 33 of the report called, Preliminary Study with Ref- 
erence to H. R. 49, which was the Hawaii statehood bill at that time, 
there is a table headed, “Civilian population of Hawaii by race, 
1930 to 1980.” It indicates that in 1930, in all races in Hawaii there 
were 332,045 people; in 1940, 396,726. And then projecting the 
population without any migrations, they thought in 1960 there 
would be 633,977, and in 1980, 754,893; which doesn’t look like too 
rapid a growth. Our judgment might be, on the basis of the last 
census in 1950, which came 5 years after this estimate was made 
by the Federal Government itself, that we probably will not reach 
633,977 by 1960. 

Senator Smaruers. Just for my own information, and I hon- 
estly do not have the vaguest idea what should or should not be 
included in what you call the Caucasian group: What peoples do 
you consider as a part of the Caucasian group? 
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Mr. McLane. I really don’t know as I could answer that. 
without looking at the Census Bureau definitions. But I know 
that since 1940, it did combine racial groups it used to list sep- 


arately. It listed Caucasians as one race, Portuguese as another, 


Spanish, I believe, as another race. Now they have put them in 
under the Caucasian definition. 

Senator Smaruers. I notice in a sentence right here in your state- 
ment, you say: 






The concept of race as it has been used by the Bureau of the Census is 
derived from that which is commonly accepted by the general public. 
Mr. McLane. That is the Bureau’s statement. 
Senator Smaruers. No, this is your statement. 














It does not, therefore, reflect clear-cut definitions of biological stock and 
most categories obviously refer to nationalities. 

Mr. McLane. That is a quote, Senator, from its report. 

Senator SMarHers. What you did, then, was to broaden the case 
of what you consider Caucasians. 

Mr. McLane. That is what the Federal Government did. 

Senator Smaruers. Well, the Federal Government’s figures showed 
that there was a decrease in the number of Caucasians; whereas your 
figures show that there was an increase. And what I gathered from 
what you had to say was that the reason for the increase in your figures, 
was that you broadened the base of the definition. And I do not know 
that that is not correct. Frankly, I do not know who should be in- 
cluded in the Caucasian group. I thought maybe you could tell me. 

Mr. McLane. No, I do not know, Senator. 

Senator Smarners. But that is what actually happened here, that 


in order to show the increase in the Caucasians, you broadened the 
definition. 


Mr. McLane. The Federal Government broadened it. 

Senator SMatruers. The Federal Government came out with a 
different result than you did. 

Mr. McLane. No, I came out with no result, Senator. I am 
just quoting the Federal figures as actual counts and indicating 
thtt the board of health uses an estimate every year between the 
10-year census counts, as a guide only. I do not think there is any 
answer to what you want to know, actually. 

Dr. Stncrarr. Of course, our point is that these are all American 
citizens, that are American citizens, and we would like to have them 
treated as such, whatever it is. I made a suggestion at one time of two 
individuals for office, and I was surprised to be told, “You can’t have 
these, because they are of Chinese descent.” I have forgotten they 
were Chinese when I made the recommendation. Some Democrats 
asked me to make recommendations for the local Territorial senate 
in Hawaii. And I named two people. And I had forgotten that they 
were both of Chinese descent. Well, that isn’t good politics, but I am 
saying that to indicate the fact that we don’t consider this important. 
They are American citizens. 

Senator Smaruers. You had lived in Japan previously, had you 
not ? 

Dr. Srvciatr. A number of years ago: yes. 

Senator Smaruers. I will ask you the question that I asked Mr. 
Fasi yesterday. Do you not feel that even South Koreans, for ex- 
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ample, who have evidenced their willingness to fight against com- 
munism and their desire for independence and democracy, should be 
probably admitted on the same basis as the Japanese and possibly on 
the same basis as Hawaiians? Do you think you should differentiate 
between any of these people? They are all fighting against com- 
munism and against evil. 

Dr. Sinciarr. Admitted to what? 

Senator Smariers. Admitted to the United States and given the 
same privileges as al] the rest of us from Alabama and Michigan and 
Nebraska are given. 

Dr. Stncuarr. I don’t subscribe to that. I am not quite clear what 
you mean though. You don’t mean being admitted as a State? 

Senator Smarners. But you are talking about all these people, 
that we should not recognize any differences between them, that what 
we should look at is how they think and how they feel. 

Dr. Stncuair. I would make a special distinction on that, because 
the people in Hawaii have shown themselves to be thoroughly Ameri- 
can. Ninety-nine percent of the children in our schools were born in 
Hawaii. Unfortunately, they have adopted some the bad habits of the 
average American, gumchewing and slang, for example. When you 
yo toa ball game in Hawaii you do not know that you are not in some 
mainland city. 

Senator SmarHers. That is the great thing about Americans. 
Wherever they go, they do that. You go to Puerto Rico, and you 
find very much the same thing. And I presume if we keep our GI's 
in Japan long enough we are soing to find that their tendencies are 
so strong that we will see the effect of that before too long. That is 
all to the good. 

Mr. McLane. They will probably all join the Marines. 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. 

Dr. Srncxiatr. I hope that we will be able to develop in the countries 
of Asia a tendency to come to the American universities for education, 
because I think that is the way to fight communism. As a matter of 
fact, we have a rather big program on just that thing in the University 
of Hawaii, because we think that Hawaii is the great showplace of 
democracy today, so far as Asia is concerned. 

Senator Smatruers. Did you ever have any Communists at the uni- 
versity ¢ 

Dr. Stnciatr. Do you mean faculty or students? 

Senator Smaruers. Faculty. 

Dr. Srncuatr. Fujimoto was a junior chemist in the experiment 
station. And so far as I know, he is the only Communist we ever had 
on the university faculty. 

Senator Smaruers. Is he the one who left to become secretary of the 
Communist Party in Hawaii? 

Dr. Srnciatr. That is right. He was the only one. He never came 
in contact with students. Now, it is not an accident that we do not 
have Communists on our faculty. 

Senator SmatTuers. Sure. 

Dr. Stnciatr. Because the university has adopted a policy of bring- 
ing in a man, say, to a professorship, but he is not on permanent tenure 
for 2 years. We have to make a lot of appointments by letter, as 
you know. In that 2-year period, if we are not satisfied with the ap- 
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pointment for any reason, we simply do not renew the contract. We 
don’t have a single Communist on the university faculty. 

Now, we did have a Communist among the students. There was a 
gentleman who had an excellent record, I think, as a marine, as a 
matter of fact. 

Senator Smarners. Marines cover a wide field. 

Dr. Sinciatr. He got a scholarship, I think, from the Boston Globe. 
I came across a letter in my file welcoming him to the university on the 
basis of his war record and so on. Now, I found out later that he 
was a Communist. I am not charging him with being a Communist. 
I simply say privately that I think he was a Communist. 

Senator Smaruers. Was he the fellow who was on your debate 
team ¢ 

Dr. Stnciatr. Yes. He was a great debater. He was a regular 
student. 

Senator Smaruers. I am not one to pass judgment on whether that 
is a bad thing or a good thing. I don’t know. I think young men 
have aright to make up their own minds what they want to be. 

I cannot think of anything else. I think these figures are sufficiently 
confusing. I cannot figure them out. But I appreciate what you 
have done. 

Dr. Srvciair. The statement was made by somebody that the people 
in Hawaii were very localized in their thinking and didn’t travel to 
the mainland. Now, the University of Hawaii—and may I submit 
this document for the record, giving a few facts on the University 
of Hawaii? I would like to do that, if possible, because it bears out 
what I am trying to sav here. 

The Cuatrman. It may be received as an exhibit and will be filed 
with the exhibits. 

Dr. Stnciarr. In the university we believe we have to limit our- 
selves to those things we can do very well and not attempt to do every- 
thing. We don’t have a medical school, a law school, or a dental 
school, and I hope we don’t try to have them. It would be better for 
our students to go to the mainland for this professional work. 

Every lawyer in Hawaii has studied in a mainland college. Every 
doctor in Hawaii has studied in a mainland college. Every profes- 
sional man except for the teachers—and some of them have gone—and 
certain engineers have all gone to college on the mainland. This 
fact has given us a broader approach than we otherwise might have. 
We say we are a thoroughly American community and we are proud 
of it. But I say on the ‘basis of what we know about this, people in 
Hawaii travel to a far greater extent than people travel in some States, 
except for the fact th: at, as somebody says, you cannot just jump in 
your car and drive off to Washington when you want to. Aside from 
that, I think we do have a great deal of travel by our citizens. 

Senator Smaruers. How many students are there at the University 
of Hawaii? 

Dr. Stncuarr. In the regular session, about 5,000. If we include 
in our figures the figures some universities include, namely, summer 
—— and evening classes for college credit, last year we touched 

“arly 13,000 students, which I think is remarkable. We have a fac- 
ulty and staff of about 800. 

Senator Smarners. Let me ask you this question: Your figures show 
that from 1920 you had a population of about 255,000, and in 1950 you 
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had close to 500,000, which is a doubled population in a period of 30 
years. Now, with the prospect of five new babies being born for every 
person that dies at the rate we are going now, what do you think is 
going to be the prospect for total population, and what will be the 
economic situation there within the next 20 years? 

Dr. Stnciarir. That again is a guesstimate, and I would get into the 
Department of He: alth provinces if I answered that now. As George 
pointed out, we figure that we may level off at about 600,000. I have 
that feeling myself. Certain influences may come in that will alter 
that figure. 

Senator Smaruers. You see, however, that that is a rather serious 
a economic ally speaking, with 5 peop le being born to eve ry 
1 who dies, and the population continuing to grow at a treme ndously 
rapid rate. 

Dr. Stvciatr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Smaruers. And if the Federal Government, which is today 
the biggest employer, a Government which today hires, roughly, 
40,000 people—in other words, there are 40,000 families, which we 
might say would be 125,000 people, who are living off Government in 
some way or other. If that is decreased by a cut in governmental 
expenditures, we might be in a rather serious economic situation, 
might we not? 

Dr. Stnciatr. I come across that in our board of directors’ meetings 
in the chamber of commerce. We are concerned about this. But we 
say problems make for a healthy community. And we are not afraid 
of them. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Smathers, in connection with the last ques 
tion you asked, about how the economy might level off, that ques- 
tion came up when I was out there in 1947. And some of the most 
interesting interviews that I had in our headquarters were groups of 
students who came down, and from them I learned direct that nearly 
all of them, many of them, at least, planned on it being necessary for 
them to find their employment on the mainland when they get through, 
just like students from our Nebraska University plan on going to New 
York or Michigan or to some other State for their permanent em- 
ployment. And that certainly is the tendency out there. 

As I said the other day, and I repeat again what the doctor just 
said, they do not have professional departments like law and medicine, 
and a big percentage of their college students go on to take profes- 
sional courses. Many of them do. Many of them, fortunately, come 
to Omaha, Nebr., for their medical studies. We have large groups 
of anywhere from 30 to 100, I think, every year. 

Sen: itor SMATHERS. Just one other question. 

The statement was made here as to how m: iny people are traveling 
over here from the Hawaiian Islands. We see that, according to the 
distribution of salaries and wages, 31 percent of the people got less, 
according to this, than $500 a year. No: I take it back. It is 3.1 
percent. When we come on down, we fiiid that—I presume because 
it is a relatively expensive trip—people who did not have consider- 
able money could not come to the mainland. So we see that a great 
bulk of the population group there is as it is here, which is in the 
$2,000- to $2,100-a-year class, which would indicate, it seems to me, 
that we could not have too much travel from the Territory of Hawaii 
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into the United States until travel gets cheaper, which, of course, we 
all hope will happen soon. But it would indicate that, contrary to 
everyone over there having been to the United States and seen it- 

Dr. Srvcuair. No, we wouldn’t make that statement. 

Senator Smaruers. That, of course, is nowhere near supported 
by the figures. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Jabulka ? 

You are now representing the statehood commission, in charge of 
the Washington oflice / 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, could I make one statement 
here? It seems to me if we could get the people from Hawaii who 
have to go back, it would be more convenient. Mr. Jabulka is here, 
and we see him frequently. I have a number of witnesses that I want 
to have testify, but we can get them in later 

The CuarrmMan. We have two other witnesses, but they are not 
going to be ready until noon. 

Mr. Jasutxa. Mr. Dillingham is not here, Senator Smathers, and 
Governor Long is now typing his statement. 

Senator Smaruers. I would like to move, then, that we recess. We 
have the mutual-aid bill over on the floor now. I missed an Oppol 
tunity to offer an amendment to the bill to increase the appropria- 
tion for Latin America, because we had to sit here. We met in the 
Senate until 12 o’clock last night. We met here yesterday until 
o'clock in the afternoon. I would like to go back to my office. I have 
heard Mr. Jabulka several times. 

The CHAIRMAN. We would like to come in at 
through with these gentlemen from Hawai. 

Senator Smatruers. At 2 o’clock, I would like to say to the chairman, 
the Small Business Committee is having a very crucial vote. I 
think it is just 1 vote, that would require about 15 minutes, and then 
| can come back. 

The Cuamman. We will certainly be willing to accommodate you 
now and recess until 2 o’clock. If we have to wait a few minutes for 
you, we will be glad to do that. 

Senator Smaruers. All right, siz 

The CuatrmMan. We all realize how inconvenient it is. I missed 
a vote or two yeste rds ay myse lf. 

Senator Smaruers. I think we are m: king some headway. Per- 
haps we can have these witnesses from Hawaii testify and permit them 
to return to Hawaii. 

The CuHatrman. We would have called Senator Dillingham and 
Governor Long, except for the fact that they will not be here until 
noon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:17 a. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 

t2 p.m. this same day.) 


2 o’clock and get 


AFTER RECESS 


- nator Butter. There is a rollcall vote which will take some time, 
» | think the hearing will be adjourned today to reconvene at 10 
o’clock in this room. 
(Thereupon, at 3:15 p. m., a recess was taken until Thursday, July 
2, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND [INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Hugh Butler, chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present: Senators Butler, Kuchel, Anderson, and Smathers 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 


We will continue the hearings with a statement from Senator Dil- 
lingham. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN F. DILLINGHAM, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, OAHU RAILROAD & LAND CO., AND MEMBER, 
TERRITORIAL SENATE OF HAWAII 


Mr. Dinuineuam. Mr. Chairman, my name is Benjamin F, Dilling- 
ham. I am vice pre sident and cveneral manager of the Oahu Rail 
we & Land Co. in Honolulu, and also member of the Terrtori 
Ss want 

Tl he CHarrMaAn. Will ru proceed, please 

Mr. fone HAM. Mr. Chairman, gentleman, it is a privilege for 
me to appear before your honorable body and I appreciate » the oppor- 
tunity of presenting my views on the question of Hawalian statehood 
Perhaps I should say at the onset that there has been some indication 
that my name was criaealie suggested in the belief that I might be 
among those witnesses appearing in opposition. Permit me to mak 
it clear to you, gentlemen, that I am here to advocate immediate state 
hood for Hawaii 

I was born in Honolulu an e have lived in Hawaii all of my} 36 years, 
except for the 4 years I spent in se hool on Shea m a te ind and 4 years at 
Harvard College. I have Aa a member of t] 1ate of the Hawa 
ian Legislature for the past three biennial sessions. Prior to that I was 
a member of the Board of Supervisors of the City and County of Hon- 
olulu. I believe I know the people of Hawaii—their hopes, fears, and 
aspirations. My relationship with people of all walks of life and 
ethnic backgrounds in the Territory, and particularly on the island 
of Oahu, is on an intimate basis. It is my conviction that Hawaii is 
not only ready for statehood but that they will never be any more ready 


for it, and consequently further postponeme nt of the issue from this 
point on will only do harm rather than good. In the first place, stats 
hood will bring a great and nec essary boost to the morale of our peopl 
As the majority of the people of our Territory are American citizens 
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of Oriental ancestry, it is the belief of most of these people statehood 
is being denied on racial grounds primarily, and that this is a reflec- 
tion upon their loyalty and devotion to America and American prin- 
ciples. 

They have been told by many leaders—political, educational and 
social—both at home and from the United States, that upon definite 
evidence of good citizenship they would be granted full political 
arity with other peoples of the United States, through statehood for 
Hi. wwail. The repeated disappointinents whic h have come to the peo- 
ple of Hawaii through the denial of ste atehood by the Congress, and 
in particular by the Senate of the United States, have affected the mo- 
rale of these American citizens of Oriental parentage (in particular, 
the Jap: anese). This has tended to lower their morale and emphasize 1 
the racial issue which heretofore has been gratifyingly at a minimum. 
Through statehood the whole tone of political and public life would 
be lifted. 

Under our present obsolete form of Territorial government, under 
which our Governor is appointed and we elect only one Territorial! 
official, our Delegate to Congress (without vote), political party lines 
in Hawaii are blurred and the Re Lycger an form of government as it is 
known throughout the rest of the Nation is unc lear and, in fact, un- 
workable. It is consequently difficult to achieve good workable party 
organization to carry out legislative programs and get things done. 

Secondly, as the Territory is now apportioned, control of the legisla- 
ture is vested in the principal outside islands of Hawaii, Maui, Molo- 
kai, Lanai, Kauai, and Niihau, with less than half of the total popula- 
tion of the Territory. The island of Oahu, on the other hand, com- 
prising the city and county of Honolulu, with over half of the popula- 
tion, has minority representation in both the senate and house of 
representatives of the territorial legislature. 

The CuatrmMan. May I| interrupt you for a question about this? 
The representation in the two branches of the legislature in case of 
statehood will be changed ? 

Mr. Dmuinenam. Yes, sir, it will. 

The Cuarrman. In what way! 

Mr. DuuincHam. It will be changed by placing the control of the 
house of representatives on Oahu. Oahu will have control of the 
house of representatives, and the outside islands will have control 
of the senate collectively. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Ditiincuam. The implications of this could be very serious. 
The population of the outside islands is now predominantly labor and, 
with citizenship, this labor controls the vote. This labor is almost 
completely under the control of the ILWU leadership. It is my belief 
that the ILWU leadership is Communist, as evidenced by the convic- 
tion of Harry Bridges and, more recently, the Hawaii seven. The 
ILWU has made a concerted effort to secure control of the Democratic 
Party in the Territory. While not entirely successful their influence 
has been and still is considerable. It is my belief that no Democrat 
can be nominated for public office, particularly on the outside islands 
and to a lesser degree on Oahu, without the blessing (if not the out- 


right support) of labor, which means without the approval of the 
leadership of the ILWU. 
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I would like to implement that statement, Mr. Chairman, by stating 
that when I say nominated, I do not mean necessarily elected. I main- 
tain that if more than two Democrats are to run for the nomination 
on the outside islands for a seat that the Democrats running in the 
primary election who are the least subservient to the ILWU will be 
dropped out. On the various islands there are various seats that 
come up in the various biennials. For instance, Maui in 1952 had only 
one vacant seat. Conseque ntly, whereas in the next biennium they will 
have two vacant seats. Therefore, in the primary two from eac h side 
were nominated for that vacant seat. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me ask you this question right there. You 
say while they may be elected without the help of the ILWU, you say 
they cannot be nominated without the help of the ILWU ? 

Mr. Ditirncuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. How can a fellow who is not already subservient 
to the ILWU even get in the race at all if he cannot be nominated with- 
out their help? 

Mr. Dittincuam. He either runs on the Republican side and runs 
and gets licked, or gives up the ship before running. 

Senator SmarnHers. What your statement amounts to is that nobody 
has ever run from the outside islands for the Senate who actually has 
not been dominated by the ILWU without having been defeated. 
That has been their fate thus far. 

Mr. Dinurncuam. Yes. What I would like to point out also, Sen- 
ator, is that this is something that is new and a thing to be anticipated 
rather than necessarily what has happened in the past, although it 
has happened in the past. Prior to the end of the war, and more 
particularly in the last 3 or 4 years, much of this labor was alien and 
had no vote. But as they attained their citizenship and are now 
becoming vested with a franchise, this situation is becoming more 
and more prevalent, and every sign points to that. 

Senator Smatuers. In other words, then, the ILWU, if they do not 
control the final vote on the outside islands, at least control the party 
machinery on the outside islands. 

Mr. Di1ncuam. That is correct, and the nomination. 

Senator Smatners. Any of the seven Democratic senators who are 
now in the senate—without naming any names—how many of those 
come from the outside islands? 

Mr. Dittrncuam. There are nine from the outside islands. There 
are 6 from Oahu and 9 from the outside islands collectively. Four 
from the island of Hawaii, 3 from Maui, and 2 from Kauai. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you believe, without naming any names, 
from what you just said, that some of those Senators who come from 
the outside islands received their nomination by virtue of the support 
of ILWU? 

Mr. Diuinenam. Yes, sir; and have so admitted to me. 

Senator Smatuers. In other words, the situation is such now that 
if they are even to get the nomination, they have to make common 
cause with the ILWU? 

Mr. Diz1ncuam. Yes, sir; they do. 

Senator Smatuers. You say that is not true, however, on the island 
of Honolulu? 

Mr. Drtr1ncuam. That is true to a lesser degree. 
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Senator Smaruers. It is true, but in a lesser degree? 

Mr. Dirtincnam. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that true in the Republican Party at all? 

Mr. Ditzinenam. I will say the Republicans are also affected by it, 
particularly with respect to the outside islands very definitely, and 

»a lesser degree on the island of Oahu as well. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, to get elected, most anyone 
has to make some sort of ony with the ILWU. 

Mr. Ditiineuam. Sir, let us put it this way. As we are highly 
organized and as labor is very strong, as in any community in which 
vou have a substantial elements of labor, you necessarily have to appeal 
to them. That is only political good sense. 

Senator Smatruers. That is right. 

Mr. Dittincuam. I do not deny for a minute that I have not tried 
to appeal to them also. The fact is that where you want to draw the 
line and make the distinction is between appealing to the rank and 
file, or trying to reach the rank and file through the ILWU leadership. 
That, I think, is substantially the difference between a great many 
people’s approach. 

Senator Smaruers. But there are a number of senators there who 
are elected, and who have received the nomination and who received 
the bulk of their support by virtue of having made common cause with 
the leadership of the IL WU. 

Mr. Dunzincuam. That is correct. 

Senator Smaruers. Which you admit is Communist controlled. 

Mr. Dinuincuam. That is correct. I maintain that they do it for 
practical political reasons. 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. 

Mr. Dizurncuam. Not by any means, and I do not want to infer that 
they themselves are in any way tinged with communism themselves. 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. But in order to get themselves 
elected, and recognizing that the ILWU does control a great portion 
of the vote, they have made common cause for the sole purpose of get- 
ting themselves elected. 

Mr. Dittincuam. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. It is your opinion, as I understand it, that that 
situation exists on the outside islands because many of the aliens are 
getting citizenship rights, and the situation is getting worse, rather 
than better. 

Mr. Ditizrncuam. I maintain it is becoming more emphasized. 

Senator Smatuers. In other words, the hold of the ILWU is in- 
creasing on the outside islands by virtue of the aliens getting citizen- 
ship rights—the aliens having belonged to the IuLWU—and they then 
have the right to vote. 

Mr. Dinuincuam. I maintain their influence over them is increasing 
politically in that way, and to that extent. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any estimate as to the number involved? 
The statement has been made a number of times that the IUWU mem- 
bership totals around 25,000. That includes those who do not have 
citizenship as well as those who do. 

Mr. Dittrncuam. That is right. I have no way of checking this, 
but at the present time, and the most virulent of them are not citizens 
of the United States in the rank and file. 
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Senator Smaruers. If the Territory of Hawaii becomes 
then they are eligible for citizenship. 

Mr. Dimtincuam. They are eligible for it now. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes: they are eligible now. But under the pro- 
visions if they become a State, then do they not become citizens ‘ 

Mr. Dittincuam. Not automatically; no, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Did the McCarran-Walter Act authorize these 
people who have been aliens qui cker opportunities to become citizens? 

Mr. Dinuincu AM. I do not be lie ‘ve SO.A ilthou oh I do not re rally know. 
I do not believe St hep hood woul 1 ee ate a opportunities of be- 
coming citizens any faster than m - the territorial law. 

Senator ercmtes Did not the McCar in-Walter Act authorize 

Ie people liv ing there, the. apanese and Chinese. to become citizens 4 

Mr. Dittincuam. Yes, sir; that is correct. I simply wanted to 
amplify this statement so that there would not be any misunderstand- 
ing. I said “nomination,” now, not “election.” 

Senator SmatTueErs. That is right. 

Mr. Dittrneuam. From the foregoing it can be seen that in effect 
the ILWU can, if it has not already, control to a considerable degree 
the Territorial legislature. 

Two years ago a State constitution for Hawaii was drafted, ratified, 
and approved by the legislature and the people of Hawaii. This 
proposed State constitution will greatly modernize our local govern- 
ment and permit us to solve our local problems far more effectively 
than can possibly be done now. Most important, it will reapportion 
our Territorial legislature whe reby the house of re presentatives will 
be controlled by the island of Oahu, while the senate will be controlled 
by the outside islands collectively. This will redress the present bal- 
ance of power and, to a considerable extent, offset the influence of the 
ILWU labor leadership. 

Senator ANperson. You may have covered this while I was not here. 
How does the population of the island of Oahu compare with the 
population of the outside islands? 

Mr. Dittincuam. Two-thirds to one-third, roughly. 

Senator Anprrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Ditiuincuam. Finally, and what is most important of all on the 
statehood question, is what the contribution of statehood for Hawaii 
will mean to the United States. In Hawaii, we are the westernmost 
part of America. Weare the closest American Territory Socially and 
culturally to the hu one of millions of peo p ‘le of Asia. We are the 
only integral part of » United States in which a majority of the 
peop le are of Asiatic al Polynesian ancestry. While we do not 
claim per fection, we do claim to be the finest living example that a 
of what is meant by racial tolerance under the conception of American 
liberty and opportunity for all peoples. The insidious anti- chieeitien, 
Con munist-inspired propaganda that is being spread through Asia is 
costing U billions, both in arms and in counteracting propaganda. 
Y et, 1n spite of this, millions are t Lug t and convinced to hate us be- 
cause we are being constantly pictured to them as a people imbued with 
strong notions of white supremacy. I am confident that, more than 
anything else, statehood for Hawaii together with granting of inde- 
pendence to the Philippines will overcome these anti-American atti- 
tudes and strengthen our national security. Commonwealths and the 
other semi-independent political suggestions, while sound in many 
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respects, are nonetheless patterned in accordance with the British 
answer to colonial problems. Statehood is an American answer to 
the American concept of political maturity and opportunity. Surely, 
after 50 years of American teaching, no one could expect the people 
of Hawaii to ask for or expect less. Surely, on the basis of deeds, 
could less be reasonably offered to or accepted by them. 

In this crucial phase of world history there is no place in American 
thinking for racial prejudice. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that Hawaii is America’s show- 
case of Americanism to the millions of Asia. We are proud of the 
example we have set not only for Asia but for America and the 
world at large. So long as we remain a Territory, the example is 
clouded by Asiatic attitudes toward colonialism or imperialism. 
Statehood is the opportunity to make the Hawaiian example and the 
American policy clear and bright by making the people of Hawaii 
full-fledged citizens of the U nited States in every way. 

The CHamrMan, Senator Anderson, do you have any questions? 

Senator Anperson. No; thank you very much. It isa fine statement. 

Senator Smatuers. I think it is a good statement, too, but I have 
some questions I want to ask the Senator. Let me say this at the 
outset. You are somewhat in the position in which I find myself. 
Your view is on one side, and your father’s is on the other. My father 
is not here to testify, but I might say in all candor that he went to 
Honolulu this past year, and he became very enthusiastic about it. 
It did not make quite as big an impression on my mother, except that 
Hawaii is beautiful and lovely, and everybody is just sweet and fine. 

[ want to read this to you and see what you think about it. This 


is a telegram to the Honorable Hugh Butler from your father, Walter 
F. Dillingham. | Reading:] 


appear before your committee. Submit herewith statement as requested by you 
Shortage of time necessitates my submitting statement by wire. I should like 
to make clear to your committee that I am not against statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. It simply is my judgment that statehood should not be sought 
or granted at this time because of certain existing conditions. When you were 
here making an official investigation to study Hawaii's qualifications for state 
hood, I reviewed with you your findings and supplied you with reasons why 
I felt it unwise to grant statehood now. It was my impression that you agreed 
with me and with my conclusions. Conditions which then made immediate 
statehood undesirable continue to exist and, in fact, to worsen. Until by their 
own initiative and with adequate help from their National Government the 
people of Hawaii eliminate influences which you and I know to be not only 
undesirable but intolerable, I shall be forced to maintain my position, which I 
believe to be sound and consistent. 


Answering your Globe Wireless message of June 25, regret impossible to 


Now, right on that point, you and your father are in business to- 
gether: are you not? 

Mr. Diti1nenaM. Yes, sir; we are. 

The CuHarrMan. We will have to recess for approximately 5 min- 
utes while we go on the floor for a quorum call. 

(Brief recess. ) 

The CuatrMan. We will come to order, please. 

Senator Smaruers. Your daddy said he thought the conditions 
which he thought originally should not permit statehood have gotten 
worse rather than getting better. I take it what he is talking about 
is the influence of the International Longshoremen’s Workers Union; 
and, from what you said just a moment ago in discussing politics, 
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[ understood you to say that you thought the influence of the ILWU 
was increasing in the outer islands. 

Mr, Diniincuam. Senaten: I want very mu ‘h to be very clear on 
the subject and to try and separate the fact from the hypotheti ‘al or 
what could develop. I feel we are in a very critical phase at the 
moment in the Territory on this whole issue of communism and the 
influence of the ILWU. This influence of theirs on the political scene 
was parti ticularly broad about two sessions ago when the Republican 
legislature put through the closed primary oo It is not a perfect 
closed-primary setup, but it was done in all the best faith in the world 
to try and inject a greater measure of party res sponsibility in the Ter- 
ritory. Before that, everything was sort of f delightfully easy come 
and go. If you were a Democrat, it was fine. If you were a Repub- 
lican, it was fine. If you were a Republican and you went to the 
Democrats and got their help and vice versa for the nomination, it 
was fine. 

The CuatmrMan. That is, they could cross in the vote. 

Mr. Dittincuam. Absolutely; in the nominations just as in the 
general elections. 

The CuarrMan. Did you copy after California? 

Mr. Dittincuam. No, sir; it is not quite like California. You 
could not be both a Republican and a Democrat. 

The CHATRMAN. Yes. 

Senator Kucue.. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that I take 
a dim view of a witness appearing on ba lf of a cause to which I 
feel relatively committed in finding fault with the manner by which 
we in California discharge our elective processes. 

Mr. Ditiincuam. There is nothing in my testimony that is meant 
to cast reflection on California. I am not picking on California in 
any sense of the word here this morning. There is no reflection at 
all on California in anything I say. I am just giving you the facts 
of the tis ition. 

When that happened—incidentally, with the blessing of the ILWU, 
who were lobbying for that bill—why did it happen? The minute 
the party nominating machinery was put in the hands of Democrats 
and Republicans, it made their task of nominating the people they 
wanted to nominate very easy, actually, because at that time they 
were making a very definite drive to take over the Democratic Party. 
So the bill went through and I regret to say I was for it at the time. 
Again, in theory it was excellent. In practice, and from the point of 
view of the Republicans, I think it was just stupid. But it went 
through just the same. 

After that there was a very definite move by the ILWU to take 
over the Democratic Party which was strenuously resisted and no 
more strenuously and effectively resisted than by the Democratic Na- 
tional committeeman who was here as a witness. In fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, I know of no candidate for public office in the Democratic ranks 
who in any way approaches Mr. Fasi’s courage in taking the position 
which he took in the fight against this infiltration. 

I say, and I want the record very specific on the point, he and 
his associates, including the former governors of the Territory, have 
been very successful in counteracting the control and the influence 
of the ILWU within the party machinery. They have been very effec- 
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tive and more power to them. I think it is splendid, so much so 
fact that the ILWU has backed off. 

They have also backed off for another reason. They have been 1 
trouble in the higher echelons, too, with Mr. Bridges, just about to 
be ki ked out of the cow try, al d the fact that he was not was a 
serious blow to us. Also the conviction of the Hawaii 7 a couple of 
weeks ago. With the conviction of those 7 men 2 weeks ago, a very 
marked change can be expected t] i\roughout the body politic of the 
Territory. It is the greatest single victory for Americanism that has 
ever been struck in the Territory since the Soviet Russia was recog- 
nized by us. 

But I think it is important, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for you 
to understand the confusion that exists in our body politic in Hawaii. 
When Mr. Truman made the statement that they were drawing a red 
her ng of en across this thing- it was a lot of boloney- 
when Mr. Acheson in spite of Mr. Hiss’ conviction has never repudi 

ated him in any way, shape, or form—how can you expect us 5,000 
miles away to expect those people who are » led | y the IL WU . who 
have been given pay increase after pay increase year after year, 
and told we may be Comnteumiste but communism to you means pay 

‘eases, how can you expect them to understand the significance 
meaning of communism when there is all the kind of talk 
been dished out there in the Territory from the Presi 

on down. 

Our peop yle, it seems to me, have shown remarkable discretion by 
not becoming further swayed by this thing. It is only the repeated 
and definite position taken by a great many in the community against 
communism and. constant efforts to counteract the confusion that has 
gone on that I believe has held the Territory as well as it has, and 1 
has done extraordinal! ily well, 

Perfe tly frankly, I do not know of a higher test to a community 
than the fact that a jury which was composed of the mixture that it 
was composed of. with all of the confusing evidence submitted to 
them, with ever y attempt at smear and lie by the defense attorneys, 
these jurymen themselves coming from the rank and file of the Terri 
tory, many of them probably wit h relatives or close relatives or friends 
involved i in this thin g through the labor ranks, all the labor ranks 
supporting Mr. Hall and other defense, that they should come out 
after 8 months of the beating which they took and declare a verdict 
of guilty to me is the highest : ee that can be paid t o the 
teaching that has gone on in the Territory of Hawaii for the past 50 
years. I feel that it has exone rain d the pe ople of the Territory be »yond 
any que stion of a doubt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statement has been made, quoting the foreman 
of the jury, that they reached their verdict on the first ballot. 

Mr. Dyvcacie ts I believe that isso. I donot know. At least they 
came to it after 16 hours, which is an amazingly short space of time 
considering the evidence before them of 8 months’ testimony and 
whatnot. 

As I say, the Judge bent over backward. The local press did every 
thing they aa 1 not to try the case. That was not true of the Com- 
munist press; the ILWU radio commentators and others on their 
side were onesided and on the other there was a definite attempt made 
for restraint and objectivity. 
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The CuHairman. I think Members of Congress on both parties have 
been careful in statements they made that they could not be quoted 
as trying to influence the court in any way. 

Mr. DitiincHam. It was a terrific thing. 

The CHarrMan. In fact, there is testimony that has been submitted 
for this hearing which is going to be kept under wraps until it is 
officially released out there. 

Mr. DinttneHam. Senator, the point is that the results of the trial— 
and that is the important thing—the impact when it finally sinks 
in is going to be tremendous. There are already signs of the change 
from the rank and file. They are not going to stand for that kind 
of leadership. 

But I might say again, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that unless 
the administration and the Congress of this country are clear in theit 
own minds in the definement of communism and are consistent In 
their prosecution of it that we are going to continue to flounder as 
is only natural. The change has come in the thinking and attitude 
of our people since the new administration has come in has become 
very pane The whole attitude has tightened up. This convie- 
tion to me is just superlative. It just knocks it in the head once 
and for all. 

Now, the job is to follow it up and not tolerate anything that has 
to do with communism or Communist deception, and in no way give 
quarter to the Communist cause. It is an enemy of this country, as 
some of us have tried desperately to point out to the people at home, 
and must be fought to the death. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you not think Jack Hall is a bad influence? 

Mr. Dinurnauam. Rotten. 

Senator SmarHers. And the best thing that could probably hap- 
pen to the islands would be to get rid of him as the leader of the 
ILWU. 

Mr. Dituincuam. Not because he is the leader of the ILWU, but 
because he is a convicted conspirator for the overthrow of the United 
States Government and all it stands for. 

Senator Smatruers. ‘The reason he is more important than just an 
ordinary Communist is that he controls the machinery of the ILWU. 
Mr. DiztincHam. That is correct. That makes him dangerous. 

Senator SMATHERS. - at is right. Would it not be a good thing 
to say to the people of Hawaii, and particularly the ILWU, the 
members of which all want statehood, that the quickest way you can 
get statehood is to get rid of Jack Hall? As long as he is the leader 
of the ILWU the Congress of the United States does not feel that 
it should grant statehood so as to give him the opportunity to work 
his machinations within the United States Congress that he has been 
working within the Territorial government of Hawaii. 

Mr. Dititrnenam. I think we can do it just as effectively as a 
State as we can as a Territory and more effectively, and not hold it 
out as a condition of statehood. 

Senator Smatuers. However, it is important, of course, to get rid 
of him, with which you and all of us agree. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Not only him, but all the boys in San Francisco 
who are under the sovereign State of California. I do not know how 
to handle that. 
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Senator Smarners. California is already with us, and there is 
nothing we can do about that. 

Senator Kucuen. Do you say that tearfully, Senator ? 

Senator Smaruers. I say that cheerfully. 

Senator Kucuen. I have had in my mind since T came to the Con- 
gress some time making a public announcement of a little known his- 
torical fact, Mr. Chairman. TI regret that one of my good friend’s 
predecessors from Florida attempted to prevent the Territory of 
California from entering the Union, and I want the record to show 
that I do not in any sense hold that against the present fine and able 
representatives of the State of Florida. I intend to cooperate with 
them to the fullest extent possible, but I was surprised that a hundred 
years ago it was only by a good deal of persuasion on behalf of the 
balance of the members of Congress against the predecessors of the 
Senator from Florida that California was admitted to the Union. 

Senator SmarHers. What year was that? 

Senator KucHen. 1850, 

Senator Anperson. There was another State said that California 
deserted in midstream. 

Senator Kucuen. I deny that ever took place, Senator. 

Senator Smatuers. Senator Anderson, you were not here earlier. 
I should have left it to you about the fight which was made in the 
Territory of Hawaii, and how it was worsened by the fact that Presi- 
dent Truman said that the fight against communism was nothing 
but a red herring, and the Acheson endorsement of Hiss was a terrible 
catastrophe. Knowing your nonpolitical nature, I knew that would 
not ring a bell within you or anything of that nature. 

Nevertheless, what I am trying to get at is this: If everybody in 
the ILWU wants statehood, is this not the time to say, let us get rid 
of Jack Hall. One of the ways to do that is to make clear that there 
are a number of Senators who would not vote for statehood as long 
as Jack Hall runs the union. 

Mr. Druu1ncuam. That is building up Jack Hall out of proportion 
to his powers in the first place. In the second place, we are getting 
rid of him in our own way, and the help of the Federal courts, through 
due process of law. What is important in my judgment is to give en- 
couragement to the rest of the population and to show them through 
their realistic appraisal of the situation and the efforts which have 
been made in the last 2 years that they have earned this political 
parity with the rest of the people of the United States and that they 
now should be put in a position where if there is something more to be 
done, and there is, that it can be done more effectively in the status of 
a full fledged State, rather than the semicolonial status of a Territory. 

Senator SmatuHers. You said a moment ago that just about every- 
one who ran for public office in Hawaii, particularly those in the 
Democratic Party, and some Republicans, had to make common cause 
with the ILWU. Do you think if Hawaii becomes a State, and 
elects two United States Senators, and a Congressman, that those 
men will have to make common cause with the ILWU? 

Mr. Dituincuam. Practically speaking, Senator, you have to make 
common cause with labor. That only makes sense. The successful 
candidate in the future, in my judgment, will be the candidate who 
makes a sharp distinction between labor as such, and communistic 
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leadership of labor, if any. They must hammer away at that. I am 
satisfied myself, Senator, absolutely, that the rank and file do not 
follow the dictates of the union in every instance when it comes to 
voting and all the rest of it. I know that because I know my own vote 
reflects that of many rank and file members of the union who certainly 
would not dare tell their stewards or agents, Jack Hall or anyone 
else, that they dared vote for me. 

Senator Smaruers. But the fact is, whether it is Democratic or Re- 
publican, as you say, they have to be known as a labor man. I am 
speaking of the Ck andid: ates now. 

Mr. Dittincuam. That is right, or sympathetic to the union leader 
ship. 

Senator Smaruers. Or sympathetic to the union leadership. 

Mr. Dimuinenam. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. That would mean, of course, then, that every 
Senator we would cet, and probab ly every Congressman would be tor 
the immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley bill or something of that 
nature. 

Mr. Diturncuam. No, sir. That would not be the case. As statis- 
tics would show, the bulk of the voting is done on the island of Oahu. 
We have 350,000 in the city and country of Honolulu as opposed to 
roughly 150,000 on the outside islands. So when it came to voting 
as a Territory or as a State for national officers or for the governor- 
ship, the control would be on the island of Oahu, which I say is the 
least influenced, because it is on that island that we have a very large 
population, and a widespread one, and labor is, of course, correspond 
ingly less effective. 

Senator Saatruers. The only thing I wanted to tie up was that 
you did say that whe otha you are a Republican or Democrat, you are 
going to have to be known as a man of labor or sympathetic to the 
labor union leadership. 

The CuHarrman. No, rank and file. 

Senator Smaruers. I think I am correct on that. He said you 
either have to be known as a man of labor or you have 


Lcd 


: to be known 
as sympathetic to the union leadership. If the reporter will read the 
testimony, please. 

(Portion of record read L by the re porter. 

Mr. Diniincuam. Hes we talking siioat: outside island candidates ? 

Senator Smaruers. I said those who were Democrats or Republi 
cans who might come to the United States Senate. 

Senator Smaruers. It is your opinion that they would have to be 
sympathetic to labor. They would have to be sympathetic to labor. 
But I maintain that anyone who showed subservience to the union 
leadership would in my judgment not have a chance today. 

Senator Smaruers. In the Territorial senate, however, there are 
those who do get elected with complete cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen Warehousemen’s Union. 

Mr. Diziurneuam. That is correct. 

Senator Smatuers. It is your opinion that they would have to be 
sympathetic with labor, but not with the union leadership ? 

Mr. Diturneuam. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Dillingham, when I was in the islands 
1947, I was driven past Mr. Hall’s headquarters and people pointed out 
that he had had some influence on the island of Oahu. That he had 
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been able to close down your shipping. Is his control of shipping 
apparent anywhere else except on the island of Oahu? 

Mr. DintincHam. It is islandwide, Senator. 

Senator Anprerson. On all the islands? 

Mr. DittincHam. Yes, sir. Let us differentiate between his politi- 
cal control and his economic control. I do not dispute his economic 
contro] for a minute on any island. 

Senator Anperson. That is what I wanted cleared up in my own 
mind, because the individual who piloted me back there is a person 
whom your father would regard as one of the bulwarks of the island, 
and I am sure he was not confused as to Hall’s power. 

Mr. Dintinenam. Economically he can shut off anything he wants 
tomorrow or this afternoon. 

Senator Anprrson. And when he shuts off the transportation of 
sugar, he virtually paralyzes the economics of the island. 

Mr. DitnincHam,. Any island. I will give him full credit for that. 

Senator Anperson. Any island? 

Mr. Diturncuam. Any island. 

Senator Anperson. I am trying to get into the politics of it now. 

Mr. Dittincuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anprerson. On the island of Hawaii is there a large labor- 
voting population ? 

Mr. Dinirincuam. Yes. 

Senator Anprerson. Where would it be located ? 

Mr. Dintincuam. Up and down the coast from Hilo to Kohala. 

Senator AnpErson. It would not be over on Konoa ? 

Mr. Dittrncuam. To a lesser degree, because it has mostly coffee 
plantations and are privately owned and operated by f amilies, rather 
than labor elements. The effect of ILWU is less. 

Senator Anprrson. The Parker ranch covers a great deal of area, 
and the ranches that adjoin that cover a great deal more. 

Mr. Ditirncuam. Those are not very heav ily populated areas. 

Senator Anperson. The place where Herbert Shipman lives, is that 
not near the Parker ranch? 

Mr. DituincHam. Yes. 

Senator Anprrson. There is no labor problem ? 

Mr. DititincHaM. Not particularly. 

oom itor Anperson. It is a strip along the coast. 

DiuztincHam. Wherever you have a predominance of popula- 
ie Rad it happens to be a labor population. 

Senator Anprerson. I am trying to find out what there is in that 
area where he has influence on the island of Hawaii, that would pro- 
duce the heavy labor population. There are only 1 or 2 sugar mills 
in that area; is that not right? 

Mr. Dinirrneuam. No; on the island of Hawaii there are probably 
more sugar plantations than any other. 

Senator Anperson. But not as many mills. 

Mr. Dirtitincuam. Mills as well. There are close to 10 on the island 
of Hawaii, plus the port of Hilo, which he controls through the ILWU. 

Senator AnpErson. So that is the reason that you can say that out- 
side of the island of Oahu, he has not only economic control, but 
he has political control ? 

Mr. Ditiincuam. Yes. 
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Senator Anperson. Or the organization. I am not trying to single 
the individual out. The organization has political as well as eco 
nomic control. 

Mr. Dituincuam. I want to qualify that fora moment. I would not 
say he had outright political control, but great influence. 

Senator Anperson. Any time you have a group of voters that may 
be thrown in either direction, and if you have a fairly even division 
of other folks, they have the balance of power. 

Mr. Dituineuam. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. You come to the island of Oahu, and there you 
testify while he has economic power, the union does not have enough 
strength to have political control, and your own vote would be a tes 
timonal to that. 

Mr. Ditxineuam. I think so. 

Senator Anperson. You did not have the support of the ILWU, 
I mean the organization, not the rank and file? 

Mr. Dituincuam. No, sir. Curiously enough in some elections I 
have carried plantation districts. I have led the ticket in those in- 
stances. 

Senator Anperson. I can understand that. 

Mr. Dituincuaom. It is an exception, rather than the rule. 

Senator Anperson. Your family has been well known there for a 
long time, and your o'yn personality plus that good name of your fam- 
ily would help you. Those things count in politics as we all know. 
There is not as much of a deliverable vote then. 

Mr. Ditirneuam. That is correct. ‘The population is much more 
representative of the cross section of the country. 

Senator ANperson. You think that statehood would tend to ac- 
centuate the influence of the island of Oahu, because it woud be in 
control of the house of representatives. 

Mr. DiturveHam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Is its apportionment as carried in your ena 
bling act based on population only ¢ 

Mr. DiniincHaM. Based on population as far as the house of rep 
resentatives is concerned. We use the same system that is used in the 
Congress here for determining the size of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Congress. 

Senator Anperson. That would be unusual. 

Mr. DitxtincHaM. We use the same method or procedure. 

Senator Anperson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Ditxuineuam. I do not know what system they use there. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am not sure, but you do not attempt to allot 
house seats in your house of representatives on the basis of equal pro- 
portions or major fractions. 

Mr. Duwuincuam. Yes, sir; under the State constitution it was set 
up that way. 

Senator Anperson. No; I do not think so. I am referring to a 
technical phrase when I say equal proportions. 

Mr. Dititrnenam. I am, too. 

Senator Anperson. Each area gets one representative, and then 
under the system of equal proportions, you build up the remaining 
strength. 

Mr. DituineHam. That is correct. 
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Senator Anprerson. I congratulate you if that is true, because that 
would be a very enlightened way to do it. 

Mr. Dittrincuam. That is in our constitution. 

Senator Anperson. We are not able to get that done in many States, 
my own included. I think it would be very fine in my State if we 
could get it done. It would give my home county a rather large num- 
ber of members in the house, but I think it is desirable. 

Mr. Dinitincuam. We do it that way. 

Senator Anperson. And the senate would stay as the Senate of the 
United States, without regard to population. 

Mr. Dittineuam. That is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Each outside island would get two senators? 

Mr. Dintincuam. No; in some cases it is more than two. At the 
present time the county of Kauai has two senators, and that has 
jumped to 8 or 4. I have forgotten the reapportionment. The house 
of representatives should be composed of 51 members who shall be 
elected by the qualified voters from the districts. The senate shall be 
composed of 25 members who shall be elected by 25 districts. The 
first senatorial district shall have 5, the second 2, the third 3, fourth, 
which is the island of Oahu, will have 5 in the fourth district, half 
of the island, and 5 on the other half of the island, a total of 10. The 
sixth senatorial district, they will have 3. So there will be a minimum 
of 3 from each representative district under the State constitution. 

Senator ANperson. Therefore, you do not have anything com- 
parable to what many States have where they allow a senator from 
each county or something of that nature, but you do have some flexi- 
bility in the number of senators. You do not allow the predominant 


population on the island of Oahu to control both the senate and the 
house. 


Mr. Diturneuam. That is correct. 

Senator ANpERSsON. It would have 10 members out of how many? 

Mr. Dinurncuam. Out of 25. 

Senator ANnperson. It has roughly two-thirds of the population ? 

Mr. Ditineuam. That is correct. 

Senator Anperson. But in the house it would be very substantially 
more than that? 

Mr. Dititrncuam. In the house it will have substantially more; yes, 
sir. I believe it would be something like 23 out of 51. No, that is in- 
correct. It is 30 out of 52. 

Senator Anperson. In the senate, if the ILWU has a great part in 
the nomination and election of 15 out of the 25 senators, does it have 
a sort of veto power over all legislation ? 

Mr, Ditrineuam. No, sir. Furthermore, they never could elect 15 
collectively. What makes it very serious now 1s that there are only 
15 in the present senate, of which 9 come from the outside islands. 

Senator Anperson. Then it is your testimony that the new consti- 
tution once statehood is achieved would reduce 

Mr. Dit1ncuam. Broaden the representation, and consequently re- 
duce the influence of the IULWU. And not only on the basis of Oahu’s 
control of the house of representatives, but also by reason of the in- 
creased numbers coming in which would give a greater number of 
people not beholden to the ILWU an opportunity to become elected. 
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Senator SmarHers. Do you think that Jack Hall is out to decrease 
his influence or do you think he would like to maintain his influence? 
Obviously he would like to maintain his influence. 

Mr. Dinuincuam. He wants to maintain it, and he wants to 
strengthen it wherever he can. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Why would he say this: “We are for the state- 
hood unquifiedly and at once”? 

Then he goes on to say, “If we become a State we can elect our 
own governor and our own judges and we can control the police.” 

If what you say is true, why would Jack Hall be for statehood? 

Mr. Ditxincuam. In the first place, Senator, I think he made those 
remarks before the constitution was adopted. I am not positive of 
that, but I think he did. I do not know when he made those remarks. 

Senator Anperson. In any event, if you are in politics, hope springs 
eternal. 

Mr. Dintineuam. That is correct. 

Senator ANperson. And a man who has achieved some degree of 
political control through that type of organization would hope he cam 
expand it to other unions. He sees the same opportunity for himself 
that those groups, of which your father might be typical, see on the 
other side. 

Mr. DintincHam. That is correct. 

Senator SMaruers. I asked the Senator from the Third District of 
Hawaii why would Jack Hall—he has ambitions but nobody has 
accused Jack Hall for lacking just plain intelligence—if he saw the 
likelihood of decreasing his power, would he be so anxious for state 
hood. 

Mr. Diuincuam. As I say, I think that statement of his was made 
prior to the constitution having been adopted. 

Senator Smarners. Do you know of any instance where Jack Hall 
since the adoption of the constitution has said he is no longer for 
statehood ? 

Mr. DitirncHam. No, sir; but I have never heard him come out 
and plug for it the way he did at the time he was making those state- 
ments. I recall very well the time he was making those statements. 

Senator Smaruers. As a matter of fact, the International Long- 
shoremen’s Warehousemen’s Union is still very much on record 
favor of statehood. 

Mr. DiuincHam. That is right; because now they can not reverse 
themselves without giving a reason for reversing themselves. As I 
pointed out in my testimony here, with the attitude about statehood 
that it is a reflection on the racial composition of our community, 
they could not put themselves in the position of being against it, and 
therefore against the racial setup which would be far more damaging 
to them. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it your opinion that they are secretly opposed 
to statehood ? 

Mr. Dittrnenam. I can see many reasons why they would be, Sen- 
ator; yes. I do not believe right now the way things are going that 
they are particularly anxious for statehood. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it not a fact that in the Honolulu Record, 
which is presumably the Communist organ, that they continue to 
write editorials in favor of statehood ? 

36061—54— pt. 2—-—_16 
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The CHairman. I would like to ask the Senator from Florida if he 
wants to present anything from the Honolulu Record as really sub- 
stantial and reliable testimony. 

Senator Smarners. Only this. I notice they continue to say they 
are for statehood. If they are for statehood, then what worries me 
is that they would like to get a representative in the United States 
Congress or Senate and be able to operate their nefarious influences in 
the Congress of the United States just as they previously have been 
doing in the Territorial legislature. They are for it. The chairman 
does not deny that the Honolulu Record has been for statehood because 
they have. The only thing I wonder is why they do not invite Jack 
Hall over here to testify. He has long been an advocate of statehood. 

The Cuamman. Do you want to call him as your witness ? 

Senator Smaruers. I cannot understand why we do not have more 
Hawaiian people over here to testify. We have these people, the Dil- 
linghams and the Sylvas, who have Hawaiian blood in them. My 
friend Fasi comes from Connecticut. 

Mr. Fast. I am part Hawaiian by association. 

Senator Saaruers. That is good. I am Connecticut by associa- 
tion. The fact of the matter is that everyone who comes is rather 
hand picked, and we have very few actual Hawaiian people. They 
are all from Hawaii, but we do not have many fullblooded Hawaiians 
or people of that nature. But let me read further from the telegram 
from Walter Dillingham. 


I continue to entertain an impression that we agreed when you were here 
that for many reasons Hawaii was not ready for statehood Developments up 
to now have further exaggerated the conditions which show that divorced from 
Federal control as a Territory we would be completely under the domination of 
[ILWU communistie leadership. 









































































































































Do you care to comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Ditiincuam. I would like to say this. I think my father is 
one of the soundest men in this world. He has been right so many 
more times than I have that I feel that to take issue with anything 
which was a question of his judgment is presumptuous. 

Senator Smaruers. As far as I am concerned, you do not have to 
take issue. You do not have to comment, if you do not wish to. 

Mr. Ditiincuam. I feel this. I feel that my father is wrong in 
that respect. I do not feel that the situation has worsened. I think 
that this has been an exposure of what he was very definitely afraid of 
back in 1947 and 1948 when he first spoke to you, Senator Butler, 
that all he said not only existed. but has been proved. This is a vindi- 
cation of his position at that time. 

Senator Smaruers. Were you for statehood in 1947 and 1948? 

Mr. Ditxincuam. Yes, sir, I was. 

Senator Smaruers. But his position was right then and you admit 
yours was wrong? 

Mr. Ditxrincnam. That is correct. 

Senator SMatuers, Even though you were for statehood then you 
admit that being for statehood your position was wrong. 

Mr. Ditiincuam. T never denied that I felt that the situation was 
extremely serious. My difference with him is that I feel we are better 
able to take care of the matter under statehood than we are under the 
Territory, because so far as I am concerned, we have never gotten any 
concrete help from the Federal Government as a Territory. The 
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legislature requested an Un-American Activities Committee to come 
down, which they did, to help apm ‘the situation, but we certainly 
could hs ave done it if we hs ad a couple of Re spresentatives in ( ‘OneTrt SS 
a lot faster than we did under the Territorial status. 

We have never had any protection from the Federal Government. 
After the war was over, for 6 months, we had a wretched strike down 
there, and we had to have relief shipping which we never had to have 
during the war, mind you, with all t'« Japanese submarines in the 
Pacific. We were blockaded by the ILWU, and what did the Federal 
Government do? Nothing. 

Senator Smaturrs. What could the Federal Government have done? 

Mr. Diuinenam. They could have enacted the legislation that 
Senator Butler proposes right now. 

Senator SmMatruers. That is a provision of the Taft-Hartley bill, 
it not, which you propose to enact for Hawaii ? 

The CrarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. But as I understand it, that Taft-Hartley bill 
at that time on this particular strike was not on the books. 

Mr. DitiincuaAm. At that time the administration was playing 
fotty-footy with the Communists and Bridges so heavily that if 
Bridges had been convicted then, the administration would have done 
anything about it. 

Senator Anprerson. I question that statement. 

Mr. Dizincuam. We have never had any oe whatsoever in 
our economic needs. Our sugar has rotted in the fields. We have 
lost not only millions of dollars in present crops, but in future crops, 
because these fellows would not ever water them. What have we 
gotten? Jt has never been brought to the attention of the national 
leaders. They talk about this drought in Texas and in New Mexico 
and Oklahoma right now, and they are going to rush $8 million to 
help them. But a man-made drought is just as serious as a drought 
caused by nature. We did not get that kind of help from anybody in 
those days. 

Senator Smatuers. You recognize the right of people if they do not 
want to work, and if they want to have a right to strike for higher 
wages, to strike, do you not ? 

Mr. DirzincHam. I certainly do, Senator, but I do not recognize 
the right of a minority to crip ple an entire economy. It is one thing 
to shut off an automobile assem bly line. The steel does not rot or spoil 
while it sits there. But sugar crops and pineapple crops are forever 
lost and the ground imperiled by the effects of that thing over a period 
of vears as well. 

The Cuarrman. I am not an attorney, and I probably should not 
enter into this conversation at all, but I think there is plenty of pro 
vision in the Federal law to take care of New Orleans or Chicago or 
New York City in case of a strike of any kind that atte mpts to starve 
the people. T he Federal Government comes in and sees the transporta 
tion lines are kept open and the people are fed. We have not ie 
that in the case of Hawaii. I think the Senator is abolutely right in 
the statement he has made. We have been very neglectful. even 
though the ‘y were a te rritory, we could have made the Federal law 
applicable to them, but for some reason or another it was not done 

Senator Anprrson. I think he went a long ways in the statement 
he made a minute ago, because it is soaks hard to indict everyone 
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in the administration and accuse them of being willful violators of 
the law. I do not think on reflection he would be willing to go that 
far. 

Mr. Ditiincuam. I did not intend to say they were willful violators 
of the law. 

Senator Anprerson. Any public oflicial who would have refused to 
move against Bridges had he been convicted for being a Communist 
is a violator, no matter who he is. I heard some of the discussions at 
the time as to what would be done when Bridges was convicted, and 
I think there were people in that administration that would have 
moved just as rapidly as the people in Hawaii. I think a blanket 
indictment is a serious thing. I agree with the Senator that there 
was not sufficient help on the agricultural problem. But there were 
some of us in the administration who were pushing that as much 
as possible. 

Mr. Dittincuam. I do not feel everyone involved was neglectful 
or derelict or anything of the kind, but the net result was that nothing 
hap pened. 

Senator Smatuers. Your contention is that had you had some rep 
resentatives in Congress, then you would have had different treat- 
ment. 

Mr. AN There is not any question about it, because that 
for us was a No. 1 proposition, just as representatives from drought- 
or flood- rid ie ‘n areas immediately put in bills to correct the situation. 
Without representation of that kind, nobody moved to spare us from 
this kind of thing until Senator Butler came down several years ago 
and saw what we were up against, and has prepared this bill which 
will help immeasurably to give us relief when we were threatened with 
economic blockade. 

Senator Smatuers. Will not his bill benefit you whether you are 
State or not? 

Mr. Dinzrrncuam. That is correct. I maintain action of this kind 
would have happened a lot faster and sooner if we had direct represen 
tation instead of having to rely on our good friend from Nebraska, 
who has many problems of his own without having to worry about a 
stepchild in the Pacific. 

Senator Smatuers. I am sure - all of us are happy to worry 
about the stepchild in the Pacific. That is part of our job here. It 
is not a case of doing it reluctantly. We do it willingly, and I am 
sure, happily. 

Mr. Dimuincuam. Your main responsibilities have taken up too 
much of your time, Senator, I am afraid. 

Senator Smatuers. We also have to look after Puerto Rico and 
Alaska, and we are concerned with all those areas, and have to help 
whenever we can. 

Let me read you just one more sentence here. It says: 


a 


Following the communistie pattern 23,000 members of the ILWU dictate the 
policies and management of corporations in the Territory representing more 
than 30,000 stockholders. 

I do not quite understand that. Would you care to comment on that 
statement ? 

Mr. Dmauinenam. Yes, sir. What is meant there is that when 
Harry Bridges was convicted and again when the Hawaiian Seven, 
ineluding Jack Hall, were convicted the other day, they had what they 
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maintained was a voluntary stop-work order. They shut down the 
plantations, they shut down the pineapple canneries, and all the ship 
ping in the ports. This wasona Thursday. The conviction, 1 think, 
was on a Wednesday ’ . and ‘| hursday they walked ott. Businessmen 
sat aroul nd wondering what todo. Harry Bridges flew down with his 
newly won independence, full of cockiness because he had the endorse- 
ment of the Supreme Court behind him, and of course you can imagine 
the impact on the community of that kind of show. “I am free here, 
freed by the Supreme Court.” 

Senator ANprerson. I do not think the Supreme Court endorsed him. 
I do not think it is proper to put that in this record. 

Mr. Dinuincnam. That was the feeling of the community. 

Senator Anperson. I realize that. You are an official of that Ter 
ritory. I do not think it is an endorsement by the Supreme Court, 
any more than it was a failure of the Supreme Court to endorse the 
Rosenbergs. They have to interpret the law. We do a great dis- 
service to our countr Vv by this constant h: arpin g on the Supreme Court, 
inferring it isa n adjunct of the Communist Party. 

Senator Smatuers. I never got the idea they endorsed the Rosen- 
bergs. 

Senator Anperson. I say if they had gone the other way people 
would have said it. They did not endorse Harry Bridges at all. 
They passed on what the law is. 

Mr. DittrnGuam. That is the impression he tries to create. 

Senator Anperson. Never mind what he creates. You are the 
author of the statement that the Supreme Court endorsed Mr. Bridges, 
and it is wrong to infer that the Supreme Court is in that sort .of 
position. They are not people of that nature. I do not care what 
their political party may be. They never have been. We never had 
a Supreme Court, either Republican or Democrat, that was an adjunct 
of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Dititincuam. That is right. I am trying to create the atmos- 
phere created there to explain my father’s te ‘legram. He arrives, big 
fanfare, the community is tied up tighter than a drum. 

Senator Smatuers. How many officials went out to meet him? 

Mr. Dittincuam. I do not recall. I do not know how many 
actually went. 

Senator Smatuers. Did the mayor go out? 

Mr. DizitinenHam. I am sure the mayor’s assistant was there, but 
I have no proof of that. He had his picture on the first part of the 
paper. 

Senator Smatruers. The Star Bulletin? 

Mr. Dittincuam. No; the one my father is vice president of, which 
is shocking. There he was. He comes in there and he tells the com- 
munity when they will go back to work. He said our men will go 
back to work on Tuesday. I started to ask around, what does business 
think of that. Is he calling the time clock now on when these fellows 
report to work and when they get off work, and how they will work? 
Mind you, pineapples at the moment are ripening in the fields, and 
they do not wait a day. You have to pick them on the day or they 
are spoiled to a great extent. 

When I inquired about it, including my father, my father said 
that the business community would not penalize these men. He said, 
“No; we are going to get along with these fellows.” Scared. 
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Now, if that is not coercion or dictation or subjugation, 1 do not 
know what else. But frankly the business community showed 
shocking lack of fortitude in the matter and laid down cold. 

After the conviction, mind you, it made the statement that they 
were golhg to get along with the ILWU. Why I do not know. 
That is the way they behave. Consequently they just said tut-tut to 
nea and said, “All right, Hi arry, if you are good enough to let 
these fellows go back to work on Tuesd: Ly, that is very nice of you; 
we will be glad to have them back.” And they went. Except for the 
Navy, and they kicked them out. 

Senator SMarHers. He said, “This is accomplished through fear 
of reprisals.” What sort of reprisals does the LILWU indulge in? 

Mr. Ditnincuam. Immediately after the conviction, in addition to 

valking off the job, they held wh: at they called a conference. They 
bémmate their agents in from all over the island and they got in a 
whiplash of fury and said the trial and conviction was a frameup of 
the sig KF ive. It was purely employer dominated. They coerced the 
judge and jury, and everything else, and got them to convict these 
fellows. It was a frame up. American justice—the same kind of lan- 
guage that was used in the Rosenberg case just exactly. Vilification 
of the courts, and the American system, and everything else, and they 
got these fellows jazzed up at the meeting, 300 strong. The first 
retaliation was that they were going to jump their demands from 11 
cents an hour to 22 cents to show the bosses that, by golly, they were 
going to get tough. 

Furthermore, if the bosses thous eht they were eolng to take any 
advan itage Ovel these fellows in a moment of the ir beating tempo- 
rarily, they would make it good and tough for them. They would 
just raise the demands further along the line. They have an awfully 
strong hold for this reason— 

Senator Smaruers. Is that where vou said the business community 
in your opinion sort of laid down and pl: iyed dead ¢ 

Mr. Diainenam. Surely not. The pineapples are ripening in the 
fields. Every day they do not harvest now, they are gone forever. 
The pineapple companies are not flush at the moment. They are 
hard hit economically. Sugar is hard hit. They made enormous 
investments in trying to mechanize the plantations. They are up to 
their limit in borrowing capacity. Any losses now are really very, 
very serious to the Territory because the loss of one more plantation 
could very well mean a landslide of other plantations going by the 
board. 

When you realize that the freight rates and everything else are 
geared to a certain sugar tonnage per annum so that what comes in 
is balanced by what goes out in tonnage as well as in money, the loss 
of another sugar plantation, 50 or 60 thousand pounds a year, upsets 
the entire economy. 

The Big Five, so-called, are making every effort they can to keep 
every plantation going despite the discouragements and all that they 
are facing at this time because of that reason. Because if one more 
goes, the entire economy is affected, employmentwise, and as I have 
shown you, freight-rate-wise. 

Senator Kucuen. Are you suggesting in the factual situation that 
you just explained here that your civil government in your Territory 
broke down? All you are doing is indicating what has happened 
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between some human be ngs, some of whom were ILWU peopl » al d 


/ 


some who belonged to the business colmul ity. Is that not correct ‘ 
That situation would be changed in no instance if you had statehood, 
or are you now going to suggest it would / 

Mr. Diwineuam. No, lam simply trying to explain a point made h 
my father’s telegram. 

Senator Kucuen. You still had civil government maintaining lav 
and order in your island Territory during these events 4 

Mr. Ditzincuam. Indeed we did, and still do now. There 
threat to civil government. That is not the point. 

Senator SmatuHers. His point concerns economics. 

Mr. Dinuincuam. I am arguing against my father here. 

Senator Kucnuen. I wanted to be quite sure as to what point you 
were addressing these comments. Are you suggesting that the pas 
sage of the statehood act would in any respect militate against the 
same type of disturbance that you have just described / 

Mr. Ditiincuam. Absolutely not. 

Senator Anprerson. I am glad to hear that, because I was about 
to remark that I had some knowledge of the shipment of grains in 
1946 and 1947, when we were trying our best desperately to feed areas 
of the world that we thought were going Communist, and yet we had 
a rail strike that tied up that erain even though the steamers were 
on berth to receive it in New York. We had 100,000 tons tied up on 
the Great Lakes. We had millions of tons in all tied up across the 
railroads of this country. The railroads did precisely what you are 
suggesting that the Big Five have done. They decided to try to 
deal with these people. I do not think that is unusual or abnormal. 

Mr. DimnuincHam. Sir, it is very unusual when labor has entered 
into a contract for which they will strike if they do not have one— 
no contract, no work—when t! ey have a contract fo1 that labor, LO 
pull off and tie up an entire community. In every instance they 
a contract. In violation of a contract when there was no d } 
between management and labor, but purely in contempt of a tria 
jury and a conviction by that jury, they can violate the contrac 
show their strength. 

I do not know why that is not a very unusual situation, particularly 
when the convictions against the leadership of a union of which they 
are members, and the conviction is for being found guilty of an attempt 
to overthrow the Government of the United States by force and 
violence. 

Senator Kucner. That is not indigenous to the Hawaiian Archi 
pelago. You can find somewhat similar examples here on the main 
land. 

Mr. Dittincuam. I am no less shocked, Senator. 

Senator Kucuen. Sure, I can be shocked, too. Let me ask just a 
couple of questions. First of all it is your testimony that the terri 
torial government of Hawaii is not Communist dominated. 

Mr. Diturncuam. Absolutely not. 

Senator Kucnen. Is it your testimony that the economic life of the 
Territory of Hawaii is not likewise Communist dominated ? 

Mr. Diturnenam. No: [ think it is Communist dominated. 

Senator Kucnen. Is that so? 
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Mr. Ditzinarram. In the sense that they control the labor, they con- 
trol the principal industries, and what they say or do is whether the 
economy functions or does not. 

Senator Kucnen. Is it your testimony, then, that under statehood 
the economy, which you suggest is presently Communist dominated, 
would be eliminated ? 

Mr. Dinrranauam. No, sir. But I say the fact that it is controlled 
has no bearing on whether we would become a State or not. I do not 
think that has anyhting to do with whether we are prepared for state- 
hood or not. As you say, Senator, there are thousands of instances 
all over this country today analogous to ours in sovereign States. So 

he fact that we are a Territory has no bearing on that aspect or phase 
of it whatever 

Senator Kucret. I have looked with favor upon the theory of state 
hood for Hawaii. It seems to me that it should be a matter of little 
concern in deciding that policy question as to what the impacts were 
on the economic life of a Territory for whom statehood is proposed. 

Mr. Dittincuam. I quite agree with you. 

Senator Kucuen. On the other hand, I do not think IT ever heard 
anyone testify in this committee, and I do not believe I have ever read 
any testimony in prior hearings, that the economic life of the islands 
is Communist dominated. Do you want to think about that state- 
ment a little bit? 

Senator Smatruers. This started off originally with his father mak- 
ing the assertion that the leaders of the Communist pattern, 23,000 
members of the ILWU, dictate the policies of corporations in a Terri- 
tory representing more than 30,000 stockholders. This is through 
fear of reprisals. 

Senator Kucnrz. This gentleman’s father sent that telegram to the 
committee ? 

Senator Smatimers. Yes. 

Senator Kucner. Do you deny that? 

Mr. Dittincuam. No; I agree with it to a certain extent. I think 
it requires qualification and I have been attempting to qualify that 
statement. 

The CrHatrman. I think the main point to distinctly understand 
here is that the Senator does not say that the economic life of the 
islands is Communist dominated. I mean the business life. He does 
not say that the businessmen and leaders are Communists. 

Senator Smarnuers. Mr. Chairman, let the witness speak for him- 
self. The witness is here testifying. The Senator can have his 
opinion, and the Senator from California can have his opinion, but 
this witness is the one that is testifying, and he is an expert. 

The CHatrMAn. The chairman has a right, also, to his opinion. 

Senator Smaruers. I know, but not to put into the witness’ mouth 
your words. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want anybody to get too far adrift on a 
wrong assumption, Senator, and I would like to get you back on the 
track. 

Senator Smatuers. May TI finish? 

The Cuarrman. The Communist domination in Hawaii comes from 
the Communist leadership of labor and not from any Communist 
leadership in business? 

Mr. Di1ncuam. That is correct. 
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The CHatrMan. Let us understand that. 

Senator Smaruers. The business leaders are not Communist. 

The CHatrmMan,. No. 

Mr. Dintincuam. They have been accused of just the reverse 

Senator Smaruers. I would like to have you comment on thi 

This is the only section of the United States where one union has a strang 
hold on all major industries and transportation lifelines. Since your investiga- 
tion several years ago, Hawaii has been subjected to closed ports and the loss 
of millions of dollars through strikes on sugar and pineapple plantations. If 
there had been as much interest and effort in Washington to help us solve our 
economic and labor problems as have been devoted to statehood, it is fair to 
believe that we would be in better position today to become the 49th State. 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. DitiincHam. That is a matter of opinion, Senator, pure and 
simple. 

Senator Smatrers. It goes on to say: 

I cannot believe from all that I have heard that by becoming a State our 
vital problems can be as satisfactorily solved as under our Territorial status 
with such Federal assistance as can and should be given 

Do you care to comment on that? 

Mr. DiutiIncHuam. I disagree with him on that. I feel we would be 
much better able under statehood to take care of it. 

Senator SmAruers. You are going to have your job with him when 
you get home? 

Mr. Dittineuam. I hope so, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. As I said earlier, I thoroughly sympathize with 
you, because I expressed at the outset my father is of a diffe ‘rent opin- 
ion than I am on this, and we understand each other. [Continues 
reading : | 

The Communist movement in these islands is directly against the national 
security, which the military organizations are here to protect Under statehood 
the conduct of our national affairs in the Pacific might be seriously handicapped 
if our Armed Forces were restricted in carrying out defense measures in this 
outpost which has proved both a stepping stone and an anchorage for air and 
sea transport. 

Do you care to comment on that? In other words, about the fact 
that our defense measures could be well restricted or impeded under 
the present conditions? 

Mr. Ditxtrncuam. You have to admit of the possibility, but it is an 
improbability. 

Senator SMaAT HERS. Just the other day the Army had to cancel the 
contract of the Navy to get supplies and equipment unloaded on their 
way to Korea. 

Mr. Dinitincuam. Yes. 

Senator Smatuers. Because of the domination of the ILWU. 

Mr. Diniincuam. If we had a Senator here, you can see him mak- 
ing a hurry-up call to the Pentagon, I am sure, saying “How come?” 
and putting the heat on there. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me ask you a theoretical question. Do you 
think if they have a strike in San Francisco that the Senator from 
California can call up and get it settled ? 

Mr. Drzrneuam. He has not yet. I do not know why he would 
start now. He does not have the change because he has not been here 
very long. California has never helped us before. 
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Senator Smaruers. I know you assume much more power to the 
Senators than they deserve. 

Senator Anprerson. He can stay here until he gets a beard that 
will go clear up the table and go down the other side and he will not 
be able to stop a strike in California by calling the Pentagon. 

Senator Kucuen. I be to say that a Member of the House of 
Representatives or Senate is elected to legislate and not to administer. 
Asa matter of fact, if any law is broken in California or any Territory, 
and the law happens to be a Federal law, presumably we have people 
who have taken a constitutional oath to administer it properly. | 
would deny that it would be a function of a Member of the Senate to 
go to the extent of indicating to a member of the executive branch how 
to act. Again—and I do not want to interrupt George Smathers 
here—you suggest that, while civil government in Hawaii is not com- 
munistically controlled, at least a portion of the economy is. Has the 
Territorial legislature enacted what are in your judgment adequate 
laws to deal with subversives? 

Mr. Dittincuam. We have to the extent of durability to do so un- 
der the organic act. 

Senator Kucuer. What limitations on the organic act prevent you 
from passing adequate statutes with respect to subversives ? 

Mr. Dinuincuam. I am not an attorney, sir. If you would permit, 
I would like to have Mr. Tavares explain it. We passed one act dur- 
ing a pending strike in 1949, which was declared unconstitutional. 

Senator Kucnexr. A strike is something entirely different. 

Mr. Dirrncuam. This was legislation to avoid a strike. We have 
also passed legislation creating a commission on subversive activities. 
We have a commission to that effect. It is making a study of it all 
the time and exposing it wherever we can. 

Senator Kucuet, Is it effective? Is it assisting in ferreting those 
out? 

Mr. Diineuam. Very definitely. I think the conviction of these 
7 was one of the fruits of that effort. 

The Cuarrman. We have testimony on that, Senator, already in 
the record. I might say, if you will pardon the chairman again for 
assisting in the answer to the Senator’s question, if Hawaii has done 
its part in trying to solve its economic problems, the economic trouble 
in Hawaii is caused by tying up interstate commerce. The State of 

California nor the Territory of Hawaii nor the State of Nebraska 
nor Florida individually has the power whatsoever to handle it, es- 
pecially the Territory of Hawaii. But the Federal Government does 
have. I think there is no provision, as I think there should be, in 
the present law for that law to apply to a Territory. That is where 
all of the trouble comes, and that is what I am trying to clear up, 
through the introduction of an amendment to the existing labor law, 
and I hope it gets passed this session. But the prospects are not too 
bright. 

Senator SmaruHers. But surely it is a fact, is it not, that the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction over the Territory of Hawaii, and that 
the only difficulty is that this present Taft-Hartley law, or a part 
of it which would stop a strike under certain conditions included 
only the States? You are going to try to have it apply to the various 
territories? 
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The CuarrMan. I am going to have it apply to offshore areas like 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico. The only place it has really caused 
suffering is in Alaska and Hawaii. There has been no suffering so 
far as I know 

Senator SMatuers. Without that law, as we see has happened in 

past, it does put Hawaii and Alaska and offshore areas at the 
complete mercy of fellows like Jack Hall and Harry Bridges. 

Senator Anperson. Before we go on, Mr. Chairman, can I inter- 
polate something that I admit has no real bearing on this? I wanted 
to congratulate the witness on the very difficult spot in which he is 
when he is asked to comment on the statements of his own father 
I do not blame the Senator from Florida for getting into it, but I 
think a Dillingh m did a fine thing a moment ago when he said 
that his father was right in 1948 and he was wrong. It is a very hard 
thing fox a person to say, “I was wrong.” It is a very difficult thing. 
I congratulate you on it. As the newest grandfather probably around 
this table, not quite a week old yet, I have sympathy for fathers who 
have comments made on them by their sons. I have just turned my 
business over to my son to manage. I think he will do it probably 
better than I did. But the man that made the machines sometimes 
knows a little bit about running them, too. I think it is a very diffi- 
cult position, and I congratulate you on the way you have atte mpted 
to handle it. Mark Twain once said that when he was 16, he knew 
so much and his father knew so little that he was embarrassed to have 
the old gentleman around. When he got to be 19, he decided he would 
consult his father on minor problems, but keep all major decisions 
to himself. When he got to be 22, he was amazed to find out how 
much his father had picked up in the last 6 years. 

I believe as you go along you will be astonished at how many things 
your father has found out in these last few years. He is one of the 
great. characters of Hawaii. I disagree with him on probably every 
political subject there is in the deck, but I think he is a very wonder- 
ful man and I am happy at the type of answers you give today. 

Mr. DittrneHam. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I appreciate the statement, Senator, and it prompts 
me to suggest, as long as some are being made, that the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, I think, did bring in a statement to the effect 
that his mother and father—his father is a distinguished judge of the 
Federal court, I believe, in Florida. 

Senator Smatuers. No; he was a district court judge in New Jersey 

The Crairman. Very recently they have had a visit to Hawaii and 
have written us that they are definitely for statehood and should have 
it at once. So it is another case where a distinguished father and son 
are not in agreement. 

Senator Smatuers. I might add right there that I know it would 
be a difficult situation. Yet I felt I should do it. So I prefaced my 
remarks before questioning him with the fact that I was in disagree- 
ment with my father, who, like your father, has been right many more 
times than I. 

Senator Kucuen. Mr. Chairman, are you going to hold a session this 
afternoon ? 

The CuHatrman. We are meeting again at 2 o’clock. We had hoped 
to finish up with the gentleman from Hawaii this morning. We are 
certainly going to try to do it before the day is over. 
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Senator Smatruers. I want to finish the telegram because I want to 
get it in the record in big print: 

Hawaii has prospered under 50 years of territorial form of government. 

That is, of course, a fact, is it not? 

Mr. DintincHam. That is correct. 

Senator SMATHERS (reading) : 






And has gone further toward solving racial problems than any other section 
of the United States. 
That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Dituincuam. I just wish he put Republican there. It would 
have helped a lot. 

Senator Smaruers. Republican government. He did not put 
that in. 

Mr. Dituincuam. I wish he had. 

Senator SmarHers. As you probably said, he is more often right 
than you are. Maybe that is why he did not put it in. 





















Since the advent of Communist leaders, continued efforts have been made to 
create race hatred. 








Of course, that is true, is it not? 
Mr. Diaaincuam. That is true. 
Senator Smaruers. That is always true where communism exists. 
Mr. Dituincuam. That is right. 
Senator Smaruers. Rather than preaching racial tolerance, it is 
just the opposite. 
Mr. Ditirnguam. That is correct. They will use any excuse to 
propag ate their line. That is why, again, I feel statehood would do 
. lot to counteract that, more than anything else it would kill it. 
Senator SMATHERS (reading) : 


















They preach the doctrine that your boss is your worst enemy. The contempt 
expressed by Communist leaders of the decision of the court in the conviction of 
the seven Communist defendants in the Federal court here checks with the re- 
criminations against our President and courts in the Rosenberg case. There is 
ample evidence of the growing power of the Communist control here and it is 
interesting to note that this same Communist-controlled group are unanimously 
and adamantly for statehood. 









Do you care to comment on that phase of it? 

Mr. Ditttncuam. No; as far as I know, that isthe situation. I sav 
again I think that is more along racial lines right now than political 
lines, 

Senator Smaruers. He goes on to say: 










I am sending you clippings from recent publications which I think will be of 
value to you and your committee. From what I have said herein it will appear 
to your committee that while I am opposed to the granting of statehood to Hawaii 
now I am not to be classed as “an enemy” of statehood for this Territory. No 
State should be brought into the Union under such handicaps as the Territory 
of Hawaii now faces. Once these are removed, as they should and must be, you 
will find me in the forefront of those urging prompt ratification of a statehood 
measure. Thanking you for the opportunity you have given me to express my 
ideas 










WALTER F. DILLINGHAM. 


Let me ask you just 2 or 3 questions and I will be glad to stop. You 
stated a moment ago that the basic industry out there is pineapple and 
sugar; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dittinanam. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smatuers. Do you know how much money the Federal 
Government puts into the Territory of Hawaii every year? 

Mr. Ditincuam. Ihave arough idea. It is between 70 million and 
100 million, I think. 

Senator Smarners. If I read to you from this book which showed 
that the military alone spent $270 million in Hawaii in 1952, you 
would be willing to agree with that figure? 

Mr. Dititineuam. I would. 

Senator Smaruers. I will read it, and I shall put it in the record. 
Military expenditures for the year 195'—I meant to say—$220,725,762. 

Now, is it not a fact that the Federal Government is the largest 
employ er in the islands? 

Mr. Ditirncuam. Sir, I would not be in a position to dispute that. 
The largest single employer; yes. I do not know how you classify it. 
For instance, do you take the sugar industry ? 

Senator Smaruers. The Federal Government in 1952 employed 
25,408 people, which is at the top of the list. The Territorial and 
county government employed 15,097. The sugar industry employed 
292,477. The pineapple industry employed 13,576. So the Federal 
Government is the largest single employer. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is only fair, Senator, to subdivide the 
Federal Government employment if you are subdividing agricultural 
employment. I would say employment in agriculture, and I would 
combine sugar and pineapple and coffee and other agricultural pur- 
suits. The bige mployment is in agriculture. 

Senator Smaruers. Again, as the chairman knows, I have the great 
est respect and affection for him, and if he wishes to testify to that 

The CuarrmMan. You are speaking of the defense. The people who 
are employed in the defense out there are employed to protect Ne 
braska and the rest of the Nation, and not just Hawaii. You cannot 
charge that up to Hawaii. 

Senator Smatruers. My point, which I will endeavor to make in a 
minute, is that if we have a $9 billion deficit, as has been announced 
recently, and to borrow a word from the senator from the third district 
of Hawaii that this is shocking, and we are successful in the program 
to cut down the size of the Federal Government, and the amount of 
money which is expended by the Federal Government, I wanted to get 
this senator’s opinion as to what would be the result on the economic 
life of the Territory of Hawaii. I was addressing myself to Senator 
Dillingham here. Did you follow me, sir? 

Mr. Ditrncuam. No. 

Senator Smaruers. What I am saying is, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is the largest single employer, if that figure is reduced consider 
ably, what will be the economic effect on the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. DittincHam. Very serious. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, you want your Republican 
brethren here to be certain and not cut the military appropriations 
too much? 

Mr. Dititincuam. Very definitely. I do not want to cut them in 
Hawaii. They can cut them anywhere else, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. That would be Florida and New Mexico. 

Senator Anperson. That sentiment is quite universal all over the 
Senate. 
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Senator SMariers. He is well qualified to be a senator. Is the sen- 
ator acquainted with how much unemployment there is on the islands 
at the present time? 

Mr. Dittincuam. Around 7,000 unemployed at the present time. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that an ordinary number or unusually large 
number ¢ 

Mr. Dittrncuam. Yes, that is about right; however, the minute it 
goes above that, the impact is very quickly felt. 

Senator Smaruers. Does the senator feel that there is economic 
difficulty threatened for the future by virtue of the fact that births 
outnumber the deaths on the Hawaiian Islands by a ratio of 5 to 1? 
Do you foresee any economic difficulty from a rapidly increasing 
population ¢ 

Mr. Duxincuam. No, sir. I see a long-range threat; no imme 
diate threat. 

Senator Smaruers. The Delegate from the Hawaiian Islands in his 
testimony said that the two principal reasons he believed Hawaii 
should have statehood was, first, for economic security, and then for 
in effect political justice. Do you believe it would benefit the Terri 
tory of Hawaii considerably to have statehood, and how ? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes, sir. I feel as the Delegate pointed out the 
other day, Senator, that we would be more securely entrenched re- 

gardless of what legislation was put through here by hi aving a voice 
n the thing, We would go along with every other State in the Union 
in receiving the same benefits they would get under any overall legis- 
lation. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you know whether or not the government of 
the Territory of Hawaii contributes anything to the Federal Highway 
Act? , 

Mr. DittrncGuam. The Federal Highway Act contributes very sub 
stantially to our road system. 

Senator Smaruers. As you know, each State puts up a certain 
proportion. 

Mr. Diturncuam. We do exactly the same as on the mainland. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you participate in the Federal school-lunch 
program ? 

Mr. DiturnenAom. I believe we started to do that; yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. You make a contribution toward the Federal 
school-lunch program ? 

Mr. Drttincuam. I believe we do 

Senator Anperson. I do not believe anybody does ex ept the Fed 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. DiuincHam. Whatever we do, we put it up on the same basis 
as any other State. 

Senator Smatuers. On a matching basis. 

Mr. DiwuincHam. Yes. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me ask you this. How many people of 
Hawaii do you think have h: id the opp rtunity to come to the United 
States? Iam speaking now of ‘the average citizens. 

Mr. Diurneuam. A surprising number. A very surprising number. 
Except for the aliens I would venture to say that over half at one 
time or another have come to the mainland of the United Sti ites. 

Senator Smatuers. When the figures show that in Hawaii in 1951 
one-third of all individual’s salaries and wages were below $500 a 
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year, and it cost five or six hundred dollars to make the journey, 
how do you account for the fact that so many could come ? 

Mr. Diuincuam. Many have saved up over the war years when 
they were not able to spend very much. They are very good savers for 
the most part, particularly the Japanese. Many of them had sub- 
stantial savings. With the advent of the air age, they are able to 
get back and forth very quickly, and take advantage of vacation time 
allowed them. They have had accumulated vacations built up over 
the war years. Then more recently they put in the aircoach which has 
made it even easier for these people to travel. But it is amazing the 
number who do travel back and forth. 

Senator SmatuHers. Even aircoach is almost $300 round trip just to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Dittrneuam. That is right. 

Senator Smatruers. But nevertheless, it is your contention that even 
though some 88 percent of the people have an income of less than $3,600 
wu year, that a surprisingly Seas number have made the trip to the 
United States? 

Mr. Dititincuam. That is correct. 

Senator Smaruers. By surprising, you would not want to say that 
would be half? 

Mr. Dintincuam. I said with the exception of the alien population 
I would say half. Maybe that is too generous, but I do not think it is. 

Senator Smatuers. How many aliens are there ? 

Mr. Dintineuam. That I could not say. I do not know, sir. 

Senator SmaruErs. These figures of some 86,000 aliens in the group 
over there— 

The Cuatrman. The next witness will be a representative from the 
Immigration Bureau and maybe we will get the answer then, Senator 

Senator Smaruers. All right. 

Let me ask you this question. How do you fee] about the idmission 
of Puerto Rico as a State? 

Mr. Dinuincuam. Sir, I do not know anythin about Puerto Rico. 
All I know is that if Puc rto Ri oorany v ot] Terri itory in wae S worl 1 
were as prepared as we are, and wanted state fed. [ would be for it. 

Senator Smarners. If Puerto Rico can eventually ake or does 
today make the same arguments which you make—in other words, 
having economic stability and having loyal people, having had them 
fight in World War II and in Korea—and they desire statehood, you 
are for them having statehood ? 

Mr. DinuincuAm. Absolutely. 

Senator Smatuers. And the same is true of Alaska 

Mr. DitLinguamM. Ye S, SIP 

Senator SMATHERS. oe far do you think we should earry this 
theory of statehood? Do you think even tually the people of South 
Korea, and this is in the distant future—Hawaii has been waiting 53 
years and 53 years from now South Korea will be—do you think it 
would be a good idea to extend this admission privilege to wherever 
the people wanted it and approve it? 

Mr. Dinuincuam. I think it is very dynamic and very exciting, and 
very wonderful. I do not see any reason against it. 

Senator SmarueErs. You believe that the United States can maintair 
its integrity and all that it has s stood for even though it begins to 
spread itself across the Pacific and down into the Caribbean ? 
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Mr. Dittrneuam. I maintain only if it could do that should it do it. 
Of course, as you imply, it takes time. 

Senator Smaruers. You recognize that once we take in the first 
Territory—once we have jumped this noncontiguous argument—once 
we agree that we are no longer going to be the United States of Amer- 
ica, but the United States of America and the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
you realize that any time thereafter when any country makes a suffi- 
ciently strong argument as Hawaii has made, that they are thereafter 
entitled to become a new State in the Union. 

Mr. Dittincuam. Iam forit. I think frankly basically that is the 
only kind of United Nations system that is going to work eventually. 

Senator Smarners. You mean that this may be the beginning of a 
true operative United Nations program ¢ 

Mr. Dittincuam. Yes; I think it could have great possibilities, 
Senator. I do not say it will turn out that way. It may turn out 
along commonwealth lines. But to me it is a very exciting possibility 
in that idea. It is wonderful. 

Senator Smarners. Do you feel that Great Britain, for example, 
was rather smart when it spread its commonwealth around the globe, 
so that, as has been said by Kipling, the sun never sets on the British 
Empire, and yet they never permitted those commonwealths to actually 
havea vote intheir parliament? Do you think they were smart in that 
respect ? 

Mr. Dinitincuam. No; that is partly the reason they are in a jam 
today. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it not a fact that France does let her common- 
wealths participate actively in the Parliament of France, and that is 
probably one of the reasons they have so much difficulty today in form- 
ing any sort of government ? 

Mr. Dittrncuam. France cannot even run itself, let alone anybody 
else. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think that is because they have such a 
conglomeration of differing peoples and differing ideas trying to form 
one government / 

Mr. DitxincHam. No; it is because they are French, Senator. 

The CHatrman. May I ask one question, Senator ? 

Senator Smatruers. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think Senator Dillingham, that there is 
any remote possibility of the question coming up of whether we shall 
admit South Korea or any other foreign territory until it first becomes 
i Territory of the United States ? 

Mr. Ditiincuam. I do not know whether it would necessarily be a 
territory, Senator; it might perhaps have to serve some sort of appren- 
ticeship, but not necessarily territorial. We are embarking now into 
something quite different. 

The Cuarrman. I think the possibility of any foreign territory 
becoming a Territory of the United States is very remote, because we 
have had applications already that have been considered before this 
committee. For example, a country that is now a part of Canada, the 
eastern strip of it, made application to this committee to introduce a 
measure for them to become a part of the United States, and it was 
rejected. So I do not think that we need to lose too much sleep over 
South Korea or South Africa or the Malayan Peninsula, or any other 
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part of the globe being seriously considered by the Congress of the 
United States as becoming a part of the United States. 

Mr. Diturncnam. No,sir. But I would not want the fear of that in 
anyone’s mind to be a deterrent in granting statehood to Hawaii. 
When that time comes, it will come. But I do not feel it should be a 
reason for restraining the United States from going outside of the 
continental boundaries. 

There is another thing I would like to point out. When you fly 
from San Francisco to Chicago at 19,000 feet, how much contact do 
you have with the ground? At 19,000 feet whether it is water or |: ind, 
you do not have a feeling of any contiguous territory between. It is 
19,000 feet in the air, and whether you have land under your plane or 
sea makes very little difference. It is just the same. 

Senator Smatuers. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuaiRMaAN. Senator Kuchel left necessarily on an appoint- 
ment; do you have any quest ions now, Senator ¢ 

Senator ANpEersoNn. No. 

The CuarrMan. We will recess until 2 o’clock, but I would like to 
announce to the committee that we will try and finish up these repre- 
sentatives from Hawaii at least this afternoon if possible. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. I think we 
were through with Senator Dillingham. 
We will call first Mr. Jan Jabulka. 


STATEMENT OF JAN JABULKA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
HAWAII STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


Mr. JasutKa. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement on the 
economic statistics. 

The CoarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. JanuLka. After my brief appearance yesterday, I would like 
to take up where I left off, Mr. Chairman. 

Hawaii possesses no mineral resources; therefore, she has been 
forced to build her economy to a great extent on agriculture. The 
major crop is sugar. The sugar plantations produce an annual crop 
of more than 1 million tons. The estimated dollar value of the 1952 
crop was about $139 million. 

Payrolls of the sugar plantations in 1952 were approximately $61,- 
400,000 for some 22,000 year-around employees. 

The pineapple crop provides the second largest industry in Hawaii. 
The latest annual production from 9 pineap ple companies, located 
on 5 islands of the a awali group, exceeded 23 million cases of pine- 
apple and pineapple juice. 

The estimated annual value of Hawaii’s pineapple crop is about 
$100 million. 

The pineapple industry provides employment for about 22,000 dur- 
ing the peak summer canning season, and year-around employment for 
about 10,000 persons. The industry’s annual payroll is estimated at 
$34 million. 
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Cattle and poultry raising, coffee production, fisheries, and the 
growing and packing of such products as macadamia nuts, papayas, 
bananas, taro, and honey are locally important enterprises. E sti- 
mated wholesale value of the livestock, bee products, and truck crops 
marketed in 1952 was $36,250,000. 

Of this total, about $25,700,000 came from our cattle industry. 

As part of the American fe umily, Hawaii gives all but a small frac- 
tion of her trade to the States on the mainland. During the period 
July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, 1,721 vessels of 14,829,694 gross tons 
entered and cleared Hawaii ports. 

The best barometer to the healthy state of business in Hawaii is the 
Federal income-tax total paid annually into the Federal Treasury 
from the 48 State» and 2 incorporated Territories. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, Hawaii internal-revenue payments amounted to 
$134,995,730, leading 9 States in such payments, beginning with Ne- 
vada which paid, in round figures, $62 million; Wyoming, $63 million ; 
Vermont, $67 million; North Dakota, $69 million; South Dakota, $76 
million; New Mexico, $102 million: New Hampshire, $111 million : 
Montana, $116 million; Idaho, $117 million. The estimated labor 
force in Hawaii in 1952 was 190,000 persons. Unemployment aver- 
aged about 4 percent of this figure. 

Hawaii has substantial resources in its lands and industries and has 
built from these resources a firm, self-sustaining and enduring econ- 
omy. It outstrips, by far, in real property assessments, goods pro- 
duced and business turnover, any of the 29 incorporated territories 
heretofore admitted to cea 

The annual gross product of the Territory of Hawaii continues at a 
billion-dollar rate. In 1952, based on gross income-tax collections, 
business volume rose to $1,465,341,000. 

A new record of $502,174,000 was set in salaries and wages paid in 
1952, an increase of $26 million over 1951. 

Assessors gross valuation of land and improvements in the Territory 
as of January 1, 1952, was $1,073,952,000. 

Territorial residents filed, in 1952, 170,714 Territorial income-tax 
returns, listing salaries, wages, and dividends received amounting to 
$535,178,803.50. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you have an income tax in the Territory ? 

Mr. Janurxa. Yes, we do, Mr. Chairman. These figures that I 
quoted of the $135 million paid into the Federal Treasury are in 
addition to some $74 million in Territorial income taxes, and business 
taxes of every description. 

The Cuamman. The Territorial tax amounts to about half the Fed- 
eral tax? 

Mr. JanutKa. Not quite. The tax collections in Hawaii of all de- 
scription in 1952 totaled $216,466,000, and of this amount $1 34.995 ,000 
was in Federal taxes, and Territorial taxes amounted to $76,833,000. 
Dividends alone totaled $33,004,000. 

Total tax collections accruing to the Territorial treasury, in 1952 
totaled $76,833,000, up $800,000 from the previous year. 

Hawaii ranks as one of the best customers of the continental United 
States. In 1952 we bought from the mainland food, clothing, house- 
hold appliances, re nnn materials, machinery and equipment, 
automobiles, amounting to $349 million. 
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Since 1933 Hawaii has been seventh and eighth in rank of continen- 
tal United States customers, and in 1940, fifth, among all nations of 
the world, ahead in purchases of such countries as Italy, China, Cuba, 
the Philippines, and Germany. 

Tourist travel in the islands reac hed an alltime high in 1951-52 
An estimated 106,704 visitors spent $36,500,000 in the et during 
the year ending June 30, 1952 

Retail trade for the first 4 months of 1953 amounted to $177 million, 
indicating a total for the year that will exceed substantially more than 
the half-billion-dollar mark. 

I should like to add to this statement, Mr. Chairman, if I may, Just 
a comment on an observation made ‘ola yesterday by Senator 
Smathers. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. JapuLKa. Senator Smathers picked up a remark made previ- 
ously by Senator Malone, to the effect that if we became a State, not 
more than 1 percent of Hawaii’s people would ever see the mainland 
Senator Malone made that observation several weeks ago, and we took 
it up with our Hawaii Visitors Bureau which maintains statistics as 
carefully as they can be gathered, and the record shows that in 1952, 
therer was a total of 16,708 Hawaii residents who had left Hawaii for 
trips to the mainland. This total amounts to 3.6 percent of our pres 
ent population. So I would just like the record to show that becauss 
that figure is pretty static. Between 2 and 4 percent of our population 
travels almost every year. In fact, the Hawaiians are inveterate tray- 
slers, as you probably know, Mr. Chairman. Over a period of 8 years 
you can see that a considerable portion of our population has reached 
the mainland. I think the figure becomes more significant when we 
note that 95,000 mainlanders visited Hawaii, which is a considerable 
figure but at the same time it shows that the American mainland with 
150 million population sent 95,000 mainlanders to Hawaii, but one- 
sixth of that sum, representing our half million population, went to 
the mainland on visits. I think the figures are very significant. I 
think that completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I think there will be no questions. You are located 
here in the city, and I shall ask the Senators to review this carefully, 
and we may want you to come over and give them an opportunity for 
rebuttal. 

Mr. JasuLKa. Thank you, 

The CHatrman. Mike Masaoka. 


STATEMENT OF MIKE MASAOKA, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
JAPANESE AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Masaoka. For the record, my name is Mike M. Masaoka. I am 
the Washington representative of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League. I have a rather lengthy statement which I will not read, but 
[I would appreciate it if it would be included in the record. 

The CHarrmMan. Very well. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF STATEHOOD FOR HAWAIT BY JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
CrTIzENs LEAGUE 


Statehood for the deserving Territory of Hawaii has been one of the major 
postwar legislative objectives of the Japanese-American Citizens League (JACL). 
the only national organization representing persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
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United States. The JACL, which is composed entirely of American citizens 
though not all are of Japanese ancestry, has 88 chapters in 32 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Anti-Asian prejudices, and particularly anti-Japanese discrimination, becloud- 
ing our laws and social practices led to the birth of the JACL during World 
War I. From the beginning, our organization dedicated its resources, talents, 
and energies to the task of gaining for persons of Asian ancestry, particularly 
those of Japanese race, full acceptance into the American community, of making 
available to them the full privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. As 
Americans and members of a minority, we do not expect less. As Americans and 
believers in the democratic enterprise, we cannot demand more. 

Particularly is the disposition of this legislation of utmost importance to the 
members of the JACL, who are in the main American citizens of Japanese ances- 
try, since, especially in the past, discussion of statehood for Hawaii invariably 
resurrected old slanders against persons of Asian origin, impunging their loyalty 
and questioning their assimilability into a democratic social order in spite of the 
clear and eloquent record. 

While the race question has not been brought to the fore publicly of late, the 
covert fear of admitting into the Union a State whose residents are dominantly 
of Asian extraction has been one of the primary obstacles blocking congressional 
approval of statehood for Hawaii. 

Therefore, our testimony will address itself to the contributions of one racial 
minority, the persons of Japanese ancestry, to the welfare of the Territory of 
Hawaii and of the United States. 

Since the instant bill marks the 17th introduction of enabling legislation which 
would extend statehood status to the Territory of Hawaii, much has been said in 
committee hearings and meetings and on the floor of both Houses of Congress on 
the character and achievements of residents of oriental origin in Hawaii. 

Rather than repeat at length the material in earlier testimonies of many in- 
dividuals and organizations during the past 7 years endorsing statehood for 
Hawaii—on every aspect and problem of this policy question—we will confine 
our comments to a summary of the record of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii and a brief interpretation of the implications of this issue to the peoples 
of Asia and the world. 


JAPANESE IN HAWAII PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II 


Though the dramatic story of the loyalty of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii during and after World War II is comparatively well-known to most 
interested Americans, their earlier contributions are no less important and signif- 
icant. 

The early Japanese immigrants worked on the plantations and helped de- 
velop the economy of the Territory. They fished off the shores and pioneered 
in the presently lucrative commercial fishing of that area. They helped develop 
trade with the Orient and Hawaii became known as the gateway to the Far 
Kast. In agriculture, in commerce and trade, in fishing, in horticulture, and in 
every aspect of human endeavor in Hawaii, they left their mark as enterprising, 
thrifty people whose first great love was the islands to which they had migrated 
in search of opportunities and liberties they could not find in their homeland of 
Japan. 

They early began to participate in community activities and learned to 
appreciate the democratic way of life. They sent their children to the public 
schools and they demonstrated their real Americanism in the loyalty and 
allegiance they inculeated in their children, a loyalty and allegiance which 
proved itself in World War II. 


WAR RECORD OF PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY IN HAWAII 


In World War II, American citizens of Japanese ancestry (Niesi) in 
Hawaii formed the all-Nisei 100th Infantry Battalion. Later, the 100th 
was integrated into the 442d Regimental Combat Team, an all-Nisei outfit 
composed of volunteers from Hawaii and the mainland of the United States. 
In connection with this volunteer combat team, the Army called for only 
1,500 volunteers from Hawaii. In less than 3 days, more than 10,000 re- 
sponded; in a week, more than 15,000 had volunteered. The Army decided to 
accept 2,500. 

Between them, the 442d and the 100th made history without parallel in 
American military annals. According to the record, they were awarded more 
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medals and combat decorations for their size and length of service in the 
line than any other United States infantry unit in the last or any previous 
war. 

Fighting in Italy and France, the 100th and 442d became famed as the 
Purple Heart Regiment. They were in 7 major campaigns, suffering 9,486 
casualties, or 314 percent of their original strength. 

The unit received 18,143 individual decorations and medals and 7 Presi- 
dential Distinguished Unit Citations. 

In the Pacific, in the war against the land of their ancestry, thousands 
of Nisei Americans served with equal distinction. For security reasons, 
little publicity has been given to the activities of these Japanese-Americans 
against the Japanese enemy. 

Today, however, it is known that Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence under Gen. Douglas MacArthur, credited the Nisei in 
the Pacific, who served mainly as combat intelligence troops, with shortening 
by many months the war against Japan. To them, General Willoughby 
attributed the savings of untold thousands of American casualties and billions 
of dollars. 

In the occupation of Japan, additional thousands of Nisei were called 
upon to serve as the eyes and ears of the oceupation, in the role of inter- 
preters and translators and administrators. While this occupation duty did not 
have the color or the drama of active combat service, the work of the Niesi con- 
tributed in great measure to the unprecedented success of the American occupa- 
tion in Japan, to the promotion of democratic principles and general good will 
toward the United States. 

On the home front, resident alien Japanese (Issei), although technically 
enemy aliens during World War II, helped to build airfields and other mil- 
itary installations, much of it voluntarily and without pay. 

These alien Japanese in Hawaii contributed generously to the blood banks, 
and actively participated and supported the USO program. Per capita, it has 
been said that these residents alien Japanese purchased more war bonds than 
any other comparable group in the United States. 

In addition, many alien Japanese who were young enough to qualify volun- 
teered for service in the United States Army. At the time these men volun- 
teered, under the old Nationality Act of 1940, they were ineligible for naturali- 
ization. The Congress amended the naturalization privileges extended to most 
other aliens who served in our Armed Forces to include alien Japanese, and some 
became citizens under this special legislation. 

Other alien Japanese who were bilingual were used in the Army and naval 
language schools to teach soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen the Japanese 
language. Still others served with the Office of Strategic Services in enemy in- 
telligence, counterespionage, drawing maps by which Japan was bombed, and in 
translating and interpreting captured enemy documents. 

It should be remembered in connection with these contributions to the mili- 
tary victory that these alien Japanese were, because they were barred by our 
naturalization laws from acquiring citizenship, actually traitors to the country 
of their own nationality. Had Japan won the war, it is not difficult to imagine 
what their lot would have been. 

In any assessment of their allegiance, this fact should be kept in mind: the alien 
Japanese demonstrated their greater love for their adopted land as against the 
land of their nativity and nationality. 

Prior to World War II, racist myths were current, ascribing to all persons 
of Japanese ancestry, citizens and aliens alike, an unswerving loyalty to the 
Emperor of Japan. Immediately after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, wild 
and distorted rumors asserting that the Japanese in Hawaii engaged in sabotage 
and espionage were circulated. 

The fact of the matter is that according to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Army and Navy Intelligence not a single case of espionage and sabotage 
was committed by a resident alien or citizen of Japanese origin before, during, 
and after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Indeed, the first of the Japanese enemy 
captured was by a Japanese-American. 

Although purchased at a high cost in lives and personal resources, the magnifi- 
cent wartime record of the Nisei and Issei in Hawaii and the United States con- 
clusively demonstrated that “Americanism is a matter of the mind and the 
heart: Americanism is not, and never was, a matter of race or ancestry.” 

Today, on the battlefields of Korea, the men of Hawaii are again fighting and 
dying along with their fellow Americans from the mainland. As in World War 
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II, Americans of Japanese ancestry are carrying their share of the load. Asa 
matter of record, based upon population, more than three times as many Japanese- 
Americans have been wounded and killed in Korea than the national average. 
In this record of devotion and sacrifice lies the answer to those who question 
the loyalty of the so-called Japanese population in Hawaii. They have pur- 
chased with their blood the right to be accepted as Americans individually and 
to have statehood extended to the Territory that gave them birth and imbued in 
them that spirit of liberty and freedom that inspired their wartime gallantry. 


JAPANESE-AMERICANS AND POLITICS 


Because the Japanese comprise a third of the population in Hawaii, some 
fears have been expressed that Japanese-Americans will vote as a bloc, once 
Hawaii becomes a State, and thus control the political destiny of the islands. 

A quick look at Nisei participation in Hawaiian politics will dispel this fear 
and myth, of bloe voting. 

In Hawaii, as on the mainland, Japanese-Americans are active in both political 
parties. In Hawaii they enjoy positions of influence in both parties; they have 
been elected and appointed to local and Territorial offices. In the last election, 
and prior thereto, it was not uncommon to find Japanese-Americans vying with 
each other as representatives of the Republican and Democratic Parties for the 
same post, or to find a Japanese-American representing a predominantly non- 
Japanese district, or to find a non-Japanese representing an overwhelmingly 
Japanese area. 

Among the Hawaiian Japanese-Americans, as with any other group in the 
United States, party politics and voting are based upon the same factors of 
daily living and economic interests which motivate any other people to vote 
for the candidates of one party in preference to another. 

Another expressed fear is Hawaii’s alien population, most of whom are 
Japanese. 

Until the enactment of the Immigration and Nationality Act last June 27, 
1952, Asian aliens except Chinese, Filipinos, and East Indians were ineligible 
by Federal law to be naturalized citizens of the United States. Now that the 
Japanese, Koreans, Indonesians, and other orientals and Pacific peoples qualify 
for naturalization, this situation will be changed considerably. Reports from 
Tonolulu and other parts of Hawaii indicate that so many resident Japanese 
are applying for naturalization that the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
is so swamped that unless additional appropriations are made available by 
Congress, most of those who have applied for citizenship will not be processed 
this year. All estimates of the numbers who will apply for naturalization are 
such that within a few years there will probably be far fewer aliens in Hawaii 
than in the average State. 

These new citizens are not expected to vote as a bloc, since even as aliens 
they expressed their preferences for either of the major political parties on 
other than racial grounds. Because they have so long been denied the franchise 
in Territorial elections, they will probably be more aware of the issnes and 
candidates than those who have been able to vote by the accident of birth in 
Hawaii or in the United States. 

Speaking of politics, it should be noted that many young veterans are taking 
a more active interest in politics. Both the Republicans and the Democrats are 
benefiting from this new blood, the Democrats probably more than the GOP. 
While statehood is a nonpartisan issue endorsed by both parties there, the actions 
of their party representatives here in Washington may well determine the 
future of both political parties for years to come. 

Should the Republicans fail to exercise their leadership and secure statehood 
for Hawaii this session, certainly not later than early in the next, their tradi- 
tional control, already in jeopardy, may be irrevocably lost. This, of course, 
is based upon the assumption that the Democrats will not themselves become 
so involved in partisan politics that they will conspire or cooperate with any 
movement to postpone or defeat statehood for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Both parties are on trial in Hawaii. And with so many new citizens voting 
for the first time next year because of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952, the political fortunes of Republicans and Democrats alike depend upon 
the votes of the Republicans and Democrats in this committee and on the Senate 
floor. 

In order that the record may be clear. the JACTL also endorses statehood for 
Alaska. But, we believe that any parliamentary maneuver to consider both 
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statehood bills together at this time is an attempt to defeat statehood for Hawaii. 
To those who feel that Alaska, too, is qualified for statehood, we suggest that the 
surest way to insure that status for our northern outpost is to grant statehood 
to Hawaii at the earliest opportunity. Then, a precedent will have been estab- 
lished to bring noncontiguous Territory into the sisterhood of States, thereby 
eliminating probably the most compelling of the not-too-cogent arguments against 
statehood for both Territories. 


ATTITUDE OF NISEI IN HAWAII ON STATEHOOD 


The overwhelming sentiment among Japanese-Americans, as among the entire 
population, is for statehood. Before the war, the margin of Hawaiians favoring 
statehood was more than 3 to 1. Among the Nisei, the proportions were even 
more lopsided. And it is greater today. 

The desire for equal status is the spirit which motivates those who urge 
statehood. 

When the Congress enacted the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
in effect, it lifted the legislative mark of inferiority from the Japanese people 
by admitting them to citizenship through naturalization and extending to 
Japan, their ancestral homeland, immigration quotas. That act was hailed in 
Hawaii as an indication of the acceptance of the Japanese as individuals by their 
own Government. 

Statehood is the next logical step in that progress for equality of status. State- 
hood will mean, not only for those of Japanese origin, but also for every Ameri- 
can in Hawaii, acceptance as equal partners in the United States to which they 
have contributed so much and asked So little. 

In 1950, the citizens of Hawaii held a constitutional convention and drafted a 
State constitution that could well serve as a model document for many States 
and governments. This action on their part shows their clear willingness to 
assume the responsibilities of being an active and integral part of the Union. 
At the moment, they feel like the stepchild who is almost a member of the 
family. Their citizens feel their second-class status keenly, for they appreciate 
the fact that though their taxation without representation may not be tyranny in 
the revolutionary sense of 1776, it does represent, nevertheless, a lack of ap- 
preciation for their capabilities and desires on the part of their Government, 
which at times seems far more removed than by distance alone and which 
sometimes seems to be more solicitous and responsive to the requests of foreign 
nations. 

COMMUNISM IN HAWAII 


There has been some loud opposition to statehood for Hawaii on the grounds 
that Communists are actually in control or threatening domination over the 
Territory. But, curiously enough, every congressional committee that has gone 
to Hawaii to study its qualifications for statehood has supported this new status 
for the islands. Recently, the House Un-American Activities Committee held 
hearings in Hawaii and returned with its members urging statehood as a means 
for better controlling the Communists there. 

No one denies that there are Communists in Hawali, just as there probably 
are in every State in the Union. And the Communists in Hawaii no more rep- 
resent the thinking and beliefs of the overwhelming majority of Hawaiians than 
do the Communists in the 48 States 

There is much to the argument that Hawaii is more aware of the menace of 
communism than are many States and that she is taking more effective means 
to curb them than most States. It can also be argued that as a State Hawaii 
Will be in a better position to deal with this difficult situation than asa Territory. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Because of its large population of persons of Asian ancestry, the treatment 
which our Nation accords to Hawaii is under constant scrutiny in the Far Fast 
as reflecting the opinions and feelings of the United States toward Asians 
generally. 

It is no secret in Asia that a racist disinclination to aceept persons of oriental 
origin on the same footing with those of European background has been one 
of the strongest forces working against statehood for Hawaii. This attitude 
hampers our international efforts to gain for the free world the minds and 
hearts of the peoples whose support may be crucial to the snarvival of the 
world as we know and like it. It is not enough to say that we believe in the 
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equality of races when we at the same time continue to deny to one geographical 
and political segment of our country the same equality of representation and 
antonomy that we extend to most of our Nation. It is inconsistent that we 
call upon other powers to recognize the free determination of peoples when 
we refuse to practice that same principle in regard to a long-time Territory 
whose population has overwhelmingly determined in free elections that they 
desire statehood status. 

At the moment the people and the Government of Japan look with great favor 
on American leadership. In this troubled era we need to keep Japan as a friend 
and ally. 

Last year we gave to her a treaty of peace the likes of which no defeated nation 
in history has ever received. 

Last year, too, we repealed the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924 and extended 
naturalization privileges to resident alien Japanese for the first time in our 
history bv enacting the Immigration and Nationality Act. This same act also 
eliminated all racial discriminations in our immigration and naturalization laws, 
thereby conferring immigration quotas on all Asiatie and Pacific peoples and 
citizenship opportunities to all their nationals in the United States. 

Thus, statehood for Hawaii with its large oriental population is the next 
logical step in our own self-interest. 

To hold off Hawaiian statehood any longer is to nullify the great gains we 
have made in all of Asia, and particularly in Japan. It will mean to these 
peoples who have long been suspicious of the so-called Western Powers that the 
United States is not yet ready to throw off her traditional anti-orientalism. 

To grant statehood to Hawaii now will be a reaffirmation of our new policy 
of giving equal concern and equal opportunities to all peoples interested in 
freedom and democracy. But, more, it will give to the United States and to 
the world a new citizenry which by its very background is best qualified to explain 
our ideals and objectives to the peoples of Asia and to interpret for us the hopes 
and aspirations of most of the world’s population. 

Statehoo’ for Hawnii is more than a political issue of the moment; it is an 
international token of our real intentions in dealing with the problems of this 
tension fi led world. Only iNogieally and self-defeatingiy can we preach democ- 
racy to others while denying proper and long-overdue recognition to a deserving 
Territory in our own front yard because of its Asian population. 

In spite of all that has been said, as a matter of principle, the racial composition 
of the Territorial population should be of no consequence in this matter; the 
fact that certain Asian peoples constitute the bulk of the peoples in Hawaii should 
neither be an argument for nor against statehood. The fundamental question 
involves not the races of people who reside in Hawaii but the kind of thinking 
and living they indulge in as members of that Territory. On this basis, there 
can be no question that Hawaii’s mixed population qualifies as American, as 
United States-minded, as an integral part of this Nation and Government. 

The only reason the JACL has commented on the Japanese in Hawaii is to 
demonstrate the Americanism of this significant group and illustrate that they, 
as well as every other racial strain in Hawaii, are ready and eager for statehood. 

Fifty-six years ago, when Hawaii exchanged her sovereignty for annexation, 
this Nation conferred upon her the rank of a Territory. Historically, Territorial 
status has been considered schooling in the requirements of self-government— 
pupilage in the meaning of democracy. 

Hawaii has remained a Territory much longer than necessary to prove, beyond 
question or doubt, that she has been an apt and worthy student; that she has 
long been ready for graduation, summa cum laude, into the ranks of the sister 
States of the Republic. 

Statehood would be fitting recognition for the loyalty and allegiance of Hawaii 
to the United States; a compensation to her people for the taxes they have paid, 
the land they have built, and the lives they have given to our common destinies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrke MASAOKA, 
Washington Representative. 


The Cuarrman. Will you tell me something about the Japanese 
American Citizens League? 

Mr. Masaoxa. It is an organization of American citizens most of 
whom are of Japanese ancestry with 88 chapters in 32 States and in 
the District of Columbia. We are strictly an organization limited to 
the mainland of the United States. 
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We are also the only national organization of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States. Because so much has been brought out 
about the Asian and cosmopolitan population of Hawaii, we felt 
that we ought to at least come here and show ourselves as an illustra- 
tion of the kind of individual involved in the matter of statehood for 
Hawaii. 

The CHatrman. The Japanese American Citizens League corre- 
sponds to what we would call the German American League or any 
other nationality league. 

Mr. Masaoxka. Yes. Our aim is, I think, pretty well symbolized in 
our slogan, “For better Americans in a gre: ae America.” We desire 
to help all persons of J: apanese ancestry, citizens and aliens alike, to 
become better Americans in the United States. We incidentally have 
three chapters and committees in your State, Senator. One is in North 
Platte, one is in Scotts Bluff, and one in Omaha. 

The CuarrmMan. We have some very outstanding citizens of Japa- 
nese origin. 

Mr. Masaoxa. In fact, as you probably know, one of the great 
\merican war heroes was a Japanese-American from Nebraska, 
Benkuroki, of the Army Air Corps. 

The Cuatmman. That is right. We lost him as a citizen to Idaho, 
1 believe. 

Mr. Masaoxka. That is right, but he still remembers Nebraska as 
his home. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Masaoxa. Mr. Chairman, I think that it is rather tragic that 
in a discussion of the problem of statehood for Hawaii so much is 
made of the population breakdowns of the people, that is, the racial 
breakdown. I think that race should be of no consequence in deter- 
mining the merits of a people for statehood. Their qualifications 
should be based upon their record as Americans, their thinking and 
their feelings. 

The Cuarman. You are assuming that they are all American 
citizens. 

Mr. Masaoka. I am assuming if they are not American citizens, 
that they desire to become American citizens, and will now that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 is on the books. I think 
Senator Smathers as a marine will recognize the fact that in combat 
it was not so much the color of a man’s hair or his racial characteristics 
that made him a good soldier; that the blood of all Americans, regard- 
less of racial extraction flowed just as red, and the bullets of the 
enemy, whether German or Japanese, killed any American regardless 
of his racial extraction. In war, the enemy did not discriminate. 

Since there was no distinction made in battle when all of us fought 
for the United States, I believe as an American, as a matter of princi- 
ple, insofar as possible we ought to try to forget the rac ial composition 
of a deserving Territory suc h as Hawaii. I think it should be pointed 
~ that the war record of the Japane se-American, and I say the 

Japanese-Americans not necessarily because they were the only ones 
that made a magnificent war record for Hawaii, but because I know 
it best, ought to be placed in the record. 

The Cuarrman. That is embodied in your statement. 

Mr. Masaoxka. Yes, sir. I would like, however, to emphasize one 
point. The Japanese-American combat team and the Japanese Amer- 
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icans in the Pacific made a splendid record. Sometimes, however, we 
forget the great contribution made by the alien Japanese. The alien 
Japanese under our immigration and naturalization law could not 
become citizens of the United States. Therefore, through no fault 
of their own, they were nationals of Japan at the time of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. In actual fact, they became traitors to the land 
of their nationality in order to defend the land of their adoption and 
their children’s birth. Had Japan won the war, each of these alien 
Japanese in Hawaii, because of their overt actions against the Japa- 
nese Government, could have been tried as traitors. I think there is 
no greater tribute to the Americanism of the Hawaiian people than 
the example of the alien Japanese and their citizen children. We 
often say we can judge the parents by their children. If that is a 
criterion, Mr. Chairman, the Japanese- Americans in wartime demon- 
trated their Americanism so gallantly that I think no one can question 
the Americanism of their parents. 

Some question has been brought out about the rather large alien 
population of Hawaii. In that connection, I refer again to the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. Now that the alien population 
in Hawaii can become citizens, according to the reports which we have 
received from Honolulu and elsewhere in Hawaii, so many aliens are 
applying for naturalization that it is difficult for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to process them. 

Moreover, we feel that in due —_ there will be fewer aliens in 
Hawaii than most States, simply because so many of these aliens 
desire to become naturalized citizens after having been denied this 
privilege for so long. The alien Jajanese are the largest group of 
aliens in Hawaii to the best of my knowledge. The alien Japanese 
are a conservative group by nature, and by training, and I would beg 
to differ with Senator Dillingham regarding their future prospects 
insofar as the International Longshoremen’s Union’s influence is con- 
cerned. 

I would say that the alien Japanese, because of their character and 
because of their experience will not become unduly influenced by this 
yroup. In fact, their conservative nature would tend to turn them 
away from any Communist influence. 

I will go one step further and say that these alien Japanese who 
have been denied their citizenship for so long will probably look to 
the franchise with greater care and interest than the ordinary citizen, 
because he is more concerned. ‘Too many of us who by accident of 
birth are citizens take voting a little carelessly. These people had 
to earn their citizenship the hard way, and I think the results will 
show not only in the elections, but the overall progress of Hawaii. 

Another point which should be brought to your attention is the 
international aspects of the problem. I know you, Mr. Chairman, are 
very much interested in this situation. I think in America there is 
a greater awareness today of the part which Asia and the Pacific 
must play in the world of tomorrow than ever before. Here we 
have a population which because of its predominantly Asian composi- 
tion should be of peculiar significance to the United States, because 
by bringing Hawaii into the United States as a State, we introduce 
a new body of citizenry who because of their cultural and ancestral 
ties are closer to Asia than any other American State. They are in 
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a better position because of their ancestry to explain to the American 
people the hopes and aspirations of the Asian people. 

At the same time, because there are so many Americans of Japanese 
ancestry over there, they will be in a better position than any other 
body in the United States to explain to the Asian people what democ- 
racy is, and the principles for which we in the United Nations and in 
the United States fight. 

Last year I was privileged to visit Japan. I think it is important 
to recall that just a year ago we gave to Japan a treaty of peace, a 
treaty of reconciliation and friendship which was unparalleled in 
the history of the world. That was recognition of the Japanese as 
a nation. Last June, through the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
more popularly called the McCarran-Walter Act, we recognized the 
worth of Japanese as individuals by extending to them the rights 
of naturalization, as well as immigration. 

I recall very vividly in wartime that many of my fighting buddies, 
particularly those from Hawaii, fought not only that the United 
States should win the war but in order to gain for themselves equal 
status not only as individual Japanese-Americans but also for their 
homeland, the Territory of Hawaii. 

Statehood for Hawaii in a way is a recognition of the magnificent 
gallantry in combat which won for them the admiration of every 
group with whom they were associated. 

To repeat again, I think that just as Hawaii was the initial point, 
the starting point, for our victorious campaigns against Japan, the 
granting of statehood to Hawaii can be used as a new starting point 
to win and gain converse for the United States and for the cause of 
the free nations throughout Asia, where most of the world’s popu- 
lation resides. 

I think it is important and significant to grant statehood to Hawaii 
now. To delay it any longer, I think, is justice denied. I think that 
in the interests of the United States it is the proper thing to do. 

The CuHarrMan. I am sure that there are a great many American 
people in agreement with you on that statement. 

Mr. Masaoxa. If I may, Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the 
record the Japanese-American creed, which I believe pretty well 
represents the feelings of our group, as well as our hopes and beliefs. 

The CuHarrMan. Very well, it may appear in the record. 

(The Japanese-American creed is as follows :) 

I am proud that I am an American citizen of Japanese ancestry, for my very 
background makes me appreciate more fully the wonderful advantages of this 
Nation. I believe in her institutions, ideals, and traditions; I glory in her’ 
heritage; I boast of her history; I trust in her future. She has granted me 
liberties and opportunities such as no individual enjoys in this world today. 
She has given me an education befitting kings. She has entrusted me with the 
responsibilities of the franchise. She has permitted me to build a home, to 
earn a livelihood, to worship, think, speak, and act as I please—as a free man 
equal to every other man. 

Although some individuals may discriminate against me, I shall never become 
bitter or lose faith, for I know that such persons are not representative of the 
majority of American people. True, I shall do all in my power to discourage such 
practices, but I shall do it in the American way—aboveboard, in the open, 
through courts of law, by education, by proving myself to be worthy of equal 
treatment and consideration. I am firm in my belief that American sportsman- 
ship and attitude of fair play will judge citizenship and patriotism on the 
basis of action and achievement, and not on the basis of physical characteristics. 

secause I believe in America, and I trust she believes in me, and because I have 
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received innumerable benefits from her, I pledge myself to do honor to her at all 
times and in all places; to support her Constitution ; to obey her laws; to respect 
her flag; to defend her against all enemies, foreign and domestic; to actively 
assume my duties and obligations as a citizen, cheerfully and without any res- 
ervations whatsoever, in the hope that I may become a better American in a 
greater America. 

MIKE MASAOKA. 

Mr. Masaoxa. I would like to say, before concluding, that the 442d 
Regimental Team, which made such a terrific record in World War II, 
is holding its 10th annual reunion in Hawaii. I hope I can inform 
this reunion that your committee will report this bill out of committee 
at least in time for action e arly next year. I hope to have that pleasure. 

The Carman. I, of course, cannot tell you positively what will 
hi appen, but it is the intention of the chairman that the bill be reported 
in time so that it will be up for debate on the floor early in the next 
session. It is not possible under the present program to promise you 
consideration on the floor during this session, because we are aiming 
to get through by the 1st of August, and it is out of the question. 

Mr. Masaoxa. We are happy to have that assurance; and we, of 
course, wish you great success. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Judge Coke, with whom Senator Smathers is going to talk over the 
telephone this afternoon, has a letter here amending in a few particu- 
lars the statement that is already in the record. We will print his 
letter in the record at this point. He makes his own corrections. So, 
we will make that a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Honouu vy, T. H., June 29, 1958. 
Hon. Hueu Butter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BUTLER: In my statement forwarded to you of the 26th instant, 
T note that in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, on page 2, I refer to a public address made 
by Jack Hall in Honolulu. In paragraph 3 I used the name “Bridges” erroneously 
instead of Jack Hall. Please have your secretary make the correction. 

I wish also to add to my statement a new paragraph, as follows: 

“It is not my belief that all of the members of the ILWU here in Hawaii are 
Communists or subversives. Some members, I feel sure, can be properly so classi- 
fied; others not. But, from my observation of what has taken place in Hawaii 
in the past, the members of this labor organization appear to follow blindly and 
without question the orders of their leaders, namely, such men as Bridges, Hall, 
and other officers in the organization. 

“T have never been antilabor nor antiunion. In fact, in my younger days I was 
a laborer in the logging woods and sawmills of western Oregon, and I have a 
natural sympathy for the laboring men, nor do I entertain any racial prejudice. 
My official record here in Hawaii will demonstrate this to be true. 

“Subversives here in Hawaii are sometimes referred to as ‘termites.’ Bio- 
logically, this destructive parasite in Hawaii is of two types: white and brown, 
Each is tremendously destructive. I detest and abbor them equally, regardless 
of color. The human type similar to the insect works every minute of each 24 
hours around the clock, hidden in their nests obscure from the human eye.” 

Please add the above observation as a supplement to my former statement. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Most respectfully yours, 
JAMES L, CoKE. 


The CHarRMAN. We also have a letter addressed to the chairman 
from the American Civil Liberties Union signed by Patrick Murphy 
Malin, of New York, asking that their statement be made part of the 
record. That may be done. 
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(The letter is as follows:) 


APRIL 8, 1955 
Hon. Huan BUTLER, 
Chairman, Committeee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The American Civil Liberties Union wishes to express 
its support of H. R. 3575, providing for the admission of Hawaii into the Union, 
which is now before your committee for consideration. 

It is fundamental to our concept of freedom that the principle of self-govern 
ment be encouraged. This principle is concomitant with the idea of citizen 
responsibility, which is one major standard of democracy. 

It was the — ific historic experience of the Thirteen Colonies to have been 
taxed without representation that gave rise to our heritage which has made 
this country strong and free. 

Today in the case of Hawaii, as well as Alaska, we are confronted with a 
responsibility in holding steadfast to the principle of taxation with representa 
tion. That principle we must zealously guard. Hawaii with its half million 
population, larger than the population of 4 separate States, and equaling the 
population of 4 others, has contributed during the past decade the revenue t¢ 
our Federal Treasury of a sum larger than that paid by 9 States. The citizens 
of Hawaii contributed nobly to the efforts of World War Il. It has fulfilled its 
responsibility well and strong to our Nation. To deny Hawaii equal repre- 
sentation in our Legislative Halls would be to deny to ourselves the principles 
which have made this country the citadel of freemen everywhere in this grave 
hour of history. The failure to adopt H. R. 3575 would provide proof for the 
Communist charge that the democracy we cherish does not really provide equality 
for all Lecause of the variety of oriental peoples that inhabit Hawaii, passage 
of this bill would be a crushing defeat for Communist propagandists. 

As the only nonpartisan, private organization dedicated to the promotion of 
the Bill of Rights, the American Civil Liberties Union urges your committee 
to give support to the hope so eloquently expressed by President Eisenhower1 
that we give to the people of Hawaii the representation which is so rightfully 
hers. We further hope that in accordance with these principles the day is 
near for Alaska to be likewise admitted into the Union. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PATRICK Murpuy MAtin, 
Ezrecutive Director 

The CuHatrrman. This morning and a number of times during the 
hearings reference has been made to a bill, Senate bill 225. which ] 
introduced for the purpose of amending the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
have a very short prepared statement which might be interesting to 
the members of Hawaii so I will read it at this point into the record 

On January 7, 1953, I introduced Senate bill 225 to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act to extend the protection of the national emergency 
sections of that act to the people of Hawaii. I took that action at 
the very opening of this session of Congress because I had just re 
turned from Hawaii where I learned firsthand how vulnerable its 
pe ople were to shipping stoppages. 

Since it now appears that over: = rs es to the Taft-Hartley 
law will not be considered this year, I want to urge as strongly as 
possible that the Labor Committee stat itely report some bill which 
may prevent the reoccurrence of the deplor: able state of affairs that 
has existed in Hawaii recently following the decision of the Smith Act 
trial. 

I refer to the political strike of the longshoremen and plantation 
workers of Harry Bridges’ union. Recently a jury convicted Jack 
Hall, president of the Hawaii local, and six others of violation of the 
Smith Act. The same day the longshoremen went out on strike solely 
in protest of the conviction of their leader for conspiracy to overthrow 
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our Government. The next day they were joined by the plantation 
workers, also members of the union. 

The strike was of short duration and has now ended. But there 
will be more. Hawaii has suffered interruption in shipping 20 percent 
of the time since January 1, 1946. 

Ocean transport is vital to Hawaii. It lives by producing two 
specialized agricultural products for the rest of the United States. 
In return it imports 60 percent of its food and almost all of its manu- 
factured goods from the States. A shutdown of ocean transportation 
creates an emergency involving health and safety unlike anything 
which can be imagined happening in the States. 

I have no pride of authorship in my bill, S. 225. The Hawaiian 
Chamber of Commerce suggested a different approach in testimony 
before the Senate committee. They requested a law requiring the 
Federal Government itself to provide the shipping services by the use 
of military, naval, or other craft and personnel in case of strikes shut- 
ting down shipping. Today I am only asking that we not permit the 
year to go by without legislation to protect the health and safety of the 
people on the islands. 

That is a statement I made to the Labor Committee and it will be 
a part of the Congressional Record. I do not know what influence 
it may have in getting action from the committee, but I know that 
some members of the committee are very sympathetic to the proposal. 

I rather hesitate and dislike to proceed with the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Long, who will be the last witness, without at least one member 
of the minority present, but they have all been contacted and they will 
all have an opportunity to read the record carefully. If they have 
any suggestion later, I think we will hear from them. So, Governor, 
we will proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF OREN E. LONG, FORMER GOVERNOR OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. Lone. For the record, my name is Oren E. Long. I was born 
in the Middle West, educated in the United States. 

The CuairmMan. Pretty close to Nebraska, was it not? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, very close; in the State of Kansas. I have degrees 
from the University of Michigan and Columbia University. I became 
a teacher. Thirty-six years ago today I was on my way to Hawaii. 
Mrs. Long and I started from Knoxville on the evening of June 28, 
1917, after being married. I still recommend it as a great trip for 
a honeymoon. We have known Hawaii ever since. 

In the Territory, I served as a teacher and a principal in the public 
schools. For 21 years I was in the central office of the department 
of public instruction as deputy superintendent, and the last 12 years 
of the period as superintendent of public instruction. 

I served a short period as director of public welfare, and a period 
of 41% years as secretary of Hawaii, and up until the 1st day of March, 
a short period of 2 years, as Governor of the Territory. 

Now, in these various positions in the very nature of the a 
ance of my duties, I went frequently to every part of the Territory 
and had an unusual opportunity to meet people of all groups, that is, 
all racial and cultural groups, people with varying economic and social 
interests, 
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I saw the members of the ILWU when they were negotiating with 
management. I also saw those same men as members of the Hawaii 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in various parts of the Territory. 
In other words, I witnessed the stress, the difficulties confronting them. 
1 also became very much aware of the fact that just like other resi- 
dents and citizens of the Territory, they are family men, community 
men, and church men. I hold very strong convictions in regard to 
the capacity of the people of Hawaii to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of statehood. 

I do not believe that I could have anything like the grounds for the 
convictions I hold had it not been my privilege to see all phases of th 
social and economic and cultural life of the Territory. I make that 
statement, Mr. Chairman, before turning to the brief that I have 
prepared, because in a sense that represents my credentials, my qualifi- 
cations for appearing before you. 

During my first appearance before a statehood investigating com- 
mittee of the United States Congress, that of 1935 held in Honolulu, 
! asserted that I believed in statehood for Hawaii because of the kind 
of people who make up its population. Others have also spoken 
enthusiastically of the people of Hawaii. ‘This has certainly been 
true of the eight witnesses who bave preceded me in the current hear- 
ings before this honorable committee. 

This commendation of the witnesses is based on a conviction that 
the people of Hawaii have an outstanding quality of citizenship that 
goes beyond such basic considerations as honesty, industry, frugality, 
and the other civic virtues. This something beyond the usual virtues 
is a spirt of toleration—in fact, a spirit of appreciation on the part 
of an overwhelming percentage of all individuals and groups for all 
other individuals and groups. 

This spirit, in spite of the effort of a few who emphasize mistrust, 
dislikes, and even hatred, still persists. Interracial tolerance is pres- 
ent in all phases of life, not as a perfect thing, but with social cleavages 
that are not so deep, not so bitter, not so loaded with emotional quality, 
as they are elsewhere in the United States. 

It is because I have observed this during a period of 36 years—and 
have experienced it—that I have unbounded faith in the capacity of 
the people of Hawaii to organize and conduct a State government 
in keeping with the best American hopes and tradition. 

I have listened to the testimony given during the past 4 days and 
I am in substantial agreement with all of it, particularly the assertions 
that: 

1. No claim should be made for the control of ocean waters beyond 
the traditional 3-mile limit. More for reasons of sentiment than 
for material values, we should prefer to have Palmyra and the Lee- 
ward Islands attached to Hawaii, but we will accept the judgment of 
the Congress on this item. It is not of vital importance. 

2. Population changes are taking place, a condition that is com- 
mon in the entire Nation. I hold a conviction that as transporta- 
tion is made available and hotel and apartment facilities are improved, 
Hawaii will experience great expansion. Secondary industries are 
inevitable. The business genius of America is not exhausted. Main- 
land capital has gone to Hawaii. It will continue to go te Hawaii. 

3. The economy of Hawaii has been sound since the reciprocity 
treaty of 1876, which gave Hawaii a preferred market in the United 
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States. We have had our share of economic problems. Depressions 
have affected us, although I am very happy to say none of our prom- 
inent banks were closed. Like many mainland communities—in fact, 
industry generally—our economy has been modified by the military. 
This will continue to be a factor. New installations are even now 
being built, one for the Marines, which I understand involves expen- 
ditures of approximately $30 million that has been started in the 
Kanehoe area. 

The Cuarrman. Where is that? 

Mr. Lone. That is across the mountain from the city of Hono!alu. 
I am uncertain about the $30 million. I got that figure from the 
press. I am corrected by a member of the Marines, who says it 
involves $68 million. Anyway, it is inconceivable that Hawaii, which 
has played such an important part in the defense of the United States, 
and in the training of our Army, and as a place for housing the Army 
in times of peace, will be given up. 

If the peace of the world becomes so well established that military 
expenditures are no longer needed, we will have to make community 
adjustments, just as will each of the States, to meet the situation. We 
are mature socially, indust rially, and politically. In cooperation with 
the other States, we will survive—and probably do as well as the 
average. 

t. Any commonwealth status instead of statehood is not acceptable 
to an overwhelming percentage of the citizens of Hawaii. This is 
true even though we were to be excluded from paying Federal taxes. 
We may not like to pay taxes; we may do a lot of griping about it just 
as everyone else does; we may find it difficult to find the necessary 
funds; decidely, we are in favor of lower taxes, when this is possible; 
but— and I wish to underscore this—we want the privilege and the 
obligation of paying taxes on the same basis that other Americans pay. 
I am not resorting to a mere flourish of words when I say that we are 
not for sale. 

I have the utmost respect for the gentlemen of this committee who 
have suggested a future for Hawaii and Alaska other than statehood. 
History shows that ‘Tennessee became the first incorporated Territory 
in 1794, and it was 2 years later admitted to the Union as a State. In 
view of the record since that date, I believe they must agree that any 
development other than statehood, for Hawaii and Alaska, which 
have long had the status of incorporated Territories, would be con- 
trary to the spirit of America, the tradition of America, and the 
practice of America. All incorporated Territories during a period 
of 159 years, excepting Hawaii and Alaska, have become States. 

5. Noncontiguity does not offer a single practical problem against 
statehood. It is true it would be a departure from anything the 
Founding Fathers had in mind. So was the Louisiana Purchase; so 
the annexation of Texas; the acquiring of California; the purchase of 
Alaska; so have been a great many other developments in America. 
That is why we have become a great Nation. If this generation has 
become so static in its outlook that it cannot accept the logical con- 
clusion of action taken by the generation of 1899 which accepted 
Hawaii as a fully organized Territory and an integral part of the 
United States, then we have lost something of the courage and the 
imagination of that generation. 
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We cannot make of the United States a mere geographical entity ; 
it is also a spiritual entity, which is of greater importance. It is land 
and rivers and mountains; but basically it is the people, their homes, 
schools, churches, health services, and all the things people do to- 
gether for their children, for their community, and for their country. 

Of course, there are parts of our common land that mean more to 
us than others—there are some that are shrines. Every State has 
them, and they become a part of our spiritual heritage. 

And to indicate how completely it makes no difference where these 
parts are, I refer to Pearl Harbor. This attack was just as significant 
to America—our response just the same, the depth of our emotional 
feeling just as great—as if it had been at any other spot in the United 
states. 

On this question of offshore territories, let me add that while I know 
that every phase of this problem must be pursued, I am not impressed 
by references to Korea and Ireland, the islands of the South Seas, 
and other lands in the sense that if Alaska and Hawaii, incorporated 
Territories, are admitted to statehood, that it inevitably follows that 
other areas of the world must be admitted. I would hestiate to make 
any statement on it. I would hesitate to make any statement because 
history shows that there have been some unusual views held on the 
question of admitting States. 

Reference has been made at this table to the attitude of certain Sen- 
rs at the time California was attempting to become a State. I 
would like to add this to that California situation. A Senator from 
the State of Ohio by the name of Foote made a very strong argument 
against it, opposing it, on the grounds, first, that California was too 
large. The claim is that Hawaii is too small. But he did not stress 
that particularly. What he did stress was that California could never 
have and support a significant population. He said that it is impos- 
sible that it will ever have half as many people as the State of Ohio has. 

I do not know how many people Ohio had in 1850, but I do know 
that California today has something like ten and a half million. 

In relation to expansion and what takes place, no generation can set 
the limits for future generations. That is going to be cared for by 
leaders and men who have just as much wisdom as they had in 1850, and 
as they have in 1953. We are dealing now with an immediate problem. 

ti. There is agreement that Hawaii has a problem of communism. 
There is further agreement that the people are aware of this and are 
doing something about it. The statement has been made that the com- 
munistic leadership of the ILWU has attempted to infiltrate both 
parties, particularly the Democratic Patry. I have participated in 
many Democratic Party affairs. I took an especially active part in 
the Democratic convention held May 4, 1952. I might add I walked 
out of the 1950 convention when certain individuals of the 39 unwilling 
witnesses before the Un-American Activities Committee of the House 
were seated as delegates. But I want to refer particularly to the 
convention 2 years later, 1952. 

Che more conservative leadership of the party prevailed and elected 
the chairman and other officers of the convention; the chairman of the 
territorial central committee; the national committeeman and na- 
tional committeewoman. By and large the same leadership controlled 
the county committees. 
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The Cuarrman. Governor Long, you are on a subject now in which 
I took considerable interest in 1950 when we held the hearings here in 
this room. ‘The situation out in Hawaii was not at all good with 
reference to the organization of the Democratic Party. If I remember 
correctly—this is a broad statement, and it may not be correct in 
every detail, and you may be able to get the record corrected if I do 
not—overnight previous to the Territorial convention, all the com- 
mitteemen who had been elected regularly in the usual manner were 
discharged, and others were appointed in their place to the liking of 
whoever was in charge of the party organization at that time. 

\t that time, the representatives of Harry Bridges and Hall and 
others practically took over the Democratic P arty organization. At 
least they controlled it. Following that was when the conservative 
element of the Democratic Party walked out. 

It is in the record of 1950 in detail, and it is correct in there, but at 
that time we were promised that situation was going to be improved. 
I am here to testify that judging from the gentleman who represents 
the party as Democratic National Committee man, who appeared here 
yesterday, the party organization has made good on their statement 
that they were going to clean the thing up and improve the situation. 

I would like to ask you this question. Did the people who had actual 
control give up willingly, and did you get this new good conservative 
element of the citizenry in control of the party organization with their 
cooperation, or did they put up a big fight ¢ 

Mr. Lona. I think that any observer or anyone who now investi- 
gated the whole thing would say that there was a whale of a fight, Mr. 
Chairman. There were two groups that entered that convention held 
on May 4, 1952, and each side was hopeful of winning. I think it is 
fair to say that the delegations from the rural areas were what might 
be referred to as the more leftist group. That the city and county of 
Honolulu supplied the backbone of the strength, though by no means 
all of it, of what I would cal] the more moderate, not necessarily a 
conservative group, but a group who individually and collectively had 
made up their minds that the control of the party should rest with 
the core of the Democratic Party, those who had been members of the 
party and who believed in it as a party, rather than any group who 
wished to use the party to serve their own ends. That was about the 
situation. 

The Crarrman. I think that is a good explanation. I have no 
reason to think but what it is perfectly correct, because you were there 
and a part of it. 

Mr. Lone. 1 might add—this has already been mentioned—in my 
thinking of this whole problem, and everyone in Hawaii has thought 
about it, I think that the action of our legislature in 1949 in requesting 
Congressman Walter and his committee to make the trip down there 
for a thorough on-the-ground investigation was an indication of how 
Hawaii felt about it. 

The other thing that has been referred to was the action of the 
school board in August of 1948 in challenging the right of a teacher 
to instruct the youth of the community when that teacher was found 
to hold ideas not wholesome or in keeping with our best traditions. 

That may be rather common today, but I think if you will look in 
the record, as has already been pointed out at this table, that action of 
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our school board was one of the earliest group actions taken, and they 
went into that most thoroughly, and they kept it on a high plane. We 
held not only the confidence, but maintained the feeling of security 
on the part of our teachers, and did not upset the morale of the school 
department. 

May I make this statement also? I mentioned teachers. There has 
been a rather definite drive made on the part of the Public Workers 
Union, an organization condemned by the Department of Justice, to 
make inroads on our teaching staff of 4,000 men and women. Very 
little progress has been made—practically none. The teachers have 
their own organization, the Hawaiian Education Association, and 
they stand by it. It is a professional organization. 

I can go a step further and say that the Government workers with 
their own organization, the Hawaii Government Employees Associa- 
tion, the HGEA as it is called, has had the same experience, that 1S, 
efforts have been made to secure the membership. Some little progress 
has been made, particularly among the very low-paid government 
employees, in connection with some of the hospitals and other institu- 
tions. But ona percentage basis, no progress at all has been made. It 
has been kept on a very high plane. L think that is significant. 

1 wish to incorporate, Mr. Chairman, a statement made by an ob- 
server of the 1952 convention to which I referred. It was prepared 
by a member of the faculty of the University of Hawaii, Dr. Robert W. 
Clopton, who was an observer at that convention. This is his state- 
ment: 

The split in the ranks of the Democratic Party of Hawaii over the question 
of seating in the 1950 territorial party convention of certain delegates is a’ mat- 
ter of history. As the date for the 1952 convention of the Democrats approached, 
it was evident that the critical question to be decided was whether control 
ef the party’s organization was to be in the hands of the so-called left wing 
or in the hands of the moderates. 

At the convention held on May 4, 1952, the candidates for party office backed 
by the moderates won resounding victories in every case. No accusation or 
insinuation of leftish sympathies has been leveled at any one of the party of 
ficials elected at this convention even by the most extreme and most irresponsi- 
ble members of the Republican opposition. 

Any assertion that the Democratic Party in Hawaii is under the control 
or subject to the influence of any group, or that it is the vehicle for any ideology 
inconsistent with traditional Americanism is a base canard without a shred of 
evidence or a splinter of fact to support it. 

That is a rather extreme statement. I might not go so far as that 
last paragraph. 

The Cuarmman. How did Dr. Clopton happen to make this state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lone. This statement was made partly at my request because 
I have worked with him and know how keenly interested he is in 
the political developments that are taking place. 

The Cuatrman. There is one question I would like to ask, and it 
applies to both parties and not one party. I was wondering as a re- 
sult of a reorganization of the Democratic Party if it is an indica- 
tion that people in Hawaii generally have come to the conclusion 
that issues split down the line, not as between Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties, but for instance the business group, part Democrats 
and part Republicans, and the teachers, probably part belonging to 
one party and part to the other party, and the same should be true 
of practically every element. I say that because no one can deny that 
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the leadership of each party is not trying to do what they think is 
best for the United States of America. 

1 will use myself as an illustration. I think I can be classified with 
the moderate group in most any place, but I have support from agri- 
culture and I have support from the business element, and I have 
support from the labor element in Nebraska. I think it is an ideal 
situation. 

Has a situation of that sort developed in Hawaii as a result of that 
1950 fiasco ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I would not say that situation has developed. I think 
the trend is that way. I think in fairness I should say that the labor 
group generally in Hawaii—I do not know whether my Republican 
friends who are here would agree with me on this or not—and by the 
labor group, 1 mean not only the old CIO, which became the ILWU 
later on, but also the AFL, and particularly some of the independent 
unions, of which we have quite a number, tend to look more to the 
Democratic Party than to the Republican Party there. I could be 
wrong in that. There is no positive evidence. However, on the main- 
land, if we go back into election history of the last few decades, I 
think any authority on that can show that there was a tendency for 
labor unions to vote, we will say, for the New Deal or the Democratic 
Party. It goes back and forth. That was not true, certainly, in 1952 

In Hawaii, we have in each party what might be called the core of 
the party. There are Republicans who are Republicans through thick 
and "hin. and there are Democrats who are Democrats through thick 
and thin. There is a tradition and a feeling and a conviction about it. 
Presumably it is those two groups that dominate the parties. 

In 1946, particularly, certain labor groups in the rural communities, 
which was certainly their right under our American system, saw fit to 
throw their influence saunas to the Democratic Party, and that was 
the peak of their influence in politics in Hawaii. 

Reference has been made to Jack Hall time and again. Jack Hall 
ene withdrew from the Democratic Party in 1948, I think, o1 
1949, for reasons that I know nothing about. I doubt whether the last 
election showed anything like nearly as high a percentage of all labor 
going for one party as it did be fore. I think the support of the two 
parties was pretty general at that time. 

We have this peculiar part lally controlled primary law that Senator 
Dillingham paid his respects to this morning. 

The CHarrman. Is that likely to be changed ? 

Mr. Lone. The legislature that just adjourned a few weeks ago 
repealed it, but the Governor for reasons—I do not know anything 
about it—vetoed the bill and that still leaves that rather unsatisfactory 
closed primary. It is not really a complete closed primary. It has 
not helped the situation any. 

I think that by the time of the next session of the legislature, whether 
it isa Territorial session or a State session, that a great deal of study 
will have been made on that question, and leaders will try to bring the 
closed primary in line with the best practices on the mainland. 

I have covered those six points, and there is a great deal more that 
might be said about them, but others have covered them already. I 
would like to emphasize that Hawaii to a surprising degree is Ameri- 
can. I have had that reaction from one visitor after another. Mis- 
sionaries, teachers, and traders went there from the United States as 
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early as 1820. They gave es to the thinking of the people, 
influenced their home life, their schools, and their churches. 

Krom the beginning, sdieaine on the American pattern was em 
phasized. The schools were formally organized in 1840. ‘They had 
2 ee v attendance law in 1844, only 4 years later than the State 

f Massachusetts, and some years before any of the other States. 

I might mention that the early schoolteachers were from Massachu- 
setts. Horace Mann was then at the zenith of his power. The com 
pulsory school attendance was one of his great ideas. His smart 
young men who went to Hawaii extended that influence until one 
historian of the public-school system of the United States has said that 
during that period outside of Massachusetts, Horace Mann’s greatest 
influence was in the Kingdom of Hawaii, which was rapidly becoming 

1 American community. 

Near the middle of the last century, they established a centralized 
control, pooled the total educational fund and did something that is 
basic in a democracy: provided equality of educational opportunity 
for all the children of all the people. Hawaii still follows this plan. 
In time, every State will do likewise. The trend is that way. That 
is away from the old school district as we knew it toward the county 
unit. Increasingly, also, as in Delaware and California, State con- 
trol through finance is on a big seale. 

Members of Congress who have visited Hawaii’s schools—it has 
been my privilege to accompany them—have marveled at the fact that 
public policy requires the same financial support for schools in the 
poorest areas, as compared with the city schools, provides the same 
educational supply and equipment items, the same certification re- 
quirements for teachers, the same salary schedule for teachers and the 
same number of days in the school year. 

The cities of Hawaii by paying higher salaries can not drain off the 
best teachers of the territory to serve the children of the city. It does 
establish equality of educational opportunity to a very unusual de- 
gree. 

I feel it is appropriate to refer to the financial support which Hawaii 
grants its schools. In the main, it has been liberal ever since the 
establishment of the Territorial government. ‘This has been true 
partic ‘ularly since 1920. At this point t, since we all recognize that the 
support of public-school education is basic in maintaining our Gov- 
ernment, it seems appropriate to point out that the annual expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance in a State whose distinguished 
senior Senator has attacked most vigorously the people and institu- 
tions of Hawaii, is only $82 per year, while Hawaii spends $188 per 
year per pupil. I know that comparisons are odious—and I know eco- 
nomic conditions are different, but the fact remains that Hawaii has 
provided liberally for the education of her children, but it might be 
of interest to a number of those who are opposing Hawaii to make a 
comparative study of Hawaii’s record in governmental services gen- 
erally with the record of their own States. 

I might say for the benefit of the Senator from Florida that your 
State has come up remarkably well, Senator. The economic con- 
ditions, and not a lack of interest on the part of the citizens, determine 
those outcomes. There are only 8 States that pay a higher annual 
average salary to its teachers than Hawaii. I have them here, but 
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T am assuming unless requested there is no necessity of putting them 
in the record. California, of course, rates very high, along with New 
York. 

In this discussion it seems that we come back time and again to the 
people of Hawaii. Of course, that is sound because there is no other 
basis for judging the worth of a community. I would like to mention 
particularly the people who for reasons that seem good and sufficient 
to them oppose statehood for Hawaii. I respect them, even though 
I disagree with their conclusions. A number of them are my very 
close friends. They are generally, although not always, rather elderly 
people. In a great many instances they have attained unusual sue- 

cess in the business world. They certainly have not been opposed to 

change in Hawaii since they have been leaders in bringing about 
change, especially in the business world. They are as a group people 
who have a nostalgia for the old Hawaii that they knew and that they 
heard their parents talk about. They feel it is slipping away from 
them. First the monarchy was lost, then the Republic of Hawaii was 
riven up for a Territorial status in the United States. They have a 
feeling that if statehood is now granted, modern Hawaii has lost its 
last tie with old Hawaii, that it has become just another State in the 
Union. I say that in all sincerity because a great many people feel 
that way. 

There is another group less frank and for whom I do not have the 
same Aloha and respect, namely, a group who simply cannot get it out 
of their minds that citizenship and loyalty are dependent on race 
rather than on emotion and psychological factors. They think of 
citizenship as racial. Ido not respect that at all. I think the speaker 
who preceded me is not only a marvelous example of it, but he set it 
forth in a most convincing way. I would not wish to emphasize it at 
all. This group is diminishing rapidly in number. We have made 
great progress. 

In concluson, gentlemen, I wish to submit that the people of Hawaii 
merit the consideration that you are giving them. There may be some 
grounds for questioning that statehood is a right of the people or 
whether it is a privilege that must be worked for or won. Regardless 
of whether it is a right or a privilege, I feel strongly that the half 
million who make up the population of Hawaii have earned it, and 
they want the privilege of taking their place as full-fledged citizens of 
our Nation. 

We appreciate the fact that you have been most courteous, most 
generous in your recognition of the record that Hawaii has made. 
I have been delighted with the compliments about the people there. 
We sincerely hope that you will see your way clear to act favorably 
upon our request to become the 49th State. 

The Cuatrman. I want to thank you, Governor, for a very splendid 
statement. We all regret that our old friend, the present Governor, 
could not attend, but I am very glad that you could come as the im- 
mediate past governor. 

Mr. Lona. I wish he could have been here. 

The CuHatrman. One a Democrat, the other a Republican, both 
standing together on this issue. It is indicative that it is, I hope, not 
going to be a party issue in Hawaii. 

Mr. Lona. We are agreed on that. I think Hawaii undoubtedly by 
any test is for statehood. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
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leaders of the ILWU that have been referred to are particularly for 
statehood now. 

I would like to point out that the quotations given—I think I am 
correct in this—the statements were made along about 1948 or perhaps 
a little earlier. 

The CHatrRMan. That is the statement that Jack Hall made that was 
quoted this morning ? 

Mr. Lona. Yes. There has been a vast change in the situation since 
then. ‘The most important factor that should be mentioned is the kind 
of a constitution that the people of Hawaii wrote through their repre- 
sentatives, and then approved overwhelmingly. It is another con- 
structive constitution, and it would piace us in an overall better posi- 
tion with relation to some of our proble ms than we now enjoy. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Kuchel, do you have any questions $ 

Senator Kucuen. No, except to say that I listened with a great deal 
of interest, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Smathers. 

Senator SMATHERS. Governor, I thin kthat is a very fine statement 
for those who feel like you do. It has been my pleasure to know the 
Governor for a number of years now, and I have great affection for 
him and great respect for him. I thought he did a good job as Gover- 
nor, and certainly he is doing a good job in advocating statehood for 
Hawaii. I did not think a t first I would ask him any questions, but L 
think I will ask him just 1 or 

One of them is, is it not true, ’ ( rovernor, that no man could be elected 
to public office in the Territory of Hawaii who did not advocate 
statehood ? 

Mr. Lone. I am of the opinion that that is true; yes. Yet, looking 
back, I am aware that Senator Hill, of the big island, who has never 
been associated with those who are working tor statehood, has been 
repeatedly elected. So I would not wish to make any sweepil ng 
statements. There are other reasons why the Senator was reelected. 

Senator SMatuer. Has he ever public ly said he was not for state- 
hood ? 

Mr. Lone. My impression is that he has stated so publicly, Senator; 
everyone knows what he has said privately. I know what he said 
tome. Heis on statehood. Yet he was elected. I was inclined 
to say yes, because, naturally, I want to think that all the people of 
Hawaii want state eg but I had to qualify my answer. 

Senator Smaruers. How do you account for the fact that there are 
1 number of people whom you know privately who say that they ar 
not for statehood, but who are most reluctant to say 1t pu blic] ly ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I do not know how many people there are in that group. 
I have been told that businessmen who speak ope nly for it are re ally 
against it. I question that. Iama me :mber of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Honolulu. At atime when it had a membership of 1,800— 
that has been about 3 or 4 years ago, it is considerably larger now— 
there was a secret ballot taken on that. I got my ballot just like 
everybody else got it—with an envelope to return it in—and I did 
not have to sign it. Out of the 1,800—the figure on that return 
would be available—I will say that 1,500 went on record positively 
as being for it. I mean positively in that they voted for it in a secret 
baliot. There were a good many who did not return the ballot. 
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Senator SMmatuers. Was that the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Japanese Chamber of Commerce ? 

Mr. Lone. No; this is the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu. It 
is our regular chamber. 

Senator SMarHers. Do they have two chambers of commerce organi- 
zations there—one the United States and one the Japanese / 

Mr. Lone. They have the Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu. 
They have a number of trade organizations. The Japanese group 
is called, I believe, the J: apanese Chamber of Commerce. ‘The Chinese 
also have such an organization. There are other groups. 

Senator Smaruers. Do they have a Japanese Junior Chamber of 
Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Lona. Not tomy knowledge. I could be mistaken, but I do not 
think so. 

Senator Smaruers. If it appeared in this book, All About Hawaii, 
would you be willing to accept it? 

Mr. Lone. Sure I would; because it is the business of whoever got 
that together to be accurate. 

Senator Smaruers. It states that they have a junior chamber of 
commerce as well. Why is it necessary to have the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and a junior chamber of commerce, and then 
a Japanese Chamber of Commerce, and a Japanese Junior Chamber 
of Commerce ? 

Mr. Lone. I should say, Senator, that it stems almost entirely from 
trade. The importers of material from the Orient are almost exclu- 
sively oriental. There may be other considerations. One thing I 
do not think we can forget is the desire of any group of young, ener- 
getic men to express themselves. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think they express themselves when they 
call themselves the Japanese Junior Chamber of Commerce? Why 
do they not join the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce ¢ 

Mr. Lone. They do. We have 1 or 2 directors in the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator Smaruers. My point is this: I do not understand why it is 
if they are looking to the United States and they are considering 
themselves as United States citizens why they refer to themselves as 
the Japanese Chamber of Commerce and the Japanese Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Lona. We have had that practice for a good many years. We 
have the Hawaiian Civic Club. We have the Chinese-American Club. 

Senator Smaruers. We have those over here. We have the Italian- 
American Clubs. But I do not know of any Italian-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Italian Junior Chamber of Commerce in Con- 
necticut, Florida, or anywhere else. I just wondered why they are 
looking to the United States, thinking of themselves only as United 
States citizens, why they still continue to talk about the Japanese 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Cuarrman. I think I can ask a question that the Senator wants 
answered. Are the Japanese excluded from the chamber of commerce 
in any way ¢ 

Mr. Lona. They are not. Positively they are not, and there is no 
need for it in relation to that. 

Senator SmarnHers. You would like to see them all in one, would 
you not? 
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Mr. Lone. Yes; I would. I started to say a moment ago, and then 
I decided I wouldn’t say it, and maybe I should not say it now. I 
have gone through in my own thinking a period where I regretted 
that we had these clubs that brought together people of the same 
cultural group. I don’t feel that way any more. I think Hawaii 
would be poorer without the Hawaiian Civic Club. They maintain 
certain ideals that they have in common and they are not un-American. 

Senator Smaruers. Are the Japanese maintaining Japanese culture 
and Japanese ideals by having Japanese organizations in Hawaii ? 

Mr. Lona. Very little, Senator. The trend is overwhelmingly to- 
ward the American pattern. In the flowers that you see in their yard, 
more and more the furniture in their homes, the suits the y wear, every- 
thing, they are like the rest of us. 

Senator Smarners. Are you familiar with a man by the name of 
Ingram M. ‘Stainback? 

Mr. Lona. Yes; I know Judge Stainback, former Governor Stain- 
back, very well. 

Senator Smaruers. Is he on the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Hawaii? 

Mr. LonG. He is associate just ice of the supreme court. 

Senator Smaruers. In a letter he wrote to me, dated June 29, 1953, 
he says this, which I would like to have your comment on: 

While there are a great many people here opposed to immediate statehood, 
few, if any, would care to express themselves publicly on the matters, and I 
doubt if any of them would care to come to Washington at his own expense to 
testify. 

! am more interested in the first part of that: 

Few, if any, would care to express themselves publicly on the matter. 


Do you think that is a true statement of the former Governor of the 
Islands who is now Associate Justice of the Supreme Court ¢ 

Mr. Lona. I think a statement like that deals with something so 
indefinite that it is very difficult to comment on. I am certain Justice 
Stainback feels that Way. I wish he were here to answer the question 

s to how many people he has in mind. Of course, he doesn’t know 
and neither do [ know. 

Senator Smaruers. The only thing he says is— 

\ great many people here are opposed to it but few if any would care to express 
themselves publicly. 

Mr. Lone. Of course, the question comes why. I mean, that is the 
crux of it. I would like to address myself to that. 

Senator Smaruers. All right. I would like to hear you. 

Mr. Lona. Statehood is an exceedingly popular goal among the 
people of Hawaii. They feel as deeply on it as has been set forth in the 
various statements of those who testified here. When you have built 
toward a thing all the days of your life as some of these people have, 
vou don’t take very kindly to the fellow down the street who tries to 
throw a monkey wrench into the wheels. Frankly, the resentment, such 
resentment as there is, I think, had its inception in the lack of frank- 
ness. [expressed myself that way awhile ago. There are these people 
who have this love for old Hawaii. But there is another group. I re- 
ferred to their lack of frankness on that. But I can’t answer that, it is 
too indefnite. 
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Senator Smaruers. To take what you suggested one step further, 
could it be that they are a little bit afraid to say it for fear of economic 
sanctions or punitive measures which might be taken against them 

Mr. Lone. I don’t think that it runs into the material. It might. I 
think it is more that when you walk out your door every morning, 
down the street, you don’t want anyone to say, “There goes that 
fellow who is trying to stymie statehood.” 

I believed it all my life and worked for it. 

Senator Smaruers. Do they refer to him in sort of uncomplimentary 
terms ¢ 

Mr. Lona. They might. I don’t know. 

Senator Smaruers. I would imagine that Smathers over in Hono- 
lulu is not a very popular figure to get associated with at this time. 

Mr. Lone. Why don’t you come over and see us, Senator? 

Senator Smaruers. Let me say this, I am not afraid to, although 
some people might think I would be justified. 

Anyway, you would agree that there might be some truth in this, 
which is Justice Stainback’s remark of— 
while there are a great many people here opposed to immediate statehood, few, 
if any, would care to express themselves publicly on the matter. 

Mr. Lona. I am certain that Judge Stainback feels that that state- 
ment is true. I haven’t the slightest idea what he means by a great 
many, whether he is thinking in terms of dozens, hundreds, thousands, 
or tens of thousands. It ismy opinion it is an exceedingly small group. 

Senator Smaruers. Judge Stainback himself has testified he was 
in favor of statehood; has he not ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. It is in the record in the hearings. 

Mr. Lona. Yes, a number of years ago. 

Senator Smaruers. So when he makes this assertion, he makes it not 
as an enemy of statehood but as a justice of the supreme court which 
we can consider is apparently not given to exaggeration. 

Mr. Lona. No. I can say that is exactly how he sees it. What he 
meant is a little indefinite. 

Senator Smarurrs. He has been around there quite a little time, has 
he not? 

Mr. Lone. Judge Stainback has been in Hawaii since about 1912 
rr 1913. He has been there a long time. 

Senator Smaruers. So, in some respects, he would be qualified to 
make that statement, would he not? 

Mr. Lona. He would be qualified to have an opinion and conviction, 
and certainly to make that statement. But the statement is very in- 
definite. I do not know just what the judge had in mind on that. 
Undoubtedly there are some; I would put it that way. I think it isa 
very small number. 

Senator Smaruers. And you don’t know just why they are reluctant 
other than the fact that it might subject them to some uncompli- 
mentary adjectives being used on them or things of that nature. 

Mr. Lona. We are a pretty gentle people over there, Senator, and 
T can’t conceive of any of these men who have written in, Mr. Walter 
Dillingham, Mr. Jim Coke, walking down the street and experiencing 
any abuse. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think when you say “We are pretty 
gentle people,” do you refer to the ILWU, the 26,000 people, Jack 
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Hall, and people like that, when you speak of the fact that “We are 
pretty gentle people” ? 

Mr. Lona. I would say, if you and I had the privilege of knowing 
all of them we might agree that all of them are not necessarily gentle. 

Senator Smaruers. And there are 26,000 of them. 

Mr. Lona. I was thinking of the 26,000. My answer would be if 
vou and I had the privilege of knowing them, and it would be a pr iv1 
lege, we would be pleased with them, and want to see them again. 
That would be my answer. 

Senator Smarners. You don’t mean to infer by that that you are 
pleased with Jack Ha!l? 

Mr. Lone. I am not pleased with Jack Hall. 

Senator Smatuers. Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions of 
Governor Long. I think he has made a good statement. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you changed your mind, Senator Kuchel ? 

Senator Kucuer. No; the only question I wanted to ask this morn- 
ing has been touched on. Implicit in any question of statehood for 
Hawaii is what constitutes Hawaii. The bill as presently written 
refers to the Territory of Hawaii, which means something from a 
legal standpoint, I take it. You have indicated that you would not 
look with extre . disfavor on the contention that has been advanced 
by the Senator from New Mexico that statehood for Hawaii should 
mean something less than the Territory of Hawaii. My personal 
feeling was that the policy should be decided entirely on what has 
traditionally been the Territory. 

No. 2, you have suggested that a 3-mile coastal belt around each 
island was quite acceptable to She Governor. I think it has been 
advanced in the committee, Mr. Chairman, if I don’t mistake it, that 
there may be a history on the part of Hawaii which would indicate 
some claim to the waters between the islands. I think we were going 
to have that developed in one fashion or another. There was a ques- 
tion raised, I think it was a competent question, of what constituted 
that. 

The Cuarrman. It has been pretty well covered in the hearings. 

Senator Kucnen. But it is the Governor’s position that Frbedioms 
of the seas would be maintained outside of that 3-mile belt around 
each island. 

The Cuatrman. I am not predicting what the action of the com- 
mittee will be in executive session, but I think we have all the infor- 
mation. 

Senator Smatuers. Governor, let me ask you just one or two other 
questions that my friend across the way reminds me of. 

What has been stated here that the people of Hawaii would like 
very much to have the right to vote as citizens of the United States, 
that that is what they have been assured because at the present time it 
is in effect taxation without representation. 

With the provable fact that there are less than 500,000 people on the 
island today, can you think of any privilige, economic or political, 
which would not inure to the people of Hawaii if they became a 
county of California? In other words, Governor, what I would like 
to ask, would they not have the right, if they were a county, to be 
represented in the United States Senate by undoubtedly two splendid 
Senators? Would they not have the right as a county or a congres- 
sional district, maybe two, to elect men into the United States Con- 
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gress¢ Would they not have every right that every citizen from 
any one of the 48 States now has if they were a county 

Mr. Lona. My answer, Senator, is that becoming a county of Cali- 
fornia (the original suggestion was that it be Nev ada, but California 
is a little more palatable to us) would not be acceptable. We don’t 
want to be a county either of Nevada or California. 

Senator Smarners. May I interrupt you to say that my question 
was just this: I recognize what you want. But can you think of any 
rights of citize nship or any economic rights which would not be yours 
under a county of California or a county of Washington, but a county ¢ 
In other words, you would get every right by being a county that you 
would by being a State. 

Mr. Lone. Technically that is true. That is, if you leave out 
tradition and the way a half million people feel. You might take two 
States and join them and they would still have these things that you 
referred to. But they would give up something that is dear to them. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think that the 469,000 people of the 
Territory of Hawaii are any more entitled to 2 Senators than would 
be the county of Los Angeles in which there are roughly 2 million 
people, and they do not have 2 separate Senators for themselves? 

Mr. Lona. I think they are just as much entitled to two United 
States Senators as Delaware, as Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Nevada. I know I am not answering your question, Sena- 
tor. But it is hard to answer a question like that. That is, there are 
States considerably smaller. There are 13 that have about the same 
population. 

I do think also that in any court the Federal census would be given 
preference to the estimate of a local board of health where the Bureau 
has been somewhat discredited. The 1950 census showed that we had 
a population of 499,772, I believe it is. 

Anyway, we are pretty near a half million. I grant you that we 
have lost some people since then, but no one knows just how many. 
The board of health estimates have varied within a year by forty-some 
thousand and we don’t take them too seriously. 

Senator SmarHuers. You understand if Hawaii came in as a State 
with 2 United States Senators and 2 Congressmen that 1 citizen of 
Hawaii—I will put it this way. It would take approximately 30 
citizens of California to carry as much weight in their vote, in their 
representation in the Congress, as it would for 1 citizen of Hawaii. 

Mr. Lone. I understand clearly that the number of people actually 
represented would be smaller. I recognize that. I know that we both 
recognize that Senators that sit around this table as compared with 
Senator Ives and Senator Lehman, represent a much smaller popula- 
tion. It has been said that that was settled at the time of the con- 
stitutional convention. Of course, nothing is ever entirely settled. 
But we are proceeding in very well established channels, political and 
legal. I might say that on the question of becoming a county, the 

people of Hawaii, through the plebiscite when we voted 3 to 1 for the 
adoption of our constitution, in spite of the fact that the ILWU 
actively opposed its adoption, expressed their real convictions. I 
think the feeling is strong. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you this question, Governor: If for 
some reason which might appear, Hawaii were not permitted to come 
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in as a State, do you think that the people of Hawaii would be willing 
to come In as a county / 

Mr. Lone. I do not. My answer is positively that I don’t think 
they would be willing to do that, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, if they do not get the privilege 
of statehood, they don’t want any county, they don’t want to be asso- 
ciated with California or with Washington ? 

Mr. Lone. The answer that I give, and I am not authorized to speak 
for them, we have never had public meetings on it, is that they would 
not look with favor upon that at all, and yet we have been neighbors 
so long of Washington and Oregon and California that we feel like 
we belong, almost. 

Senator Kucuen. Governor, you have a problem, if that were of- 
fered as a suggestion. If the good Senator from New Mexico were 
here, he would raise the objection that if the Territory of Hawaii be- 
came a county of California, that immediately California would con- 
tend that the thousand of intervening miles of oceans were inland 
waters and belonged to California, and the freedom of the seas would 
be exploded. 

Senator Smaruers. Of course, we have that same contention now 
when we say that the intervening waters from Hawaii to Curé and 
down to Palmyra—— 

Senator Kucuen. Has he not disabused us on that? 

Senator Smaruers. He said they are willing to accept as the bound- 
ary a much smaller area than what was originlly requested by them. 

But that is a problem that is with us always. 

Mr. Lone. We would be willing, but in light of the tradition, in the 
light of the record that Palmyra has legally been a part of Hawaii for 
91 years, we prefer to have it the other way. But it isn’t vital to 
us at all. We are very much intrigued with the proposal that that 
question be left to the joint committee that is going to work on the 
whole problem of lands if and when the bill is passed. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any further 
questions, for the third time. 

Mr. Lona. May I make a final statement ? 

The CuHarrman. Yes, Governor. 

Senator Smatruers. Of course, if this is a final statement, it might 
bring forth some more questions. 

Mr. Lona. I thought of this incident before, and I made up my 
mind I would not use it. It applies to the way people feel about 
things. I do not care whether it is in New England in colonial times 
or Virginia in colonial times, or New York or Florida or Hawaii 
today. We live in a rational world, but at least one great authority 
has said that about 90 percent of everything that we “do, everything 
we say, stems from our emotions. 

I had an experience, and I will put that word in quotes, “experi- 
ence,” that I will always remember. Shortly after I became superin- 
tendent of schools in 1934, we discovered that one of our primary 
rrade teachers working on the big island in Laupauhoehoe was not a 
citizen. We had a law that would not permit us to employ, to pay 
anyone, who was not a citizen. Maybe that is a good law, I don’t 
know. But anyway we had that law. We found that a girl of Philip- 
pine ancestry was teaching there. This was the background : 

An Army colonel and his wife had taken this girl in Manila, when 
she was rather small, and brought her up. But she was just as much 
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legally of the Philippines as if she had lived all her days in the 
Philippine Islands. She was educated in America, and became a 
beautiful and charming woman. She specialized in primary grades 
and was employed as a teacher. But she had to be dropped from that 
school. She taught during the day, and then caught the interisland 
boat to Honolulu and was in my office a little before noon the next 
day. She told me of her last contact with that school. The car was 
waiting to take her 39 miles to catch the late afternoon boat. The 
school observed the formal raising and lowering of the colors. She 
stood with her group of children. She said she was reconciled to the 
whole thing. She could give up her position, she could break the ties 
of strong friendship she had had with her fellow teachers, and she 
could give up her class of lovely little children. But she said as she 
stood there and the flag was lowered, it did something to her. It was 
this: all her life, brought up in an Army home on an Army post, she 
had thought that that was her flag, that she belonged to it and it to 
her. She didn’t weep, but she talked out of the depth of an experi- 
ence that had shaken her. She wanted to belong. 

Hawaii has had a century of contact with the United States. Ina 
very real sense it is just an extension of New England and other 
varts of our country. I heard the statement made in this room that in 
i899, Senator John Morgan from Alabama was speaking as an indi- 
vidual. That is not my understanding from history. He was sent 
out there as a representative of a committee of this honorable body. 
We have always thought that what he said had more weight than if 
he had just been visiting and had spoken as an individual. He was 
there as an emissary. It was the time we of our own choosing were 
coming under the American flag. That is the way we feel, Senator. 

You can call it sentiment. 1 repeat that 90 percent of it may be 
sentiment. 

Senator Smatuers. I think we ought to get something straightened 
out. The chairman and I were on a television program yesterday and 
we agreed, and I think he will agree with me again for the record, 
that what one Congress does, does not necessarily bind another. We 
see it happen day after day in half of the programs we undertake. We 
set out to build up an air force, one Congress does it of a certain size. 
The next Congress comes along, even after the money has been obli- 
gated, and even after the territory, wherever it may be, has been set 
aside to build an airbase, and they take it back. 

One Congress cannot bind future Congresses. I wasn’t elected 
down in our State at any time on the basis that I was bound by what 
some fellow said back in 1898. So while I can appreciate what you 
people had represented to you and what you may have thought about 
it, actually, and factually, one Congeress cannot bind another. It is 
a matter for each Congress to decide. I am willing to quit if you are. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you very much. Thank you, , Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairmman. Thank you very much, Governor. 

So far as the list of witnesses is concerned who came over from 
Hawaii, Governor Long is the last one. But Senator Smathers has 
a witness that we are going to hear tomorrow. Some of the Hawaiian 
visitors are very anxious to hear this witness. We will continue our 
meetings at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

In the meantime we have with us here a gentleman who has been 
waiting for about a week, nearly a week, to be heard. If it is agree- 
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able to Senator Smathers we will hear Mr. Churchill. Where is he? 
Do you want to take the stand for a brief time? 

Mr. Cuurcumn. No, Mr. Chairman. I have waited here a week. 
I don’t know how long the committee will want to question me. I 
don’t care to go on for a brief time. I could start. 

Che CHairMan. We are rather limited, but if you do not think you 
could get through rather briefly, I do not think we ought to try it. 

Mr. Cuurcnitn. No, I don’t think I could, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smatruers. Do we start in the morning with Mr. Crouch? 

The CuatmrMan. That is right. 

Before we break up, I want, on behalf of the committee and all the 
members who are not here, as well as those who have attended, to ex- 
press our appreciation to Delegate Farrington for bringing this fine 

rroup of witnesses here for this hearing. I hope it rounds out all that 
going to be required from the people of Hawaii direct. We still have 
quite a number of re presentatives here in addition to Delegate Far 
rington, if any additional information is wanted, which I hope we 

‘an serve in that way. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Tavares very kindly offered to tr: insport 

ip to four witnesses from Hawaii who would be on the other side of 
this question, if we could find them. I might say I have been in com- 
munication with Justice Coke. He is to call me back sometime to- 
morrow or the next day to give me a list. 

The CHarrMan. But that ‘s all of the understanding, that we do the 
job now, Senator, and it is not going to be indefinitely postponed. 
[ hope to continue the hearings next week. Weare beginning Monday 
morning with eight Congressmen who are already listed. 

Senator SMAtuers. As you know, I have another witness who is 
here with the Internal Security Committee now that I would like to 
request be heard on Tuesday. He is a very interested witness and 
very qualified. 

The Cuairman. We will try to work that all out. I hope we can 
get through with these eight Congressmen. They are not as lengthy 
speakers as Senators and maybe we can finish up Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, July 3, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 3, 1953 


Untirep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the committee 
room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Hugh Butler, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Butler, Malone, Barrett, and Smathers. 

The CHarrman. The committee will come to order. 

We have a witness to hear from this morning who I am going to 
ask to identify himself and proceed, if he will. 

Senator Smatuers. If it is all right with the chairman, could I 
just lead him along certain paths by questioning ? 

The CHatrMan. Surely. 

Senator SMatTHeErs. What is your name, sir? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL CROUCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Croucn. Paul Crouch, C-r-o-u-c-h. 

Senator SMatHers, What is your address? 

Mr. Croucn. My present residential address is 4612 Ninth Street 
NW., W ashington, D. C. This is due to my temporary employment 
in W ashington. My permanent address and legal residence is Miami, 
Fla., 10421 Northwest 33d Avenue. 

Senator Smaruers. What is your occupation at the present time? 

Mr. Crovucu. I am a consultant of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Justice. 

Senator SmarHers. How long have you been employed in that 
position ? 

Mr. Croucn. Two years. 

Senator SmaruxErs. Where were you employed before you went 
to work for the Immigration Department ? 

Mr. Croucu. I was employed as a special investigator of the Cali- 
fornia Senate Faet-Finding Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Senator Smaruers. Where were you born, Mr. Crouch? 

Mr. Crovucn. I was born in the State of North Carolina, in the 
mountains in the western part. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Crouch, have you ever been a member of 
the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Croucu. I was a member for 17 years. 

Senator Smarners. Did you ever hold any office in the Communist 
Party or in the Communist movement? 
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Mr. Crovucn. Yes. I held many positions, some scores, during the 
time, and I was a full-time ollicial of the Communist Party for 
id years. 

Senator Smarurers. Were you ever associated with the Young 
Communist League ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. A few of the major position L held, just men 
tioning a few, were member of the national committee secretariat, 
educational director of the Young Communist League, editor of the 
Young Worker, head of the department of the Communist Party 
including the Young Communist League for Work in the Armed 
nf ‘es, a member of several commissions of the central committee of 

he Communist Party, a representative of the Communist Party and 
abate Communist League of the United States to the executive 
committee of the Communist International. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me just interrupt you to ask: Did you ever 
work on the Communist Daily Worker? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, I was on the editorial staff with Whittaker 
Chambers. 

Senator Smariers. Were you ever the editor of the New South, 
which was the southern organ of the Communist Party, a > per ¢ 

Mr. Croven. Yes, I held that position from 1938 until the fall of 
1939. 

Senator SMaruers. Have you ever been to Moscow ? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes, I was in Moscow as American Communist repre- 
sentative on the executive committee of the Communist International 
and World Congress of the Red International of Trade Unions, and 
while there was an officer of the Red Army. This is my picture in 
Red Army uniform. 

Senator Smaruers. Is this your picture appearing in the Daily 
Worker of January 25, 1935? “I guess that is a Communist uniform, 
is it not? 

Mr. Croucu. That is the uniform of an officer of the Red Army. TI 
was an honorary commander of the Tenth Cavalry Division of the 
Red Army. 

Senator Smarners. Did you ever meet Mr. Malenkov? 

Mr. Crovcn. Yes, I met him a number of times. 

Senator Smatuers. Did you ever meet Mr. Beria? 

Mr. Croven. No, he was not known when I was there. 

Senator i ag Did you meet Josef Stalin? 

Mr. Croucn. No, I did not. Malenkov participated in many con- 
ferences as Stalin’s representative. Georgi Malenkov was then chief 
secretary and administrative assistant to “St: ulin, and he represented 
him in the conferences in which I'took part. 

Senator Smatner. What kind of fellow is Malenkov? 

Mr. Crowen. He is a very aloof man personally. At that time at 
least hedid not talk very much. He asked pointed questions. 

Senator Smatuers. Could you speak Russian ? 

Mr. Croven. Not very well. The meetings I attended, I had : 
translator. My translator was Khitarov, who was one of the top lead. 
ers of the Communist Party and who spoke English fluently, when I 
was talking with Malenkov. 

Senator SMatruers. Have you ever been in the Communist move- 
ment which had charge of the Territory of Hawaii? 
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Mr. Croucn. Yes, I have. I was a member of the district bureau, 
supervising the work in Hawaii in 1941, and I have participated other- 
wise in Communist work in Hawaii from 1925 on until 1942. 

Senator Smaruers. Where did you join the Communist Party? 

Mr. Croucn. Well, this is actually my application, sent from Ha- 
waii, when I was a soldier in the United States Army, to Moscow, in 
1925. I was accepted in August of that year. 

Senator Smaruers. In the Communist Party? Did you find it 
hard to get into? Were the qualifications high ? 

Mr. Croucu. The qualifications are always high, but at that time 
I met those qualifications unusually well. 

The CuatrMan. May I clear the record? Were you in the United 
States Army at that time? 

Mr. Croven. Yes, Senator, I was a soldier, regimental supply clerk 
of the 2lst Infantry, stationed at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
and there I organized the Hawaiian Communist League, composed 
principally of radicals in the Armed Forces, though we had some 
civilian contacts in the islands, and we applied for admission as a part 
of the Communist International. 

Senator Smarurrs. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
part of the record, if I may, this application by Mr. Paul Crouch for 
membership in the Communist Party. It is written on Hawaiian 
Communist League stationery, entitled “Hawaii for Hawaiian Work- 
ers. The World for Communism,” Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
February 18, 1925, for whatever benefit that might be. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

HawatiAn CoMMUNIST LEAGUE, 
Schofield Barracks, T. H., February 18, 1925 


HAWAID FOR HAWAITTAN WORKERS THE WORLD FOR COMMUNISM 


EXx®CcuTIVE COMMITTEE, THIRD INTERNATIONAL, 
Voscow, Russia, Union of Soviet Republies. 

ComRADES: Greetings to the Third International frem the. elass-consciou 
workers and soldiers of Hawaii 

Knowing that unity is essential for the snecess of the world revolution. the 
class-eonscious workers and soldiers of the Hawaiian Islands have organized 
themselves into the Hawaiian Communist League. 

The Hawaiian Communist League wishes to take its place in the world move 
ment for revolutionary communism and, to enable us to cooperate. with our 
comrades in other lands in the fight against capitalism, we desire to affiliate with 
the Third International. 

The Hawaiian Communist League accepts the principles and regulations of 
the Third International without reservation and will cooperate to the full extent 
of its ability in the movement to free the workers of the world from the chains 
of capitalism. 

The members of the Hawaiian Communist League have been very Active in 
a publicity movement for the purpose of presenting the facts about Russia to 
the Hawaiian proletariat for bringing all class-conscious workers into a common 
movement. Of course, this is meeting with opposition from. the capitalistic 
forces and the immediate future promises very important developments. 

The condition of the worker in Hawaii is much worse than in America and in 
European countries, and practically all lard is in large plantations which employ 
Japanese and Filipino labor. Strikes are very frequent and there is a good field 
for propaganda. 

The Hawaiian proletariat desires to take its place with the revolutionary 
parties of the Third International. 3 
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All mail for the Hawaiian Communist League should be sent to the secretary, 
Roderick P. Nadeau, 21st Infantry Band, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 


HAWAMAN COMMUNIST LEAGUE, 
By THe ExEcuTIvE COMMITTEE: 
WaALrTer M. TRUMBULL. 
Roperick P, NADEAU. 
PAUL CROUCH, 

Senator Smaruers. You joined the Communist Party while you 
were a member of the United States Army based at Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucu. That is, I applied for membership in the Communist 
International, and following the court-martial, after this applica- 
tion, I then applied 

Senator Smatruers. Well, were you court-martialed ? 

Mr. Crovcn. Yes; at Schofield Barracks in April of 1925. 

Senator SmatueErs. Were you court-martialed by the United States 
Army? 

Mr. Crovucn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. And what were you charged with? 

Mr. Crovucn. Violation of the 96th Article of War, conduct to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline. 

Senator Smarners. Did the Communists approach you prior to your 
conviction or after your conviction ? 

Mr. Crovucn. Well, I had had associations with the Communist 
Party of the United States since it was formed in 1919, and I had been 
connected with the left-wing Socialist Party earlier, having been a 
member of the Young People’s Socialist League. 

Senator Smatuers. Well, how did you get in touch with the Com- 
munists in Hawaii? 

Mr. Crovucnu. I was a subscriber to the Daily Worker. When I 
joined the Army, I received the Daily Worker all the time I was in 
the Army in Hawaii, and one of the soldiers in our group was a 
former soldier of the Red Army. He got Izvestia and Pravda and 
translated them. So, we had plenty of Communist literature. 

Senator Smatuers. Were the Communists pretty active in Hawaii 
at that time? 

Mr. Croucu. No; at that time, in 1925, there were only two sub- 
scribers to the Daily Worker in Hawaii. One was George W. Wright, 
president of the Honolulu Central Labor Council, and who later 
played an important part in the introduction of communism to 
Hawaii. 

Another was a machinist, whose name I do not recall, a friend of 
Wright, who was discharged about 1924 from the Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard for trying to carry on Communist propaganda. 

Senator Smaruers. Now, after you were out there and first made 
contact with the Communists in Hawaii, you stated there were not 
very many at that time. 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smatuers. Did you stay on in Hawaii after your conviction 
and work with the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Crovcu. No. After my conviction, I was sent over to the Alca- 
traz Disciplinary Barracks, not then a Federal prison as it is today, 
but an Army post. I served my reduced sentence, being released 
June 1, 1927, and made a speaking tour of the United States, and 
then was sent to the Soviet Union. 
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Senator Smatuers. Let me see if I got it straight. You went to 
Alcatraz, you say, for a couple of years, and then you went around 
the United States speaking. For whom did you speak? 

Mr. Crovcu. For the Communist Party, under auspices of the All- 
America Anti-Imperialist League. 

Senator Smatuers. Anti- what? 

Mr. Crovon. Anti-Imperialist League, a front of the Communist 
Party, of which I later became national secretary. 

Senator SmatueErs. You were national secretary of the Anti- 
Imperialist League. Then it was thereafter that you went to anooner” ? 

Mr. Crovucu. I went to Moscow in the fall and winter, 1927, 6 
months after release or less. 

Senator SmatuHers. Did you ever return to Hawaii after you went 
to Moscow to organize the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Crovcu. I did not personally return to Hawaii until I went 
over there as the Government’s first witness in the Smith Act trial 
last November. I directed the work in Hawaii from the mainland. 

Senator SmarHers. You directed the work. What kind of work did 
you direct ? 

Mr. Crovcn. First of all was the matter of formulating policies 
and plans for building the Communist movement in Hawaii, plans 
that were worked out in great detail in Moscow, and plans in ’ which 
Molotov participated and the general staff of the Red Army, and what 
I would call a blueprint was worked out. 

Akita, leading Communist of Japan, was directed to prepare the 
documentary material, books, and pamphlets, in Japanese, to be sent 
to Hawaii. The founder of the Communist Party of the Philippines 
and general secretary, Crisanto Evangelista, took part in these con- 
ferenc es, and he arranged for the role to be played in reaching Fili- 
pinos in Hawaii. 

The CuHamman. That was about what year, again ? 

Mr. Crovucu. That was during the winter and spring of 1928, when 
these plans were worked out for establishing a Communist movement 
in Hawaii. 

The Cuarrman. And you left Hawaii to serve a term at Alcatraz 
after your conviction in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. Right, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan. What year was that? 

Mr. Croucu. That was in 192! 

The CHatrman. And you were not back to Hawaii until you re- 
turned recently ? 

Mr. Croucu. Until last fall, as a witness, 

The Cuatrman. In connection with the Smith Act trial? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

The CHarrman. That would be 1952? 

Mr. Croucu. 1952, in October and November of 1952. 

Senator SmarHers. Now, you stated a moment ago that after you 
went to Moscow you did not actually physically go back to Hawaii 
until just recently, when you testified in this Smith Act trial against 
Jack Hall and these other fellows. Is that right ? 

Mr. Croucu. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. But did you state that you were the director 
of the Communist activities in the Territory of Hawaii ! 
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Mr. Croucu. Yes. First of all, in the fall, immediately after I 
got back from Moscow, I personally directed the sending of Com- 
munist literature, corresponding with the contacts we had through 
George W. Wright, who had been connected with me in connection 
with my court-martial and defense. I published the articles that 
he wrote in the Communist press, sent literature to the names that 
he supplied from Hawaii. I corresponded with Manlapit, who had 
led a strike in Hawaii in 1924, and Manlapit supplied me with a large 
number of Filipino contacts in Hawaii, who circulated Filipino- lan- 
guage literature that was mailed from Manila and prepared by Evan- 
velista, the head of the Communist Party of the Philippine Islands. 
This was the line then. 

I would like to make this clear, to avoid confusion. The program, 
until 1935, was to demand national independence for Hawaii and to 
form a Communist Party of Hawaii as a part of the Communist 
International, not as a part of the Communist Party of the United 
States. And the Communist Parties of the United States, Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, had equal responsibility for building the Commu- 
nist movement in Hawaii, and a vast number of C ommunist or gani- 
zations that I will cite later were built up in this period and laid 
the foundation—— 

Senator Smarners. Let me just stop you there for a minute to see 
if I have got it clear. You talk pretty fast, and I want to be certain 
that I hear just exactly what you are saying. 

Did you say that up until 1935 the idea of the Communist Party 
was to ‘push a program that was contrary to statehood? It was for 
independence? 

Mr. Croveu. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. And the Communist Party from the United 
States and from the Philippines and from Japan hi id the responsibil- 
ity of building up a Communist Party in Hawaii, seeking independ- 
ence ¢ 

Mr. Crovcn. Seeking independence. And they formed a large 
number of organizations, such as, for example, the Japanese-language 
organizations, called the Hawaiian Proletarian Soviet, which had 
at one time, according to Kaeyama of the Communist International, 
2,500 members in Hawaii in 5 islands. And there were many other 
organizations. And there was an organization that called itself the 
Communist Party of Hawaii, but was not affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me just stop you there again. You say 
that they formed an organization known as the Communist Proletar- 
ian—what was that? 

Mr. Croucn. The Hawaiian Proletarian Soviet. Its name in Ja- 
panese I will spell out. 

Senator Saarners. Never mind. I do not think it would make too 
much difference. Anyway, the translation was that it was the Ha- 
waiian Proletarian Soviet? 

Mr, Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. And that was the Communist Party? 

Mr. Crovcu. That was the main Communist organization at that 
time. 

Senator SmarHers. How many members did it have ? 

Mr. Crovucu. It had 2,500 members in 5 islands. 
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Senator Smwatrners. Of course, that is just what the man said, 

Mr. Croucu. Yes, he was the chief authority on it. 

Senator Smatuers. Now, up until 1935, then, the Communist idea 
was to seek independence. What happened in 1935? 

Mr. Croucn. In 1935, a decision was made in Moscow that, based 
on the reports from Hawaii, and a visit to Hawaii by James 8S. Allen 
as Communist International representative— 

Senator SmarHers. James S. Allen? 

Mr. Croucn, He is an American Communist leader, and he went 
to Hawaii and the Philippines as a representative of the Communist 
International, a Comintern agent as they called him. He reported 
that they could get no response, no large response. There was no 
widespread desire in Hawaii for national independence, for separa- 
tion from the United States, and that this should be replaced by a 
demand for statehood on the part of the Communists, and that in- 
stead of forming a separate Communist Party, the Communist Party 
in Hawaii should be a part of the Communist Party of the U.S. A., 
a section of the American Communist Party. 

Senator Smaruers. So then it was to the credit, let us say, of the 
Hawawiian people that they evidenced a sincere desire to become a 
part of the United States, rather than independent? 

Mr. Crovucn. That is correct. 

Senator SmarHers. And it was on that basis that the line was 
changed in Communist headquarters? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. So do I understand, then, that the Communists 
then began to promote statehood / 

Mr. Croucu. They went on record for statehood, but they did not 
carry on any really active campaign until after the war. They went 
on record for it. 

Senator SmatrHeErs. Now, were you director of the Communist ac- 
tivities in Hawaii at that time? 

Mr. Croucu. I was one of the directors of it, and received regular 
reports by the organizers, who were sent over there, such as William 
Bailey and others. 

The CHatrman. Where were you located ? 

Mr. Croucn. I was working part of the time in New York City and 
part of the time on assignments in various parts of the country, I 
was a member of commissions of the central committee of the Com- 
munist Party nationally, and attending these meetings in New York, 
where the decisions and plans were made, and then I was traveling to 
the South, to Utah, and various parts of the country, 

Senator Smaturrs. Let me just jump around here a minute. Do you 
know Jack Hall? 

Mr. Crovcn. Not personally. I have read many letters from him 
and reports from him and have helped to prepare directives to him. 
For example, in 1941, when he was over on the island of Kauai organ- 
izing for the UCAPAW A, the predecessor of the Food and Tobacco 
Workers Union. He was then trying to organize agricultural workers 
of Hawaii, and in the summer, in July and August of 1941, he sent a 
number of problems to the district bureau for solution, and I read his 
reports and helped draft the directives to him. 

Senator Smaruers. He sent reports to the district bureau of what? 
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Mr. Crovcu. District 13, the District of California, Nevada, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Senator Smatuers. The Communist Party district, district 13 of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. That includes what States? 

Mr. Croucn. It includes California, Nevada, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Senator Smatuers. Were you the director of that? 

Mr. Croucn. I was 1 of the 7 members of the district bureau and had 
several specific assignments, one of which was the general supervision 
of work in Hawaii. I was sent out from New York to C aliforna, with 
that as one of my major jobs. 

Senator Smaruers. Did you know Harry Bridges? 

Mr. Crovucu. Yes, I knew Harry Bridges. I helped elect him to 
the central committee of the Communist Party twice. 

Senator Smaruers. You helped elect him to the central committee 
of the Communist Party twice? 

Mr. Croucn. The Communist Party of the U.S. A. 

Senator Smatuers. How did you help him, other than just voting 
for him? Or did you vote for him? 

Mr. Crovcu. I voted for him, and I was on the nominating com- 
mittee that decided to put him on the national committee. 

Senator Smarners. Was Harry Bridges recognized as being active 
in the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, he was recognized from the spring of 1934 as a 
very important leading Communist. He was selected by George Mink, 
who had been associated with me over many years, and who later be- 
came quite notorious as the chief gunman, trigger man, of the Russian 
Secret Police. Mink had selected Bridges as the most promising 
leader in the west coast for the waterfront, and pushed him forward. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know a fellow named Dwight James 
Freeman ¢ 

Mr. Crovcu. He was a very close personal friend of mine, was in 
the county organization in Alameda County, Calif., and I recom- 
mended him as organizer for Hawaii in the fall of 1941, and he went 
to Hawaii early in 1942. 

Senator SMATHERS. What nationality is Dwight James Freeman? 

Mr. Croucu. He is American. 

Senator Smaruers. And he went out there as the organizer of the 
Communist Party ? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes. He went out there as the organizer of the Com- 
munist Party, and the record shows that at that time he stayed about 
6 months in Hawaii before going into the service, and after his dis- 
charge he went back to Hawaii and has been for several years the head, 
the secretary, of the Communist Party of Hawaii and is today. 

Senator Smaruers. You say he went into the service. What service 
was that? 

Mr. Croucu. The United States Armed Forces during the war. 

Senator Smaruers. Was that World War II? 

Mr, Crovcn. Yes. 

Senator Smatruers. And he was one of the men who was recently 
convicted in Hawaii? 
Mr. Croucn. He is. 
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Senator Smatruers. Do you know a man named Koji Ariyoshi ? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes; Koji Ariyoshi is the editor of the Communist 
weekly paper, Honolulu Record. I knew him in California. He was 
in California in 1941. 

Senator Smarners. You spell that fellow’s name A-r-i-y-o-s-h-i? 

Mr. Croucn. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator SmaTuHers. Did you ever know him personally ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes; he has been at a meeting at my home. 

Senator Smarners. You say he has been eating at your home? 

Mr. Crovucnu. No; he was at a Communist meeting in my home. 

Senator Smatruers. Did you ever talk with him about the Com- 
munist movement in Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. At great length. And he prepared a vast amount 
of material on Hawaii for the guidance of the district bureau of the 
Communist Party, and he was the Honolulu editor of Doho, D-o-h-o, 
the Japanese language Communist newspaper, published at that time 
in California and circulated among Japanese-speaking people in Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii. 

Sentor Smatuers. I probably should have asked you this earlier for 
the sake of the record. Are you still a member of the Communist 
Party ? 

Mr. Croucn. Emphatically I am not. I have not been since 1942. 
And since 1947 I have been cooperating with the FBI and Govern- 
ment agencies in fighting communism in every way I can aid them. 

Senator Smariers. How did it happen that you broke with the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Crovcn. I broke with the Communist Party as the result of in- 
creasing disillusionments, the lowering standard of living in Russia, 
the fact that many of my friends, like Bukharin, and others, had 
been executed in the purges, and I knew on the face of it their con- 
fessions were completely untrue. I knew of the slave labor camps 
in Russia. And I came to the realization that a victory of commu- 
nism would mean not a temporary but a permanent enslavement of 
the masses. There were two events that led to my break in Cali- 
fornia. One was the knowledge that the espionage apparatus of the 
panty) an apparatus which had been set up in consultation with 
me- 

Senator Smatuers. Talk slower, so that the reporter can get this 
all down. 

Mr. Crovcu. I knew that an espionage apparatus of the Commu- 
nist Party, headed by Marcel Scherer, was busily engaged in activi- 
ties at the radiation laboratory of the University of California in 
1941. I knew that the radiation laboratory was engaged in experi- 
mental work which Scherer himself told me would revolutionize war- 
fare, and that the work of the Communists at that radiation labora- 
tory would have great significance. While he did not go into de- 
tails, I knew this meant that while America and the Soviet Union 
were allies, the Soviet Union and its apparatus in America was en- 
gaged in stabbing America in the back and carrying on espionage of its 
ally. 

I also came to a sharp clash in the district bureau over the question 
of the Japanese. The order was given, immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, that all Japanese in the Communist Party were to be dropped 
from membership for the duration of the war. In Hawaii about 50 
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percent of the members were Japanese. This meant the collapse of 
the party as it existed then. The directives were that a courier was 
to be sent to Hawaii, that the Hawaiian members were to be told to 
cease all activities, and actually that Freeman was to go over as early 
as possible, reorganize a small hard core, without Japanese, which was 
to continue during the war. 

1 opposed this strenuously, saying that this was a betrayal of the 
Japanese members. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me mop.) you right there and ask you: Why 
did they want to eliminate the Japanese from the Communist Party? 

Mr. Croucn. Because the party feared that if it supported its 
Japanese members, the party would lose influence; that the senti- 
ment, the public sentiment, on the west coast was anti-Japanese, and 
that if it were publicly known that there were Japanese members of 
the party, or the party raised its voice in behalf of the Japanese 
BegD iris-n), 

Senator Smaruers. Was that when the Soviet Union was fighting 
Japan and fighti ing Hitler and joined up with us? 

Mr. Croucn. That was while the Soviet Union was fighting Hitle1 
and immediately after Japan attacked the United States at Pearl 
Harbor. In other words, the Communist Party wanted to maintain 
its influence, not to come in conflict with public opinion that might 
weaken the influence of the Communist Party on the west coast. 

Senator Smaruers. All right. After they decided that, did they 
kick out the Japanese Communists from the Communist Party? 

Mr. Croucu. They did, over my strenuous objections, and this was 
one of the things that precipitated my being replaced as Alameda 
organizer by Steve Nelson; an order for me to go to Los Angeles—an 
order that my wife refused to accept. That led to disc ipline of my 
wife and me, and following this, as early as possible, we got out of 
the Communist Party. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me ask you this question: At the time that. 
this order came along to throw the J: apanese out of the Communist 
Party, how many members of the Communist Party were there in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. About 200. 

Senator Smatuers. Two hundred card-carrying members? 

Mr. Crovucn, Not card-carrying. Then, as now, there were no 
cards in the Communist Party, and there had not been since about 
1940, After the Communists opposed American aid to the Allies 
the party ordered all cards destroyed and all records in effect destroyed. 
There were no cards, 

Senator Smaruers, How do you account for the fact that you said 
a moment, ago that some Japanese man said that there were 2,500 
Communists in the Territory of Hawaii and now there are only 200? 

Mr. Croucn, All right. The Communist Party, since it was organ- 
ized, as it presently exists, in 1936, in Hawaii, has been the most 
exclusive society or group in the isands. Membership has been by 
invitation only and it has been limited to the people that the leadership 
felt could implicitly be trusted. This is shown by the fact that from 
1936 to 1946, the Communist Party became a powerful force in Hawaii 
and the community at large was completely ignorant of its existence. 
The Communist Party could have and I believe today could go out, 
if it wanted to open up its books, and sign up 500. I know at that 
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time it could have signed up four or five hundred people, but it didn’t 
need to. Those people were in front organizations. ‘They were doing 
the work of the party and there was no need to risk exposing the 
apparatus of the party by recruiting risky elements. 

Senator Smaruers. What you saying, then, is that there are few 
Communists, actual Communists, in the Hawaiian Islands at this time 
or few members of the Communist Party ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. Few members of the Communist Party. At that time, 
in 1941, the Communist Party had somewhere between one and two 
thousand members of the longshoremen controlled by—— 

Senator Smaruers. Let me stop you right there. You say the Com- 
munist Party had between one and two thousand members? 

Mr. Croucn. Between one and two thousand members. 

Senator SmarHers. What I am trying to get at is your figures. Is 
that the time you said there were only 200? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. How do you figure they have one to two thou- 
sand members if they only had 200% 

Mr. Croucu. The ILWU, the International Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union, is a Communist front, Communist. controlled, 
and they have been organized, and the people who were—and many 
close sympathizers with the party, people who would have joined the 
party if they had been invited, were only members of the ILWU. 
Others in the ILWU were in no snese Communists and had joined 
purely for economic motives. 

Senator Smaruers. Let us see if we can get this straight because 
subsequently somebody else will question you and we might as well 
clear it up right now. 

What you are saying is that there were in the ILWU a number of 
Communists, or you said one to two thousand, I believe. 

Mr. Croucn. There were one to two thousand total members of the 
ILWU and part of the 200 members, perhaps half of the 200 party 
members, belonged to the LILWU in 1941. Others were in the agri- 
cultural union which later come into the ILWU. 

Senator Smatuers. There were more than 2,000 people in ILWU, 
were there not? 

Mr. Crovcn. In 1941, no. The ILWU built its membership from 
not more than 2,000 in 1941, to twenty-five to thirty thousand in 1946, 
during the war years. This is a matter of public record. 

Senator Ssraruers. So they went from 1941, about 2,000 members, 
to 1946, how many members? 

Mr. Croucn. More than 25,000. 

Senator Smaruers. And you say that in 1941, which was just about 
at the time of Pearl Harbor, the 2,000 members that belonged to 
ILWU, in your opinion, were Communists? 

Mr. Croucu. I don’t quite understand the question, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. In 1941, when you said there was a thousand 
to two thousand members of the ILW U, were they all Communists? 

Mr. Croucu. Probably 100 of those were members of the Commu- 
nist Party, of the 2,000, the maximum of 2,000. I am not sure there 
were that many. But out of that there was a maximum of about 200 
who were members of the Communist Party at that time. Part of 
the others were believers in Communist philosophy. Some of those 
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were the people who had belonged to this Hawaiian Proletarian 
Soviet. 

Senator Smatruers. Which was a Communist-front organization? 

Mr. Crovcn. It was a Communist organization, not a Communist 
Party as such, but it was a Communist organization, which later led 
to half a dozen other organizations. The Communist Party in Ha- 
waii, the Communist movement in Hawaii, has from its earliest days 
worked simultaneously in several fields. One is the Japanese-lan- 
guage field. Another is the Filipinos. Another is the trade-union 
movement, as such. 

Senator Smarners. Now, slow down. You are getting fast again. 

They worked in the Japanese field? 

Mr. Croucn. They worked in the Japanese language field. 

Senator Smatuers. And in the Filipino field? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. And in the trade-union field. 

Mr. Crovcn. And in the trade-union field, which included Eng- 
lish-speaking people and also brought in elements from the Japanese 
and Filipino groups. 

Keep this in mind: There are at the present time in Hawaii, two 
weekly Communist papers and two Communist biweekly papers. 
Now, there was the Hawaiian Star, published by the Communists in 
Hawaii, which is for the successors of this 2,500, the people belonging 
among the Japanese, and this movement goes back to the 1928 people. 
Denichi Kimoto was a pioneer from this group from 1928 on. He 
came over to California, kept training in the party there, went back 
as one of its major leaders. There was Arishiro, an associate of Ki- 
moto, and others. 

Senator Smrruers. Let me ask you this: Outside of the ILWU, in 
1941, what other Communist-controlled organizations were there? 

Mr. Croucn. The major one was the UCAPAWA. I am not sure 
that I can remember all the words it stands for: Union of Cannery 
Agricultural Packing and Allied Workers of America. It was a 
union headed by Don Henderson, a national leader of the Communist 
Party, which later became a part of the Food and Tobacco Workers 
Union, and that in turn became the Distributive and Office Workers 
Union, DPOW, as it is now known. 

Senator Smatuers. Now, let us skip the war period, and we are 
coming back after the war, in 1945 and 1946. Let us take up along 
right in there. You say you broke with the Communist Party in 1942? 

Mr. Crovcn. Yes. 

Senator Smatners. Now, did you have any occasion to investigate 
the Communist situation in the Hawaiian Islands after the war? 

Mr. Croucnu. Not until 1950. In 1950, I went to California as a 
special investigator of the California Senate factfinding committee. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me see if I got that straight. That is the 
California Senate, fact finding committee. ' 

Mr. Crovucn. Yes; that is the un-American activities committee of 
California. 

Senator Smaruers. All right. 

Mr. Croucn. And there I was given, as one of my jobs, an investi- 
gation of communism in Hawaii, because communism in Hawaii is 
closely tied up with the problems of communism in California. They 
are linked in 4 or 5 different ways. 
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Senator Smatuers. All right. Now, what did you find about the 
situation of communism in Hawaii? 

Mr. Crovucn. I found, just to mention highlights, that the Com- 
munist Party membership had changed but little in size; that it had 
deliberaely kept its membership down; that for the year 1948, 225 
Communist Party membership books had been sent from district 
headquarters in San Francisco to Hawaii, with the serial numbers of 
88,551 to 88,775, inclusive; that in 1947, at one time in 1947, the mem 
bership of the Communist Party on the island of Hawaii alone was 
152, which means that the bulk of the membership was on that island. 
The second island was Oahu, Honolulu. On the island of Kauai, there 
was a very small actual dues-paying party membership, but on the 
island of Kauai, the party influence was tremendous, because of the 
long background. Kauai had been the main base of activity of Denichi 
Kimoto. In the late twenties and early thirties it had been the prin- 
cipal center of activities of the Hawaiian Proletaian Soviet and the 
other Japanese-language organizations, and Communist influence from 
early days has been particularly powerful on the island of Kauai, 
although the party actually took in only a few of the many members 
it could have. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me just ask you this question: With those 
few members, how do you account for the influetice which we have 
heard detailed here that the Communist Party has over the workers 
there? 

Mr. Croucn. There are two reasons. One, the remaining influence 
of the early pioneering revolutionary activities, the flood of literature 
was written in the Soviet Union, printed in the Japanese language, 
distributed in huge quantities in Hawaii. Other \ituratore-aMre 
were half a dozen Communist Party papers published in the thirties 
in Japanese. One was Toso, meaning strife. Another was Habana. 
These papers preaching revolution and communism, developed a large 
ideological Sslloinioan and they and their children were brought up 
with this ideology still represented, and it is an important factor. 
But the main factor is the economic one, the fact that in the period 
from the mid-thirties on, all over the United States, there was in the 
organization of trade unions a rapid improvement of working condi- 
tions, and higher wages. 

In Hawaii, the Communists got on the ground floor and was the 
first union on the spot. They brought these same economic improve- 
ments in Hawaii that non-Communist unions brought in the south 
and other parts of the mainland. 

The Communist organizers—and Jack Hall personally got credit 
for this—so the individual plantation workers, associate Jack Hall 
and the ILWU with higher standards of living, and are ready to 
follow them on any issue, at least for a time. Now they are told that 
Jack Hall is a Communist. They haven’t studied communism, and 
they say, “Well, if Jack Hall is a Communist, communism must be 
good.” This economic aspect is the major secret of Communist power 
in Hawaii today. 

The Carman. May I ask a few questions, Senator? 

You spoke a moment ago about the influence of communism radi- 
ating from San Francisco to Hawaii. 

Mr. Crovucn. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarman. Is it your opinion that the headquarters for com- 
munism in Hawaii has been in San Francisco, over the years? 

Mr. Crovcu. Yes, At all times the district headquarters has been 
San Francisco directing the details of Communist activities in Hawaii, 
and basic decisions have at all times been made either in New York 
or Moscow. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Senator Smaruers. Have you kept, from 1950, when you served 
with the California Senate Un-American Activities Committee, as its 
chief investigator—have you since that time kept in touch with the 
conditions in Hawaii insofar as the Communist movement is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Croucn. I wasn’t chief investigator. I was a special investi- 
gator. Mr. Richard Combs, the committee chief counsel, also had 
the title of chief investigator. 

Senator Smatuers. Then you were special investigator. Since that 
time have you kept in touch with the Communist movement in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Crovcn. Yes. I have kept in daily touch with Hawaii, and 
made a continuous study of Communist activities there, reading regu- 
larly all of the English language publications put out by the Commu- 
nist Party there, “reading “the transcripts of the radio broadcasts, 
reading foreign-language broadcasts, and making a study of their 
English-language publications in Hawaii for all information reflect- 
ing on Communist activities in Hawaii. 

Senator Smatners. How many Communist-controlled newspapers 
are operating in Hawaii today, in your opinion? 

Mr. Croucn. There are four, not just Communist controlled but 
actually Communist papers. They are the weekly Honolulu Record, 
this paper, edited by Koji Ariyoshi. This is their last anniversary 
edition, a photostat, with 350 ads from businessmen. 

The second weekly, of which I don’t have a copy, is entirely in the 
Japanese language, The Star. It was printed from 1947 to 1948 in 
English and Japanese, and since 1948 it has been printed entirely in 
Japanese. That is the weekly Japanese Communist paper. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know what the circulation of the papers 
that you have thus far named is? 

Mr. Croucn. I could only make a very rough estimate. There are 
no figures available to anyone. 

Senator Smaruers. All right. Then just let us skip that. What 
are the other two? 

Mr. Crovcn. The other two are this ILWU Reporter, the official 
organ of the ILWU in the islands. 

Senator SMATHERS. Now, is this a Communist-controlled paper? 

Mr. Crovcn. This is completely a Communist-controlled paper. 
It is technically the organ of the ILWU, which itself is a Communist 
front, and just a slight examination of that paper will show you that 
it is as Communist a paper as the Daily Worker. 

The other biweekly is TiMagyuan, T-i-M-a-g-y- u-a-n, I believe, if 
T recall the spelling. It means “The Pioneer” in English. It is 
published biweekly in the Filipino language. 

Senator Smatuers. Now, you do not know just what the circulation 
of these papers is, I take it? 

Mr. Croucu. Those are kept a secret. 
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Senator Smaruers. But they are published right now in Hawaii, 
these four? 

Mr. Croucn. Four papers, two weekly, and two biweekly. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Smathers, I have a statement on the cir- 
culation of all newspapers published in the Territory of Hawaii, as 
shown by sworn statements filed with the United States Post Office 
Department, and I think it would be a good idea ot make an insertion 
of that in the record at about this place. 

Senator SMATHERS. Fine. 

The Cuarrman. The material was furnished to me by Delegate 
Farrington. 

There is a short statement that I would like to read for the benefit 
of the press, and then the rest will be inserted. [Reading:] 

The total circulation of all newspapers published in the Territory of Hawaii 
is shown by sworn statements filed with the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment to be more than 175,000. Of this, the Honolulu Record represents a total 
circulation of only 3,000. 

The total number of broadeast hours per day on all radio stations is 225% 
hours. The ILWU program consumes 15 minutes per day and is repeated later 
in the Filipino and Japanese languages. 

Senator Smaruers. Does it say that when they are repeated later 
in the Japanese and Filipino language, they also take 15 minutes? 
So that is 45 minutes, then ? 

‘The CHarrman, I think that is correct. [Reading:] 

The total of advertising accounts served by the newspapers and radio stations 
of Hawaii exceeds 10,000 in number. 

Except for an occasional special edition, the Honolulu Record normally carries 
less than 10 accounts. 


The attached issue, which we will make an exhibit but not put in 
the record, except for an occasional special issue— 


the Honolulu Record normally carries less than 10 accounts. The attached issue 
of June 4 is typical. Its total advertising volume amounts to just 7 inches and 
is represented by 7 advertisements; 3 of them are 2-line classified ads. 

The foregoing is amplified in detail in the attached material. I suggest it 
be incorporated in the record in view of the references made during the hearings 
to the influence and advertising appearing in the Honolulu Record. 

The report of the Commission on Subversive Activities of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii of the Honolulu Record that is also attached, describes 
the background and character of the publication. It was designated as a pro- 
Communist publication also by the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

That is all in agreement, I think, with the statement of Mr. Crouch. 

Senator Smatuers. And who is making that statement ? 

The Cuarrman. This statement was furnished to me, as I said, by 
Delegate Farrington. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, that is Delegate Farrington’s 
statement ? 

The Cuatrrman. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. I understand we will put that in the record ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

JULY 3, 1953. 
Memorandum to Senator Butler. 

The total circulation of all newspapers published in the Territory of Hawaii 

is shown by sworn statements filed with the United States Post Office Depart- 


ment to be more than 175,000. Of this, the Honolulu Record represents a total 
circulation of only 3,000. 
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The total number of broadcast hours per day on all radio stations is 225% 
hours. The ILWU program consumes 15 minutes per day and is repeated later in 
the Filipino and Japanese languages. 

The total of advertising accounts served by the newspapers and radio stations 
of Hawaii exceeds 10,000 in number. 

Except for an occasional special edition, the Honolulu Record normally carries 
less than 10 accounts. The attached issue of June 4 is typical. Its total adver- 
tising volume amounts to just 7 inches and is represented by 7 advertisements ; 
3 of them are 2 line classified ads. 

The foregoing is amplified in detail in the attached material. I suggest it be 
incorporated in the record in view of the references made during the hearing to 
the influence and advertising appearing in the Honolulu Record. 

The report of the Commission on Subversive Activities of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii of the Honolulu Record that is also attached, describes 
the background and character of the publication. It was designated as a pro- 
Communist publication also by the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


J. R. FarrRineton, Delegate from Hawaii, 


CoPprep FROM RFPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SURVERSIVE ACTIVITIES TO THE 
LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAIT, MARCH 1951 


APPENDIX EE. Honorutv Recorp 


The Honolulu Record, published at 811 Sheridan Street, Honolulu, by the 
Honolulu Record Publishing Co., LTD., a Hawaiian corporation, has already 
been the subject of a report by the Committee on un-American Activities, United 
States House of Representatives. The committee’s conclusion, stated in its re- 
port dated October 1, 1950, is quoted in part: 

“The Committee on un-American Activities after analysis and investigation 
of the Honolulu Record since its first issue August 5, 1948, draws the in- 
evitable conclusion that the Honolulu Record is a front for the Communist 
Party, despite the fact that the paper does not make this admission. 

“It should be noted in this connection that during the past decade all Com- 
munist publications have gone to great lengths to give the impression of having 
no direct connections with the Communist Party. Even official publications of 
the Communist Party, United States of America, have terminated such designa- 
tion since 1936 and appear instead as organs of certain publishing companies 
formed for that special purpose. The Honolulu Record conforms to this pat- 
tern completely. 

“The Committee on un-American Activities would like to point out that the 
success of such a newspaper, dedicated to disseminating Communist propaganda, 
depends upon support from deluded liberals. The Communists recognize that 
most Americans would not knowingly support the Communist Party, and there- 
fore have devised various front organizations and publications so as to ensnare 
the unwary liberal. The latter serves to add prestige to the Communist front 
and to attract other non-Communist support * * *” 

Only significant additional information is reported in this appendix. 

The first issue of Honolulu Record appeared on August 5, 1948, shortly after 
the Hawaii Star, a bilingual (Japanese and English) publication had discon- 
tinued its English section (see appendix DD). Prior to its first issue, the pub- 
lisher of the Honolulu Record put out a sample copy of its proposed paper in 
which its prospectus was contained. The sample copy appeared on July 1, 1948, 
under the name of Pacific Record. The sample copy stated that the proposed 
weekly would be a liberal publication, patterned after PM, the New York daily. 

The content of the Pacific Record issue appears to have been shaped to give 
prospective stockholders and readers a favorable impression and to avoid 
the appearance of being a Communist-line publication. A double-page spread, 
containing the prospectus, also carried the endorsements of a dozen persons 
prominent in Hawaii (5 of the 12 endorsers have been identified as Communist 
Party members in the postwar period). Certain of these endorsements imply 
the approval of the ILWU leadership, which approval has continued: 

While the Honolulu Record has never declared itself to be a Communist organ, 
its articles— 


(1) Consistently support the Communists. 

(2) Denounce or attack anti-Communist activity, particularly loyalty probes. 
(3) Support local, national and international Communist-front organizations. 
(4) Support Communist-dominated trade unions. 
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(5) Promote racial friction through inflammatory presentation of interracial 
matters. 
(6) Attack the Federal and Territorial Governments, their policies and officials. 


Among the American Communists it has mentioned favorably are Dr. John 
E. Heinecke, Celeste Strack, Charles K. Fujimoto, Harry Bridges, William Z. 
Foster, Eugene Dennis, and William Schneiderman. It has similarly mentioned 
Joseph Stalin, Maurice Thorez, and Palmiro Togliatti. In addition, it has favored 
the Communists of Indonesia, China, the Philippines, France, Italy, Greece, and 
Japan. It has also supported the 11 leaders of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, who were convicted in New York of violating the Smith Act, 
and also the “Hollywood Ten” who were found guilty of contempt of Congress 

Among the matters which have been opposed or presented unfavorably by the 
Honolulu Record are such as: 


Klizabeth Bently, ex-Communist 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, United States House of Representa 
tives 

The California Senate Committee on Un-American Activities 

Loyalty charges against William W. Remington (who has since been convicted 
of perjury for denying Conmunist Party affiliation) 

The prosecution of Harry Bridges, and 

Investigations of Russian espionage in the United States. 


Communist-front organizations which have been mentioned favorably by the 
Honolulu Record include: 


Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee( now known as Hawaii Civil Rights Congress) 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy 

California Labor School 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 

Cultural and Scientific Conference for World Peace 

Civil Rights Congress 

Council on African Affairs 


Among the Communist-led unions which have been reported on favorably in 
the Honolulu Record are: 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
United Public Workers of America 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Union 
Food, Tobacco, and Agricultural Workers Union 
National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards 

United Office and Professional Workers of America 

Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers Union 


In this connection it is interesting to note the financial support given the 
Honolulu Record by some of these unions in the form of advertising. In its 
anniversary issue of August 3, 1950, of approximately 713 inches of advertising, 
about half was placed by three local labor organizations, the ILWU, the UPWA, 
and the Independent Taxi Drivers Union, an affiliate of the UPWA. The ILWU 
had all of the advertising space except 3-inch advertisements by the other two 
unions. There also appeared in the anniversary edition a 9-inch advertisement by 
the subversive Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee, and a 6-inch advertisement 
by the Communist-line newspaper, Hawaii Star. 

The 1950 Christmas issue of the Honolulu Record carries approximately 756 
inches of advertising, about 319 inches of which were placed in the name of the 
ILWU. The UPWA had a 4-inch advertisement, while the Hawaii Civil Rights 
Congress had a 9-inch advertisement. 

The conclusion is inescapable that the Honolulu Record has been fostering a 
campaign of race hatred, under the guise of trying to foster racial unity. Frank 
Marshall Davis, who writes a column each week under the caption, “Speaking 
Frank-ly,” has written in one sentence the best evidence of his own corro- 
sive philosophy: “If color discrimination were not the national policy of the 
real rulers of America, there would be no wage differential between west coast 
and Hawaiian stevedores.” Davis also praised Paul Robeson for his statement 
that Negroes would not “join in a war of aggression against Russia.” 

This Commission knows of no instance wherein the Honolulu Record has criti- 
cized Soviet Russia adversely, but that newspaper has many times criticized 
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United States policy and American democracy. Columnist Davis best sums up 
the newspaper’s attitude toward America with his remark, made in July 1949, 
that “Democracy today lies weak and slowly dying.” 

Because this newspaper has been consistently and unequivocally furthering a 
“line” that is disseminated by the Communist press on the mainland, this Com- 
mission must conclude that the Honolulu Record willingly occupies a place in 
the international Communist propaganda apparatus. This conclusion is for- 
tified by the fact that its stockholders as of August 31, 1950, included a number 
of identied Communist Party members and Communist-led labor organizations, 
and its contributors and solicitors have included Communists. 





NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
(From the April 1952 Chamber of Commerce publication) 


The people of the Territory of Hawaii are served by 26 newspapers and pub- 
lications printed in English, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, and Korean. Of the 
7 daily newspapers, Honolulu has 6, with circulations totaling about 175,000. 
The other daily is in Hilo, T. H. 

The larger newspapers are served by the Associated Press, United States, Inter- 
national News Service, Chicago Daily News Service, Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation, Inec., North American Newspaper Alliance, and their own Washington 
bureaus. 

About a score of periodicals are printed in the Territory. They range in char- 
acter from magazines of general circulation to official or quasi-official publications 
serving special groups. 

The scope of subject matter covers news comments, education, church, farm 
and home, race relations, medicine, Army and Navy affairs, recreation, and 
general aspects of living in Hawaii. 


Newspapers in Hawaii 


(Dailies noted with asterisk) 


OAHU 
Hawaitan Ciiness Jourwmal \(WeGky } a 3 oncccchstionctckclae eect atte 1, 100 
IRIE IN i. nin cnesiiemnin inde Sucitetinknme ts axpehobestbdied herent tipetincteanndketmreiti 10, 403 
*Hawaii Times I niki lps, ii Mita aA i A a i ee ar cee el 10, 925 
Hawaii’s Filamerican Tribune (weekly) —-...--..----..-....-_--_..-.. 6, 549 
CER AVEIRO onikan.. dip abattinn At: Bikes condita 48, 061 
EROMGEIYT BLORORG CWPOGI ) ices ces bir tiisiaebceeees 3, 000 
POST nn PUI ak a ata ie inimdeuiaemnens inne nates: ys OLD 
mOredi reationas micrara CWodkkry ) ee ee eee 500 
*New China Daily Press__—_- ee em OAL eee Ue A Aa 9, 950 
THe trarar One prepareer Cweees esos. nen dei est @) 
SECs CR TR a he ce er a ia mca cates a ba aaege peasant ested 800 
Windward Reporper 208 28) OLS he Se oo C 
THIWG Repoteer* (abet Es Seo a (*) 
PVA TS  Thtieh * COR ee ee eS 1, 075 
Urea Patree COCO) ee ee ne ee Le Sa 500 
Ti Mangyona '(Diweekit) sciwese i ee ek ea 1, 000 
"The TOed Fie * CR Fe al 1, 050 
HAWAII 
*Fils Tribune Gerald... oc giles we OS Be 9, 582 
Koi Wéelo. Cweeliy) 20 Oe A ee ol lp *) 
MAUI 
Maui News (semiweekly)_~------__------ eee li A -- 5,500 
Valey’ Isle Chrénicié (seniimebkty) 2 oe 1, 800 
KAUAI 
Pilipino News (weenie pic 20 oa Jo SN Sk . 8,793 
GarGen ‘Taland’ ¢wiekiy) 2... ite ee le ee ee as 8, 920 


Biel Mewes SU ie a ee a es SU i TL 2,184 
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LANAI 

Pe) 1) ee ae eS 25 
MOLOKAI 

Ka Leo O. Molokai (weekly )--....----_-.- albnbienaat amet - acral cerca ies 500 


Circulation not available 


Notre.—Circulation figures from U. 8. Post Office Department 


BROADCASTING 
There are 13 commercial radio stations in the Hawaiian Islands: 7 are located 
in Honolulu, 1 in Waipahu; Hilo, Hawaii, has 3; and Wailuku, Maui, and Lihue, 
Kauai, each has 1. 

Station KGU is the outlet for the National Broadcasting Co., station KGMB 
for the Columbia Broadcasting Co., station KPOA for the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, KULA for the American Broadcasting Co. The others in Honolulu 
are independent. 


Station City Watts Network nao 
KGMB Honolulu 000 | CBS 590 
KGI do 2,500 | NBC 70 
KHON do oor ABS 1. 380 
KPOA do 5.000 | Mutual 630 
KULA do l 0 ABC 690 
KIKI i 250 | Independent RO 
KAHU. Waipahu 1,000 } do . 920 
KHB( Hilo, Hawati 1,000 | CBS 970 
KIPA | do 1,000 | ABS 1, 110 
KILA do 1,000 | Mutual R50 
KMVI Wailuku, Maui 1, 000 ABS 550 
KTOH Lihue, Kauai 250 | do 1, 490 
KGMB-TV. Honolulu | OBS 


The two major daily newspapers in Honolulu carry on their books more than 
5,000 accounts who place regularly scheduled advertising with them in the 
ational, local, and classified advertising categories, 

Here is a breakdown: 


| 
National | Local 


| Classified rotal 
Newspaper A.. : s 485 1, 961 | 1, 200 | 3, 646 
Newspaper B_...---- ee ee newt 361 503 781 | 1, 645 
yl sued 846 2, 464 1, 981 5, 291 


Other publications in Honolulu serve this number of regular advertising 
accounts: 


ON SS Ss nl cic ele cali Sicrnieicnanraintacubetaeaed eed 800 
Hawaii Herald__- <cieliilia deat = ede rence tana hana al 750 
Hawen Cues course... eeren SR RNA A 450 
Goes eewelé.. tee ees 5 ee eek a NER Sead 275 
Oe FN oie cr cdariene eeseesneset Riad mde dials tail tet 600 
a : al atl cae iis 150 
Aina Haina News__--~~----- eiaieideainaaniits sa sctindnsapeasn tein maaaaiae hee : 7D 
Pasagion-ot tite: Pechhes cise ee nt shila ‘ dada ; 150 
Total combined accounts____-_--_-----— mbna dn Rkpiniabicadtilitipthiel Sa 

PR as Sit satin uncinta ali eiiiee raat ae a - / Sita 5, 291 
Grand total_____- bs cides neceeelanlanee naan Gabe wich tic alphas teiinten aibeddtntiatt 8, 641 


There are 13 radio stations in the Territory. We list here only those located 
in the city of Honolulu and on the island of Oahu, who, among them, service a 
totai of nearly 2,000 local and national advertisers. The breakdown is as 
follows: 
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Honolulu and Oahu radio station accounts 





National Local | Total 

Station No. 1 6 | 500 506 
Station No. 2 oO 200 | 200 
Station No. 3 | iO 175 22 
Station No. 4 25 5 ai) 
Station No. 5 24 168 192 
Station No. 6 0 350 35 
Station N 7 45 150 19 

Total 240 1, 638 1, 878 
TV station 53 38 91 

lotal.. 4 293 1, 676 1, 969 


Combined advertising accounts, all classes of radio and newspapers, periodicals, 
Honolulu only 


2 major dailies_- EAA es Se tite iadiiiskts akan Sa ELE 
Miscellaneous newspapers, periodicals 3, 350 

Total Honolulu publications ss isemak acenkin “ mt. , s 8, 641 
Honolulu radio stations including TV ee eae ae cont inax” ey ee 


Total number advertising accounts, in Honolulu publications, on 


radio stations__.__-_- 10, 610 


The totals of radio and radio-TV live advertising accounts, when combined with 
those of the newspaper and periodical publications, the city-county of Honolulu 
only, exceeding 10,000 in number, illustrate graphically the insignificance of the 
Honolulu Record as a serious advertising medium. 

This significance is heavily underscored when the regular, and not the once 
u-year special editions of this Red publication are scanned. 

A typical issue of the Honolulu Record is the latest at hand, dated June 4, 1953. 

It consists of 8 tabloid pages, or 560 inches of space. 

Its total advertising volume amounts to just 7 inches. 

This is represented by seven advertisements; three of them are two-line classi 
fied ads. 


HONOLULU RADIO STATION BROADCAST 


Hours per day 


ii clea ih ei iain snail ei ta titan alla FEES eee See 18 
I i ha a i En caccecsnlh tealealimpeieapaecaeaedinatenaiaibmaabenpte a 20 
* i a a ae ae 18 
Peet ee eae a a a liana aiieedieaai enema 20 
Rae O..... Di ekddtietaabesie aia ce as OER een reeies = 18 
ee ere A CRT 24 
KGU ere a a il etna ac i alas lela an 17 
oer (CGStraeete ) eee ee Ses S. LO Uy 6 

Tete). .o=5 ee Sl Sa a 141 


DOA. ccosicascconnsoscssetantansaumnnancenscsnsansennns tall Si 17 

SC. co anannesansapannnneemnniinammnmasnnennsmnnees Ae 17% 

tts. . nacrcsccaseussanounissendabenaisaciniianandmamgusttate Bu 17% 
a a tele ae _ 51% 


Re ID dicsscncasen sien skicn cavisiscenicicnle ti sclincice ici dead scainrakcnsitiag incloaaitinaiaaanianli 15 


BURP V ET’ Cems ee oO a ede 18 





Total number of broadcast hours per day in Hawaii_.---------- 225% 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the 15-minute-per-day broadcast, spon- 
sored by the ILWU Mondays through Saturdays, which are repeated in 15-minute 
broadcasts later in the Filipino and Japanese languages, constitute an infinites 
imal portion of the daily radio and radio-T'V fare served daily to tens of thou- 
sands of listeners in the best American radiobroadcasting tradition. 

All major American networks are represented in the Territory. Popular and 
classical music, including a regular broadcast by the conductor of the Honolulu 
symphony, all the major network shows, such as Hope, Benny, Edgar Bergen, 
are received by live and instantaneous transmission from the mainland. Platters 
of other major radio productions are flown to Honolulu daily for delayed net- 
work broadcasting. 

Additionally, it must be noted that the ILWU 15-minute nightly presentation, 
which is a mixture of current local and national news, labor news, and frequently 
“party line’ propaganda, is immediately refuted and rebutted nightly on the 
same radio station. 

The ILWU broadcast occurs from 6:45 to 7 p. m. Immediately, as the ILWU 
commentator goes off the air the union broadcast is opposed by a commentator, 
sponsored by local business firms, which goes on the air from 7 to 7:15 p. m. 
and refutes and points out the fallacies in the ILWU propaganda line wherever 
and whenever it occurs in the union broadcast. 

At 7:15 p. m., IMUA, the locally and widely supported Hawaii Civic Associa- 
tion, supported by public contribution and organized to fight and to expose sub- 
versiveness, goes on the air with a 15-minute broadcast titled “IMUA Reports.” 
This program has dune much to expose the lie techniques and the dangers in 
communism and tells listeners how to detect its misrepresentations and to com- 
bat them promptly and effectively. 

Senator Smatuers. How many radio programs are run every day or 
every week that are Communist dominated and Communist controlled, 
or preach the party line? 

Mr. Croucn. There are three. For a long time there have been 
about two regular, for years. And the Honolulu papers now show 
that the Japanese program is appearing quite regularly daily. 

There first is the daily program by Robert McElrath. 

Senator Smatuers. Who is McElrath? 

Mr. Crovcn. Robert McElrath is officially the public relations pub- 
licity man for the ILWU. He is a member of the Communist Party 
during periods when he is not expelled. He has been in and out of 
the party a lot. But for personal reasons, having nothing to do with 
his political activities. And at all times he carries out party decisions, 
whether he is expelled or a dues-paying member at the time. That 
doesn’t make any difference in his actual status. 

Senator SmatTuers. Robert McElrath has a radio program in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. I have here some excerpts from some of his 
broadcasts. One was devoted entirely to an attack on me as a Gov- 
ernment witness. Most of them are on the trial. 

Here is an example of his style of writing. There was a movie, Big 
Jim McLean, showing communism in Hawaii, and when it was pro- 
duced over there, McElrath had this comment to make on the radio. 
This is typical of his language: 

Say, have you seen any Russian spies around lately? Have you rubbed elbows 
with any saboteurs during your working hours? Have you found any stray 
bodies cut from ear to ear or cut from here to there—in your backyard, that is, 
or even in the street in front of your home? Have you discovered any foreign 
agents masquerading as shaved ice peddlers in your spare time? Well, if you 
haven’t, look out. Look out, because Russian spies are all over the place. They 
are everywhere. Saboteurs are lurking here and there in Hawaii—in Hawaii, 
thut is. Murdered Federal agents are being found in the most fantastic places, 


and you really must look out for those shaved ice peddlers. Above all, they use 
red sirup to color and flavor their products. 
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That is a typical quote. 

Senator Smarurrs. Now, to get back to these radio programs, this 
McElrath is on every day ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. He is on 5 days a week, Monday through Friday. 

Senator Swaruers. And how long is his program, 15 minutes? 
And he speaks for the ILWU? 

Mr. Crovon, Yes. 

Senator Smarners. Are there any other radio commentators that 
are on ¢ 

Mr. Croucu. Yes. E. C. Yadao is the chief commentator for the 
Filipinos. I would like to say that I have studied more than a hun- 
dred transcripts of translations of Yadao’s and a greater number of 
McElath’s. I have found very little actual duplication. They are 
not translations in these languages. The Yadao broadcast is original 
material, including some of the material that McElath uses. It in- 
cludes much material that is written from the special view of appeal- 
ing to Filipinos and is mostly on Philippine problems, and Yadao 
translations show that Yadao speaks in a more simple everyday 
language. 

Senator Smaruers. That is, he speaks in what language? 

Mr. Crovucu. He usually speaks in either Ts walog or Ilocano, the 
Filipino dialects. Sometimes he speaks in English on this language 
program. 

Senator Smatuers. How often is he on? 

Mr. Croucu. He is on 5 days a week, either he or a substitute. 
They have several others who substitute for him from time to time. 

Senator Smaruers. Besides those two? 

Mr. Crovcii. There is a Japanese daily program now that is carried 
in the press as ILWU Japanese reporter. I have not studied the 
translations from the Japanese. I am not qualified to speak on them 
other than to know that they are the product of ILWU Communist 
control, and are now or have been on daily. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that the repeat program of McElath’s or is 
that a different program ¢ 

Mr. Crovcu. I do not know about the Japanese. I do not know 
whether it is a translation of McElath’s or an original. I do know 
the Filipino broadcast is for the most part original. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you have any way ‘of knowit ng whether or 
not many people listen to them, what their Hooper rating is ? 

Mr. Croucu. I only know from my conversations with people in 
Hawaii, when I was over there last fall, and I understood everyone 
I talked with told me it was large and all the people I talked with 
listened to the English from time to time. The Filipinos I talked 
to listened to the Filipino broadcast. 

Senator Smarurrs. Is that all the radio programs that you know 
about ? 

Mr. Croucn. Those are the only Communist-controlled radio pro- 
grams. 

Senator Smatiers. Do those programs run throughout the length 
of the eight major islands? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. They are on a network, throughout the islands. 
Not only the Honolulu station, but they are carried on stations on the 
outlying islands—Hilo and others. 
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Senator Smatuers. How many members do you think there are in 
the Communist Party at the present time in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. Crovcn. Actual me mbership is very closely guarded. The 
most authoritative a ation on its present structure came during 
the end of the Smith Act trial, when the former literature director 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii, who has broken recently, testified 
to the reorganization on a —" underground basis of cells of not 
nore than five. He himself, as literature agent for the Communist 
Party, did not know more than a half dozen people after the reorgan- 
ization in the party, because even the officials are not allowed to know 
who are in other cells. I would say that, from all indications avail- 
able, the dues payments of the Communist Party, the people who are 
allowed to attend these special cells and pay dues, are less than 100. 
However, that is no reflection in any way whatever of Communist 
strength, and there is no question, if party leaders wanted, they could 
sign up 500 tomorrow, if they wanted to have larger membership in 
the party. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, in the minds of some people, 
membership in the Communist Party is very desirable, and they seek 
it, but everybody wants—it is sort of like a burning tree—everybody 
wants to get in, but they don’t let but very few people get in. Ts that 
the idea ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. I can give you an illustration. 

Senator Smaruers. That is the situation among some people in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. Crovcu. And on the mainland. For example, in Alameda 
County we have a parallel. 

The CuarrmMan. This is in California ? 

Mr. Crovucn. In California. At the same time there we had 200 
members of the Communist Party. In addition to being the bureau 
member and specially in charge over work in Hawaii for the bureau, 
I was county organizer for Alameda County, the major industrial 
county in the State. There were 20,000 CIO members in the county. 
Among those 20,000 CIO members were 100 Communist Party mem- 
bers. The Communist Party membership was carefully restricted 
by invitation only, although there was a publie office to which applica- 
tions could be made. But less than half of the people who applied 
were accepted. The membership was kept at about 100. Of those 
people, they held almost all the paid oe in the CIO, and about 
25 were paid organizers or office workers of the CIO, and they com- 
pletely controlled the CIO except for two unions—one local of the 
steelworkers and the textile workers’ local. 

Outside of that, the Communist Party completely dominated the 
CIO, just as they do in Hawaii today. 

Senator Smarners. Does the Communist Party, in your opinion, 
today completely dominate the ILWU ? ; 

Mr. Crovucn. There is no question; absolutely. The ILWU is only 
a rubber stamp. For instance, to show how completely it is, in Cali- 
fornia in 1941 there was a very large ILWU organization in my county. 
If anyone wanted to get a job, all that was necessary was my signa- 
ture on a piece of paper to be given to the business agent. He was 
ate sent out. There might be a hundred others more quali- 
fied, more seniority. Anyone in the Communist Party got a job. If 
the Communist Party decided that some longshoreman should not be 
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working, the word was passed down to the business agent, and he 
would find himself out of a job; he would find himself forced to leave 
that industry so far as Alameda County is concerned. It is the same 
thing in Hawaii today. The Communist Party controls all employ- 
ment in the basic industry of Hawaii. 

Senator Smarners. Did you say in your opinion the Communist 
Party today controls all employme nt in the basic industries? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. What do you mean, pineapple and sugar, and 
what else? Are there any other basic industries / 

Mr. Croucu. Longshore, sugar, and pineapple are the three basic 
industries, and employment there is completely dominated by the 
Communist Party. 

Senator SmavHers. Did the Communist Party have any control in 
the unions that have to do with officeworkers and things of that nature ? 

Mr. Croucn. There is a small officeworkers’ union in addition to the 
{[LWU. There are probably 15 other front organizations—they are 
listed in the excellent report of the Hawaii Territorial Committee 
but they do not compare in importance at all, The only unions that 
compare which are of any real importance in addition to ILWU are 
the Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

Senator Smaruers. That is a separate union from the ILWU ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes; and it has an agent in Hawaii who is a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Senator Smatruers. Its agent in Hawaii is a member of the Com- 
inunist Party ¢ 

Mr. Croucu. Yes. And actually it is completely controlled by the 
Communist Party, the same as the ILWU. 

Senator Smarners. What is the composition of the Communist 
Party in Hawaii as to men and women? Do you know that? 

Mr. Crovucn. I can give you the exact composition. In 1947 an of- 
ficial report sent from the Territory to the headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, and which became available to the California committee, through 
confidential means, showed that there were 77.6 percent men and 22.4 
percent women in the party in Hawaii. 

Senator SmarHers. Does the Communist Party that exists now in 
Hawaii send this sort of information in direct to the Communist Party 
headquarters 1 in California? 

Mr. Croven. Yes, regularly; those reports on composition, men, 
women, and composition by national groups. 

Senator Smaruers. Does the Communist Party try to get statistics 
us to the racial background of people just as we have seen done by the 
chamber of commerce and the Census Bureau / 

Mr. Croucu. It certainly does. 

Senator Smaruers. I wonder if you could tell us whether or not the 
Communist Party ever tried to find out the racial origins and back- 
ground of the people of Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucw. Yes. Here is a very authoritative article by Sen 
Katayama, head of the Communist Party of Japan, one-time resident 
of the United States, who has traveled in Hawaii, and who worked with 
me in drafting the blueprints for Hawaii. He had an article on Ha- 
waii. I have a photostat here I would like to submit in which he goes 
into the national compositions in great detail. 
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Senator Smaruers. Looking at this report here, the date of this is 
what, June? 

Mr. Crovucn. 1933 

Senator SmarHers. Do you have any more recently than 1933? 

Mr. Croucu. The latest information I have is a report prep: ured i in 
Hawaii by the party, and sent over to California at the end of 1947, 
at the time of the 1947 registration. 

Senator Smarners. Do you have any information furnished by the 
Communist Party as to what the racial background of the people is? 

Mr. Croucn. No; the only thing I have, more recently, is the 1947 
report of the composition of their own party membership in Hawaii 
by national origin. 

Senator SMATHERS, And what did the 1947 information show as to 
the racial origin of the people in the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Crovucu. It showed o it 52.1 percent were Japanes se origin or 
descent; 20.3 Caucasian; 4.3 Filipino; 3.1 Chinese; 3.1 Korean; 1.1 
Negro, leaving 16 percent ‘thiscellaneous, which included Hawaii and 
mixed nationalities. 

Senator Smatruers. What would you say was the strength of the 
Communist Party organization in Hawaii which could be controlled 
by the Communists in point of numbers? 

Mr. Croucu. The number of people who are completely controlled 
by the Communist Party in Hawaii is roughly 30,000 today, the bulk 
of those in the IL WU, and the others are in the marine cooks and 
stewards, a few are in the office workers, a few are in the miscellaneous 
front groups, civil rights congress, and others. There is a duplica- 
tion. You cannot get exact figures, but the approximate number of 
people in Hawaii under the control of the Communist Party is about 
30,000. Of course, to that would be naturally added members of their 
family who would be under the influence to a major degree. 

Senator Smatuers. What percent of the basic industrial workers 
in Hawaii belong to unions which are completely controlled by the 
Communist Party? ? 

Mr. Croucu. The overwhelming majority of the workers in the 
3 basic industries—well, the 2 basic industries of Hawaii are sugar and 
pineapple. But those are of no value without the longshoremen. So 
they should be included. In those 3 unions the Communist Party has 
collective bargaining rights of a majority of the workers in those 
industries who are members and have their dues checked off and 
turned over to the Communist-controlled ILWU, and from which 
about $250,000 a year is spent for Communist line propaganda in the 
islands. 

Senator Smaruers. To what extent, in your opinion, had the Com- 
munist Party invaded the political picture in the Territory of Hawaii 
in 1950? 

Mr. Croucu. In 1950 the Communist Party had infiltrated the 
Democratic Party of Hawaii to such an extent that it influenced it to 
a major degree, and, according to figures published by the Territorial 
Un-American Activities Committee, at a convention of the party in 
Hawaii, I believe about 1948, there were about 41 known members of 
the Communist Party as delegates to that convention, including Jack 
Hall, Kimoto, and the other leaders of the party, who were delegates. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that information in this report of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the Territory? 
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Mr. Crovcn. Yes. It is an excellent report on Communist infiltra- 
tion in the Democratic Party. 

Senator Smaruers. That was in 1950? 

Mr, Croucu. This report is as of March 1951. My investigations 
were in 1950, and they coincide completely. But I do not need to take 
the time for details, because the details of infiltration of the Demo- 
cratic Party are given in this report of the Territorial Committee. 

Senator Smatruers. This, of course, could be cleaned up by the 
Democrats as they could anywhere, could it not? In other words, 
this is a matter within the control of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. Croven. Yes. Mr. Fasi’s report, I listened to attentively, shows 
that major progress is being made. Of course, certain outstanding 
factors show that a tremendous amount remains to be done, especially 
the fact that certain people identified with the Communist Party, like 
Bassett, with a long Communist record—— 

Senator Smaruers. Who is Bassett? Let’s identify Bassett. Who 
is he? 

Mr. Crovucn. Bassett is the administrative assistant to Mayor John 
H. Wilson, of Honolulu. 

Senator Smaruers. Is Bassett a member of the Communist Party 
organization, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Croucn. Bassett was, and this is limiting it to what I person- 
ally know. In the mid-1930’s, I was as part of my duties member of 
the editorial board of the Communist Party paper, the Southern 
Worker, and I had to know all of the other Communist publications 
of the party, and I had to know the editors. I knew that one of the 
Communist Party publications was the Pacific Weekly. Here are the 
bound volumes. Its editor was W. K. Bassett. His assistant was 
Lincoln Steffens, and with Ella Winters as a member of the editorial 
staff. I knew that this was a publication authorized and controlled 
by the Communist Party, and that the requirements for being an 
editor was a minimum of 2 years membership in the Communist Party. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that the same Bassett that is now adminis- 
trative assistant to the mayor of Honolulu? 

Mr. Crovcn. It is the same W. K. Bassett. 

Senator Smatuers. As the assistant to the mayor of Honolulu, does 
he exercise much influence in the affairs of the city ? 

Mr. Croven. In answer to that, I would say that the administrative 
assistant to the mayor of the city, any city, who appears for the mayor 
more frequently than the mayor himself appears, at public affairs, 
speaking in the mayor’s name. Inevitably he will exercise a great 
deal of public influence. That isa matter of course. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you know Mayor Wilson ? 

Mr. Crovcn. I know him well by reputation. I don’t know him 
personally. 

The CuHatrman. He is a member of the Democratic Party, and 
T happen to be a member of the Republican Party. I know Mayor 
Wilson. He constructed one of the big buildings at the exposition 
held in Oahu a few years ago. Through that contact and visiting 
him in Honolulu since then. I will say for Mayor Wilson T do not think 
there is anybody in the wide world who has any undue influence over 
Mayor Wilson. Now, without doubt his administrative assistant, as 
you say, does do little things here and there that might appear, but 
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I will take Mayor Wilson’s part in defending him of not being under 
the influence of Bassett or anybody else. 

Senator Sararurrs. I would like to say to my good chairman for 
whom I have a great deal of affection and a great deal of respect, that 
he should be acquainted with a great deal of facts. Did Mayor Wilson 
testify in defense of these Communists who were being tried? 

Mr. C roucu. Yes: he was one of the two major r witnesses for Jack 
Hall and the Communists being convicted in the Smith Act trial. 

Senator Smatrurrs. And they were convicted as Communists ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. Advocating the overthrow of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. In spite of Mayor Wilson’s testimony that the 
reputation for loyalty of Jack Hall was excellent. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you know any occasion when Mayor Wilson 

ipplied the band, for example, the c ity band, to attend a Communist 
rally ? 

Mr. Croucn. According to the Imua Spotlight, the official publica- 
tion of the Hawaiian Residents Association, an excellent paper from 
an exceller nt organization mentioned by the delegate from Hawaii, 
Mr. Farrington, according to that paper, and according to other 
publicity from Hawaii, during the latter part of the trial, spring 
of 1953, the mayor’s office aut horized the use of the Royal Hawaiian 
Band, one of the finest bands to be found in the world, to play for a 
Communist rally for the Communist defendants and a public school 
huilding in Honolulu was furnished for this rally in behalf of Jack 
Hall, Freeman, and the other Communist defendants. 

The Cuatrman. In spite of all of that, though, the jury on the first 
vote convicted the defendants. 

Mr. Crovucn. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Smatirrs. That is right, but the point that I wanted to 
make is that although M: ayor Wilson testified in defense of Jack Hall, 
the citizens of his community who sat on that jury apparently did not 
take so much stock in it because they convicted the latter. So I 
wanted the chairman before he went overboard as to the type of a man 
Mayor Wilson was to be acquainted with all of those facts. 

Now let me ask you this: Were you in Hawaii within the last year or 
two when Harry Br lage arrived there? 

Mr. Crovcn. I was in Hawaii in November 1952 when Harry 
Bridges arrived; yes. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you recall whether or not any public officials 
went out to greet him? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes; there was one public official who greeted him at 
the airport and who used his official position to go through the gates, 
to greet him as he stepped out of the plane. 

Senator Smwarners. Who was that? 

Mr. Croucnu. W. K. Bassett, administrative assistant to the mayor 
of Honolulu. 

Senator Smaruers. Have you ever read any articles written by 
W. K. Bassett in the Honolulu Record, the Record which has been 
identified here as the official Communist Party newspaper? 

Mr. Croucu. I have read a number. I had one I was going to bring 
down, but I could not find it. It was from the anniversary issue of 
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August 1949, with W. K. Bassett with his picture in the Record. He 
also, according to the records of the California Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, has been one of the financial contributors, personally, 
of the Honolulu Record. 

Senator Smaruers. Can you testify as to whether or not Frank 
Fasi, who has testified here, ran against the mayor, that he stated that 
his first act would be to fire W. K. Bassett? 

Mr. Crovucn. It isa matter of public record, as shown by both of the 
daily papers in Honolulu, that Mr. Fasi stated in public, over the 
radio, that if elected mayor of Honolulu, his first act would be to fire 
Bassett as administrative assistant. And immediately after Mr. Fasi 
made this speech, Mr. Fasi was, according to the Honolulu press, 
barred from again speaking on the Democratic platform in Hawaii, or 
in Honolulu, rather. 

Senator Smatruers. Are you familiar with a man by the name of 
Delbert Metzger ? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes; I am familiar with Mr. Metzger’s record over 
many, many years. 

Senator Smatruers. Was he a judge in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucu. He has been a Federal judge on the bench for many 
years, first attaining international publicity at the time of his conflict 
with the military after Pearl Harbor. 

Senator SmatTuers. What was that? 

Mr. Croucu. That was over the question of military rule in Hawaii, 
where he defied the orders of martial law. 

Senator Smaruers. Did Mr, Metzger testify in behalf of Jack Hall 
and his associates in the recent trial in Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucu. He did. He was one of the two most influential wit- 
nesses who appeared. He and Mayor Wilson were the most influential 
witnesses who appeared in behalf of the Communist defendants. 

Senator Smaruers. Has Mr. Metzger run for public office, to your 
knowledge, in the Territory of Haw aii? 

Mr. Crovcn. Yes; he ran against the Delegate from Hawaii. I was 
in Honolulu at the time of the election when Mr. Farrington defeated 
Judge Metzger by, I believe, about 10,000 votes majority. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you recall how many votes were cast alto- 
gether in that race? 

Mr. Croucu. I don’t recall the total number. The Delegate from 
Hawaii, no doubt, could supply those immediately. 

Senator Smarners. You were here yesterday, were you not, and 
heard Senator Dillingham of the Third Territorial District testify 
that the islands of Hawaii were under complete economic control of 
the Communists? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes; I heard his testimony. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you believe that. from your experience there 
in the Hawaiian Islands and what you know about the Communist 
Party, that that is a true statement? 

Mr. Croucu. An exact and factual statement, and I might add at 
this point that one of the scores of people from whom I received infor- 
mation in Hawaii is Senator Dillingham’s father, Walter Dillingham, 
whom I regard as one of the most brilliant men Hawaii and the United 
States has ever produced. 

The CHarrMan. We will all agree with that testimony, Senator, 
those of us who know Walter Dillingham. 
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Senator Smatuers. Do you know whether or not it is possible to get 
employment in the Hawaiian Islands in any of the basic industries 
unless you first get an O. K. from the Communist leadership ? 

Mr. Crovcu. In answer to this, I might say that I talked with a 
large number of longshoremen, some working and some unemployed. 
[ talked with former Communists who had ‘testified at the hearings 
of the Un-American Activities Committee. Since their testimony 
they have not been able to get work on the waterfront or any basic 
industry. It was the unanimous testimony of these workers of many 
ni itionalities, Japanese, Korean, and Filipino, that one cannot fight 
communism and expect to get any job on the waterfront or the pine- 
apple and sugar plantations. They stated that the employers are 
afraid to hire any man who has aroused the antagonism of Jack Hall 
and the Communist clique, feeling that to employ an anti-Communist 
would mean to bring on a general strike, as it undoubtedly would. 
On the other hand, any Communist has a job protected, as was the 
case of Wallace Kamihari, well known as a Communist, identified as 

Communist. He was discharged last November after leading a 
wildeat strike in violation of the contract. To protect his job, the 
ILWU staged a wildeat strike paralyzing all Matson Line shipping 
for approximately 2 weeks, in November and December of last year, 
This is an example of how the Communist Party completely controls 
employment in the basic industries of Hawaii. 


JOBS AND STATEHOOD 


Senator Martone. What is your name? 

Mr. Crovenr. Paul Crouch. 

Senator Matone. Can you fight statehood and still get a job 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Crovucnu. I am not really qualified to answer that other than to 
say that one man who is known to oppose statehood, Senator William 
Hill, is a member of the Territorial Senate. I talked with many peo- 
ple. I was not particularly interested in the question of statehood 
more than as a general public issue. Of the people I talked to many 
were for and many were against. Of the people against all of them 
asked me not to quote them against statehood, excelt Walter Dilling- 
ham. 

Senator Martone. Walter Dillingham makes his own job, does re 
not—no one can discharge him? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. 

Senator Martone. You would judge it would be a little difficult for 
a man to get a job if he were really fighting statehood ? 

Mr. Croucu. I am not really qualified, Senator, to answer that, 
other than to say of the many people I talked to, I talked to members of 
the chamber of commerce, executives of corporations, who stated that 
they felt that statehood would be very dangerous, and who asked me 
not to quote them in any way. I cannot draw conclusions, and I am 
not really qualified to answer that, Senator. 

Senator Matong. There must be some reason for that attitude. It 
seems rather consistent that men in business are afraid to be quoted if 
they opposed statehood. That is your experience and your observation, 
that men in business or who want jobs do not want to be quoted ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, sir; that was my personal experience. 
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The Cuarrman. I think the answer to that question has been brouht 
out a number of times in the testimony. The fact is that statehood is 
an exce eding|y popul: ur issue, SO prove n by a vote that has been t: aken 
in the islands, and natur: ally, a man in business who is opposed to it 
doesn’t exactly like to put his neck in a noose or publicize the fact 
that he is in the minority or against the majority. 

Sol suspect they sort of keep quiet about it. 

Senator Martone. Would you care to give us some of the reasons 
why they oppose statehood ? 

Mr. Croucu. The only reasons that were advanced to me were in 
connection with communism. ‘They stated that they left that iff 
IHlawaii were to become a State now, that the Communists would in- 
filtrate the Territorial government and would be in a position to bid 
for the support of candidates for office, and influence their stand on 
political issues because of the vast number of votes controlled by the 
ILWU. I don’t recall any of them being against statehood as a perma- 
nent question. But those who spoke against statehood spoke of it on 
the matter of statehood now because of the Communist danger. 

Senator Matoner. That this was not the time? 

Mr. Croucnu. Yes. 

Senator Smatuers. Right along that line, were they fearful that 
the Communists would be able to exercise influence in the United 
States Congress by virtue of having such a large vote in the Terri- 
tory that they could influence ¢ andidates who would come here or 
officeholders who would come here? 

Mr. Croucn. Many expressed that fear, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it not a fact that International Longshore- 
men Workers Union, as has been said, controls the economic life of the 
islands ¢ 

Mr. Crovcn. Without a doubt, unquestionably. In reference to 
that, they have a stranglehold on it. They have the power to halt all 
shipping, to bring the economic life of Hawaii to a standstill at any 
time the Communist Party so decides. 

Senator Smarners, Is it not a factor also for statehood ? 

Mr. Crovcu. Yes; they have been very active for statehood since 
about 1946. Me Elrath devoted much of his broadcast for statehood 
on April 24, 1952, devoted much of his broadcast to arguments for 
sts itehood, and he said: 


We know a few people who are opposed to statehood and who admit it publicly. 

McElrath, after giving a long argument for statehood, said : 

We know a few people who are opposed to statehood and who admitted pub- 
licly. We know of others who say they are in favor of statehood but secretly 
knife it in the back. 


Senator Smarners. So it is your opinion from what McElrath has 
said that the ILWU is still in favor of statehood? We have heard 
Jack Hall’s assertion that: 


We want statehood, we are aching for statehood, so we can elect our judges and 
governor and control the police. 


We have heard it said here by distinguished witnesses : 
That was before we adopted the constitution. 


Was this April 1952 after the constitution was adopted ? 
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Mr. Croucw. Yes; I am sure it was. I don’t recall the exact date 
of the adoption of the constitution, but I am sure this was after; yes. 

Senator Smaruers. It is also revealed from McElrath as publicity 
director for the ILWU that they are still very much for statehood ? 

Mr. Croucu. Unquestionably. There is no question of a change 
on the statehood issue. 

Senator Smaruers. So people who might be opposed to statehood, 
if they publicly come out and say they are opposed to statehood, they 
might well bring down on them the wrath of the ILWI $ 

Mr. Crovcn. Yes; I would say that goes without saying. How im- 
portant that McEIr: ith would be would depend on the cireumstances. 
Ifit isa worker, it woulk 1 be very powerful. 

Senator Smatuers. If it were a businessman who might be depend 
ent upon the ea in the United States of America or for ships, 
he might be concerned about it, too, might he not ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes; very much so. He is afraid to antagonize them 
on the issue of communism or anything else. U know of cases over 
there where businessmen were anxious to make financial contributions 
to pow campaigns against communism. When they occasionally 
did so, they did it with the provision that their name was not to be 
used. They are afraid to be known to contribute money to fight the 
Communist Party. 

Senator Smaruers. Men who ship things out of the islands would 
also be concerned about bringing down on them the wrath of the 
LLWU, would they not? 

Mr. Crovcn. I think that would go without saying. 

Senator Smaruers. So it is understandable, is it not, why many 
people who might be opposed to statehood are fearful of so stating? 
is that not a fair statement ? 

Mr. Crovucu. That would seem to mea reasonable conclusion. 

Senator Smaruers. You stated did you not, that you still read the 
Daily Worker ? 

Mr. Croucnu. I read it every day. I read all the Communist papers 
in the United States and the Communist papers of Hawan, and many 
foreign language Communist papers. 

Senator Smaruers. What has the Daily Worker had to say about 
the strike which resulted from the conviction of Jack Hall ? 

Mr. Crovucu. I have a photostat, and perhaps the original here, if I 
can locate it. The Daily Worker in the issue in last Sunday’s Daily 
Worker said: 

4 4-day strike, estimated as the greatest work tie-up in Hawaii’s history, was 
labor’s answer to the Smith Act conviction a week ago of regional International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s union director Jack W. Hall and his 6 
codefendants. 

More than 24,000 .stevedores, sugar plantation workers and workers in the 
pineapple fields and canneries quit their jobs spontaneously in a territorywide 
demonstration against the frameup trial and conviction of Hall and his coworkers 

The packed courtroom was hushed when the jury returned with a verdict that 
the seven defendants were “guilty” of “conspiracy to teach and advoeate the 
overthrow of the Government by force and violence.” 

The Government based its case on a baker’s dozen of professional antilabor 
FBI informers—— 
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I might add that I was the first of those the Daily Worker called 
antilabor FBI informers. (Continuing:) 
Thirty-one witnesses, including the Mayor of Honolulu, appeared as witnesses 


for the defendants. But like in all Smith Act cases the verdict was written into 
the indictment. i ; 

Hawaii executives of the ILWU reiterated their accusation that business 
leaders in the islands had “framed” Hall and the six other defendants. 

“The bosses made a big mistake,” an ILWU statement said. “It’s going to cost 
them money.” 

The protest strike which was felt in full force on its fourth and final day, 
caused Pearl Harbor Naval Base to suffer its longest shutdown. * * * 

During the tieup, sailors and other naval personnel were ordered to handle 
cargo for two Korea-bound transports. Longshore operations on the Honolulu 
and Hilo waterfronts were at a standstill, with 14 ships tied up. 

As the protest strike wound up, ILWU president Harry Bridges and 3 other 
officers of the independent union left San Francisco by plane for an emergency 
meeting here with 300 territorial union leaders, 

Longshoremen here notified six stevedore companies they would double their 
wage demands when negotiations for new contracts open. 

The union said it would seek a 22-cent-an-hour wage increase in contrast to 
the 11 cents sought before Hall's conviction. 

The seven working class leaders convicted, still on bail, face 5-year prison 
terms and $10,000 fines. 

Besides Hall, those convicted under the Smith Act were John F. Reinecke, 
former school teacher and research worker; Charles K. Fujimoto, chairman of 
the Communist Party of Hawaii, and his wife, Eileen; Koji Ariyoshi, editor of 
the Honolulu Reeord; Jack D, Kimoto, a Record employee, and Dwight James 
Freeman, construction worker, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Crouch, I think you are making a very con- 
structive record, and I am appreciative of the testimony you are 
putting into the record very much because I made a report similar to 
this in 1947 and 1948. I don’t suppose you read my report. 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, Senator, I read it very carefully and studied it. 

The Cuarrman. I want toask this question. The situation that you 
just described in Hawaii as a result of the conviction of the Smith Act 
trials, do you think that could occur in Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia or any other place else 

Mr. Croucn. No, indeed, Senator, not under the American flag. 
Only in Guatemala or some country where Communist power is much 
greater than anywhere on our mainland would such a situation be 
possible. It is inconceivable. 

The Cuarrman. I want that as a boost in support of the bill that I 
have presented to Congress which will cure the situation and give 
the Federal Government the same authority to take care of a situa- 
tion like that in Honolulu or in Hawaii as it now has in mainland 
cities. When that is passed, I do not believe Harry Bridges will be 
fiying back and forth from San Francisco to pull any such stunts as 
that, because they will be impossible. 

Mr. Croucn. Senator, I have a number, 7 or 8, points of recommen- 
dations to make at the end. I might say that the first point I have on 
conclusions on the situation in Hawaii is the necessity of passing this 
bill without delay. I feel 





Senator SmarHers. Passing what bill, now? 

Mr. Croucn. The amendment by Senator Butler. I feel that if this 
Congress were to delay until next year the passage of this amendment 
that it would be a serious danger to Hawaii, because any time between 
now and January the Communist Party is likely to stage another 1949 
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strike to paralyze the economy of the islands. I think it is highly 
imperi ative and I certainly hope that members of both Houses of 
Congress realize the gravity and pass the amendment without delay. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Senator SmaruHers. Who is the correspondent for the Daily Work- 
er in Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. The chief correspondent—very few of the articles are 
signed. It goes as a matter of course that the editor of the Commu- 
nist local paper usually acts as the Daily Worker correspondent. That 
is a matter of established procedure. But this dispatch 1 read was 
not signed. 

Senator SmarHers. You do not know who it is, then, personally ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. No, other than as a matter of general procedure. 

Senator SMarHers. You have been a Communist Party organizer 
in how many States in the Union, in the United States / 

Mr. Croucn. North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and Utah, in addition to being on general supervisory commit- 
tees steering the party in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, California, 
Nevada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Senator Smaruers. In view of that experience which you have 
had, how would you compare the present Communist strength in 
Hawaii with the present Communist strength on the mainland ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. The actual Communist strength in Hawaii as meas- 
ured by the Communists themselves, by the standards that they have 
always laid down for measuring strength, is so far above any part 
of the mainland that any comparison is impossible. The strength of 
the Communist Party in Hawaii—actual strength from Communist 
objectives and standards—can only be compared with Guatemala 
where there is a close parallel. 

Senator SmMarurrs. Would you say the Communist strength in 
Hawaii exceeds that on the mainland by a ratio of 8 to 1, or 5 to 1, or 
20 to 1, or what? 

Mr. Croucu. Twenty to one would be putting it very conservatively 
from the viewpoint of immediate potential danger. I might say if 
the Communist Party in every State on the mainland had the same 
strength so far as basic industry is concerned, control over the workers, 
that our country undoubtedly would have a revolution within 12 
months. If Hawaii were an independent nation without the presence 
of United States soldiers, there is little doubt but what Hawaii would 
also have an armed insurrection within a year, and a seizure of politi- 
cal power by the Communists there. It does not take many Commu- 
nists to do that. If their membership were down to 15, they would 
still have that power. 

Senator Smaruers. Could you imagine the mayor of New York 
City, for example, appearing as a character witness in a trial of the 
11 Communists who were tried there in New York City? Let me put 
it this way: Could you imagine the situation in New York being such 
that the mayor of the city ‘would testify in behalf of men accused of 
being Communists and subsequently convicted as was the case in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. I could not imagine such a situation. If it would 
ever occur, our country would be in a period of immediate crisis, of 
danger, as never before. 
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Senator Smatruers. What do you think are the factors which should 
be developed in order to help eliminate communism in the Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr. Croucn. Do you mean what things could be done to help elimi- 
nate communism in Hawaii? 

Senator Smatruers. Right. 

Mr. Crovcn. First of all, to take away their power to paralyze the 
islands. The passage of the amendment offered by Senator Butler 
eliminating the power to paralyze any day they might see fit, without 
the necessary grievances, and so on, would be a very powerful step. 
Secondly, I think the Territorial legislature should seriously consider 
passing legislation to outlaw all subversive activities along the lines 
of Pennsylvana and other States of our country. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it your opinion that they could adopt such 
legislation today in view of the fact that it is proposed in the new 
constitution to outlaw office holders being members of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Crovcn. The question of office holders is quite aside from the 
point of view from this issue. That is very good, and commendable. 

3ut it does not solve the main question. The thing that they should 
_ ave are laws by which the Territory itself can bring indictments 
gainst anyone who conspires in the Territory to overthrow the Gov- 
€ ormnen of the United States and the Territory of Hawaii, to organize 
under the direction of the Communist International, Moscow and the 
Kremlin, to destroy our institutions. There should be laws to deal 
with this in the Territorial courts. This is what I am speaking about, 
Senator, under this point. There are a number of other points. 

Senator Smariers. Do you think it would be any good to outlaw 
the Communist Party in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. Crovcn. That by itself is no solution. But that, with many 
points, if taken together, would eventually, and I hope within a few 
years, bring an end to the control that the Communist Party has over 
the economic life of its islands, so that the people of Hawaii would 
be as free to speak against communism as the people of any State on 
the mainland. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that anything can be accom- 
plished by increasing the appropriations to the Territorial Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee? 

Mr. Crovucn. Greatly. I would like to say when I was in Hawaii 
I met with investigators, and I found the two investigators are men 
of rich experience, very capable, and are doing with their limited 
resources an excellent ‘ob for which they should be highly com- 
mended. However, Territorial appropriations are by no means ade- 
quate. If a Territory would appropriate as much funds as the State 
Commission receives they would be able to do an excellent job, having 
adequate office space instead of the little cubby holes in which they 
work today, having the office staff, having the money to print such 
excellent reports as this one, which is an excellent report, and which 
has never been seen by the Members of Congress and of Hawaii. 

Senator Smarners. When you heard it said that the Territory had 
appropriated so much money, I forget what it was, that allowed 
them to have about 500 in circulation, I believe he said, have vou seen 
any of those around the islands, with people reading them, or is this 
the kind of thing that people do not read ? 
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Mr. Croucu. This is the kind of thing that people would read if 
they could get their hands on it. I saw this and one other copy, this 
copy | was given to bring back and one other copy in a Federal Gov- 
ernment agency. ‘They are not accessible in Hawaii for the general 
public. This simply are not in print and not in cireulation. 
Senator Smaruers. You do not find any in the public libraries 


Mr. Croucu. You may find one, I am not sure. But they are cer- 
tall L\ not in vreneral ¢ irculation. ‘| nere are not enough prepared to Yo 
around. 

Senator Smaruers. Jack Hall and his union have not burned the 
one that was in the public library there 

Mr. Croucu. I don't know if there was one in the public lbrary 
or not. I didn’t check on that. 

Senator Smatrrers. Do you think the report of the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the Territory of Hawaii supports the state 
mente you have made here this morning to the number cf Communists 
and the operations of Communists in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes; up to the time of its publication in 1951. There 
have been a lot of developments, including the one last week, since the 
conviction, which throws much further light on the situation in Ha 
Wall. and which shows that the Communist danger today is even 
greater than the Communist danger as described in this report 

Senator Smaruers. How do you say that the conviction indicates 
that there is a greater danger in the Communist movement in the Te1 
ritory of Hawaii than before the conviction? 

Mr. Croucn. First of all we have the demonstration of the Com 
munist ability to paralyze industry from Friday until Tuesday, and 
then it was called off only when Harry Bridges said, “You may go 
back now to work.” 

Senator Smatuers. That is when the 26,000 workers went out in 
protest of the conviction ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes. Incidentally, it was not a spontaneous strike. 
They were called out by radio by the ILWU after the conviction. 
There was a directive from the union that they were to leave their 
jobs, and it is not the spontaneous walkout that they are trying to 
claim. Also, the Communist Party in Hawaii has been tremendously 
strengthened by the action of the Supreme Court on the Harry Bridges 
case, which, of course, was only a technicality, actually the statute of 
limitations. But in Hawaii the Honolulu Record, and the radio, and 
the speakers at the meetings are saying that : 

This proves Bridges was framed, this proves Bridges was not guilty, and this 
is the result of our pressure on the Supreme Court. 

Jose ph Kealalio had said, a short time ago, that if Bridges goes to 
prison, not a shop should move. In Hawaii, the Supreme Court de 
cision is being interpreted by the Communists as a result of pressure. 
They are being told that they coerced the Supreme Court. 

Senator Smarners. You heard Senator Dillingham state here yes 
terday that the effect in the islands was that it appeared as though 
the Supreme Court had endorsed, I believe was his word, the Harry 
Bridges movement. Would that be your statement? 

Mr. Crovucn. Yes. The Honolulu Record and the ILWU Dis- 
patcher—I mean the ILWU paper over there—the ILWU Reporter, 
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all state essentially the same thing that Senator Dillingham told us. 
It is being interpreted in Hawaii by their radio and by their press as 
being a complete vindication of Bridges, an endorsement of Bridges. 

Senator Smaruers. And you think that is an encouragement to the 
Communist movement ? 

Mr. Croucn. A great encouragement. It greatly strengthens them. 
The by fee] they ke pt Bridges from going to prison by the threat of 
strike. They feel that if they serve notice that they will strike if 
Hall goes to prison, it will get the same results. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that that offsets the beneficial 
results of having convicted Jack Hall, or in any way lessened the bene- 
ficial result ? 

Mr. Crovcn. It certainly lessened it. It is hard to place one against 
the other, it is hard to measure such intangible things. But I would 
say that the Supreme Court decision on Bridges was a greater victory 
for the Communists in Hawaii than the conviction was a defeat. And 
another thing that has been a victory for them is the action of the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals on an immigration case. A Simeon 
Bagosal was facing deportation in Hawaii, one of the right-hand men 
for Jack Hall, a Filipino who had been regarded as an alien. But 
the Ninth Cireuit Court of Appeals made a decision on a Seattle, 
Wash., case where I was a witness that Filipinos who were in the 
United States when the Philippines became independent are American 
citizens and not subject to deportation. 

In this case, it would apply in the case of Bagosal and would apply 
io other Filipinos in Hawaii. 

Senator Smarners. The rule, by virtue of that circuit court of ap- 
peals ruling, becomes that any Filipinos who were aliens in the 
Hawaiian Islands and whether or not they were aliens at the time the 
P hilippine s achieved their independence, the latter development auto- 
matically makes them citizens. Does it eliminate the possibility of 
their being deported as undesirable aliens? 

Mr. Croucn. It eliminates the possibility of being deported I have 
not seen the text of the decision. I have seen the articles in the Daily 
Worker which did not go into too much detail as to whether it gives 
citizenship or not. But it does prevent deportation according to the 
stories published in the Communist press. That is my only author- 
ity to date on the matter. But I do know this is being hailed in 
Hawaii. I have the transcript of a radio broadcast by Yadao, imme- 
diately following this decision, in which he spoke of what a victory it 
was for Bagosal ‘and for the ILWU. 

Senator Smarners. Have you read this report from the Territorial 
Un-American Activities Committee from beginning to end ? 

Mr. Crovcn. I have read it and reread it from beginning to end. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think that it supports substantially 
everything which you have said here this morning about the influence 
of Communists and the number of Communists in the Territory of 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. Insofar as the information available at that time 
went. There was nothing which contradicts it in any way, and it also 
throws a tremendous amount of additional light. I have only 
scratched the surface so far as Communist activities are concerned. 
For example, this tells about the activities of espionage organization, 
under Marcel Scherer. 
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Senator SmarHers. The espionage organization in the Territory of 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucn. There is an espionage organization called the FAECT, 
headed by Scherer, which played a leading role in atomic espionage, 
in the 1940’s in California. This same organization had an organiza- 
tion in Hawaii of which Fujimoto was one of the members. While not 
1 large organization, it carried on its work at the navy yard. There 
is some description of that in this report. ‘There are so many things 
which this report deals with which my time does not permit. I can 
only touch the highlights. 

Senator Smaruers. The things to which it deals with and which 
you do not have time to deal with, demonstrate there is a strong Com- 
munist movement in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. Croucu. Certainly. 

Senator Smaruers. You do not recollect anything in the report 
which in your opinion contradicts anything which you have said here 
this morning ¢ 

Mr. Croucn. There is nothing in this report which contradicts any- 
thing I have said. Insofar as it bears on it, it corroborates it. ‘There 
are things I have said that they do not have knowledge of, such as 
the plans made in Moscow regarding Hawaii. I might point out here 
in that connection that the highest officials in 1928, in working out 
plans for conquest of the world, eventual conquest, regarded Hawaii 
as a key spot. I personally know throughout the years until I left the 
Communist Party, that Hawaii was high on the priority list. 

There is no place where there was more intense concentration and 
efforts to get a foothold. The work in Hawaii was not easy. They 
did not gain this pone overnight. The Communist Party gained the 
position it holds in Hawaii as a result of unceasing effort, repeated 
year after year, many setbacks. Bailey told me of the tremendous 
difficulties he encountered when he was in Hawaii and trying to build 
an organization around the Communist Party that they could control. 
It wasn’t an easy job but they kept at it, and as a result of the world 
Communist ro a since 1928 to the present time, they have now 
built the most powerful Communist apparatus under the American 
flag. 

The CuHatrman. A statement was made a moment ago to the effect 
that it was quite an encouragement to the Communist movement in 
Hawaii, this recent decision on Bridges. I am not an attorney and 
the Senator from Florida is. But I remember very distinctly reading 
in the paper a statement from the Department of Justice to the effect 
that the decision in no way cleared Bridges, that he was to be placed 
on trial again and undoubtedly would be convicted and di pporte ‘d. In 
other words, the decision was based on some sort of a technicality. 

Mr. Smaruers. That is right. We understand it here, but what 
Dillingham was talking about, and I think what he is talking about, 
is that while we know it was just a mere technicality dealing with 
the statute of limitations having run, doesn’t in any way mean that 
he is going to escape subsequent charges that he is a Communist. 

3ut they have interpreted it over there as the Supreme Court giving 
this fellow an endorsement. 

Mr. Croucn. There are 3 or 4 other points I would like to suggest 
if I might for combating this Communist danger in Hawaii which 
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I think might be beneficial. One is the infiltration of the Democratic 
Party. 

Senator Smatruers. Is what? Just go slow and relax. 

Mr. Croucn. There are several additional points, I believe. First 
of all, on the question of Democratic Party, there is a tremendous 
debate in Hawaii as well as out of Hawaii as to how powerful the 
Communists are in the Democratic Party. I think it would be a 
tremendous contribution to the fight against communism if the Demo- 
cratic Territorial Committee would go on record as calling for the 
resignations or removal from oflice of Bassett, the administrative 
assistant, because of his continuous and up to the present associations 
in Communist activities in Hawaii, and for the resignation of Mr. 
Metzger, from the statehood commission, or, as an alternative, his 
re pudis ition of his acceptance of an award from one of the most sub- 
versive organizations in America, the Lawyers Guild. I cannot see 
the acceptance of an award from an organization on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list, and also participation in the statehood com- 
mission and the leadership of the Democratic Party. I cannot see 
thetwo going hand in hand. Ifthe Democratic Party in Hawaii would 
«o on record calling for these people to repudiate these interests or 
in the interest of Hawaii and the country to resign from office, it would 
put the Democratic Party definitely on record as against communism, 
something greatly needed. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think the statehood commission could 
also strengthen its case and its character and certainly its appearance 
by getting rid of Mr. Metzger who we all know testified for Jack 
Hall, and who was a recipient of an honorary degree from the Lawyers 
Guild? 

Mr. Croucn. To eliminate Metzger from the statehood commission 
certainly would be one argument strengthing the case of the statehood 
commission in its program, and it would strengthen the Democratic 
Party. 

The CHarrman. How many members are on the statehood com- 
mission ? 

Senator Smarners. Nine, I think. 

Mr. Farrrneron. I think there are nine. 

The CHarrman. Nine. 

Se manne Smatuers. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. There are no other members that are considered 
cane ommunist influence or domination at all of the nine, so it leaves 
the control pretty well in the hands of healthy hands. 

Senator Smatuers. But it sort of indicates the necessity of this 
cooperation with the Communists. 

The Cuamman. Iam not objecting at all to the suggestion. It may 
be constructive. 

Mr. Crovucn. The next suggestion I would like to make is in the 
economic field. One of the problems of fighting communism, in 
Hawaii is not the ultimate economic outlook. I certainly agree with 
Mr. Fasi as to the prospect for hundreds of millions of dollars from 
tourists in the future. The islands certainly justify becoming a 
tourist paradise. But the immediate prospects show that not more 
than 10 percent of the 4 million acres of Hawaii is immediately arable 
without irrigation projects beyond the capacity of private finance 
in the present period. Hawai imports an average of half of the 
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food consumed from the mainland, and the ability of the Communist 
Party to tie up shipping means the ability to starve the people of 
Hawaii. If the Federal Government would make available through 
irrigation projects for the development of vast areas of land in Hawaii, 
this would help provide new homes, new food crops, improve the 
economy of the islands, and would greatly reduce the ability of the 
Communists to starve Hawaii out, as well as strengthening our position 
in time of war. We had that in the last war. The next war may be 
worse, because the Russian submarines are certainly going to be a lot 
more ¢ langerous than the Jay yanese submarines. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me stop there to say that I would be happ} 
to join with the chairman insofar as this committee has jurisdiction 
to urge such irrigation dlaate 

The Cuarrman. I am not certain but what recommendations have 
already come wp from the Department. I am sure that they are in 


the process, if they have hot come up. 
Mr. Croucn. ticie er thing is some of the actions that the public 
Hawaii ean take. I have 2 or 3 more suggestions. One is that the 


public in Hawaii and the press in Hawaii certainly needs to give more 
support to the organization mentioned by the Delecate from Hawall, 
that is the Hawaii Residents Association. The Communist Party is 
spent ding $250,000 a year ¢ timated for its radio and propaganda 
activities already enumerated. 


Against that the only organized force is that of the Hawaii Resi- 
dents Association, backed by the Governor of Hawaii, and by all the 
non-Communist trade unions. They are trying to raise this year a 
$50,000 budget to counteract $250,000, The publicity j 1 Hawair for 


the activities of this organizat ion does not reflect an awareness of the 
crisis and the need of a aay to-day battle. This group, this civie 
group, fighting communism certainly should deserve more publicity 
and more support, financial and moral, than it is getting at the present 
time. 

The last matter is that the people in Hawaii should take up immedi- 


ately, and business should take up, the matter of challenging the power 
; +e ; 

of the Communist CO control employment. It + a disgrace that 

men who have come rorward and testified before congressiona ‘Ol 


mittees al unal le to vet a job in their occupation on the waterfront 


and have to go to other islands to make an existence, or | 
farms, where their families live on the standard half of what they 
were making when they were in the Communist Party. I can name 
many in that position. | I think business should speak out in Hawai 
to guarantee a right of a job to every former Communist. Of these 
200 members who were in the Communist Party, 925 in 1948, 25, ap- 
proximately, have broken p ublicl ly. Many of them are paying for their 
break with economic loss and hardships. 

There are probably 5O more who would COTE forward tomorrow 
who would do so if the V knew that their 10) would be secure, and 
with public support mobilized it is possible to bring out a large part 
of the present members of the ¢ ommunist Party who would repud ite 
communism, who will fight it. 1 think the protection of the } bs of 
the anti-Communists in Hawaii is one of the important things to do 
if we are going to save Hawaii, one of the most beautiful parts of 
America, of our country, from falling under the vicious hand of com- 
munism. 


{ 
1 
i} 
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Senator Smarners. I do not have any further questions. 

The Cuairman. We will resume at 2 o’clock, when Mr. Sylva will 
be on the stand. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. the same day. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:10 p. m.) 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Sylva, the Attorney General of Hawaii, is to be heard for a few 
minutes. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD N. SYLVA, ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII—Resumed 


Mr. Syrtva. Yes,sir. Iam going to be as brief as possible in answer- 
ing the previous witness. 

The previous witness devoted considerable time to the historical 
beginning of the Communist Party in Hawaii. 

The Crarrman. I think we will insert his name in there, Mr. Paul 
Crouch, so that it will be in the record. 

Mr. Syrva. That is only of historical intevest, to soothe the minds 
of the historians who like to delve into communism. I do not doubt 
the sincerity of the previous witness, Mr. Crouch. IT am not an expert 
on Marxism, as I have stated before. Neither am I an expert on com- 
munism, never having been a member of the Communist Party. But 
I verv much disagree with manv of the deductions and conclusions 
made by Mr. Crouch. He is entitled to his opinions, and I am entitled 
to mine. 

I think T am in a better position to draw deductions from certain 
facts—at least that is my opinion—than Mr. Crouch is. T have not 
lived in Hawaii just a few months. I understand Mr. Crouch was 
away from the islands a quarter of a century, until he returned about 
October, November, or December of last year. 

My observation is personal, on the street, and from speaking with 
people from all walks of life on this question of communism. I be- 
came very much interested in that question as a result of the Reinecke 
hearings in the late summer of 1948. 

Much has been said here this morning about the Communist domi- 
nation of the ILWU. Now, again, we admit that there is an ILWU 
in Hawaii, that there is a small hard core of communism in Hawaii, 
and that core is the leadership of the ILWU, the leadership is foreign, 
foreign in the sense that it is transplanted from California to Hawaii. 
I think some of the things I will say this afternoon may be repetitious 
for the sake of evidence more than anything else. 

I disagree with Mr. Crouch that the tie that binds the membership 
of the ILWU to its members is ideological. I know many, many of 
the members of the TILWU rank and file, and I repeat again: It is 
what Hall has done and I must say what Bridges has done to get 
them better pay. T have spoken to many members of the ILWU dur- 
ing the last 8 months, and many members have expressed to me that if 
Hall is a Communist they want to see him convicted ; while they admit 
that he has done a great deal for them in the matter of getting “pork 
chops.” 
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I have spoken to a number of the members of the ILWU, and I 
made it a point to speak to them, on the outcome of the trial. And 
many of them applauded it—members of the rank and file. And they 
represent a very good cross section of the ILWU. 

I am not here to carry the cudgels of the IUWU. It is a good trade 
union organization. But it is not Communist-dominated. 

Communism is synonymous with subversiveness and un-American- 
ism. It is significant—and I would like to have it in the record— 
that if the ILWU were so steeped in this ideology of communism, 
then why didn’t the Attorney General of the United States designate 
the ILWU as a subversive organization? Hehas not doneso. There 
is no union in the Territory of Hawaii that has been so designated by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

Senator Smatuers. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question here? 

The CHarMaAn. Surely. 

Senator Smaruers. As to the procedure, now, are we to carry this 
on? In other words, when Mr. Sylva finishes now and Crouch sits 
here and listens to him, and he says: 

Well, now, he said I was wrong in certain particulars. I want to get back on 
and refute him 

The Cuamrman. We are trying to make a record, Senator. 

Senator Smaruers. I know, but this man has already testified and 
given us his views. Now, the other man has come on and given us his 
views. And while they may differ, and while Sylva may be right and 
Crouch may be wrong, is this rebuttal? If that is the case, when does 
Crouch get his rebuttal ? 

The CHarrmMan. I think if there is any particular occasion for it, 
we will see that he has ample opportunity. 

Senator SmaTuHers. I mean, this could go on forever. He says he 
does not think the ILWU is Communist-dominated. He is entitled to 
his opinion. This fellow does. You may think something else. I 
may think something else. But now for him to go on and say categori- 
cally he was wrong, here—I do not see that adds anything to the 
record. 

The Cuatrman. I think we should go on and let Mr. Sylva make 
his statement. 

Senator Smatuers. This is his second statement. This is in the 
nature of rebuttal. That is just what I am talking about. Are we 
running this like atrial? If so, we have a right to call our witnesses. 

The Cuarrman. The only purpose that the chairman has in mind, 
Senator Smathers, is to have a complete record. And I was quite 
interested in and I approve of much or maybe most of what Mr. 
Crouch said this morning, because he is in agreement with the state- 
ment I made back in 1947 or 1948. But by his own statement, he was 
about 25 years outside of Hawaii, and therefore TI think it is only 
natural that a man who has had charge of the subversive activities 
program in opposition to it in Hawaii should have an opportunity to 
make a short statement. 

Senator Smatuers. I agree. But he has had his opportunity. He 
was here. He told about it. Now we are bringing him back to rebut. 
Let me say this: Do I have the right to bring Mr. Crouch back to 
rebut ? 

The Cratrman. Well, I think you have. I am not going to deny 
anybody an opportunity, as long as it does not take too much time. 
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Senator Smaruers. Well, we can carry this on forever. Actually, 
it is up to us to decide for ourselves what we like. 

The Cuairman. Surely. These gentlemen who are making these 
statements will not have a vote when it comes to an executive session 
of the committee, and we will each vote according to our own con- 
victions. But we will have the testimony in the record. 

Mr. Synvra. May I be permited to state for the record that Mr. 
Crouch was here all during the time that I gave my statement, and 
could have refuted me on his examination this morning. 

Senator Smatruers. Wel!, now, let us just get " at straightened out. 
I think Mr. Crouch come on just like anybody else did, to make his 
statement. That is what he was here to do. Aand he made his state- 
ment, and he did not pick you out and Say, =a —— with him.” 
You come along in your second statement and say, “I disagree with 
him.” If we are going to run a lawsuit, that is all right. 

Mr. Sytva. Well, I think you have put Hawaii on trial here. This 
is not so much a hearing as a trial, to try the people of Hawaii. 

Senator Smatuers. What I have tried to do is get all the facts out. 
As we have pointed out here, we have had a hard time getting any- 
body all the way over here from Hawaii to testify, because until the 
other day there was never any offer that you would pay their way over. 

Mr. Sytva. There was an offer to pay ? 

Senator Smaruers. Just the other d: iy. But there never has been 
before. And that is why there never has been anything in the record 
previously against it. We are going to get some here, and you people 
are finding for the first time that there is some opposition, and you 
have got to get acecustomed to it. 

Mr. Sytyra. I have know of opposition to statehood for a long 
long time. I myself was opposed to it 10 years ago. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

I have a memorandum from Delegate Farrington requesting that 
excerpts from editorials on statehood for Hawaii be incorporated in 
the record of the proceedings. They may be made a part of the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

Jury 3, 1953. 
Memorandum to Senator Butler. 

I request that the enclosed excerpts from editorials on statehood for Hawaii 
that have appeared in the Nation's press since the opening of this Congress be 
incorporated in the record of the current proceedings. 

J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate from Havaii. 


UxceRPts FRomM EDITORIALS 
Prepared for Delegate Farrington by Hawaii Statehood Commission, May 22, 1953 


National concern in the Hawaii statehood legislation pending before the 83d 
Congress is at an all-time high. This is clearly indicated in the record number 
of editorials on this subject which have appeared in the American press since 
January 1, 1953. 

Since that date, and up to May 20 of this year, 1,659 editorials, dealing with 
some phase of statehood for Hawaii, have been received in the office of the 
Hawaii Statehood Commission. They are from daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the 48 States. 

Their number is impressive when it is recalled that daily newspapers in this 
country total 1,786. 
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While not all of the editorials compiled are from daily newspapers—a number 
of them represent the editorial expressions of some of our weekly newspapers, 
they do however include the great majority of the Nation’s daily press 

And is a press which last year, according to the Editor & Publisher Year Book 
for 1953, had a combined daily circulation of 53,950,615 copies. 

It is therefore no exaggeration to state that newspapers going into a majority 
of the homes in the Nation are forcefully supporting statehood for Hawaii. 

Of the 1,659 editorials on Hawaii statehood appearing thus far this year, only 
83, or 1.9 percent, do not favor statehood. 

All sections of the United States, all States and all metropolitan newspapers 
are represented in the editorial compilation 
alifornia newspapers contributed 134 editorials on statehood for Hawaii; 
New York State, 120; Pennsylvania, 107; Iowa, 85; Ohio, 74; Indiana, 68; Illinois, 
66: Texas, 64: Wisconsin and Minnesota, 62 each: Massachusetts, 57; Mi 
50; Connecticut, 48; South Dakota, 42; Vir 39; Missouri, 38; Kentucky, 34; 
Florida, 82: Georgia, 28; West Virginia, 27; North Carolina, 22; Tennessee, 20; 








and Louisiana, 20. 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, March 15 

The importance of Hawaii to the defense arrangements of America requires 
no more illustration than the famous events of December 7, 1941. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, March 11 

Issues as to Hawaiia statehood are real; it certainly would be a new departure 
to take into the Union a State not adjacent to any other State. But perhaps the 
time to take this step has come. If it has, narrow opposition should not be 
prohibitive. 
Opelika (Ala.) News, March 12 

In other words, opposition to admission of the two colonies as sovereign States 
based not upon the merits or demerits of the claims of statehood, but 
asons entirely foreign to the issue involved. That is called political ma- 
neuvering, aimed at a target far removed. 





is larg 





for 


Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal, March 22 

In any event, Hawaii’s case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 
wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high. The Hawaiian people 
are ready for statehood. They have requested it innumerable times. They 
should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the matter is thoroughly clear 





Winslow (Ariz.) Mail, March 20 

Ever since February 14, 1912, Arizona has been the youngest State in the Union. 
New Mexico came into the galaxy but a few days earlier, but enough earlier that 
Arizona has enjoyed the distinction of being the youngest of all. 

But people who have watched Arizona during the past decade are conscious 
that we are growing up industrially, socially, economically, and in several other 
ways. We can no longer be considered infantile except possibly in some of our 
customs of legislation and politics. 


Yuma (Ariz.) Sun, February 10 
President Hisenhower’s pledge for Hawaiian statehood and the general fa- 


vorable feeling in Congress makes this action probable in the near future. 
Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, February 16 

It seems only a matter of time until there are 50 stars on Old Glory, and Ari 
zona will be the 48th State rather than the “baby State.” Which is just as well, 
for this sturdy, growing State already has passed its “babyhood” and is a rap 
idly maturing member of the family of the United States. 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial, March 21 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it innu 
merable times. They should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the mat- 
ter is thoroughly clear. 
El Dorado (Ark.) Times, March 20 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear 
to have little validity. 
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Terarkano (Ark.) News, March 23 

Hawaii’s bid ought not to be prejudiced by the footdragging of Alaska. Hawaii 
has a population of roughly half a million and an economy sufficiently varied 
and robust to support State government. 

Redondo Beach (Calif.) South Bay Breeze, February 25 

Residents of Hawaii are entitled to statehood and the resultant votes in 
Congress. It is hoped 1953 will be the year they attain their goal. 

Colton (Calif.) Courier, February 3 

Let’s take Hawaii into the sisterhood of States. Politics should be no de- 
terrent. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror, February 4 

Under the traditional system employed by Congress to determine a Territory’s 
eligibility for statehood, Hawaii qualifies fully. 
San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, January 8 

The granting of statehood to Hawaii and Alaska has been postponed much 
too long a time, and the present prospect of the raising of these Territories to 
their full American estate is bright indeed. 

Hlollywood (Calif.) Citizen-News, March 11 

The racial background of the citizenry of Hawaii is not the issue. Nor should 
the question of Alaskan statehood be linked with Hawaiian statehood. Partisan 
politics should not be involved. 

San Diego (Calif.) Union, March 22 

Some of the arguments against Hawaiian statehood are like those once used 
against California. In that debate, Senator Ewing said: 

“With all the extent of California, it will never sustain one-half the population 
of the small State of Ohio, not one-half. The population will be very small 
indeed.” 

Grass Valley (Calif.) Union, March 17 

Representative Engle clinched his arguments with an assurance that “we 
will not only meet our own moral obligation to the people of Hawaii in granting 
them voting representation but at the same time we will be acting in accord 
with the basie principles on which our Nation has always stood.” 

Santa Monica (Calif.) Outlook, March 13 

And since Hawaii is predominantly oriental in population, her admission will 
be living proof of America’s respect for human equality; this cannot fail to 
have a salutary effect on our relations with Asiatic nations. 

San Francisco (Calif.) News, March 12 

Hawaii's various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of 
itself one of the best possible arguments for statehood. If the Senate accepts 
that fact there should be little real reason for opposition to this legislation. 
Stockton (Calif.) Pathfinder-Union, March 6 

All things considered there is only one real complaint on statehood for Hawaii— 
that it wasn’t granted long ago. 

Salinas (Calif.) Californian, March 238 

Perhaps the least valid is the cry that nothing should be done about Hawaii 
unless Alaska’s case is advanced at the same time. 
San Francisco (Calif.) Commercial News, April 15 

The prerogative of granting statehood to Hawaii has rested with the Ameri- 
can people. It is hoped that by the time that this is published, the American 
people will have spoken through their chosen representatives, and that the long 
battle and long wait will have ended with the admission of the 49th State to 
the Union—Hawaii—truly United States of America. 

Longmont (Colo.) Times-Call, February 8 

Hawaii deserves prompt statehood. 


Colorado Springs (Colo.) Free Press, January 7 

Hawaii, which bore the brunt of Japan’s attack against the United States on 
December 7, long has been qualified for statehood and its people demonstrated 
their loyalty beyond doubt in the crucible of a surprise military attack. 
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Salida (Colo.) Mail-Record, March 3 

The United States will welcome Hawaii as a full-fledged member of the Union. 
May Hawaii never regret her part in the bargain. 
Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain News, March 5 

The friends of Alaska should stop rocking the Hawaiian boat, for if it goes 
under, so Will theirs. 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal, March 22 

Not a single case of sabotage by a Hawaiian civilian was reported during 
World War II, a fact that should be studied by those who are timid about state 
hood for Hawaii because of its racial mixture 
Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal, March 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it in 
numerable times. They should have it—this year The Senate’s task in t 
matter is thoroughly clear. 
Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain News, April 18 

There is no reason for further delaying a vote on Hawaii, because its quali 
fications for statehood have been investigated repeatedly by congressional com 
mittees, and approved in each instance. 


Winsted (Conn.) Citizens, March 4 
Soon, perhaps, we will add Hawaii to the list of States, an island in the tropics 
washed by the Pacific Ocean and peopled by men from every corner of the earth 


Norwalk (Conn.) Hour, March 2 

When it is admitted, Hawaii will be unchallenged as the most colorful, 
fragrant, musical, and happiest of all the States, introducing a note of joy that 
we hope will become infectious and bring a new lift to the usually dour proceed 
ings of most of the State legislatures. 


Meriden (Conn.) Journal, February 28 


Statehood for Hawaii has been debated thoroughly by both Houses of Con 
gress innumerable time in the past couple of decades. There is no logical excuse 
for denying it now. 


Hartford (Conn.) Times, March 13 


By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves admission—and we would remind 
those who still feel Hawaii is too far away that Honolulu is sloser to San 
Francisco than San Francisco is to New York. 

Waterbury (Conn.) American, March 11 

It will do the cause of Alaska statehood no good for the Democrats to try 
to force its inclusion in the Hawaii statehood bill as an amendment or “rider.” 
New Britain (Conn.) Herald, March 13 

Admission of Hawaii to the Union will be a move with incalculable propaganda 
value in the cold war. 

New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier and Times, March 19 

Hawaii's case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered wholly on its 
own merits. 

Meriden (Conn.) Journal, March 24 

Hawaii also has a robust economy and is fully prepared for a place in the 
Union. The Senate’s duty is clear. It should pass the bill. 

Wilmington (Del.) News, March 12 


The statehood bills have long been a no man’s land of petty politicking, and 
the one party has been as guilty of these practices as the other. Meanwhile, 
whatever valid reasons there may have been for keeping Hawaii in a Territorial 
status dissolved years and years ago. 

Wilmington (Del.) News, March 19 

Hearings? What will they hold hearings about after all the hearings that 
have already been held? The suggesfion that the boundaries of the island State 
are a cause for worry leaves us incredulous. Does anyone seriously mean to 
contend that the problem of controlling interisland water and air traffic has 
just now become a subject of concern? If so, should it particularly interest 
Senators who have never seen Hawaii? 
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Washington Star, March 12 

The Senate should lose no time in acting favorably on the legislation adopted 
by the House to make Hawaii the 49th State of the Union. 
Washington (D. C.) News, March 12 

Hawaii’s various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of itself 
one of the best possible arguments for statehood. If the Senate accepts that 
fact, there should be little real reason for opposition to this legislation. 
Washington (D. C.) Post, March 9 

Nothing would do more to prove to the world that the United States really 
practices its belief in the political equality of all citizens than for Congress to 
admit Hawaii as the 49th State. 
Washington (D.C.) Post, May 6 

This paves the way for action on the economic controls bill and for re- 
demption of both party pledges on statehood for Hawaii. 
Tampa Morning Tribune, February 26 

It would serve notice to the world that the United States is being consistent 
in its policy of considering the rights and interests of minority groups. 
Daytona Beach Evening News, February 25 

Delaying action for what should be only a formality seems to us like a pretext. 
We have heard no convincing argument against official recognition that Hawaii 
has grown up. There are many reasons for it. 
Fort Myers News-Press, March 12 

The grant of statehood now to Hawaii, which has been in the union as a 
Territory for 50 years, will strengthen it as a bastion for our Pacific defense, 
Lut more than that, it will strengthen the moral position of the United States 
in the eyes of all the Asiatic peoples. 
allahassee Democrat, March 18 

They should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the matter is thor- 
oughly clear. 
Jacksonville Journal, March 17 

Hawaii’s bid ought not to be prejudiced by the foot dragging on Alaska. 
Hawaii has a population of roughly half a million and an economy sufficiently 
varied and robust to support State government. 
Miami Herald, March 11 

Aside from the politics of the question, the case for Hawaii’s immediate ad- 
mission is considerably stronger than Alaska’s on the basis of population, sound 
economy, and the length of time it has been a Territory. 
Tampa Morning Tribune, March 12 

But history may well show that 1958 was the year the long-awaited star fell 
on Hawaii. And about time, too. 
Florida Advocate (Wauchula) March 20 

We hope that the bill will go through for the loyal islanders, and then will 
the groundwork be laid for bringing Alaska into the fold on a full partnership 
basis. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, January 12 

Let’s take Hawaii into the sisterhood of States. Politics should be no deterrent. 
Then let’s take up Alaska and its problems and add the 50th star as soon as 
practical considerations so indicate. 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, March 7 

Statehood should be forthcoming promptly for Hawaii. 


Macon (Ga.) News, March 16 


Twice before, the Hawaii admission bill has passed the House and foundered 
in the Senate. Perhaps this time the Senate will approve and among the votes 
in favor will be recorded those of Senator Walter George and Senator Richard 
Russell. 
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Savannah (Ga.) News, March 16 

The Democrats for the last several decades have made a consistent issue of 
protecting the “rights” of racial minorities. Why the about-face on Hawaii? 
Athens (Ga) Banner-Herald, March 29 

Perhaps the least valid is that cry that nothing should be done about Hawaii 
unless Alaska’s case is advanced at the same time. 
Atlanta (Ga.) World, March 26 

Congress should quickly approve legislation to make Hawaii the 49th State to 
be admitted to the United States. 
Macon (Ga.) News, March 17 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long familiar, and most appear to have 
little validity. 
Brunswick (Ga.) News, March 17 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it 
innumerable times, They should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the 
matter is thoroughly clear. 
Nampa (Idaho) Free Press, January 8 

It looks like one of the first major achievements of the upcoming Eisenhower 
administration is going to be statehood for Hawaii. 
Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, March 11 

The partisan brawl going on in Congress over admission of Hawaii and Alaska 
to statehood is shortsighted and foolish by almost any standard, including the 
standard of practical politics by which the debaters are really motivated. 
Voseow (Idaho) Idahoian, March 10 

If statehood is granted to Hawaii—and it looks today as though that was more 
than a probability—our Nation will be offering the world the greatest example 
of the falsity of Communist claims that we are a people who would hold races 
other than Caucasian in unequal status. 
Idaho Falls (Idaho) Morning Post-Register, March 19 

In any event, Hawaii’s case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 
wholly on its own merits. 
Chicago, (Ill.) Herald-American, December 22 

It has been a dangerous thing to leave our Pacific frontiers less than ade- 
quately protected, as was the unavoidable case as long as statehood was denied 
to these Pacific outposts. 
Chicago, (1ll.) Herald-American, January 17 

So it can be taken for granted that an old wrong is going to be righted, and 
that is not only good news in Hawaii—and in Alaska, too, it is to be hoped— 
but all over America. 
Kewanee, (Ill.) Star-Courier, January 27 

We hope that Hawaii is admitted as a State—and the sooner the better. 
Belleville, (Iil.) News-Democrat, January 9 

The value of the Hawaiian Islands for military strategic purposes, possibly 
intensified by formal statehood, can hardly be overestimated. 
Belleville, (Ill.) Advocate, February 25 

Hawaii is one of our most valuable and loyal territories and has reached an 
estate which justifies its being admitted into full union with the other 48 States. 
Urbana, (Ill.) Courier, March 22 

Do the subcommittee members question Hawaii’s ability to make a generous 
economic contribution to tthe Union? The territory already is a going concern 
economically, paying more than $100 million in taxes annually to the National 
Treasury. 
Peoria, (1Ul.) Journal, March 12 

There are real reasons to consider Alaska and Hawaii separately. 
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Chicago (1U.) Calumet, March 26 

If Hawaii and Alaska are worth clinging to politically, they are worth escort- 
ing through the portal of statehood. It is prayed we may add two stars to our 
flag before the adjournment of the Congress, 
Carbondale (1ll.) Free Press, March 20 

Do the Senators doubt Hawaii’s international importance? The stepping 
stone of the Pacific is the foundation of our defense program in that ocean. 
Statehood would bring it ever closer. 
Moline (1ll.) Dispatch, March 28 

By every test, Hawaii is ready to assume the obligations of statehood. The 
islands clearly have priority over Alaska. 
Goshen (Ind.) News-Democrat, March 6 

By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves admission—and we would remind 
those who still feel Hawaii is too far away that Honolulu is closer to San Fran- 
cisco than San Francisco to New York. 
Muncie (Ind.) Press, March 6 

By making Hawaii a State, the United States will further prove its interest 
in Asia and spike Communist propaganda that America looks down on oriental 
peoples as inferiors. 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, March 2 

In all respects Hawaii seems qualified for statehood. 
La Porte (Ind.) Herald-Argus, March 5 

As for the merits of Hawaii’s case. This Territory with its almost half a 
million population has demonstrated its worthiness for statehood. 
Muncie (Ind.) Press, March 20 

sigotry dictates the enmity of some southern lawmakers toward a 49th star 
in Old Glory for the Hawaiian Islands, 
Logansport (Ind.) Press, March 17 


Hawaii’s bid ought not to be prejudiced by the foot dragging on Alaska. Hawaii 
has a population of, roughly, half a million and an economy sufficiently varied 
and robust to support State government. 


Newcastle (Ind.) Courier-Times, March 18 

By every reasonable criterion, Hawaii deserves to be made a State. To far 
away? Closer (in hours) to Washington than Boston was when the Union was 
formed. 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, March 20 

There is every evidence that the Hawaiian people have adequately advanced 
in the responsibilities of citizenship to warrant their being represented in the 
legislative councils of the Nation. All Americans should be glad to welcome them 
as the 49th star in our flag. 


Waterloo (Iowa) Courier, March 12 

Actually, the rest of the States might well learn valuable lessons from Hawaii. 
Although the people of the islands are of various racial strains, they have virtually 
no racial frictions such as those in continental United States. 
Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune, March 12 

It is a curiously old-fashioned view which makes Hawaii’s 83% percent non- 
white population an argument against statehood. By all the laws of common 
sense, that is one of the strongest arguments for statehood. 
Mason City (lowa) Globe Gazette, March 26 

It’s happened again. All of Iowa’s House Members are out of step except 
H. R. Gross. He's the only one who opposed statehood for Hawaii. Only the 


Third District Representative among the Iowans is regularly obstructing the 
Eisenhower program in general. 


Sanborn (Iowa) Pioneer, March 26 


The Hawaiian people have fought side by side with our soldiers. They have 
repeatedly asked to become a State. I say, if they are good enough for us to fight 
with, they are good enough to be called citizens. 
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Perry (Iowa) Daily Chief, March 18 

They should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the matter is thoroughly 
clear. 
Decorah (Iowa) Public Opinion, March 2 

It’s about time the people of Hawaii, who pay more taxes than any of 11 States, 
are given representation to go along with their taxation. 
Oelwein (Iowa) Daily Register, March 20 

It is doubtful if there is any valid reason to wait longer to accept the loyalty 
which the people on the islands have offered. 
Creston (Iowa) Advertiser, March 12 

Does seem logical that Hawaii should be a State. We are back and forth a 
great deal. Hawaii has no desire of an independent unit. It should, therefore, 
be entitled to more than “poor relation” status, as it were 
Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune, April 15 

Senator James Eastland (Democrat, of Mississippi) has stooped to the wildest 
sort of hysterical nonsense in an attempt to justify his claim that Hawaii is unfit 
to become the 49th State. 
Dodge City (Kans.) Globe, February 24 

There appears to be little reason why statehood should be withheld any longer 
If the Hawaiian constitution as presented to Congress requires minor changes, 
it would be no great problem to bring these about 
Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, March 17 

We'd say offhand that either Hawaii or Alaska would be a greater economic 
asset to the United States than Nevada or the eastern third of California. 
Newton (Kans.) Kansan-Republican, March 24 

This newspaper recognizes that there are cogent arguments on both sides of the 
question. But on balance we feel that the case for statehood is more persuasive 
than arguments for leaving Hawaii adrift from the mainland with no more than 
Territorial or, at most, dominion status. 
Iola (Kans.) Register, March 24 

In other words, Hawaii is a going concern and has been one for a long time. 
It is large enough to be a State (Montana, Vermont, and Delaware are smaller) 
and has a sufficiently varied and robust economy to support State government. 
Fort Scott (Kans.) Tribune-Monitor, March 17 

There is no good reason for delaying Hawaii’s admission. 
Kansas City (Kans.) Kansan, April 27 

The admission of Hawaii as the 49th State would be dramatic evidence of the 
ability of the American system to continue to expand peacefully, especially out- 
side of its continental borders. 
Covington (Ky.) Enquirer, February 27 

In terms of resources and productivity, Hawaii surely qualifies for statehood. 
Last year it paid $135 million in Federal taxes. 
Harlan (Ky.) Enterprise, March 19 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear to 
have little validity. 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, March 16 

Hawaii deserves statehood, we hope she makes it this time. 
Middlesboro (Ky.) News, March 17 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it innu- 
merable times. They should have it—this year. The Senate's task in the matter 
is thoroughly clear. 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, March 12 

Nevertheless, on the two principles that half a loaf is better than none and 
that Hawaii should not be penalized for the self-seeking of the Republican Party, 
we hope that Hawaii is admitted as a State even if Alaska is not. 

86061—54—pt. 2——_22 
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Covington (Ky.) Post, March 10 

It will do the cause of Alaska statehood no good for the Democrats to try, as 
some did, to force its inclusion in the Hawaii statehood bill as an amendment 
or rider. The most likely resuit would be 2 injustices instead of 1. 
Covington (Ky.) Post, March 16 

Hawaii's various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of 
itself one of the best possible arguments for statehood. If the Senate accepts 
that fact there should be little real reason for opposition to this legislation. 
Covington (Ky.) Times-Star, March 12 

Liking its climate, its wave-washed shores and its friendly, gifted, and indus- 
trious inhabitants, Americans rejoice at the early prospect of a complete political 
brotherhood. 
Bowling Green (Ky.) News, April 5 
merable times. They should have it—this year. The Senate's task in the matter 
is thoroughly clear. 


The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it innu- 


Covington (Ky.) Times-Star, April 16 

But the plain fact, all sentimental and political reasons aside, is that Hawaii 
is now ready to take her place in the Union and Alaska is not. 
Baton Rouge (La.) States Times, February 27 

Hawaii now has a much greater population than a number Uf the most recently 
admitted of the 48 brought into the Union at the time of admission. She has 
pitched in and done every bit of her share in war and peace. 
Shreveport (La.) Times, March 13 

Most of the heart-bleeding by southern representatives in opposition to state- 
hood for Hawaii has been so much poppycock. Racial angles raised have little 
foundation when it is remembered that New York City alone has 6 or 7 times 
more population of foreign born and dark-skinned races than the total popula- 
tion of Hawaii. 
Vew Orleans (La.) Item, March 12 

It is heartening to note that, in the final vote, 7 of the 8 Louisiana repre- 
sentatives refused to play politics with the issue of justice for Hawaii. Boggs, 
Hébert, Willis, Brooks, Passman, Morrison, and George Long joined the 97 Demo- 
crats supporting Hawaii statehood. 
Lake Charles (La.) American Press, March 19 

In any event, Hawaii's case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 
wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high. 
Lafayette (La.) Advertiser, March 18 

Hawaii’s bid ought not to be prejudiced by the foot-dragging on Alaska. 
Hawaii has a population of roughly half a million and economy sufficiently varied 
and robust to support State government, 
Bangor (Maine) News, March 18 

The value of the islands for military strategic purposes, possibly intensified 
by formal statehood, can hardly be overestimated. 
Portland (Maine) Press-Herald, April 14 

As both party platforms favored immediate statehood for Hawaii, it should 
follow that Hawaii will become the 49th State in 19538. 
Biddeford (Maine) Journal, March 18 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear to 
have little validity. 
Baltimore (Md.) News-Post, December 20 

The announcement by Senator Butler of Nebraska that he will not oppose 
statehood for Hawaii in the new Congress is good news, and not in Hawaii alone. 


Baltimore (Md.) Sun, March 11 


The admission of Hawaii as a State would change the pattern of a tight block 
of States with interlocking borders, and give the Union another member some 
2,000 miles from its nearest sister. 
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innapolis (Md.) Capital, March 26 





The Hawaiian people 
merable times. ‘They 


is thoroughly clear. 


are ready for statehood. They have requested it innu- 
d have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the matter 





Baltimore (Md.) News-Post, April 6 
The Hearst newspapers were among the very first to recognize the importance 
of statehood for Hawaii. so we feel that our sense of pleasure over the impend 
g success of that measure may be taken for granted. 


Boston (Mass.) Herald, March 14 


The action is long overdue and we can only welcome the breakdown of the 


opposition, based for the most part on quite spurious grounds, which has hereto 
fore kept Hawaii in Territorial status. The island outpost, which proved such 
an important bastion in our Pacifie defenses in World War II, is far better 
qualified by population, wealth, political maturity, and other considerations than 
many of the present 48 States were at the time of their admission. 


Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, March 138 


Some of the opponents of admitting Hawaii object to its having two United 
States Senators. But they can’t make a good case, because the Constitution 
specifically says that no amendment shall deprive a State “of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate” without its consent. 

Boston (Mass.) Christian Science Monitor, March 16 

But on balance we feel that the case for statehood is more persuasive than 
arguments for leaving Hawaii adrift from the mainland with no more than Ter- 
ritorial or, at most, dominion status, 

Lowell (Mass.) Sun, March 12 

Hawaii has presented its case for statehood to the satisfaction of administra- 
tion officials and the House majority. Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
after scanning the numerous reports by both civilian and military boards that 
looked into the application of Hawaii for entrance into the Union as the 49th 
State, 2mply supported the petition by saying: “Hawaii is fully qualified.” 

Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript and Telegram, March 21 

Hawaii is an area in which a tiny white minority has unusually harmonious 
race relations instead of a sharp color bar, vicious “white supremacy,” and end- 
less friction and cruelty. 

Lawrence (Mass.) Tribune, March 16 
The Senate may not do it, but it would be a good thing if it approved statehood 


for Hawaii, as the House has done. Hawaii has a claim upon statehood which 
dates back to 1900, when it was organized as a Territory. 


Vilford (Mass.) News, March 28 


Failure to grant statehood to this outpost would be misinterpreted by our 
enemies everywhere, and particularly in the Pacific, as an evidence of “colonial- 
ism’ and race prejudice. Favorable action on statehood would confound these 
critics and create the best possible counterpropaganda. 


Framingham ( Mass.) News, March 24 


Statehood would also enable the government of Hawaii to better serve its 
own people and it would help to strengthen the position of the United States in 
world affairs by assisting us in winning and holding friends among the people 
of the Far East and other areas where even the idea of colonialism is bitterly 
resented. 

Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald, December 5 

In the What Do You Think About It? column in a recent issue of the Times- 
Herald, our inquiring reporter asked five persons, chosen at random, whether 
they believed that Hawaii or Alaska—or both—should be admitted to the Union. 

Each of those questioned favored admission of both Territories to statehood. 

We believe the opinions of those five persons—chosen at random, as we s2id— 
represent popular opinion all over this country. 


Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, March 2 


The claim of Hawaii to statehood has been studied from every angle for years. 
The essential facts are known. The Senate should quit stalling and vote for 
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Hawaii as our 49th State, and the House should do likewise, without further 
delay. 
Detroit (Mich.) Times, April 11 

The Hearst newspapers were among the first to recognize the importance of 
statehood for Hawaii, so we feel our pleasure over impending success of that 
measure may be taken for granted. 
Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, March 12 

In the case of both Territories, the decision should be based solely upon what 
is best for them and for the Nation as a whole and not on possible advantage 
to either political party. 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, March 18 

How can this country delay further in incorporating into its Federal Union 
this Pacific Territory which received the first full brunt of attack in World War 
11? Its strategic value is incalculable to us 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press, March 14 

Hawaii has earned the right to become the 49th State by the manner in which 
it has matured as a political entity, by the devotion and loyalty of its people to 
the parent government, and by its continued economic soundness, 


Detroit (Mich.) News, March 13 
By all reasonable standards, Hawaii is entitled to be a State. It has the 
requisite population, and its people are intelligent and thoroughly loyal. 


Escanaba (Mich.) Press, March 11 


Hawaii has earned its right to statehood and should not be denied the benefits 
of statehood because of the selfish whims of a small minority of Senators. 


Duluth (Minn.) News Tribune, February 4 

The world is watching, with some skepticism, to see how often Americans mean 
what they say and do what they say they will. Granting the promised statehood 
to these two Territories would be an excellent way to confound our critics and 
to strengthen those friends in other lands who defend our good faith. 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, March 12 

Hawaii’s readiness for statehood has been apparent for a long time. In 1987 
a joint congressional committee which toured the islands found an “industrious, 
prosperous, and progressive” community which would not be content for long 
with Territorial status, 
St. James (Minn.) Plaindealer, March 26 

Russia has done much to break down confidence of the Pacific nations in 
the United States. Our delay in making Hawaii a State, and the turn on the 
racial question gives her more fuel for her anti-United States fire. 
Austin (Minn.) Herald, April 1 

Representative Howard Smith (Democrat, Virginia) objected to statehood 
for Hawaii on the grounds that “we never have brought a State into the Union 
where the Caucasian race was in the minority.” 

Does the Congressman mean there is something inferior about Hawaii because 
the bulk of her population is nonwhite? 


Faribault (Minn.) Daily News, April 9 

Unlike Representative Smith, the Armed Forces are not upset over the fact 
that Caucasians make up only 16% percent of the population of Hawaii. They 
have taken members of all racial and national groups. 
Virginia (Minn.) Mesabi News, April 7 

Hawaii is a going concern in every sense of the world. Great industries have 
been built up, the land which is useful in agriculture is producing bountifully, 
and the recreation facilities offered mainland Americans are such that Hawaii 
is known throughout the United States as a vacation land. Economically, 
the population is self-reliant and independent, asking no favors. 


St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press, March 13 
Besides being a prosperous, self-supporting area with a demonstrated ability 
to manage its economic affairs. Hawaii has other less known qualifications 
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which recommend it for statehood. It has a young, vigorous population. There 
are more residents under 30 and fewer over 45 than in any other part of the 
United States. 
West Point (Miss.) Times-Leader, February 25 

When it is admitted, Hawaii will be unchallenged as the most colorful, fra- 
grant, musical, and happiest of all the States, introducing a note of joy that 
we hope will become infectious and bring a new life to the usually dour pro 
ceedings of most of the State legislatures. 


Greenville (Miss.) Democrat-Times, February 9 


Hawaii, at least has reached the stage, economically and socially, when she 
is entitled to statehood and the representation that goes with statehood. Already 
she is paying large amounts of taxes. 

Greenwood (Miss.) Commoneealth, April 21 

“Tf this addition is made to the Union,” said S« tor James White, of Dela 
ware, “our citizens will be removed to the immense distances of 2,000 to 3,000 
miles from the Capital of the Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the rays 
of the Central Government.” 

This doleful prediction sounds as if it might have come out of the discussion 
on statehood for Hawaii Actually, it was uttered 150 ye: go in the debate 

ver the Louisiana Purchase. Perhaps some of the arguments against admitting 
Hawaii and Alaska may some day sound as unrealistic as this Senator’s wail of 
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Kansas City (Mo.) Times, April 15 

The move to grant Hawaiian statehood this year is being attacked from an 
expected quarter. Senator Eastland, of Mississippi, has charged that if Hawaii 
s admitted to the Union, its State government would “be under the control and 
omination of Moscow.” This is an odd accusation for Eastland to make against 

Territory where the Republican Party is strongly in control of the legislature. 
ITannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post, March 27 

Certainly this measure should be enacted at the present session of Congress 
Both political parties have included Hawaiian statehood in their platforms 
President Eisenhower is strongly for it. Nonpartisan arguments in opposition 
to it have been well-punctured. 





Bonne Terre (Mo.) Star-News-Register. March 19 

We are glad to see that the Representative in Congress from our district, 
Mr. A. S. J. Carnahan, went along with the majority vote in the House of 
Representatives on the question of admitting the Territory of Hawaii to the 
Union. 


Columbia (Mo.) Missourian, March 10 


American ideals and answer that statehood now would 


propaganda that the United States looks down on oriental peoples as inferiors. 


Hawaiians argue, with good evidence, that they have proved their loyalty to 
help scotch Communist 


Joplin (Mo.) Globe, February 25 


Hawaii is 2,400 miles southwest of San Francisco, but New York is 3,200 miles 
east of the same California city. The fact that there is water not land between 
the two in the one case doesn’t mean as much as it did before the Wright brothers 
initiated travel by air. 





Fredericktown (Mo.) Democrat-News, January 15 

We note that it is likely that Congress will move to admit Hawaii to statehood 
at a very early date. It appears that President-elect Eisenhower is in favor of 
its admission and both parties have pledged themselves, at one time or another, 
to bring in Hawaii and Alaska. We can’t see why the United States has waited 
this long to bring in those two Territories, which will play a big part in the 
defense and economic security of our country 


Billings (Mont.) Morning Gazette, January 9 


Hawaii, at least, has been ready for statehood for some time—much more 
ready than some other States have been at the time of their admittance to the 
Union. 
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Butte (Mont.) Standard, March 29 

We hesitate to mention this, but it is our candid opinion that Hawaii will 
never achieve statehood so long as it remains an ideal winter resort and so long 
as the taxpayers are willing to foot the bill of investigating committees. A 
roundtrip ticket by air to Hawaii costs $647. The taxpayer pays. 
Glendive (Mont.) Daily Ranger, March 18 

After all, Hawaiian statehood has been considered for more than a decade. 
Hearin by the scores have been held, and there must be full knowledge in 
Washington of the problems in making Hawaii the 49th star on Old Glory. 
Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise, March 16 


In any event, Hawaii’s case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 


wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high. The Hawaiian people 
ure ready for statehood. ‘They have requested it innumerable times. They 
should have it—this year. ‘The Senator’s task in the matter is thoroughly clear 


Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, March 10 

If this Congress admits Hawaii, as it appears about to do, the Pacific Islands 
will have had the second longest wait for statehood in American history—53 
years. The longest wait of record is that of New Mexico, admitted in 1912 afte 
being a Territory for 62 years. The present attempt is Hawaii’s 18th try at 
statehood. 


Columbus (Nebr.) Telegram, January 29 


Hawaii has consistently shown itself to be a firm part of America in spirit as 
in fact; it manages its own affairs, pays substantial taxes into the United States 
‘Treasury, has a larger population than several of the 48 States. Its importance 


as a bastion of defense is of a permanent nature. 


Lincoln, (Nebr.) Star, January 24 


Hawaii's claim to statehood has been strong for a long time. It has half a 
million people and contributes more tax money than nine of our present States. 


Ty 


It has a sound economy. Its people have proved their right to full citizenship. 
Elko (Nev.) Free Press, January 20 

Both have been before Congress many times in the past but never have gotten 
enough yotes. At the last session the Senate denied statehood to Alaska by a 
narrow margin, after which the Hawaii statehood bill was dropped although our 
Insular Affairs Committee approved it. 

The Republican Party platform called for statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. The majority of citizens likewise favor admitting the 
two Territories and both have sufficient population and resources to provide 
revenue for the support of their own State governments. 





Carson City (Nev.) Appeal, February 18 

Let Hawaii come in as a State. 
Eiko (Nev.) Free Press, March 26 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it innu- 
merable times. They should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the matter 
is thoroughly clear. 


Las Vegas (Nev.) Evening Review-Journal, April 10 


There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear to 
have little validity. 

Perhaps the least valid is the ery that nothing should be done about Hawaii 


unless Alaska’s case is advanced at the same time. 


Nashua (N. H.) Tel graph, February 11 

Soon, perhaps, we will add Hawaii to the list of States, an island in the Tropics 
washed by the Pacific Ocean and peopled by men from every corner of the earth. 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, March 14 


Most of the objections against the Hawaiian bill are by Democrats who resent 
the fact that Alaska is not in the statehood package. 


Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph, March 23 


The island outpost, which proved such an important bastion in our Pacific 
defenses in World War II, is far better qualified by population, wealth, political 
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maturity, and other considerations than many of the present 48 States were at 
the time of their admission. Only the most crassly partisan considerations could 
justify further delay. 


Jerse City (N. J.) Jerseu Journal, February 28 


This is a sign of wisdom as we s affectior Hawaii’s place on the map puts 
her in a position to make a valuable contribution to the defense of the whole 
Nation as our outpost in the Pacilic. For the first time, statehood will have 

sed fre the continer mainland C 1 wil ong be the Far 





West; it will be only the Middle West, a 


han even Texans think of 


Paterson (N. J.) News, March 3 

he progress that Hawaii has made in the 55 years it has belonged to the United 
st s and the record of Hawaiians during World War II qualify the is ds for 
j 1 or 50th place 


New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News, February 26 
We think that there has been far too much delay in admitting Hawaii as the 
49th State. Both parties favor it. Congressional action should be prompt. 


Camden (N. J.) Courier Post, March 12 

Most Americans doubtless will welcome Hawaii to statehood on the ground 
that it for years has met the requirements provided in the Constitution for 
changing from a Territorial status. 
Morristown (N. J.) Record. March 18 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 

nst Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear to 

have little validity. 


Carlsbad (N. Mex.) Current-Argus, Januar ma 


If the 88d Congress, now in session, admits Hawaii as the 49th State as now 
predicted, it will be a belated fulfillment of many promises and hopes long ¢ 








é ed these Pacific islands which were annexed ie United States in 1898 
by the natives’ own request, and have been a self-governing body since 1900 
There seems to be no compelling reason why the statehood plan should not 
become effective without further delay Then we can have a precedent for giving 
the same toga to Alaska, and end another puzzle for curious European countries 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, February 27 

The Hawaiians have been second-class citizens long enough It speaks 
for the Republican majorities in Congress that they are trying to carry out 
promptly their campaign promise for immediate statehood for Hawaii, and well 
for the Democrats that there was no partisan opposition to it at the hearings. 
Chances seem good now for early action by the House, 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, March f 

The friends of Alaska should stop rocking the Hawaiian boat, for if it goes 
under, so will theirs. 
Albuquerque (N. Mer.) Tribune, March 16 

Hawaii's various racial elements are li\ y together in amity, wl is of 
itself one of the best possible F 


that fact there should be little 





for opposition to this legislation 


Lovinaton (N. Mex.) Leader, March 20 
It looks 








ike our country soon will be welcoming s 49th and healthiest St 





Hawaii’s communicable disease tes al mong » lowest in the world 
There has not been a single reported death from ally cor icted smallpox 
since 1913, from diphtheria since 1946, from eurlet fever since 1942, from 
whooping cough since 1948, or from typhoid fever since 147, here hasn't 
even been a reported case of typhoid in the past 3 ye 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Tribune, April 10 
There is no reason for further delaying a vote on Hawaii, because its « 
tions for statehood have been investigated repeatedly by ngression com- 


mittees, and approved in each instance. 
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Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal, April 21 

One argument for giving statehood to Hawaii while denying it to Alaska is 
that the tropical islands have four times the population of “Seward’s icebox.” 
Oneonta (N. Y.) Star, January 16 

But it is unfair to Hawaii and to Alaska to keep them waiting at the door 
simply because of political logrolling. Both parties say they want to admit them, 
If this attitude is anything more than talk the time has come to prove it. 
Daily News Record, New York City, January 8 

Hawaii was a campaign and platform promise of the Republicans. We think 
the strength of the Union will be bulwarked by the fulfillment of that pledge. 
We also hope that statehood for Hawaii soon will be followed by the same for 
Alaska. 
New York Herald Tribune, February 26 

The Hawaiian statehood question again is being obfuscated in Congress. It is 
especially regrettable that two New York Republican Members are helping to 
cloud the issue by proposals which would greatly delay its admission to the 
Union and might result in limiting its statehood to a kind of second-class status, 
New York Times, February 25 

By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves admission—and we would remind 
those who still feel Hawaii is too far away that Honolulu is closer to San 
Francisco than San Francisco it to New York. The 83d Congress will do well to 
make Hawaii the 49th State; and it ought to make Alaska the 50th. 
Hempstead (N. Y.) Newsday, February 24 

The admission of Hawaii is lonz overdue. It has been a Territory for more 
than 50 years. Hawaiians are ready for statehood. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, March 14 

It would be an inspiring performance if Congress were to grant to both Hawaii 
and Alaska the statehood to which they are entitled and which has repeatedly 
been pledged to them. 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, April 11 

This is a good decision, There is no reason for further delaying a vote on 
Hawaii, because its qualifications for statehood have been investigated repeatedly 
by congressional committees, and approved in each instance. 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader-Republican, April 15 

To this newspaper, it seems Hawaii at least should be accepted because it has 
the population and it is important that an area in the Pacific be added to the Union. 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, April 4 

When the United States Senate gives final approval to the Hawaiian statehood 
measure now before it, as is generally hoped and confidently expected, it will do 
well to leave intact the provision that jurisdiction over ocean transportation 
between the islands and the mainland remain with the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 
Troy (N. Y.) Times Record, April 14 

Admittedly the chief argument for the admission of Alaska to the company 
of the States is political. Admittedly the chief argument for Hawaiiis not. Itis 
populous enough to warrant action ; and its loyalty was attested during the Second 
Vorld War. 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times, March 10 

sills admitting Hawaii have been passed by the House three times, and it’s 
reasonable to assume that the lawmakers will vote favorably again. They should, 


Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, January 12 

There is every reason to believe that Hawaii and Alaska (and Puerto Rico too) 
would make good States, their people good citizens of the United States. This 
Nation has profited from their resources for many years, its troops have long 
occupied their towns and countrysides, and they have borne their share of our 
wars Their just reward would be statehood. 
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Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel, February 25 

Hawaii is a wealthy land, a land where east and west meet, a land essential to 
our Pacific defense. It bore the brunt of the first Japanese attack in the recent 
war. Its admission asa State would forge another link in our chain of opposition 
to world communism. The people of Hawaii should be admitted to the community 
of States. 
Burlington (N. C.) Times-News, March 4 

We submit if either of those Territories is without greater merit recommend 
ing them for statehood than how they vote, as governing political action by the 


United States affecting them, Congress be ashamed. 


Greenville (N. C.) Re flector, Fe bruary 26 

All in all, in an objective evaluation, Hawaii has matured sufficiently to take 
its place beside the other 48 States of the Union. 

It should be denied full statehood no longer. 


Burlington (N. C.) Times-News, March 10 


If Hawaii and Alaska are worthy of statehood, they ought to have it If 
not, there is much else to do. But it seems both are, actually. 


Lenior (N. C.) News-Topics, March 18 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 

ainst Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and appear to have 
little validity. 
Burlington (N. C.) Times-News, March 11 

If eithe: of the Territories is eligible for membership in the Union because 
of their good citizenship and allegiance to the principles of freedom, the recep 
tion of them ought to be based on a sincere, whole-souled welcome beyond 
the pale of political tint leaving the new statehooders their preference to 


political choice later on. Some things ought to be bigger than partisan politics; 
statehood, for example 


isheville (N. C.) Times, March 21 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it 
numerable times. They should have it—this year rhe Senate’s task in the 
matter is thoroughly clear 
Denton (N.C.) Record, March 12 

Hawaii, America’s outpost in the Pacific, now seems definitely assured of earl) 
admission as the 49th State of the Union 

In addition to its strategic importance in the Pacific, Hawaii is industrially, 
commercially, and in other respects fs 
which have enjoyed full statehood for a number of years 
Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, March 8 

The likelihood that Hawaii will be admitted to the Union during the year will 
bring cheers from many people. 
Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Morning Herald, January 13 

The people of the United States have been sympathetic to the cause of Hawaiian 
statehood for some time, particularly in recent years. The island has long 
sought admission to the Union and its case has grown in strength. 





* ahead of several States on the mainland 





The Jamestown (N. Dak.) Sun, March 27 


In any event, Hawaii's case, like any ot 
wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high 


her such appeal, ought to be considered 


Springfield (Ohio) News, February 13 

Further, statehood for Hawaii takes on particular urgency at a time when 
we are hoping for greater western orientation of Pacifie peoples Admission 
of the islands to the Union would further impress free peoples of the Far East 
with American democracy toward former colonials, and in logical sequence to 
Philippine independence. 


Hamilton (Ohio) Journal-News, March 3 

Congress has one bit of business that need not take long study and deliberate 
consideration. It’s a matter that has been delayed far too long—it’s the admis 
sion of Hawaii to statehood. 
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Chagrin Falls, Ohio, March 6 

Difficult as it may be for some of us oldtimers to recognize, Hawaii is closer 
to San Francisco than San Francisco is to New York. The land of the pineapple 
and the grass skirt has been a mecca for tourists, businessmen, and just plain 
citizens with an itch to travel for a generation. Now, after years of investiga- 
tion and conversation, there is every likelihood that Hawaii will become the 
49th State of the Union. 


Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal, March 13 


There are dozens of sound reasons why Hawaii should be brought into the 
Union. There are only a few selfish objections. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, March 12 

By every test, Hawaii meets the qualifications for statehood. It is unfor- 
tunate that some Democrats have adopted a dog-in-the-manger attitude of 
opposing Hawaii's admission unless Alaska is also voted statehood at the same 
time, because there is no comparison between the claims of the two Territories, 
Cleveland (Ohio) News, March 12 

As an act of justice, Hawaii is entitled to statehood. House approval of a 
bill is the first legislative step in complying with President Eisenhower’s request 
submitted in his state of the Union message. The Senate ought to speed 
enactment of the measure 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, March 12 

There is no reason for further delaying a vote on Tlawaii, hecause its qualifica- 
tions for statehood have been investigated repeatedly by congressional com- 
mittees, and approved in each instance. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer, February 27 

Actually, the case of Hawaii's admission as a State is unassailable. The 
people of Hawaii have proved their loyalty, their industry, and their capacity 
to govern themselves at least as well as the people of sundry States of the 
present 48 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Post, March 16 


Hawaii's various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of itself 


one of the best possible arguments for statehood If the Senate accepts that fact 





there should be little real reason for opposition toe this legislation 
Cincinatti (Ohio) Times-Star, April 16 
+ ] 7 1 ; 1 


jut the plain fact, all sentimental and political reasons aside, is that Hawaii 
is now ready to take her place in the Union and Alaska is not. 


EIR 0 (Okla.) 7 ribune, Varch 16 

The Hawaiian people are ready for statehood. They have requested it innum- 
erable times They should have it—this year. The Senate’s task in the matter 
is thoroughly clear. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman, March 13 

Because it makes no reference to the admission of Alaska the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill that has cleared the House would seem to stand a better chance of 
senate approval. 
Muskogee (Okla.) Phoeniv, March 18 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear to 
have little validity. 
Duncan (Okla.) Banner, March 18 

Perhaps the least valid is the ery that nothing should be done about Hawaii 
unless Alaska’s case is advanced at the same time, 
Guthrie (Okla.) Leader. March 81 

Hawaii's bid ought not to be prejudiced by the foot-dragging on Alaska, Ha- 
waii has a population of roughly half a million and an economy sufficiently varied 
and robust to support State government. 


Frederick (Okla.) Leader, March 20 


Hawaii and Alaska are strongly supported for statehood. The chief bar is 
the opposition of the southern Senators, who fear to add to the number of 
Senators favoring civil rights legislation. 
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Salem (Oreg.) Capital-Journal, March 11 


Hawaii does seem entitled to priority in statehood because it does have the 
population and tax base. 


Portland (Oreg.) Oregon Journal, March 12 


Many honestly do not believe that the arguments for Alaskan statehood are 
as pertinent as for Hawai The Journal hopes that Alaska also will win 


statehood but it sees no reason to delay justice for Hawaii while de 
over the Alaskan statehood bill 


mate rages 


Portland (Oreg.) Oregon Journal, April 15 


People of the Pacific Northwest who have strongly supported statehood for 
both Hawaii and Alaska are delighted that Hawaii seems headed for immedi 
ate statehood. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, April 11 

There is no reason for further delaying a vote on Hawaii, because its qualifica 

tion for statehood have been investigated epeatedly by congressional com 


mittees, and approved in each instance 


it to Alaska 
the population of “Seward’s ice- 


itehood to Hawaii while det ying 





bruary 2] 

There is no gvod reason why more than 128,000 Alaskans and 500,000 Ha- 
waiians should continue to be second-class citizens. We urge Congressmen of 
both parties to settle their differences on this issue and to admit both Terri 


tories to the Union at this session. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, February 25 


Kither as States or Territories both will have to be defended, so that some ob- 
jections raised to statehood for them on that seore have no real validity. 


Philadetphia (Pa.) Bulletin, March 11 
It is certainly unfortunate for our foreign policy in the Far East that racial 
rguments should bob up in the House at this time. Probably no point in the 
Communist propaganda is more effective in winning friends in the Orient than 
their claim that the freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution are for white men 
lw 
nly 


a illiamsport ( Pa.) Grit, March 15 


By every yardstick Hawaii has earned the right to become the forty-ninth 
tar 
Troy (Pa.) Gazette Register, March 12 

Hawaii resists Communists, just as any other State in the Union. Recently, 


even alleged Communist leaders were on trial, just as those tried in the States. 


Raston (Pa.) Evrpre ss, March 12 


‘ 


Hawaiians will rejoice, of course, at any action designed to permit the terri- 
tory to become a full-fledged member of the Union. But they will find it hard 
} 1 


to reconcile themselves to political chicane ry that would cut their re] resentation 
in the House from two to one. 


York (Pa.) Dispatch, March 12 

It is a good bit to ask that the people who have lived so long and proudly 
under the shadow of the American flag, out where attack might come first in a 
war with Russia, as it did from Japan, should be denied that full citizenship 
for which they yearn. 
Lock Haven (Pa.) Express, March 18 

The House has passed Hawaiian statehood bill, and we hope that the Senate 
will not long delay in taking similar action. There is no reason any longer why 
Hawaii should have the minority standing of a possession 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record, March 16 

Hawaii’s various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of 
itself one of the best possible arguments for statehood. If the Senate accepts 
that fact there should be little real reason for opposition to this legislation. 
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Woonsocket (R. I.) Call and Evening Republican, March 19 

Even more important in the view of the President as reason for passage of 
Hawaii statehood is the good will this would create toward the United States 
throughout the oriental world. The great bulk of Hawaiian population is basi- 
cally Asiatic. 
West Warwick (R. I.) Times, March 18 

Perhaps the least valid is the cry that nothing should be done about Hawaii 
unless Alaska’s case is advanced at the same time. 
Greenville (S. 0.) News, February 10 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska has been agitated for some time. The former 
is regarded as fulfilling requirements for statehood. 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent, March 1 

Alaska has equal right with Hawaii to consideration as a State. Perhaps the 
snag is that Hawaii is traditionally Republican, while Alaska is usually Demo 
cratic. 
Greeneville (S. C.) News, February 28 

The majority of the population, it is true, is of Asiatic racial origin, but in 
view of our developing closer defense ties with Japan and other important Asiatic 
positions, the admission of Hawaii as a full-flledged State might have important 
beneficial effects with respect to our Far East policies and aims. 
Greeneville (S. C.) Piedmont, February 28 

By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves admission—and we would remind 
those who still feel Hawaii is too far away that Honolulu is closer to San Fran 
cisco than San Francisco is to New York. The 83d Congress will do well to make 
Hawaii the 49th State. 
Sumter (S. C.) Item, March 19 

In any event, Hawaii's case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 
wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high. The Hawaiian people 
are ready for statehood. ‘They have requested it innumerable times. They 
should have it—this year. The Senate's task in the matter is thoroughly clear. 
Brookings (S. Dak.) Register, January 7 

The Hawaiian statehood plan has gained such favor in this country that before 
long we may have a 49th State in the United States of America. 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, February 13 

Soon, perhaps, we will add Hawaii to the list of States, an island in the tropics 
washed by the lacific Ocean and peopled by men from every corner of the earth. 
Sisseton (S, Dak.) Courier, March 12 

The new Congress—the Congress of hope for a great many better things— 
should seize the opportunity for historic decision, put aside politics, and grant to 
Hawaii and Alaska what both have so long desired—statehood. 
Rosholt (S. Dak.) Review, April 9 

The United States has granted independence to the Philippines, commonwealth 
status to Puerto Rico, and now is the time to give Hawaii what it is logically 
set-up for—statehood 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, November 138 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii was not an issue in the political campaign, 
and that was a good thing, for the granting of self-government to deserving 
Americans should not be a partisan issue at any time. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, January 9 
The chief point in Hawaii's favor is that in population it already qualifies for 
statehood. 


Knorville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, February 26 


Hawaii is so prosperous economically that it is true, as one Congressman said 
jokingly during the statehood hearings this week, that it would not gain much 
as a State except representation in Congress and visits from presidential candi- 
dates during campaign years. 
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Bristol (Tenn.) Herald-Courier, March 2 

By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves admission—and we would remind 
those who still feel Hawaii is too far away that Honolulu is closer to San 
Francisco than San Francisco is to New York. The 83d Congress will do well 
to make Hawaii the 49th State. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, March 12 

Of all the objections raised against admission of Hawaii as a State, that of its 
racial constituency is the least worthy. During the House debate on the state- 
hood bill, Representative Howard Smith (Democrat of Virginia) made the crude 
observation that the ‘vote of 1 Chinaman in Hawaii would be worth as much as 
votes of 31 citizens of New York when it comes to electing Senators.” Delegate 
Farrington properly retorted: “No Chinamen vote in Hawaii. Those who vote 
are all American citizens.” 
Knorville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, March 12 

Hawaii's various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of 
itself one of the best possible arguments for statehood. If the Senate accepts 
that fact there should be little real reason for opposition to this legislation. 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun, March 17 

There is no point here in cataloging all the various arguments being raised 
against Hawaiian statehood. Most are long since familiar, and most appear 
to have little validity. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Herald-Courier, January 8 
For Hawaii, which patiently has been awaiting such action, long has had the 
qualifications for statehood. 


Fort Worth (Tewx.) Hvening Star-Telegram, February 10 

Hawaii has served more than 50 years of apprenticeship for statehood. Ha- 
waiians have fought for the United States; they pay taxes to the United States, 
vet they have no vote on the policies of the United States or on the levying of 
the taxes they pay. It would be unfortunate if party politics again blocks the 
statehood which the Territory has earned. 
Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times, March 12 

The contiguous territory argument fails in that Hawaii is strictly our mini 
mum line of defense in the Pacific and, to be safe, we must hold the island and 
control all the water between it and the mainland. This has long been our 
theory of Pacific defense. The making of the island a State would only strengthen 
the ties which bind it to the balance of the United States. 
Dallas (Tex.) News, March 10 

3y almost any test, Hawaii now has qualified for statehood. It has a highly 
literate population of more than half a million. In World War ITI it proved be 
yond doubt its loyalty to the United States. Most of its people were born in 
the islands, and S87 percent of them are United States citizens. 
Longview (Texr,.) News, March 11 

We think the time has come when such equal status should be granted. Ha 
waii is ready for statehood. The racial prejudice issue is not important. The 
nonwhites here in the islands are just as good American citizens as the non 
whites in the States. The State of Hawaii probably would send some non 
Caucasians to Congress. And what would be the matter with that? 
Greenville (Texr.) Banner, March 20 

But Hawaii, regardless of its distance from the States of the continent and 
its mixture of races, has contributed much to the United States as an island 
Territory and in doing so has won the right of statehood. 
Fort Worth (Tezx.) Press, March 14 

Hawaii's various racial elements are living together in amity, which is of itself 
one of the best possible arguments for statehood. If the Senate accepts that 
fact there should be little reason for opposition to this legislation. 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express, March 13 

By their valiant role in World War IIl—remember, it was the heroic stand of a 
native Hawaiian battalion of Japanese parentage in the Italian campaign that 
gave Hodding Carter the theme for his Pulitzer Prize editorial, ‘Go for Broke” 
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and by their equally creditable showing in the Korean war, the Hawaiians have 
proved their title to full-fledged citizenship. 
San Antonio (Ter.) Light, April 8 

When the United States Senate gives final approval to the Hawaiian statehood 
measure now before it, as is generally hoped and confidently expected, it will do 
well to leave intact the provision that jurisdiction over ocean transportation 
between the islands and the mainland remain with the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 


Waco (Texr.) News, April 2 

Granting of statehood to Hawaii not only will carry out a pledge but will 
strengthen our propaganda position with Asia. The Reds have been saying that 
we keep the Hawaiians in a state of partial subjugation. 


Tyler (Tex.) Telegraph, April 14 

There seems to be little question but that the Hawaii statehood bill will be 
enacted and quickly sent to President Eisenhower for his signature 
Houston (Tex.) Press, April 10 

There is no reason for further delaying a vote on Hawaii, because its qualifica- 
tions for statehood have been investigated repeatedly by congressional committees, 
and approved in each instance. 
Dallas (Tex.) Tribune, April 11 


During the past 50 years, the Hawaiian Legislature has many times petitioned 
Congress to admit Hawaii as a State In a 1940 referendum, the people of 
Hawaii voted 2 to 1 in favor of statehood. Then came World War II, and all 
thought of statehood was suspended. The question came up again after the 


var was over, and in 1950 a Hawaiian constitutional convention drafted a 
constitution for the government of Hawaii, in anticipation of the change of 
status for which Hawaiians have been waiting so long. 
Big Spring (Tex.) Herald, April 28 

Hawaii's economy is fit for statehood. t’s productive and its people are 
energetic and hard-working. As a matter of fact, Hawaiians pay more taxes 


than each of 11 States at present. 
Denton (Texr.) Record-Chronicle, May 1 

jut the plain fact, all sentimental and political reasons aside, is that Hawaii 
is now ready to take its place in the Union and Alaska is not. 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, February 9 

Practical politics may require separating the statehood bills and concentrating 
on Hawaii's admission first while the political climate is favorable. With sec- 
tional and other prejudices at work, it might be better to consider each separately 
and on its own merits. 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, March 11 

Let’s bring in Hawaii now, on its own merits and in a favorable political cli- 
mate, and admit Alaska on its merits, later, if necessary. 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News, March 12 


Statehood, as these columns have pointed out previously, is inevitable. The 
United States, even if it wanted to, could hardly continue indefinitely shutting 
out the loyal, worthwhile Hawaii citizens who want so badly to come into the 
Union. 


Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, March 20 

The Senators should keep in mind they can cortinue investigating Hawaii, on 
the spot, after statehood, probing internal security matters, for instance. 
Provo (Utah) Herald, March 20 

Hawaii’s bid ought not to be prejudiced by the foot-dragging on Alaska. 
Hawaii has a population of roughly half a million and an economy sufficiently 
varied and robust to support State government. 


Barre (Vt.) Daily Times, March 17 


Hawaii is expected soon to become the 49th State of the Union. It is pleasing 
to know that the new citizens of the United States are among the healthiest. 
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Hawaii's communicable disease rates are among the lowest in the world. The 
infant mortality rate is much better than the national average. 
St. Albans (Vt.) Daily Messenger, March 18 

The most sickening aspect of the whole procedure is that the issue is made a 
football of politics and is not placed squarely on its merits. For a long time the 
question of statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska has been before Congress, 


Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, January 7 

Populationwise, Hawaii qualifies. Its inhabitants on 8 of the 20-island group, 
with an area of 6,441 square miles, give the Territory a per-square-mile popula- 
tion of 65.7. Virginia’s is 67.1. 


Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index, January 28 


laskans and Hawaiians, who dwell in the last geographical frontiers, long 
ago made it known they were prepared to take any steps necessary to le 


an existing fact—that they are as much a part of the United States as Ca 





11ze 
ifor- 
nia or Maine ‘The only evident points of separation are miles of land and water, 


and national unity no longer can be measured in mileage. 





} 


Newport News (Va.) Press, February 15 

The people of Hawaii, as United States citizens, pay more taxes to the Ft 
Government than the people of many States, yet they have no say when it 
to making the laws of the land. 





Newport News (Va.) Times-Herald, February 24 
Actually, statehood for Hawaii has been in the making for more than 15 year 
The House of Representatives voted for it in 1947 and 1950. The Senate hi: 





however, declined to go along and it takes a vote of both Houses of Congress for 
udmission of a State. Platforms of both major political parties call for 


immediate admission. 
Newport News (Va.) Press, February 24 

With these considerations, it appears only common sense that Mr. McKay's 
propesal be approved and that Hawaii be made a State as soon as the President 
certifies that the conditions of the statehood bill have been met; and then 
Hawaii can participate in next year’s elections. 
Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Indez, February 24 

As for the islands in the Hawaiian group, little change need take place. If 
any spur was necessary to put those spots of land in the United States column 
forever, it was supplied by World War II. The people of Hawaii have been 
high-caliber citizens for generations; but their acceptance as such was only 
clinched when millions of sailors, soldiers, and marines from the mainland 
passed through the funnel of Honolulu to and from the Pacific battlefields. For 
these men and women, the island cities were only extensions of San Diego and 
Los Angeles, nautical distance notwithstanding. 


Hopewell (Va.) News, February 24 

The United States is made up of areas of varied climate, of people with varied 
national origins and temperaments. The mountains, the prairies, the lush farm 
lands, the desolate deserts are all part of our country. Soon, perhaps, we will 
add Hawaii to the list of States, an island in the tropics washed by the Pacific 
Ocean and peopled by men from every corner of the earth. 
Staunton (Va.) Leader, February 23 

The argument given by some in Washington against statehood for Alaska 
boils down to the viewpoint that it is not economically ready for statehood. 
The same argument cannot be raised against Hawaii, which pays more taxes 
than each of 11 States. 


Onancock (Va.) News, March 65 
The new Congress, the Congress of hope for a great many better things, should 

seize the opportunity for historic decision, put aside politics, and grant to Hawaii 

and Alaska what both have so long desired—statehood. 

Newport News (Va.) Press, March 14 


We earnestly hope the Senate goes ahead and approves the Hawaiian admuis- 
sion bill. 
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Charlottesville (Va.) Progress, March 14 

If not statehood, what? 

That is the question which opponents of Hawaii's admission to the Union 
leave unanswered. And it is to be suspected the reason they don’t answer it 
is that there is no good answer. 

The colonial system is dying, as anyone with half an eye for this changing 
world can see. Anyhow, it’s inconsistent with the American system. 


Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Inder, March 14 

Statehood is not an issue which should be considered in partisan terms, 
although it is idle to hope for a different approach. Both party platforms long 
have contained planks favoring statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 


Waynesboro (Va.) News Virginian, March 19 


In any event, Hawaii’s case, like any other such appeal, ought to be con- 
sidered wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high. 
Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, March 21 

The case for admitting Hawaii as the 49th State rests on the implied promise 
of statehood made when Hawaii was annexed as a Territory in 1898; on the 
demonstrated fact that Hawaii has earned statehood by establishing a stable, 
democratic, constitutional government; on Hawaii’s permanent economic and 
cultural relations with the United States; and on the key military importance 
of Hawaii as demonstrated in World War II. 
Vartinsville (Va.) Bulletin, March 20 

Hawaii's bid ought not to be prejudiced by the foot-dragging on Alaska. Ha- 
waii has a population of roughly half a million and an economy sufficiently 
varied and robust to support State government. 
Newport News (Va.) Times-Herald, March 12 

On these basic considerations the Hawaiians qualify for statehood. Their 
admission might even set a pattern for application of other Pacific areas to be 
come parts of the United States. In general the advantages seem to outweigh 
the disadvantages. 
irlington (Va.) Daily Sun, March 18 

Hawaii and Alaska are strongly supported for statehood. The chief bar is 
the opposition of the southern Senators, who fear to add to the number of Sen- 
ators favoring civil-rights legislation. 
Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian and Sun, January 15 

The value of the islands for military strategic purposes, possibly intensified by 
formal statehod, can hardly be overestimated. 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review, January 6 

Hawaii has had a strong case, in that its citizens pay more to Uncle Sam in 
taxes than residents of at least 10 mainland States, yet the Hawaiians have no 
vote in American elections and their local legislature derives power only from 
such measures as the United States Congress adopts for it. 
Longview (Wash.) News, March 19 

Washington is one of Hawaii’s nearest neighbors and so it is fitting that our 
representative in Congress is about as vocal as any in urging that the territory’s 
aspirations for statehood be granted. 
Seattle (Wash.) Times, March 12 

Since 1908, Hawaii has petitioned Congress for statehood 17 times. Thirty- 
eight statehood bills have been introduced in the past 82 years. Nine congres- 
sional hearings were held on the subject, 5 of them on the scene, in Hawaii. 
Morgantoien (W. Va.) Dominion News, January 3 


The Hawaiian statehood plan has gained such favor in this country that before 
long we may have a 49th state in the United States of America. 


Elkins (W. Va.) Inter-Mountain, January 15 

But it is unfair to Hawaii and to Alaska to keep them waiting at the door 
simply because of political logrolling. Both parties say they want to admit them. 
If this attitude is anything more than talk the time has come to prove it. 
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Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, January 26 
A 49th star for the flag is on the Republican schedule for the present Congress. 
The new State would be Hawaii, at present a Territory. 


Beckley (W. Va.) Raleigh-Register, January 21 


It’s high time flagmakers start stamping out that 49th star, for prospects are 
good that the Territory of Hawaii will be admitted to the Union. 
Vullens (W. Va.) Advocate, February 5 

The admission of these two areas into the great family of States would offer 
to the world an example of the good faith of the American people in the extension 
of equal rights of all peoples under the flag. The move would cement together 
with stronger bonds the farflung territory of this great Nation. Peoples of all 
colors would be united in common interests of civic and economic well-being in 
even stronger ways. 
Grafton (W. Va.) Sentinel, February 24 

When it is admitted, Hawaii will be unchallenged as the most colorful, fra- 
grant, musical, and happiest of all the States, introducing a note of joy that 
we hope will become infectious and bring a new lift to the usually dour proceed- 
ings of most of the State legislators. 
Sutton (W. Va.) Democrat, February 26 

There is no good reason why 128,000 Alaskans and 500,000 Hawaiians should 
continue to be second-class citizens. Congressmen of both parties should be 
urged to settle their differences on this issue and to admit both Territories to 
the Union at this session. 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, March 6 


There are good reasons why Hawaii should be admitted as one of the United 
States. 
Weirton (W. Va.) Times, March 23 

In any event, Hawaii’s case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 
wholly on its merits. 
3lucfield (W. Va.) News and T. Ld., April 16 

One argument for giving statehood to Hawaii while denying it to Alaska is 
that the tropical islands have four times the population of “Seward’s icebox.” 
Those favoring the admission of Alaska retort that it has more inhabitants than 
Idaho and Wyoming when these were given statehood in 1890, and 80 percent 
as many as Nevada today. 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, April 23 

Hawaii's case, like any other such appeal, should be considered wholly on its 
own merits, and those appear to be high. The island people are ready for state- 
hood. They have requested it many times. They should have it—by the legis- 
lation the House already has approved. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, January 16 

Hawaii is important for another reason. Acceptance of the Territory and 
its people as participating members of the Union would be excellent ammunition 
in our propaganda war in the Far East, where Russia continually plays up the 
claim that the United States doesn’t practice the democracy it preaches. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, March 4 

Granting full citizenship to Hawaii’s people, the majority of whom are of 
oriental origin, would be a wonderful indication that what we say about democ- 
racy and equality has some meaning. 
Journal, Stevens Point, Wis., February 9 

Let’s take Hawaii into the sisterhood of States. Politics should be no 
deterrent. 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern, March 18 

Opposition based on racial grounds certainly does not improve the position 
of the United States in world affairs. Rather it weakens the approach to the 
orientals and provides excellent propaganda for the Communists. 
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Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, March 9 

America needs Alaska and Hawaii as full-fledged members of the family, and 
is needlessly and foolishly courting grave danger by withholding their rightful 
place in the family from them. 

Stevens Point (Wis.) Journal, March 12 

Hawaii, of course, has earned statehood. It pays more Federal taxes than 
residents of 9 of the 48 States. It has a population bigger than at least four of 
our States. It has been a loyal, hard-working Territory. 

News, Rhinelander, Wis., March 2 

By every test of statehood Hawaii deserves admission—and we would remind 
those who still feel Hawaii is too far away that Honolulu is closer to San Fran- 
cisco than San Francisco is to New York. The 83d Congress will do well to make 
Hawaii the 49th State. 

Tribune, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., March 17 

In any event, Hawaii's case, like any other such appeal, ought to be considered 
wholly on its own merits. And those appear to be high. 
Northwestern, Oshkosh, Wis., March 18 

It seems regrettable that the opposition of southern Democratic Senators to 
Hawaiian statehood is hased on racial prejudice. 

Casper (Wyo.) Star, March 12 

We hope that this time the Senate will be more democratic than in the past 
and give statehood to Hawaii. 
Laramie (Wyo0.) Bulletin, March 12 

Assurances of the State to the people of the freedoms prescribed by the Federal 
Constitution and ability of the State to sustain economic activity are not sub 
jects for consideration, apparently. Advantage to the party and not the Nation 
is the eriterion for admission. 

Laramie (Wyo.) Bulletin, March 10 

Hawaii has some important economic factors in her favor. It has 5 times the 
population of Alaska with nearly 500,000 people. Its economic resources also 
seem to assure it being self-supporting. 

Mr. Sytv1a. To me it is significant that over a period of a quarter 
of a century, assuming that the figures quoted here are correct, one 
time there were 2,000 members of the Communist Party, or the fore- 
runner of the Communist Party, and today there are less than a 
hundred. : 

Senator Smaruers. Now, does that disagree with what he says as 
to the number? 

Mr. Sytva. No. He agrees with me, or I agree with him. One or 
the other. We are in agreement as to its being less than a hundred. 
Let me say that a nearer figure is around 50. I thing the FBI will 
bear me out on that. But those are close approximations. It is a 
matter of opinion whether it is 50 or 100, but I thing a closer figure 
is 50. 

That is one significant fact. TI do not believe that the Communist 
Party is so made up in Hawaii today that they admit only a certain 
inner circle to be members. The impression was given to me this 
morning that many would like to join. I do not think that is correct. 
The ostracism in Hawaii of being dubbed a Communist or a member 
of the Communist Party is so great, the ostracism in the community, 
and when I say the community I take all strata of society, that I 
don’t think for 1 minute that members of the ILWU and those 
who are out of the ILWU are trying to break down the doors to get 
into the Communist Party. 
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The statement was made that but for certain factors we might have 
an insurrection or a revolution in the islands. I believe that the pre- 
vious witness overstated his case when he made that statement. Never 
will that happen, and never will it ever happen in Hawaii as long as 
Old Glory flies over the Territory of Hawai. 

The statement was made that the Communist Party in Honolulu 
has the potential of starving out the people. I disagree with that. I 
say no, that will never, never happen, as long as we have men like 
you and the Honorable Senator there and pe ople who are looking out 
for us in Hawaii. No American community will ever be starved 
by the Communist Party, here or any place. 

We have a debit side to our Communist problem, and we have a 
credit side. There are things we don’t like that have happened in 
Hawaii. Fortunately, there are not very many Bassets, not very 
many Metzgers. They are renegades, so far as I am concerned. But. 
they do embarrass us, and we admit that. 

I need not repeat again that, in my estimation, and I would like 
to emphasize it, the tie between the rank and file of the ILWU and 
the admitted Communist leadership of the ILWU is economic. What 
they have gotten as far as wages are concerned is the important 
thing, and not the Communist Party. The rank and file of the ILWU 
will not follow Jack Hall, will not follow Bridges, along ideological 
lines. As long as Jack Hall can get them better working conditions, 
better wages, they will follow him. 

We have a Communist press. I think I called it the Red sheet in 
the beginning of my earlier testimony. It has a definitely declining 
distribution. I read it, and many other people read it. But the 
newspapers of Hawaii have gone to bat in fighting communism 
The morning newspaper, the afternoon newspaper. I don’t know 
which one printed extensively the report of the committee that came 
out in 1951. IMUA has a paper called the Spotlight, with quite a 
wide circulation, and it printed the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee report, I think in serial form, in full. As far as the report is con- 
cerned, speaking of the 1951 report, that has received wide distribu- 
tion throughout the Territory. The Federal Government got it, the 
newspapers got it, and even those on the other side of the fence. 

The CHarrMAN. How is IMUA organized and supported ? 

Mr. Sytva. It is cere by publie subscription. 

The Cnarrman. All volunts * ¢ 

Mr. Syrtva. All voluntary. I don’t know of any who have given 
money to help IMUA and made the request that their names be with- 
held. I don’t know of any. None has come to my attention. 

Senator Warxkrns. May I ask 2 question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CyHarrmMan. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. You say that these workers will not follow Mr 
Hall ? 

Mr. Sytva. Along ideological lines. 

Senator Warxtys. What have they done in the past with respect 
to that ? 

Mr. Sytva. The Communist leadership has sold these fellows here 
the idea that they will be bettering their working conditions. It is 
economic, pure and simple, the consideration that ties them to that 
leadership. 
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Senator Warkrins. How do you account for their actions after the 
conviction of these so-called leaders of Communist conspiracy and 
activity ? 

Mr. Sytva. The 3 or 4 day strike, of course, was not spontaneous. 
It was really simultaneous on some plantations. 

Senator Warxrns. Was that along ideological lines? 

Mr. Sytva. No. They sold them the idea that Jack Hall was being 
tried to break the unions. It was economic. Not one time have they 
come up at all that I know of with the idea that Jack Hall was being 
tried as a Communist. They fed it to them that this was an employer 
plot to destroy the unions. They even went so far as to say that it 
was an attempt on the part of the Government to destroy the unions. 
It was a unionism proposition. Not that the Government was trying 
to destroy communism in Hawaii by convicting Jack Hall, but “trying 
to destroy the unions.” And they were sold that idea, and they 
carried it forward. 

Senator Smaruers. Who sold them that idea? 

Mr. Sytva. The ILWU, about the “break up of the unions.” 

Senator SMatuers. Jack Hall sold them that idea? 

Mr. Sytva. Jack Hall, McElrath, and the others sold them the idea 
that by getting Jack Hall and the others out of the way they believed 
they could break up the unions. And these people feel very strongly 
about their unions. 

Senator Warxins. Has Harry Bridges spent any considerable por- 
tion of his time in the islands? 

Mr. Sytva. Whenever there are big meeting down there, regional 
meetings, Harry Bridges flies down, speeds a few days, becomes a 
native for a few days by putting on an Aloha shirt and making the 
people believe that he is one of them. And then he goes back to 
San Francisco. 

Senator Warxins. What is the proportion of the population of the 
ILWU to the rest of the population ? 

Mr. Sytva. The population of the Hawaiian Islands is roughly 
500,000. The ILWU membership is around 25,000. 

Senator Warkrns. So, as a matter of a numerical proposition, it 
is only a very, very small part of the total population. 

Mr. Sytva. Yes. 

Senator Warxtins. Now I would like to ask the Attorney General 
another question. You say 25,000 out of some 500,000 people are mem- 
bers of this union. Do you have any idea or any facts which would 
help you determine how many actual Communists there are among 
the 25,000 ? 

The Cuarmman. That has all been brought out. He says there are 
around 50. Mr. Crouch said “less than a hundred.” There is not much 
difference in their testimony. 

Senator Warxrins. I beg your pardon for asking that question, but 
T have been unable to be here because of other hearings. Probably the 
quickest way for me to get that without reading the voluminous testi- 
mony is to ask him the question. 

The Cuarrman. You may continue, Mr. Sylva. 

Mr. Sytva. By the appearance of certain individuals like Metzger 
and the mayor of Honolulu to testify as to the loyalty of Jack Hall at 
the recent trial—and Jack Hall, regardless of what he was tried for, 
is entitled to a fair trial. We Americans believe that. And he is 
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entitled to the benefit of witnesses. If the mayor wants to go and 
testify, that is his business. I am sorry that it has embarrassed the 
people of Honolulu and of the Hawaiian Islands. Very much so. As 
I say, we do have a debit side to this whole situation, but give us some 
credit for the credit side, which so far overshadows the debit side. 

If I am correctly informed, at the Alger Hiss trial, the trial of 
Alger Hiss, with whom I had the dubious distinction of being a class- 
mate at the university, I believe there were two justices who testified 
for him, and another gentleman well-known 

The Cuamman. A member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Sytva. Who sent in a statement. Now, they had a perfect right 
to do that. I find no fault with that. Except that I wouldn’t have 
done it. The trial at Honolulu might have been a little different. 

But the fact remains that the jury did not give much credence to the 
appearance of these two imposing public figures. And that is much 
to the credit of the jury. 

Senator Warxkrns. Did you have any people of corresponding rank 
in Honolulu appearing in the trial of these leaders in Honolulu who 
were tried ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. The Governor of Hawaii and many others appeared 
against them. 

Senator Watkins. Did anybody appear in their behalf from among 
the Government people? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, there were two Territorial Senators. 

Senator Smaruers. Did you appear in the trial against Hall as a 
witness against him ? 

Mr. Sytva. No 

Senator Warkins. I would like to observe, Mr. Chairman, that dur- 
ing the month I spent there a year ago last January, 1 obtained the 
definite impression, from talking to various people, a fairly good 
cross section of the people in the islands, that there is not any alarm 
whatsoever as to any Communist menace there that might threaten 
their liberties or the overthrow of the Government. They take them 
in their stride, and they feel they are pretty well isolated, and they 
are no more afraid of their overthrowing the Government there or 
undermining it than we are in Utah, having one or two fairly well- 
known Communists doing a job in our State. 

Mr. Sytva. I think that is a pretty fair summation of what the 
people in Hawaii feel and how they feel. 

We have the American Legion in Hawaii, and they have done a very 
fine job in counteracting Communist propaganda. We have the Elks 
and many, many other public-spirited organizations. They are 
doing a fine job in counteracting this insidious propaganda that has 
been fed out over the air every night. 

Insofar as the reversal of the conviction of Harry Bridges is con- 
cerned, I agree with the last witness that the Commie propaganda in 
Hawaii was to the effect that Bridges was vindicated, not that he was 
let off on a technicality. But I disagree with the last witness that 
they put out the propaganda that “We, the Commies, are in such a 
position that we coerced the Supreme Court.” I never heard one such 
statement. And my ears were to the ground. I never heard anything 
like that. It is entirely new to me. We were like you people on the 
mainland of the United States, very much disappointed in that 
reversal, 
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But it did a lot of good. It showed the rank and file the stability, 
the fairness, the integrity of our American institutions, that a man 
could get a fair trial before an American tribunal. 

The conviction of the so-called Hawaii seven was received with great 
applause by all of the people of Hawaii with the exception of those 
who were convicted, and the fellow travelers. 

The conviction resulted in the putting away, I hope, for the statutory 
term of the sentence, of the hard core of communism in Hawaii: Jack 
Hall, John Reinecke, who I had come up against before, and who I 
regard as the political philosopher of the Communist Party in Hawaii. 

Communism has made very little progress with the ILWU rank and 
file. I know them. I was born and raised in the islands, for your 
information, Senator, went to the public schools, came away for my 
education, and went home to practice my profession. In my pro- 
fessional life, social life, and community life, and I have taken an 
active part, it has been my privilege and opportunity to come in contact 
with all sorts of people in the islands. The citizenry in Hawaii is 
solidly American, American to the core. 

Our boys of all walks of life and all strata of society are fighting and 
dying on the blood-soaked peninsula of Korea. There has been not 
one single case of defection. Now, if they were imbued with this 
ideology, that would have been shown long ago. 

Senator Watkins. Will you permit a question at that point? 

It would be true, would it not, that the members of the labor union 
have had many of their sons among the forces fighting in Korea ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes; and we are proud of our record. 

Senator Warkrns. They made just as good a record as any repre- 
sentatives from the islands? 

Mr. Syutva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You never have had any difficulty with them so 
far as vou know ? 

Mr. Sytva. They were sent out without screening. That is signifi- 
cant. They didn’t screen these boys just because they belonged to the 
ILWU. They went into the ranks, shouldered a gun, and went over. 
They were treated the same as anybody else. 

We do not minimize the danger of communism in Hawaii. Our 
record is exemplary: and when I say “our record,” I mean the record 
of all the people in Hawaii, of every racial complexion and extraction. 
We have done, T think, more in Hawaii than any other community 
under the American flag in fighting communism. We are thoroughly 
loyal. 

Senator Warxins. Would the Communists have any more advantage 
in a State than they would in a Territory with respect to the deve slop- 
ment of disloyal plans and programs? 

Mr. Sytva. I think, and this is an opinion I have stated before, 
Senator, we would have a much better chance of fighting communism 
alongside of our sister States than we do now. Whether you gentle- 
men give us statehood or not, we will continue our fight just as fier ely 
and with the same resolve as we are now doing in fighti ing communism. 

Senator Warxins. May I inquire about the makeup of the member- 


ship of the union? Is there any predominant racial group in this 
membership ? 
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Mr. Syuva. I would say it is Filipinos and Japanese. Those are 
the predominant racial groups. And when you refer to the union, you 
refer to the ILWU, sir? 

Senator Warktins. That is right. You mentioned it several times, 
and I did not care to re peat the initials. 

Mr. Sytvra. Yes. And a very, very good sprink ling of Caucasians, 
consisting of Portuguese, Englishmen, and quite a few Scotchmen 
along the coast of Kumukahi. We always take a pride in calling that 

— Scotch coast,” because the moment you get there you can tell. It 

a little bit of Scotland tr: insplanted. “You can tell by the way they 
spet ak, the bit of brogue on their tongue, 

Senator Barrerr. Are the me ymbe ‘rs of this union chiefly engaged 
in the shipping industry ¢ 

Mr. Sytva. It is longshoremen, ship ping, loading and unloading of 
ships, in all the ports of the Territory. The sugar industry is first, 
the pineapple industry second, and longshoremen or shipping third. 

Senator Barrerr. All in the same union? 

Mr. Sytva. The same union; yes, sir. ‘They have one local now. I 
think it is called local 142. 

Senator Barrerr. Can you tell me if the number of radicals in your 
unions out there is about the same as the number of radicals that might 
be found in a union of that type and size and character in Seattle, say ? 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Barretr. Well, I have heard rumors to the effect that about 
the same thing you are speaking of here occurs out in Seattle. 

Mr. Sytva. I don’t think we have a greater proportion of radicals 
than you have on the Pacific coast. Most of our radicals come from 
the Pacific coast, centered around San Francisco. 

Senator Warkins. Why do you not propose an amendment to this 
bill that we ship them all back before we admit you to the union ? 

Mr. Sytva. I wish we could keep them all out. 

Senator Watkins. And then put in an exclusion section, that they 
cannot return. 

Mr. Sytv1a. Yes; that would be fine. Unfortunately, in our Ameri- 
can system we cannot do that. 

There is nothing much we can do with the Honolulu Record. We 
have freedom of press. With McElrath and some of these others, we 
have freedom of speech. But the little dent that they have made in 
the ranks of the ILWwu along ideological lines is amazing. 

[ have been taught the love of the soil, the love of the islands, loyalty 
to my country, and I was taught that from the cradle. If I thought 
for one minute, gentlemen, that the admission of Hawaii to statehood 
would be detrimental to the United States—and I am an American 
first and a Hawaiian second—and if I thought for one minute that 
Hawaii’s admission to statehood would jeopardize our national secu- 
rity, would be inimical to the best interests of the people of the United 
States, I would not be here today asking for statehood and pleading 
with you people to give us statehood. I wouldn’t come here. I feel 
very, very strongly, and it comes from the bottom of my heart. And 
all of those who have testified here feel the same way I do; that if the 
granting of statehood to Hawaii was prejudicial to the United States 
as a whole, I am sure they would not be here. And if I thought for 
one minute it would be, I would say, “Don’t give us statehood.” 
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But I say that it is not. We deserve it. We are Americans to the 
core. We will always remain that way. Our record in the past has 
shown that. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Warkins. I want to ask you a question. Of course, it is 
a well-known fact that Hawaii is one of our main defense bastions out 
in the Pacific. That being the case, with the probability that it will 
be the case for many years to come, those forces out there would cer- 
tainly be in a position to put down anything that might possibly occur 
in the nature of an armed rebellion and an armed attempt to over- 
throw the government out there. 

Mr. Sytva. There isn’t a chance in the world for that to happen, 
but if it did, we have enough. We will handle them. 

Senator Warkins. I would think from what I saw out there you 
certainly would. I think I got the temper of the people and the feel 
of things out there. And 1 agree with you that there is no danger 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Sytva. We have over 45,000 veterans in Hawaii today, many 
of whom are members of the ILWU, and would be in the forefront 
of defense against anything like that. 

The Cuarrman. I was just going to say to you and to Senator Bar- 
rett, Senator Watkins, that if Mr. Crouch, the witness we heard this 
morning, and to whom Mr. Sylva was replying in a way, is here, is 
here—I have just spoken to Senator Smathers, and I agreed that Mr. 
Crouch should have another opportunity, and the Senator says that 
about 5 minutes would do the job, so I think we had better clean up 
the record and complete it and let Mr. Crouch now say what he 
wishes to. 

Senator Smarners. May I say that I have at no time questioned 
the fact that in every way this fellow here is a great American and a 
great citizen. 

But let me ask you this: You agree that Hall and Bridges are both 
Communists ? 

Mr. Sytva. I not only agree. They are. 

Senator Smaruers. You helped to prove that, as a matter of fact, 
in your work against them ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smatuers. You will agree, will you not, that they control 
the ILWU, whether it is ideological or economic, or whatever it is? 
Do you ever know of a time when they called a strike when the rank 
and file did not go out on strike? 

Mr. Sytva. No; I don’t, Senator. 

Senator Smatrers. You will recall that when they went out on 
strike protesting the conviction of Hall as a Communist, they refused 
to unload ships which were carrying goods to and from the war zone, 
and it became necessary for the Navy and the Army to unload those 
ships themselves ? 

Mr. Sytva. Yes, and the Navy went one step further and kicked 
them all out. 

The ILWU, up to the time of this political strike, shall I call it, not 
a strike for wages and hours, was furnishing longshoremen for the 
loading and unloading of Navy ships. They pulled off this strike, 
and out went the ILWU, and now they are recruiting on a civil-service 
basis. 
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Senator Smaruers. And despite their patriotism and all that, they 
refused to unload the ships that were carrying goods into the war zone, 
and they refused to unload them on the order of Bridges and Hall. 

Mr. Sytva. As I say, they felt so strongly that Hall was being 
crucified to break up their union. That was the reason. 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. So when we say that everybody 
applauded the conviction of the 7 out there, certainly there are 26,000 
who went out on strike who did not applaud it. 

Mr. Sytva. I have heard numbers of about sixteen or seventeen 
hundred that went out, but anyway the number that went out is highly 
regrettable. That ison the debit side. That is one of the things that 
we people from the islands are terribly embarrassed over. 

Senator Smaruers. All right. Now, I do not have any other 
questions. 

Senator Warktns. I have one. You probably have gone into this 
before. But did Hall or any of the other defendants deny at the trial 
that they were Communists, take the witness stand, and deny that they 
were Communists ? 

Mr. Sytva. No. None of them took the witness stand to deny that 
they were Communists. Nor did any one of them take the witness 
stand to affirm their loyalty. And to me, to put into issue, as I stated 
before, the question of loyalty by the calling of these witnesses, the 
loyalty of these seven, and the Government in rebuttal answering that, 
and they, when their loyalty was brought into question, failing to get 
up and say, “I am a loyal American,” must have weighed very, very 
heavily with that jury. 

Senator Warxrns. Notwithstanding the possible instructions—— 

Mr. Sytva. It is like driving a nail into a block of wood and taking 
the nail out. The hole is still there. 

Senator Warkins. I was going to say nothwithstanding that the 
court possibly instructed the jury not to find against them simply 
because they failed to take the witness stand. They have a right to 
either testify or not testify in their own defense. As I recall, that is 
a stock instruction. The jury is supposed to take that into consider- 
ation in weighing the evidence. They did not take the stand at all 
in their own defense, did they ? 

Mr. Sytva. They did not take the stand in their own defense at all. 

Senator Warkrns. So the union people out there did not have an 
opportunity —— 

Mr. Sytva. It is quite different, Senator, from where a man is 
charged with burglary, and he does not take the stand. The jury 
might get the idea, “Well, maybe his lawyer did not permit him to 
take the stand.” I have never been a juror myself, but I have tried 
many cases before a jury. They maybe figured, “Well, maybe the guy 
is guilty.” 

Senator Warxrtns. Or he would have taken the stand ? 

Mr. Sytva. Well, I am talking about the subconsciousness. Osten- 
sibly, they are supposed to follow the instructions. I don’t say they 
didn’t follow the instructions in the case here. 

But the fact that loyalty, which is never brought into a trial—this is 
the first time I have ever run into it. A man doesn’t get up, an 
American, and say, “I am loyal.” It must have made an impression 
on the people. 
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The CuarrmMan. Before you leave, Mr. Sylva, I want to make a very 
short statement to this effect, that the minority and the majority here 
are conducting a hearing in order to get information for the commit- 
tee for the use of the committee later on in an executive session, and 
neither of us are going to accuse the other of bringing partisanship 
into these hearings. So in order to clear up something that might 
possibly cause a misunderstanding, because the names of Bassett and 
Wilson have been brought in here, I simply want to ask the question: 
You are not accusing the Democratic Party of being disloyal because 
2 Democrats appeared as character witnesses in the trial of the 7, the 
Smith Act trial? 

Mr. Sytva. I didn’t mention the word “Democratic.” The Demo 
erats are as loyal in Hawaii as the Republicans. 

The Cuarmman. I just wanted that in the record, so that there could 
be no possible misunderstanding of that point. I have some Demo- 
cratic friends in Nebraska, and I do not doubt but what Delegate Far- 
rington has some Democratic friends, and I do not doubt but what 
the Democrats out there have Republican friends. It is no different 
than it is in any State inthe Union. And in order that the record 
may be straight on that point, I wanted to add those few words. 

Now, Senator, did you wish to say anything ? 

Senator Smaruers. No, I think in 5 minutes Mr. Crouch can finish 
up with this phase of it. 

Mr. Sytva. I want to thank you, Senator, and I want to thank this 
group, for the privilege of appearing before a committee of the United 
States Senate. It is my first appearance before such a committee. 

The Caarrman. You hope it is your last? 

Mr. Sytva. I have not only enjoyed it, I feel that when I leave 
here I can take with me the thought that I have learned something, 
learned something about my own islands. And I am deeply appre- 
ciative of this opportunity. I want to thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Crouch? 

You do not need any introduction to Senator Watkins, but I think 
Frank Barrett also knows who you are. 

Mr. Crouch was on the stand all morning. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL CROUCH, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Resumed 


Mr. Croucnu. It is my conviction that if this or another Senate com- 
mittee decides to make an on-the-spot investigation of communism in 
Hawaii they will find that far from exaggerating the power and 
danger of communism there, that my testimony was very much on the 
conservative side and that the immediate menace is even greater than 
I pictured, and in spite of the fact that all of the fine witnesses that 
we have had here from Hawaii have all made their effective contribu- 
tion in the fight against communism. Delegate Farrington, ex-Gov- 
ernor Long, Mr. Sylva, Mr. Fasi, Mr. Dillingham, and others have 
all been outstanding. If it had not been for their efforts, the efforts 
of Walter Dillingham, the efforts of trade unionists in Hawaii, the 
danger would be even greater, the consequences more disastrous. Mr. 
Sylva and I are in agreement on 99 percent of the problems. 

On the points which Mr. Sylvia and I disagree, Mr. Sylva dis- 
agrees with many other authorities also. I was concerned with the 
statement of the attorney general from Hawaii: 
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“The ILWU is not Communist-dominated.” I can readily visualize 
the headlines likely to appear in the ILWU Reporter, and the Hono- 
lulu Record: “ILWU is not Communist-dominated,” says attorney 
general of Hawaii, a a subheading “Attorney general’s statement 
proves that Mr. Murray and the CIO ganged up on Harry Bridges 
when they expelled the ILWU for being Communist dominated.” 

They will also say, “The testimony of the attorney general of Ha- 
wail refutes the findings of the House Committee on Un-American 
\ctivities that the ILWU is a Communist-dominated organization.” 

The ILWU had a fair trial before the CIO before it was expelled. 
The question was raised why didn’t the Attorney General of the 

United States place the IL WU on the subversive list? Everybody 
am that the unions under Communist control have not been placed 
on the subversive lists. This is a question of the highest level of 
policy for the Senate of the United States and the administrative 
agencies of our Government to determine, whether Communist-con- 
trolled unions should like all other Communist fronts be placed on 
that subversive-control list. I as an employee of the Government 
can express no opinion. It is for you in the Senate, in consultation 
with the administration bodies, to determine. The attorney general, 
however, contradicted some of his earlier test imony when he said that 
the conviction of the seven as Communist leaders was received with 
applause by all except Communists and the fellow travelers. 

We all know after these hearings that approximately 26,000 em- 
ployees, of sugar, oe ple, and the waterfront, walked out from 
Friday until Tuesday in a strike against the decisions of the court. 
And if these are fellow travelers, if these people did not receive it 
with app! ause but rec aoe it by striking against the court order, if 
this is to be pecapited & lace value it means that there are 26,000 
Communists and fellow Se ivelers in Hawaii. Now as to the statement 
“Hawaii cannot be starved out,” those who were in Hawaii during 
the 1949 strike know the problems better than I. I know that planes 
flew food, steaks, from the west coast into Hawaii to supply the 
restaurants and hotels so that their guests, the tourists from the 
mainland, would be able to eat. 

Senator SLA May I ask a question at that point? If admin- 
istration then in power in Washington had taken a firm stand and 
invoked provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, Do you think that would 
have we m necessary to have done that? 

Mr. Croucn. It would not, Senator. In my opinion, if during the 
1949 as ike steps had been taken by the Federal Government to inter- 
vene in that situation and to deal with it as what it was, a Commu- 
nist revolt, the Communist menace would have been met and defeated. 
It is my opinion, Senator, that today the employees in Hawaii hesi- 
tate to take a showdown because of the experience in the 1949 strike 
failing to receive the necessary support they should have had from 
the Federal Government in meeting that situation. 

Senator Warkins. You do not mean to say that they are afraid 
the Eisenhower administration might follow the Truman adminis- 
tration in failing to invoke whatever power it had and use it? 

Senator Smatuers. Mr. Chairman, may I say that thus far this 
hearing has been rather free from partisans hip, and we have gotten 
along well with it. If the Senator from Utah wants to begin to get 
into that, we can run these hearings at some length. The fact of the 
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matter is that the Chairman himself has introduced a bill to amend 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, giving the Federal Govern- 
ment injunctive powers, has a bill which he is recommending only 
because the Taft-Hartley law did not apply to the Territories of this 
country. The previous administration did not have the e to do 
that. Now, if you are right, then the Senator from Nebraska is 
wrong, and I do not think the Senator from Nebraska is wrong. 

Senator Watkins. He may not be wrong, but I know there was some 
dispute on that point. But let us assume it this way. If such an act 
is enacted, should be enacted, would there be any difficulty, Mr. Crouch, 
in taking care of the situation of that kind, with an administration that 
is determined to stop such moves? 

Mr. Croucn. Senator, as a Government employee I do not want 
to make any statement that involves any political questions whatever. 
But I would say that if the Federal Government 

Senator Watkins. Wait a minute. I am trying to get at the heart 
of this thing. Partisanship or no partisanship, I think it is important 
to know if this thing can go on without being stopped, if we have a law, 
as the Taft-Hartley law. 

The CHatrman. The injunctive feature of the Taft-Hartley law 
does not apply to offshore areas or Territories. I have a bill introduced 
which will accomplish that which I hope the Committee on Education 
and Labor will put on the floor before the close of this session. 

Senator Smatners. So any statement that if the administration had 
done that, as was stated by the Senator from Utah, is assuming a fact 
which could not have possibly been done, legally anyway. 

Senator Warkins. I am not prepared to admit that it could not 
have been done. I think the thing is in dispute. Lawyers have dif- 
ferences of opinion. But in order to take care of the point you raise, 
Senator, I assume for the future—— 

Senator Smatuers. That is why I assume you would be for the 
Senator’s amendment, as I would. 

Senator Warxrins. If it is assumed as a fact and as a matter of law 
that does not apply, and I know it has been questioned, all right. But 
then I put it on the basis so that we will get this witness’ opinion. 
He claims to be an expert on communism and particularly out there. 
I want to know then if there is any danger under the circumstances. 

The Cuarrman. I might say I made a thorough investigation of the 
situation while I was in Hawaii this last fall and also checked up with 
the specialists in the labor committee on my return. This bill I intro- 
duced was carefully prepared by specialists to accomplish the purpose 
which we all want to obtain. Therefore, I am of the opinion and was 
told at the time, that the injunctive features of the Taft-Hartley Act 
were not applicable to either Hawaii or Alaska. I am sure that they 
should be. . 

Mr. Croucn. In answer to your question, Senator, it is my opinion 
that the people of Hawaii alone can not defeat this Red menace now 
or in the future. But that with the full backing of the Federal Gov- 
ernment they can. It is my opinion that if and when 








Senator Warxrns. If it became a State, then, of course, without a 
resolution it would apply. 

Mr. Crovcn. It is my opinion that with the full backing of the 
Federal Government, that the Communist menace can be met and can 
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be defeated, and the power of Jack Hall and Harry Bridges to tie up 
this Pacific shipping can be broken. 

Senator Warxrns. I note from your testimony before another com- 
mittee, ef which I am a member, you are reg arded as an expert. What 
about, for instance, the situation in the State of Utah? We have the 
a rnational Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union there that has 
been kicked out of the CIO because they thought it was Communist 
dominated. They have had strikes out there. With Utah being a 
part of the Union as a State, we have not had any difliculty in taking 
care of that, have we? 

Mr. Croucn. They have had no major difficulty. 

Senator Watkins. Why would there be any difference between the 
Utah situation and the Hawaiian situation if Hawaii were a State? 

Mr. Croucu. There is a considerable difference in the situation in 
that the closing of the metal mines of Utah does not interfere with the 
food supply of the people of Utah, and does not interfere with agri- 
culture, or all of the other basic industries. In Hawaii, to paralyze 
the waterfront—and also, of course, the same union controls the other 
basic industries, sugar, and pineapple—this means that merely within 
a matter of a few days every industry in Hawaii is shut down. ‘That 
situation does not exist in Utah. 

Senator Warkrns. It does not exist that same way. But, of course, 
you will not admit for a moment that if they really got to the point 
of starving those people out there, if they were a State in the Union 
they certainly would invoke every act necessary to see that they get 
the food. 

Mr. Croucn. Of course. 

Senator Warkrns. In Utah you say that is not quite as imports unt. 
Let me say to you that there was evidence before our Internal Secur ity 
Committee in hearings held in Salt Lake City that one of the officials 
had gone to Utah for the very purpose of inciting strikes in the copper 
mines there, where we have some of the largest copper mines in the 
United States and in the world for that matter, so that the flow of 
the munitions to the boys in Korea might be stopped. 

Mr. Croven. I am fully aware of that. 

Senator Warkrins. It was really a dangerous situation. 

Mr. Croucu. I am fully aware of that, Senator. I am fully aware 
of the fact that the same union has organized the uranium mines in 
Canada and is in a position to stop the flow of uranium to our atomic 
plants. 

Senator Warxkrns. But no Government would ever permit them to 
stop those operations there for any great length of time where it 
might endanger our defense, and it would, of course, if we stopped, 
the copper any great length of time. 

Senator Smaruers. I think that is well proven by the very fact that 
the Navy in the situation here just the other day, when the ILWU 
went on strike and was not eyes the ships going to and from 
Korea, that the Navy moved in and ‘took over, which is what they 
should do in my judgment. 

Senator Warxrns. I will say this, Senator, if there would be any 
actual threat of starvation, they certainly would have loaded their 
ships with food, too, bearing food and other supplies for the popu- 
lation. 
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Senator Smatuers. I think they should. I do not think they did 
in the past, but I think they should have. 

Senator Warkins. Then at that point there must not have been 
a threat. 

Mr. Croucu. The next and final point is the question of the ideo- 
logical ties between the ILWU members and the Communist core. 
I do not attempt to estimate the percentage of those who are bound to 
a large degree by ideological ties. 'The people who were the members 
of the Hawaiian Proletariat Soviet and their children, and the people 
who are in the LLWU for purely economic reasons, I would say with- 
out doubt that those who are in the ILWU for purely economic reasons 
constitute a large majority. However, there is little opposition to the 
ideological field. The fact is that the Communist line is presented 
daily in three languages over the radio and every ILWU member 
knows that his dollars, his checkoff goes to pay for this. He knows 
that this ILWU Reporter is printed and paid for with his money. 
Anyone reading this 5 minutes knows he is reading a Communist 
paper, anyone who knows anything about communism. Nevertheless, 
the only opposition so far that has been expressed is by Bert Nakano 
and about 400 members at Hilo, who have formed an independent 
union, and a break away from Communist control. This break away 
of 400 members by Nakano is the only open expression inside the 
union. 

I talked myself with many members, I don’t mean hundreds, but a 
number of members of the ILWU who are anti-Communist, and they 
tell me, these anti-Communists, that there is not yet a prospect of any 
large organized movement, and it would take developments to bring 
this about. 

Senator Warktns. May I ask a question there? All of this that 
you are talking about is occurring while the isles are only a Territory ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, that is correct, Senator. 

Senator Warkrns. So it cannot be blamed on statehood now for the 
mess you have out there? 

Mr. Croucnu. Of course not. 

Senator Warxins. If it were a State, if that area were a State, 
then it would come under the full protection and the full powers to 
do a lot about it by itself rather than put the weight on Congress 
back on the mainland. 

Mr. Croucn. Senator, I am not an authority and I am not preju- 
diced. I am not qualified to give an authoritative opinion as to 
whether communism can best be fought as a Territory or as a State. 
That is for the Senators who are experts in this field, by evaluating 
the facts, to determine. I am not expert, qualified to express an 
opinion on that, Senator. 

Senator Warkrys. But you know it is being fought successfully 
in the States. Are we not fighting it successfully ? 

Mr. Croucn. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Watkins. Why on earth would you say if it becomes a 
State we are going to have a greater menace of communism out there 
than we haveasa Territory ? 

Mr. Croucn. Such a statement did not come from me, Senator. I 
did not say so. 

Senator Watkins. Is that not the logical conclusion of what you are 
trying to tell us? Let me ask you, do you think it is going to be a 
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ereater danger to have Hawaii in as a State than it would be as a 
lerritory, with respect to the Communist threat ; 

Mr. Croucu. I simply don’t know, Senator. I do not have an opin 
ion because I am not equipped to evaluate all the constitutional ques- 
tions of such a vast eer I do believe you are going to have com 
munism as a Territory or as a State, in either case a Territory or 
a State the Federal Uicbekuihs ‘nt is going to have to se its resources 
behind the people of Hawaii to help them win this battle, Territory or 
State. The battle against communism in Hawaii can only be won 
with active Federal assistance. 

The full resources of our Federal (sovernme! tare soing to be neces- 
sary to break the strong hold that communism has in Hawaii. 

Senator Warkins. Let me say this to you. We do have some Com- 
munists in Utah at this union, I am sure. It has been held that the 
International Mine, Mill, and Smelter is Communist dominated. Do 
you think for a moment if it got to be a real threat out there and the 
Federal Government would not do anything about it the State would 
not? They would pass laws right away, and would call out the militia, 
and they could do that without an y Federal sanction whatsoever. 
a are enough of us out there in comparison to the Communists 
they have to do the job, and there are plenty of people out of the 
500 000 compared to the 25,000 out there if they had this power. 

Mr. Croucn. I know it is such in Utah. I know once the Utah 
State organizer of the Communist Party led a strike of 5,000 Carbon 
miners in Utah. They went in there without any members and came 
out with 75 in Carbon County. 

Senator Warktns. Out of how many? 

Mr. Croven. Out of 5,000. That is all we invited to join. We 
could have had a much larger number. 

Senator Warkins. When was that? 

Mr. Croucn. The strike was during the months of July, August, 
and September of 1933 and the disturbance continued until 1934. 

Senator Warkins. That was at the time when there was more or 
less a vogue of communism in the United States. That is before we 
began to expose it for what they were; is that right? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes; and before I realized my own mistakes and joined 
the forces exposing them. 

Senator Warktins. I know you did, and I congratulate you as I have 
on other occasions on other committees on the stand that you have 
taken. But it seems to me, if you are testifying here at all, you are 
testifying for the purpose of trying to show that the Communist 
menace is going to be much more difficult to handle under statehood 
than it would be under the Territorial government. 

Mr. Crovucn. Not at all, Senator. 

Senator Warkins. What is your purpose? 

Mr. Croucu. My purpose in testifying by invitation of Senator 
Smathers is to foal the facts about communism as I know them, 
so that the Senators who are for statehood and the Senators who 
are against statehood will have the data before them when they 
evaluate the situation. I was subpenaed to testify before the In- 
ternal sncha4 Committee on two occasions on the same subject of 
communism in Hawai, and based upon a study of the transcript 
there, I was mannan to testify here and to state what I know about 
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the facts. I am not appearing for statehood; I am not appearing 
against statehood. I am fully aware that arguments may be drawn 
for or against, based upon this same evidence. As a matter of con- 
clusions, I will leave the conclusions to people far better equipped 
than I am to make them in the United States Senate. 

Senator Warkins. As a matter of fact, in your study and activities 
with communism, you found in the whole United States now that as 
far as the States are concerned, within the States of the United States, 
that probably there is no real threat there against any, let us say, 
forcible overthrow of any State government or any probability of 
success In a rebellion against the United States. Is that not true? 

Mr. Croucu. A rebellion in the United States under present condi- 
tions is absolutely impossible and inconceivable. However, if our 
country is involved in war with the Red world, the possibilities of 
sabotage and espionage by the Communists in our country, those not 
yet uncovered, is very great indeed, and the Communist situation is 
still a problem. 

Senator Warkrns. Yes; within the States there is no doubt about. 
that. And it would still be that the same condition would prevail 
in Hawaii, would it not? It would be a threat there like in any other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. Croucu. The situation in Hawaii is that the Communist power 
rests upon its control of ILWU. Once you are able to break that 
control of the Communists over the ILWU, communism in Hawaii 
then will be no more of a menace than it is in most parts of the 
United States. That is regardless of whether it is a Territory or a 
State. But as long as the Communists control the ILWU in Hawaii, 
they are going to be able to paralyze the economic life, and Hawau 
is not going to be able to solve its economic problems. For example, 
Senator, [ am sure you will agree with me on this: As a result of the 

1949 strike many small business places had to fold up, and many 
people who were thinking of investing money, who would like to live 
in Hawaii, are afraid to do so because they are afraid another 
Communist-led strike is going to make it impossible for them to 
get the necessary supplies from the mainland and would go bankrupt. 

Senator Warxtns. I am sorry I could not agree with you on that. 
While I did not spend too great a time there, “I was there a month. 
| have my own kin there, my daughters and friends, and they do not 
have any such fears at all. 

Mr. Croucn. I think there are many others who do. I discussed 
this with Mr. Dillingham, and he states that he agrees that the pos- 
sibility of Communist strikes acts as a brake on new investments of 
capital, and there is always this constant danger of interference by 
Communist-led strikes. That is an economic problem. I think the 
analysis of his testimony here shows that this situation of fear is a 
reality in the islands. 

Senator Warxrins. Well, that exists now under a Territorial setup. 
It might be cleared up if they had the powers of a State to pass the 
laws and do a lot of things that the Federal Government has failed 
to do for them; is that right? 

Mr. Croucu. I do not know, Senator. That is for you and the other 
Senators to determine on the basis of the facts; I don’t know. I don’t 
try to be an expert in fields which I am not. 
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The Cuamman. Have you anything further, Mr. Crouch ? 

Mr. Croucn. I just wanted to say this, and to explain one of the 
reasons Why the California committee was interested in communism 

Hawaii. In California there is also the ILWU. The LILWU has 
75.000 members, approximately, internationally, 50,000 on the coast 
and 25,000 in Hawaii, one-third the total membership. On the coast 
there is an organized and outspoken opposition. In Harry Bridges’ 
own local, the Communist leaders were defeated in a local election. 
Henry Schmidt, convicted with Bridges, was defeated by an anti 
Communist in Bridges’ own local. 

In Seattle, Wash., Ward Warren, an ILWU member and working 
on the docks, is leading the fight against the Communists in the IUWU 
organization up there. But these people on the coast, the opposition 
in Bridges’ local, the opposition in Seattle, face the fact that from 
Hawaii there has been a solid vote behind Bridges and that they had 
no chance to get a majority as long as one-third of the total member- 
ship voted unanimous behind the Communist leadership. While the 
ideological level may not be too high, there is not yet any organized 
ide ological fight inside the ILWU. I think, in conclusion that the 
very fact that 26,000 workers went on strike against the court decision 
is something 'that could not happen in any State in the country at the 
present time and speaks for itself as the power of communism in 
Hawai. I think if the Senate dec ‘dian for an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion in Hawaii, they are going to find the danger of communism is 
very great and the full resources of the American Government are 
going to be needed to help these dist inguished gentlemen from Hawaii 
in defeating once and for all the ¢ ‘ommunist threat. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask, Mr. Crouch, if you have any suggestion 
as to how we can develop that breakaway inside the ranks of the 
ILWU? Isthere any movement of the kind at all? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes. First, 1 am glad you asked the question, Sena- 
tor, because one of the suggestions I had, I forgot to mention this 
morning, is that I think in considering amendments to the Taft 
Hartley Act that the Labor Board should be en ipowered to investi- 
gate Communist control of unions and after a thorough investigation 
to make their findings and deny Communist-controlled unions the 
right of collective bargaining, and that employers should be forbidden 
to have a checkoff of dues for unions that are under Communist dom- 
ination and control. I hope that the situation, the labor situation, in 
Hawaii will be carefully studied before a final draft is made of amend- 
ments for the next session of Congress to the Taft-Hartley Act. That 
is one specific point. 

I think the press of Hawaii is not giving enough publicity to the 
splendid fight that Nakano is making at Hilo against communism. I 
think that the small-business men and employees in other fields should 
get behind Nakano, and I think with the full support of the people 
of Hawaii, that this movement which now only has about 100 in it 
may rapidly spread and become a serious threat to Jack Hall and those 
who want to make the union an instrument for overthrowing our 
Government. 

The CuHarrman. Is there anything further? 

Senator Sstaruers. Nothing. 
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The CHatrmMan. Frank? 

Senator Barretr. Nothing. 

Senator Warkins. Nothing further. 

The Cuarrman. The meeting will stand adjourned, then. 

For the benefit of those members present, this hearing will continue 
it 10 o’clock Monday morning when we will hear 8 Congressmen. 


Thank you very much. 
(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee was recessed to recon- 


vene at 10 a. m., Monday, July 6, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 6, 1953 


Unrrep Sratrres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. ¢. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the commit- 
tee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Senator Hugh Butler (chair 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Butler (chairman), Barrett (presiding), Smath- 
ers, and Clements. 

Senator Barrerr (presiding). Congressman Pillion, we will be de- 
lighted to hear from you on bill S. 49 to admit Hawaii to statehood. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN R. PILLION, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Representative Pitiion. I appreciate your indulgence in hearing 
me at this time. 

Senator Barrerr. Would you prefer to file your statement and then 
to summarize, Congressman ¢ 

Representative Pinit10on. I would prefer very much to read it and 
be questioned as I proceed, if I may. 

Senator Barrerr. Very well, you may proceed in any way you 
like. 

Representative Pinti0on. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of this committee, I appear here today because the admission to 
statehood of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska is the most fate- 
ful problem of internal affairs which this Congress and many other 
preceding Congresses have been called upon to solve. 

The basic problem involved is that of equitable representation in 
the United States Senate. This question has continued to plague 
this country since May 1787, when the Constitutional Convention 
convened. 

The historical struggle has been between the smaller States desir 
ing representation on a basis of equality for States (as corporate 
sovereign entities) and the larger States seeking representation in 
proportion to population. The plan of equality of representation by 
States conforms to the pattern of government of a federation of 
sovereign States while representation in proportion to population con- 
forms to the framework of a National Government. 

We are concerned, today, with the question of the political justice 
and wisdom of equality of representation for newly admitted States 
in the United States Senate. It is fully accepted that the plan of 
equality of senatorial representation by States was adopted for the 
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protection of the States from encroachment of Federal Government. 
It was in furtherance of this purpose that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion enacted the provision that the members of the United States 
Senate be chosen by State legislatures. 

I cite the following statement made in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion by Delegate Wilson of Pennsylvania: 

The leading argument of those who contend for equality of votes among the 
States is that the States as such being equal, and being represented not as 
districts of individuals, but in their political and corporate capacities, are 
entitled to equal suffrage 

Alexander Hamilton, supporting the adoption of the Constitution, 
stated in the Federalist, paper No. 62: 

It (referring to appointment of Senators by State legislatures) is recom- 
mended by the double advantage: 

(a) Of favoring a select appointment, 

(b) Of giving to the State governments such an agency in the formation 
of the Federal Government as must secure the authority of the former and 
may form a convenient link between the two systems. 

It seems clear that the provision for equality of representation for 
States in the United States Senate was implemented by the provision 

that the States in their corporate capacities as stated be secured in 
that right of equality by the grant to them as States to choose their 
Senators by vote of the State legislature. The provision for election 
of Senators by the State legislatures was an integral part of the 
compromise by which equality of representation in the Senate was 
granted to the States. The Convention would never have agreed 
upon the principle of equality in the Senate for States if that right 
had not been secured by the mode of selection, that of choice by 
legislatures. 

The 17th amendment of our Constitution, ratified on May 31, 1913, 
destroyed the reason for the provision that each State shall have 
equality of representation in the United States Senate. This amend 
ment deprived the State governments of all representation to resist 
the growing infringement upon State rights by the Federal 
Government. 

The principle of election of Senators by popular suffrage destroyed 
the underlying theory of equality of representation for States. Popu- 
lar suffrage in the election of Senators conforms to and is tenable 
only with the principle of equality of suffrage for each individual. 
We have consistently rejected the ane that wealth or any other 
test be a limitation upon or a cause for an increase in the voting 
rights of our citizenry or to pe vit voting rights to vary from that 
of absolute equality of each individual voter. 

Statehood for Hawaii would violate the principle of equality of 
vote for each individual. Hawaii with a population of 477,000 inhabi- 
tants would become entitled to 2 United States Senators. At present 
the average population represented by 2 Senators is approximately 

3,210,000. Upon grant of statehood, the inhabitants of Hawaii would 
enjoy representation of 670 percent of that of the average inhabitant 
of the other 48 States in the election of United States Senators. They 
would possess 6.1 times the vote of the people of Florida, 22.9 times 
the vote of the ener: of California, and 31.8 times the vote of the 
people of the State of New York. 

The Carman. How about Nevada and Wyoming? 
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Representative Pitit0on. I appreciate that. That is a compact. 

Senator Smatruers. How ee roa 

Representative Prttion. They are all here on the table. 

The Cnarman. We have ens three times the population of 
Hawaii. 

Representative Pmutton. Yes. A complete table of comparison of 
the voting power for United States Senators of the inhabitants of 
each State with that of Hawaii is contained in schedule A of this state- 
ment. Schedule A contains the comparison of the voting power of 

Hawaiian voter in the election of United States Senator, and 
United States President, with the voting power of voters of other 
States. The method of computation follows, showing that the popu- 
lation of Hawaii entitled to 2 Senator would be 477,000 persons. The 
opulation of Alabama, entitled to 2 Senators, is 3,075,000 persons. 
By dividing the 3,075,000 by the population of Hawaii, you reach a 
figure of 6.4, which represe nts the voting right of : 1 Hawaiian voter 
in electing 2 United States Senators, as compared sa the 1 vote of the 
voter from Alabama. 

Then the next table shows the method of computation for the vote 
in a presidential election. For instance, Alabama has 11 presidential 
electors, 1 per 279,000 inhabitants. Hawaii, under the House bill 
giving it 1 Representative, would be entitled to 3 electors or 1 per 
159,000 inhabitants; 279,000 divided by 159,000 gives a ratio of 1.7 
representing the voting right of a Hawaiian in electing the United 
States President as compared to 1 vote for the voter of Alabama. 

And the last table is the voting power of one Hawaiian as compared 
to the voting power of the voters in each of the other States in the elec- 
tion of a United States President. The second last paragraph from 
the right is the voting power of 1 Hawaiian compared to 1 vote for 
the voter of other States in the election of United States Senators 

Senator Barrerr. Let the record show that we have Congressman 
A. L. Miller, the chairman of the House Interior and Insular Com- 
mittee, here with us the morning. We are delighted to have you, Dr. 
Miller. 

Representative Prruion. If I may proceed now, by reason of the 
election of our President under the electoral college systera, the ad- 
mission of Hawaii would give to the voters of Hawaii a far greater 
right of suffrage in the election of a President than is now enjoyed by 
the average voter in the 48 States. Assuming that the House version 
is adopted, giving Hawaii one Representative in the House, then the 
voter in Hawaii would have 1.7 times the vote of a voter in Florida, 
2.1 times the vote of a voter in California, and 2.1 times the vote of 
a voter in New York in the election of a President. The complete 
table of the comparison of the voting power in the election of a Presi- 
dent of a voter in Hawaii with that of a voter in each State is listed 
in the last column of schedule A of this statement. 

If the Senate bill is adopted granting Hawaii 2 Representatives, 
then the voting power of its voters in the election of a President is in- 
creased so that a voter in Hawaii would have 2.3 times the vote of a 
voter in Flordia, 2.8 times the vote of a voter in California. and 2.8 
times the vote of a voter in New York in the election of a President. 
With two Representatives the voting power of a Hawaiian voter in 
the election of a President is increased by one-third over the figures 
given in the last column of schedule A. 
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Since the reason for equality of senatorial representation no long- 
er exists, there is no compelling need for a continuation of the pro- 
vision providing equal senatorial representation for newly admitted 
States. 

It is my considered judgment that consideration of the admission 
of Hawaii to statehood should be deferred pending the serious study 
of a constitutional amendment to limit the senatorial representation 
of newly admitted States to a proportional population basis. 

I am informed that the proponents of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska are opposed to any proposed constitutional limitation upon 
the present provision for senatorial representation. This opposition 
indicates to me that these proponents are not interested in statehood 
as such, but are primarily interested in the political power that fol- 
lows from representation in the United States Senate by two Senators. 

In my humble opinion, I am in favor of statehood based upon an 
equit: able proposal, and the proponents are opposed to statehood on 
an equitable basis. They seek statehood only on a basis that is of 
eross advant: age to them and, per se, of serious disadvantage to the 
people of the other 48 States. 

I refer to two concurrent resolutions now before the House, each 
of which would amend the present constitutional provision providing 
for two Senators for each State. 

The first resolution being House Joint Resolution 17, sponsored 
by Representative Coudert of New York, would amend the 17th 
amendment of our Constitution by providing that Congress may de- 
termine whether any State hereafter admitted shall be entitled to 
senatorial representation, if any. 

The second resolution, introduced in the House by me, would amend 
the 17th amendment of our Constitution by providing that any State 
hereafter admitted shall be entitled to 1 Senate seat only when it 
attains a popul: ae of one-half of the average population represented 
by each Senator of all the other States and shall be entitled to 2 Sena- 
tors only if it attains a population of 114 times the average popula- 
tion represented by each Senator of all the other States. 

For example, the average population represented by each Senator 
according to the 1951 census estimate is about 1,600,000, Under the 

resolution proposed by me, Hawaii would become entitled to 1 Sena- 

tor only upon attaining a population of one-half of the average, 
or 800,000 persons. It would be entitled to 2 Senators only upon at- 
taining a population of 2,400,000 persons or 114 of the average popu- 
lation represented by eac +h Senator. 

Gentlemen, I believe that the adoption of either resolution would 
provide a means or an avenue for admitting States upon an equit- 
able basis. Hawaii could be admitted under either resolution with- 
out reducing the power and the rights of suffrage of the people of 
the other States. 

I would like to point out that the grant of senatorial representa- 
tion is not a power possessed by the Representatives and the Senators 
in their personal and individual capacities. This is not a power new- 
ly created by Congress. The grant of statehood to Hawaii is first 
a reduction and an expropriation of the sovereign power of the peo- 
ple of the 48 States and a transfer of that power from them to the 
people of Hawaii. It amounts to taking away the right of suffrage 
equal to that of 3,200,000 persons from the people of the 48 States in 
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varying percentage amounts and transferring that right of suffrage 
to 477,000 persons in Hawaii. The percentage loss of voting rights 
for the voters of each State is contained in a table which I sent to 
ach Member of Congress about 2 months ago. In another sense, 
statehedl for Hawaii would deliver one forty-ninth of the power, 
the 1 ‘esponsibilities, and the majesty of this great body, the United 
States Senate, to the 477,000 inhabitants of Hawaii. 

This is not a temporary transfer of power. The surrender of th 
power is irrevocable, once Hawaii attains statehood, and will continue 

r the life of this Republi } 

I urge the members of { his committee to defer statehood for Hawall 
until its admission can be reconsidered under a sound principle of 
equality of suffrage for individual voters and that it not be admitted 

pon a preferential basis of suffrage at the expense of the voters 

of the 48 States. I respectfully submit that the addition of two 
Senators from H: Will 1S UNj UST, inequitabl a ind will weaken the bonds 
of this Republic. 

The argument is advanced by the proponents against a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting senatorial representation for newly ad 
mitted States that a number of States may now enjoy statehood 
although they have less population than Hawaii. The conclusion 

drawn that Hawaii would be deprived of equal suffrage in the 
Senate or that the senatorial representation of the smaller States 
be rearranged. 

The constitutional provision states that no State shall be deprived 
of equal suffrage in the Senate. Obviously, since Hawaii is not a 
State, the protection of this provision does not apply to that or any 
other Territory. Furth rmore, 1t cannot be deprived of a power that 

has never had and does not now possess. 

So far as “ present 48 States are concerned, we have a binding 
compact un our Constitution and it is neither constitutionally 
possible, nor is if desirable or p! ictical Lo disturb the present arrange- 
ment of suffrage in our Senate. 

The admission of Hawaii to statehood would set a precedent that 
presented in favor of Hawaii applies with equal force in favor of 
statehood for Alaska. If we grant statehood to Hawaii, how can we 
avoid statehood for Alaska with a population of 119,000 people, eee 
one-fourth of that of Hawaii. If this Congress grants statehood t 
Hawaii, the Republican Members have been put on notice that just 
as soon as Congress becomes controlled by the Democratic Party, 

will grant statehood to Alaska also. Thus any temporary political 
advantage to the Republican Party will be nullified and the net effect 
of 4 Senators representing 600,000 people in the 2 States will be 

rious disadvantage to the people of the 48 States. 

The Territorial representatives of the Virgin Islands, appearing 
before the House Interior Committee about a month ago, asked for 
representation in Congress. This request is but a pre ‘lude to a request 
for statehood for 27,000 peop le, about one-fourth of the popu lation of 
Alaska. If Hawaii and Alaska are granted statehood, how can we 
refuse statehood to the Virgin Islands without subjecting ourselves 
to the accusation of discrimination by reason of race and color? 

The problem of communistic influences in Hawaii has had an exten- 
sive attention from many Territorial and Federal agencies. 
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A careful study of the facts gives no grounds for the hope that the 
communistic influence is waning. On the contrary, the facts indicate 
that communism is a potent influence in the ideology of the population 
and is a subversive element which has not only gained control of the 
labor force but has so deeply penetrated the Democratic Party as 
to render that party a captive to the communistic party and its 
followers. 

The Cuatrman. Congressman, how do you correlate that with the 
fact that the proposed constitution adopted by the people has an anti- 
Communist clause in it? 

Representative Prnt1on. My reply, Senator Butler, is that prohibi- 
tory laws do not affect or stop communism. We had the Smith Act, 
but it did not stop these men from agitating and from creating : 
terrific communuistic force there, even though we did have a law 
prohibiting it. The mere prohibition by law means nothing to Com- 
munists, Senator Butler. They operate in spite of it. 

The CnarrmMan. At the time it was adopted, it was only the Terri- 
torial constitution that had such a provision. I think since several 
States have amended their constitutions likewise. 

Representative Pruuion. I find that Communists have very little 
regard for law or constitutional provisions. Constitutional provi- 
sions in themselves are not self-executing. They require penal laws 
to put them into effect and make them effective. I know in my ex- 
perience that Communists pay no attention to constitutional princi- 
ples. 

Senator Smaruers. As a matter of fact, does not the law just say 
that anybody who advocates the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence cannot hold office? 

Representative Prution. That is right. And trying to prove that 
is going to be a difficult problem. 

Senator Smatuers. So the fact of the matter is that it is limited 
only by saying that those who believe or preach the overthrow by vio- 
lence or force of the Government of the State of Hawaii and the 
United States shall not be qualified to hold any public office or trust. 
That goes without saying, that is probably true in most every State of 
the Union. I hope it is true. 

The CHarrman. Does it not give you a little encouragement at least, 
Congressman, with respect to the results of the Smith Act trial out 
there recently ? 

Representative Pritton. I think that has no bearing whatever on 
the subject, because a criminal conviction is just a matter of almost 
chance on the part of the juries who are drawn, of course, by lot. The 
conviction in itself, I do not think, will be a deterrent to the continued 
activities of the Communist Party. In fact, as the strike indicated, 
the Communists used that to make martyrs and to whip up emotion 
for the convicted and to increase communism, rather than being a 
deterrent to communism. I think that is shown in the general history 
of the attempt to prosecute Communists. 

The Cuarrman. The fact that the trial lasted for 714 months, and 
every trick known to the trade was used to prevent conviction and 
still the jury, drawn from among the natives, representing several 
racial groups, voted a conviction on the first ballot, I think was an 
indication that the people of Hawaii—I mean the people of Hawaii, 
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not the Communist leaders—are against communism as much as the 
rest of us. 

Representative Pittion. That would be a very difficult conclusion 
to draw for myself, Senator, because I find in my experience that juries 
and their actions are very unpredictable, and in no way represent the 
moral sense of the community as a whole. I cannot agree, Senator— 
I say this most respectfully—with the proposition that a verdict in 
a particular case upon a particular set of facts is any indication of the 
moral sense or the moral feelings of the population as a whole. It is 
just not a logical conclusion, and I say that most respectfully, because 
. conviction by 12 men is just an act of that particular group at that 
particular time on a set of facts. 

Senator Smatuers. May I ask the Congressman a couple of ques- 
tions on that point. 

Congressman, are you aware that if you make in your honest opin- 
ion the personal decision that communism is strong in the Hawalian 
Islands that you are subject yourself to the charge that you are ly- 
ing and smearing ¢ 

Representative Pmti0on. Yes; I expect that, and I make these state- 
ments knowing that. 

Senator Smaruers. You realize that even though you might feel it 
your duty in protecting the voters of your State and the other States 
in the Union, that there are certain inte mperate, uncontrolled people 
who apparently hold positions of high influence in the Hawaiian 
Islands who will accuse you of lying and smearing the people out 
there because you talk about the fact that the ILWU is controlled by 
Hall and by Bridges, and they are Communists, and nobody has yet 
been able to deny that? 

Representative Pitt1on. Senator, I appreciate that. I have had 

. long experience with Communists and their activities and their 
nthe of infiltration, and I am fully aware of their tactics and 
methods and what to expect. 

Senator Smatuers. Of course, these will not be Communists who 
make this charge. These will be people who in effect accuse you of 
using Communist tactics, because you point out that even after this 
Smith trial, Harry Bridges, a Communist, Hall, a Communist, were 
able to call out 26,000 members of the ILWU in protest against the 
conviction which found them guilty of being Communists. They re- 
fused to unload ships which were on their way to Korea. When 
poeple talk about those people having a higher 1 egard for the flag of 
the United States than they do for Harry Bridges, I say that the 
proof is the other way as demonstrated by the very fact that the Navy 
and Army had to move in there and start unloading the ships. 

Because you make that charge, you find such estimable men as the 
managing editor of the Honolulu Star Bulletin, which I believe is 
owned by the Delegate who will undoubtedly charge you as a liar 
and smearing. I hope that will not be the case, but that is what has 
been the case thus far. 

Representative Pruuion. I expect all that, Senator, and I would be 
disappointed if that did not occur. 

The Cuatmrman. You do not maintain that all the members of the 
ILWU are Communists? 

Representative Prion. No. The net effect is just as bad if the 
Communists can control them and can control their economic actions. 
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It does not make too much difference whether they are actually 
party members, if they are controlled by members of the Communist 
Party or persons who are communistically influenced or follow the 
Comunist design. The net effect is the same. 

The CHamrMan. It was pretty well brought out here in the last few 
days of the hearings that the hold that Harry Bridges and Jack Hall— 
who are admittedly Communists, nobody is going to deny that—on 
their followers was not ideological but economic. ‘They have gotten 
wage boosts for those people and naturally would have a great deal 
of influence with them, just exactly the same as John L. Lewis is well 
thought of by the miners. 

Senator Smaruers. Even though I am not a great friend of John 
L. Lewis, it would be an odious comparison to compare John L. Lewis 
with H: arry Bridges. 

The Cuatrman. I am making the comparison simply to establish 
the point, Senator, that it is the economic influence, and not the 
ideological. 

Senator Smaruers. That is right. But the inference is complete, 
nonetheless. 

Representative Prruion. May I remark, if I may, Senator, thar uf 
that economic control is transformed into political action—which is 
the situation that I wish to point out here shortly—then the net effect 
isstillthe same. If you bring two Communists into the United States 
Senate through economic action, it makes no difference how it is 
brought about. When you bring them here, and they sit as agents of 
the Soviet, following that design, it makes no difference whether they 
arrive here by the path of political action, ideology, or economic coer- 
cion. The net effect is the same. 

The Cuatrman. I think there were two members of the constitu- 
tional convention who were considered to be Communists, one ad- 
mittedly a Communist and the other accused, and neither was admitted 
to be a member of the constitutional convention, 

Representative Prion. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. That I think indicates the attitude of the people of 
Hawaii toward communism. 

Senator Smatners. May I say this: I am sure that all of us recog- 
nize that even in the country of Russia that the Communists as such 
are a very, very small minority of the number of people. The average 
citizen in Russia today is not a Communist. They have a party 
membership of less than 6,000 among 280 million. But the Commu- 
nists in positions of influence, controlling whether it is economic, mili- 
tary coercion, or whatever it is, exercise great influence. 

Representative Prrnion. May I say that when the Communists 
overthrew Russia in 1917, there were actually only 2,000 Communist 
Party members in all Russia, and they took over that country. 

The Cuamman. There are supposed to be less than 100 Commn- 
nists in Hawaii. In fact, the best testimony we have had to date is 
around 50, 

Representative Priuii0on. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. May I say to the Congressman, I am proud of 
the fact, knowing what you are in for, that you refuse to be frightened 
and refuse to be muzzled, and that you are speaking your piece and 
telling what you think is in the best interests of your constituents in 
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s country. I am proud of you, and do not let these folks seare you. 
Representative Pinion. Thank you. T have had experience with 
em since 1936. 

Senator Smatruers. This is a different kind right now. 

Representative Prrt10on. I would like to refer the members of this 
ommittee to schedule D, a newspaper article published by the New 
York Herald Tribune on June 23, 1953, about 2 weeks ago. The facts, 
s reported there, are as follows: 

Twenty-four thousand employees on the island went on strike in a 
mass protest against the conviction of Jack Hall and six other con- 
pirators convicted of plotting to teach and advocate the violent over- 
hrow of the United States Government. 

Two thousand of these employees are stevedores, members of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU) 
who refused to load military cargo for Korea: 18.000 out of 19.000 
[LWU union workers on the sugar plantations joined in this strike; 
000 men refused to strike; 4,000 out of 5,000 pineapple workers also 
joined this strike: 1,000 men refused to strike. 

It should be noted that these men went out on strike not because of 
ny legitimate labor dispute but in protest against convictions for the 
idvocacy of treason and revolution. 

The fact that 1,000 men in the sugar industry and 1,000 men in the 
ineapple industry refused to join the other 24,000 men indicates that 
t. was possible to refuse to join in this dastardly deed. The men who 
efused to strike demonstrated their courage and Americanism. Their 
refusal to strike is proof that the men who did strike did so willingly 
ind by their free choice. The refusal to load ships for Korea is out- 
right sabotage showing that there is no limit to the length they are 
prepared to go for the obi yjectives and designs of the Communist Party. 

If they went out on strike because of threats or extreme pressures, 
hen a condition exists which is so dangerous that Hawaii should not be 
granted statehood at this time. If these men went on strike because of 
their weakness to resist the influence of Communists in their organiza- 
tion, then this type of citizen does not deserve statehood and the right 
of representation in our ( ‘ongress. This country can well do without 
their voice and vote in our Congress. 

It is estimated that the unions in Hawaii controlled or infiltrated 
by Communists have a total membership of 80,000 me smbers. I would 
like to read to you the names and union positions held by persons re- 
lated to the Communist Party as stated in the House hearings of 1950 
and 1951. I presume that nearly all of these men continue in these 
union positions at this moment. 

This list contained in schedule B is as follows: Schedule B is the 
list of persons referred to as Communists, former Communists, per- 
sons attending Communist meetings, or persons refusing to testify as 
to communistic affiliations. These are extracts from parts 1, 2, 3, and 
t of the hearings held before the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties between April 17, 1950, and July 6, 1951, which is just 2 years ago 
today. I would like to just cite the employment of these men named 
as Communists. The last name comes first. 

Abe, Carol 

Abe, Kaoru 

Abe, Yukio, secretary-treasurer, union local 136, ILWU Akana, John 
Arakaki, Yasuki 

Arena, Ernest, president of ILWU local 150 since 1947 
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Aruyoshi, Koji, editor, Honolulu Record 
Asau, August, union official, ILWU 
Bagosol, Simson 
Bailey, Bill, union organizer 
sartlett, John 
Berman, Edward 
Blurr, Joe, executive board, ILWU 
souslog, Harriet, attorney 
Bristow, Elizabeth, treasurer, Hawaiian Civil Liberties Committee 
Cablay, Saturnino 
Cariaso, Domingo, executive board, local 187, ILWU 
Chang, Samson, union organizer 
Chow, Frank, union organizer 
Clark, Howard 
Clarke, Blake 
Cooley, James 
Costello, William, newspaperman 
Damolan, Pedro 
Domingo, Elias 
Doyle, Easter, Honolulu Gas Co. 
Elias, John, Jr. 
Fitzgerald 
Freeman, James 
Freeman, Pearl 
Fujimoto, Charles 
Fujimoto, Eileen, office worker, ILWU 
Fujisaki, Saburo 
Fukomoto, Carl 
Goldblatt, Louis, secretary, ILWU 
Goto, George, union organizer 
Greene, Robert 
Hall, Jack, union organizer, regional director, ILWU 
Harris, Hiram 
Herman, P. P. 
Ho, Wallace, union business agent 
Hollingsworth, Lou Jo, Star Bulletin 
Senator Smatuers. Who are the people in between that you 
skipped ¢ 
Representative Prion. They are persons referred to as Commu- 
nists, but whose employment and business connections were not re- 
ferred to in the testimony. They were all referred to as Communists. 
Senator Smaruers. These are not aliases, these are all individuals. 
Representative Prrtion. That is right, Senator. Where there is a 
blank for employment, they are persons who were named as Commu- 
nists or people who attended Communist meetings, or who refused 
to testify as to their Communist affiliation. But their employment 
was not given in the hearings. In other words, this is a list of persons 
referred to as Communists, former Communists, or persons attending 
Communist meetings or persons refusing to testify as to Communist 
affiliations. 
Hong, Edward, union business agent, secretary, local union 150; secretary- 
treasurer, local 150, ILWU, since 1947 
Hyun, Alice 
Hyun, David, engineer 
Hyun, Paul 
Hyun, Peter, artist 
Ichimura, Kameo, business agent, ILWU 
Imori, Koichi, union organizer, international representative, ILWU 
Ing, Faith 
Ing, Herman 
Inouye, Douglas, business agent, local 150, ILWU 
Izuka, Ichino. poultry raiser 
Kashawinui, Benjamin, executive board, business agent, ILWU 
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Kagayama, Richard, insurance agent, delegate constitutional convention, 
city and county, board of supervisors, executive board, local 137, ILWU 

Kalua, Frank s 

Kalua, Paul 

Kamahoahoa, Frederick 

Kamaka, William 

Kamihara, Wallace 

Kanemaru, Paul 

Kanemaru, Mrs. Paul 

Kauwe, Isaac 

Kawano, Jack, president, local 137, ILWU, lobbyist, Territorial legislature. 

Kealalio, Joseph 

Kealalio, Levi, vice president ILWU, union organizer 

Kensinger, Adele 

Kimoto, Jack, union organizer 

Kuhia, Harry, union organizer 

Kahio, Harry, Jr., union president, business agent 

Kunemura, Robert 

Kunimura, Tony 

Leong, A. Q. 

Lorenzo, Fredrico, crane operator, H. C. S. Co. 

Lum, Robert, executive board, local 137 ILWU 

Maehara, Frank, union organizer 

Marumo, Yoshita, union organizer, bakery union shop steward, local 150, 
ILWU since 1948 

Mayenschien, George 

McElrath, Robert, radio announcer, union organizer 

McElrath, Mrs. Robert 

McElrath, A. Q. 

McEuen, Marshall I., printer, Honolulu Star Bulletin, codirector, Com- 
munist PAC 

Morimoto, Yoshikazu 

Murasaki, Robert, chairman, union local ILWU 

Murin, Stephen 

Muyagi, Newton 

Nakama, Jeanette 

Nakano, Bert, vice president, local 150, ILWU, director, PAC of Hawaii 

Napuunoa, Julian, official of locals 136 and 137, ILWU 

Ogawa, Tadashi, business agent, local 142, United Sugar Workers, Qahu 
Division 

Ogoshi, Tsuruo, labor organizer 

Oka, Wilfred 

Okada, Hideo, Maj., secretary and business agent, local 145, ILWU 

Okutani, Albert 

Omuro 

Oshiro 

Ozaki, Doris 

Ozaki, Ruth, stenographer, ILWU, typist 

Palomono, Joseph 

Pahinui, Dave, stevedore 

Paxton, Corby, editor, Voice of Labor 

Piilani, William, union organizer 

Racela, Peter, railroad union official 

Reinecke, John, professor, teacher 

Robertson, J. F., vice president of ILWU 

Saiki, Rachel, Honolulu Record Publishing Co. 

Sano, Kenneth, union organizer 

Schmidt, Henry, union organizer 

Shigemitsu, Richard 

Shimizu, Slim (Morimoto) 

Shimizu, Mitsuo, vice president, local 130, ILWU 

Silva Frank 

Stack, Walter 

Tagawa, Tom, representative, Hawaiian Territorial Legislature 

Takahashi, Frank, business agent, local 144, ILWU 

Tamayose, Chibu 

Thompson, Dave 
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Thompson, Frank, union organizer 

Tokunaga, Ralph 

Uesugi, Igonald, bookkeeper 

Uesugi, Peggy, union organizer 

Vossbrink, Ralph, union organizer, 300 taxi drivers 
Wenkam, Mrs. Robert 

Wenkam, Robert, draftsman, city board 

Wong, Willis 

Yagi, Thomas, vice president, Local Union 142, ILWU 

The CHairman. Congressman, the committee had a man who was 
supposed to be a specialist in communism here Friday, Mr. Paul 
Crouch, and you have at least twice as many listed as Communists as 
he said were Communists. 

Senator Smaruers. I think what the Congressman is saying here 
is that these are actual card-carrying Communists, and these are those 
who refused to testify. 

The Cuairman. There were 39 of those who refused to testify. 

Representative Prrtion. That is right, who were named by some- 
one or other as attending Communist meetings, or were Communists 
or were former Communists, or persons who refused to testify. 

Senator Ciemen'rs. That is right, you have the list headed in that 
manner, 

Representative Prution. That is right. These are all taken from 
the records of those meetings. Of course, those meetings were not 
too exhaustive, either. 

Senator Burier. The general conclusion by Mr. Walter, who was 
chairman of that committee, was quite favorable to the people of 
Hawaii, and that they had communism under control. 

Representative Piruion. Yes. In reading that record I was, of 
course, very disappointed with the statements made by the members 
of the committee. They more or less almost promised a deal, that if 
they would testify as to their communistic activities, the members of 
the committee would be very much in favor of statehood. I did not 
like that sort of situation. I thought the members of the committee 
more or less promised to the limit that they could go that they would 
be in favor of statehood for Hawaii, not quite, but somewhat in the 
nature of a promise if they would tell of their Communist affiliations, 
the members of that committee, would do everything in their power 
to facilitate and expedite statehood for Hawaii. 

Senator CLEMENTs. What committee was that? 

Representative Pitti0on. The House Un-American Activities Com 
mittee in 1950. 

Senator CLeMEnts. Is that the same committee that you are taking 
from their report to provide this list of names ? 

Representative PImLion. Yes. 

Senator CLemen's. I take it you do not say these are Communists. 
You are saying this is material you got from the House committee 
hearings in 1950 and 1951. 

Representative Prruion. That is right. I tried to brief it so you 
would have the gist of it. 

The Cuarrman. I was simply making the point, Senator, that the 
net report of the committee was in favor of statehood for Hawaii, 
and supported by Chairman Walter. 

Representative Prution. Yes. I respectfully but completely dis 
agree with his conclusion. 
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I would like to call attention of the committee to these Communists 
ho are still today officers and men of influence in this union. It is 
it a situation where these men have been gotten rid of. They are 

till in control and still in power, and still officers ; 

Senator SMATHERS. You have 54 on the first page, and I presume 

u have about that many on the second page, and you have about 10 
the last page. 

Che CuarrMan. It is over a hundred. 

Senator CLEMENTs. On the last page the list seems to be devoted to 
e Democratic Party infiltration by the Communists 

Representative Pitti0oN. That is another subject. I have not gotten 

that yet. 

Senator CLEMENTs. You have eight listed here in the group that 
ui classify as those who have held political positions as Communists 

former Communists or persons attending Communist meetings o1 
rsons refusing to testify as to Communist affiliation. That, too, is 
taken, I understand, from the 1950 and 1951 hearings of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Representative Prion. ‘That is right. 
Senator SmarueErs. I might say to my colleague from Kentucky, 
LO hs as not had the privilege of being at all of these hearings, that 
ey are cleaning up the Democratic Party in Hawaii rather well, 
t there is no doubt but what the Communists did try to get into 
lities originally through the Democratic Party over there. They 


w remain sort of out of both parties, and are the balance of power. 

Representative Prion. I hope that is true, but with a union of 

000 members, it is very difficult not to be influenced by that vote. It 

a terrific thing to try and remain outside of that influence. 

Senator Smaruers. We had a Senator here in favor of statehood 

o testified that nobody could get elected over there who did - 

ike some sort of appeal, certainly to the ILWU. He said candi 

ites distinguished between the leaderst - and the rank and file. 
They tried to fight the leadership and appeal to the workers. He 

ent on to say that he did not think a1 tae could be elected unless 

ey had some sort of common cause with the workingmen in the 

ion. Everybody discounted and tried to separate themselves from 
J iT k Hall. And the *y did ths at bec: ause the LL W U controls. obviously, 
i big vote. 

Representative Prion. If I may continue, this is the group who 
» weeks ¢ ago demon strated by the recent strike that the ir contro] of the 
ILWU and other unions in Hawaii is so great that they can sabotage 
ur war effort at will. No opinions or expect guesses can erase this 
ic... 

I would like to state the political objectives of the Communist 
Party as reported in the hearings of the House Un-American Activi 
ies Committee of 1950 and 1951. They are: 

Communists support statehood (p. 1559, pt. 2 of hearings). 
Development of a following in the Democratic Party to back 
Communist causes (p. 1570, pt. 2 of hearings). 

3. Establish legislative caucus to act as pressure group on the Dem- 

Or Ag: Party for Communist objectives (p. 1570, pt. 2 of hearings). 
Continued ever-close cooperation with the United Nations (p. 
1944, pt. 3 of hearings). 

By means of persuasion, coercion, economic threat, and union de- 

vices, such as closed shope, union stewards and grievance committees, 
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is possible for the Communist leaders to control the economic sta- 
tus, the ideology, and the political action of nearly every member of 
their unions. 

It is a political axiom that each employee of a political unit can 
be counted upon to deliver three votes in a political election. If that 
holds true in Hawaii, and if the Communists can persuade 24,000 
men to call at Communist sympathy strike which sabotages our war 
effort, can there be any doubt that they can deliver between 50,000 
and 60,000 votes to their political choice? 

The CHarrman. The testimony here the other day by the present 
Democratic National Committeeman, a gentleman born in Hartford, 
Conn., of Italian parentage, now a resident of Hawaii, told of his 
contest in the primary for the nomination as mayor against John 
Wilson, who has been mayor, I think, for 22 years, and is practically 
unbeatable, admittedly so by everyone who has good political judg- 
ment in Hawaii. This lad, Frank Fasi, went up against him and 
came within 8,000 votes of getting the nomination for mayor. He 
fought Wilson purely on the Communist influence. Fasi is very de- 
finitely anti-Communist. He got something like 12,000 votes and 
Wilson got about 15,000 votes in the primary. 

I think that sort of refutes your statement here, Congressman, that 
these 24,000 men can deliver 75,000 votes any time. They just cannot 
do it. 

Representative Prion. No, you cannot quite say that they can 
control every one of those men on a political basis. But the situation 
in Hawaii is different from that of many other parts of the United 
States where the political mac hinery is an instrument of responsi- 
bility to the people. There you have a fluid condition between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, where you have dealings all the 
time between the party itself, and between the elected officials of the 
party. In fact, this year the Republican legislature went Republi 
can through deals with the Democratic members of the Territorial 
legislature. 

Senator Smaruers. I think we ought to get the facts straight. What 
Fasi was talking about was a race against the mayor of Honolulu. 
What you are t: ulking about are the votes in the entire Territory of 
Hawaii. I think that Fasi demonstrated, and other witnesses have 
demonstrated, that in the city of Honolulu the influence of the Com- 
munists is less strong than out in the outlying agricultural regions, 
So what you are saying, in my judgment, could be completely right, 
yr is not inconsistent with what Fasi said. Fasi ran only in the ¢ ity 
election against the mayor; he did not run Territorywide. 

Representative Pruiion. The mere fact that he ran against the mayor 
on an anti-Communistic ticket indicates to me that the m: ayor himself 
was seriously involved in a situation, and he is the present power. 

Senator Smaruers. As a matter of fact, it was further testified or 
brought out that when he ran against the mayor, the Democrats refused 
to let this boy ever again speak as a Democrat. ‘They threw him off 
the party platform and he was not permitted to speak from the party 
platform later on. After he lost the primary, he figured he made 
enough headway to go back into the Democratic Party and work to get 
rid of these other people. 

Representative Pit.i0on. I would like to point out that the distin- 
guished Delegate to our Congress from Hawaii polled only 67,000 votes 
in the last election. 
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Does anyone doubt that the Communist Party would not make a most 
powerful and concentrated drive to nominate their party choice in the 
Democratic Party and to elect that party choice to each of the two 
Senate seats in the event of statehood? Gentlemen, by statehood we 
not only open the door for two Communist-controlled Senators, but we 
actually invite two Soviet agents to take seats in our United States 
senate. 

The Cuatrman. Do you predict election in case of statehood 
Democratic Senators ? 

Representative Prion. Ido. Right now I predict you will have 
two Democratic Senators and not two Republican Senators. I think I 
will refer to that a little later in my statement, - show you why. 

Senator Barrerr. Congressman, why would it not be equally true 
that they would try to elect the Delegate to Cinatent 

Representative Prution. It is my guess that they believe that the 
present Delegate in Congress is the best vehicle for gaining statehood, 
and they want statehood. I do not want to say that, but I think they 
believe he is the best. 

I would like to show in a table a little bit later the decrease in the 
plurality of votes for the Delegate from Hawaii, and show you what 
is happening as far as the Republican Party is concerned. 

Senator Barrerr. Disregard the present Delegate from Hawaii; 
what about his predecessor d 

Representative Pitittion. I do not know, Senator. I am not ac- 
quainted with that matter. I do not know the gentleman. I do not 
know the political background. Ihave no knowle dge of that. 

a CHarrMAN. Sam King, graduate of Annapolis and captain in 
the ] Navy. 

Representative Pru ION, I he ard of that. 

he CuarrMan. Why did they not try to replace him and put some- 
body in of their own ty pe? 

Representative Prriion. Ido not know. IT cannot answer that. 

The CuHarrmMan. Have you ever been to Hawaii, Congressman ? 

Representative Prion. No; I never have. 

The CHATRMAN. You may proceed. 

Senator SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to go to this 
Consent Calendar Committee. I regret that I do have to go. I have 


very much ap prec ated the Congressman coming over here, because 
as he know s, and cer tainly some of us know, generally = ki Oo the 

are many, many people who are in favor of Hawaii's statehood, and 
I cannot. help but feel that there are many, many people who do not 
know all the facts about it. When you try to develop the facts you 
open yourself up for vilification and abuse. ‘Thus far in these hear- 
ings we got along rather well until the other day. But I see that the 


lid is off now, according to some of the editors of the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin. But I am proud that the Congressman from Buffalo in his 
conscientious belief that it is not a good thing, has not permitted him 
self to be muzzled or frightened by these people who want to pour 
abuse on him. I wish I could stay and hear more of it. I will be 
back and join your committee later on this afternoon. 

Representative Pu..10oN, Thank you very much. I would like to 
refer the members of this committee to schedule C. This schedule 
shows the Democrativ Party positions held by Cominunists or persons 
related to communism. 


36061—54— pt. 2——25 
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The Crairman. Is that taken from the Walter report 
Representative Pinion. Yes; that is taken from the same report. 
It lists the men who are mentioned there, and the political positions 
referred to in those hearings. It lists 17 persons. I will not read 
them all. 
The Cuamman. We will print them in the record at this point. 
Lhe list is as follows:) 


Abe Yukio, secretary, Democratic Club, 35th precinct, 4th district 

Arena, Ernest (Ernie), president, Democratic Club, 6th precinct, 4th district, 
delegate, 1948 Democratic Convention 

Hall, Jack, delegate, 1948S Democratic Convention 

Inouye, Douglas, president, Democratic Club, 15th precinct, 5th district, com 
mitteeman, Oahu Democratic County Committee 

Kamahoahoa, Frederick (Ired), president, Democratic Club, 22d precinct, 5th 
district; committeeman, Democratic county committee; delegate, 1948 Demo- 
cratic Convention 

Kawano, Jack, president, Democratic Club, 26th precinct, 5th district; delegate, 
1948 Democratic Convention 

Kealoha, Levi (Lawaii), vice president, Democratic Club, 16th precinct, 4th dis- 
trict; delegate, 1948 Democratic Convention 

Kimoto, Jack (Denichi) (Lane, Ray, Roy), treasurer, Democratic Club, 19th 
precinct, 5th district 

Mckuen, Marshall (Marshal) I., delegate, 1948 Democratic Convention 

Ogawa, Tadashi (Castner), committeeman, Oahu Democratic County Committee 

Oka, Wilfred, committeeman, Oahu Democratic County Committee; secretary, 
Oahu Democratic County Committee; president, Democratic Club, 12th pre- 
cinct, 4th district 

Okado, Hideo (Major; James), president, Democratic Club, 9th precinct, 5th 
district 

Ozaki, Ruth, secretary, Democratic Club, 2d precinct, 4th district 

Saiki, Rachel, delegate, 1948 Democratic Convention, committeeman, Oahu 
Democratic County Committee 

Tagawa, Thomas (Tom), representative, Hawaiian Territorial Legislature, 
House of Representatives. Denied knowledge of meetings being communistic 

Takemoto, Shigeo, member, Maui Civil Service Commission 

Vossbrink, Ralph Vernon, delegate, 1948 Democratic Convention 


Representative Prtt1on. The prospect of two Senators, representing 
Hawaii, who will be Communists or communistically influenced is not 
a mere possibility, nor a probability, it is a certainty. No candidate 

will be elected or reelected if this group actively and seriously opposes 
vive 

Permit me to cite the votes in the past three elections for Delegate in 
Hawaii: 


1948 1950 1952 

Republican 75. 725 71.271 67. 758 
Democrat 24, 920 40, 612 58, 445 
Plurality . 50, 805 30. 659 9. 303 


The Republican plurality within 4 years, with a Republican sweep 
in the country in 1952, has dropped from 50,000 to 30,000 to 9,000 
votes. The Republican Party leaders are making a grave and ghastly 
mistake to assume that they will elect Republican Senators from Ha- 
wail. If the above trend continues, it is a certainty that Hawaii will 
be represented in the United States Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by either outright Communists or Communist-influenced 
representatives elected under the Democrat label. So far as the 
welfare of this Nation is concerned, there will be no difference whether 
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they are elected under the Communist, civil liberties, Republican, or 
Their loyalty will lie with the Kremlin. 
The CHARMAN. Congressman, we will insert in the record at this 


Democratic label. 


point your schedule A, containing the comparison of voting power 


between Hawalian voters and voters of other States. 


(The table is as follows:) 


SCHEDULE A 
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of United States Senators 


and 


of voters of other States 
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Rhode Island 
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South Dakota 
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Virginia 
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I would like to note here that I reeently received four separate 
pieces of literature by mail. 1 would like to show them to you, here. 
Neither the envelopes nor the literature contained any source for 
ascertaining the identity of the sender of these reproductions of news- 
paper printings. I presume that they were mailed by proponents of 
Hawaiian statehood and paid for out of the Hawaiian treasury. One 
article is a reprint of an editorial of the Gloversville, N. Y. paper. 
The next is a reprint of an editorial out of the Nevada State Journal. 
Both of these editorials are attacks upon Senator George W. Malone 
for his vote to include Alaska and Hawaii in consideration of state- 
hood. 

The proponents by mailing the editorial entitled “Shame on You, 
Senator” indicate their approval of the editorial and attempt to cir- 
culate among Members of Congress the notion that Senator Malone 
had committed a shameful act by his vote. 

The next piece of literature received by me was a reprint of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin reporting the recent conviction of the seven 
Communists in Honolulu on June 19. This was mailed to each Mem- 
ber of Congress for the purpose of influencing the Members of Con- 
gress into believing that these convictions will clean up the commu- 
nistic influence in Hawaii. 

Another article reprinted an account of the brave action of a Hawai- 
ian soldier who lost his life in the Korean war on September 17, 1951. 

Both of these articles, sent without identity of the sender, were 
mailed to offset the impact of the news reports that 24.000 union mem- 
bers had gone on strike in protest of the conviction of 7 Communists. 
It was an anticipatory defense. The proponents of Hawatian state- 
hood fully realized the impact of the strike of 24,000 men who sabotage 
our war effort in sympathy with persons convicted of planning to 
overthrow this very Senate to which they seek to send 2 Members. 

In sending the article recounting the heroic act of one of its citizens, 
the proponents are resorting to a highly emotional appeal. It reminds 
one of the last and desperate appeals connected with the Rosenberg 
— in which letters were dispatched to our President drafted 

v the committee and signed by the children of the condemned parents. 
7 hese appeals are equal in their irrelevancy to the issues involved. 

This campaign by unknown persons who hide their identities in- 
dicate a contemptuous regard for the intelligence of the Members of 
Congress. This propaganda effort is one of evasiveness intended to 
confuse and confound. The shameful conduct is the undercover 
campaign of evasiveness and vilification and not the honest and open 
vote of Senator Malone. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Congressman, I presume you still believe 
in the right of every Member of the Congress to decide whether to 
be on your side or on the other side. 

Representative Pirrion. Certainly, and I do not like to see a person 
vilified because of an honest action on his part. 

Senator Cremen'rs. You do believe it is the responsibility of everv 
person to defend « person who votes his own sentiments? 

Representative Pirti0on. That is tho foundation of our Government, 
to have a right. to vote in the manner that you think is right, without 
such vilification as is attempted here. 
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I would like to read into the record parts of the testimony of Mr. 
Jack Kawano given before the House Un-American Activities Cor- 
mittee on July 6, 1951, just 2 years ago today. 

Mr. Kawano worked as an organizer and union official from 19%7 
up to about 1950. He held a key position in union activities and was 
influential in its organization and development up to the present tine. 
Mr. Kawano became a member of the Communist Party in 1937 and 
continued as an active party leader, participating in establishing 
policy and in the execution of the plans and policies formulated. 
No one has a more intimate knowledge of the workings of the Com- 
munist Party in Hawail. Mr. Kawano broke with the party com 
pletely in February 1951 and appeared before the House committee 
to give detailed recital of his activities. I would like to read portions 
of his testimony as it relates to the political situation in Hawaii. 

On page 335, Mr. Tavenner, the counsel, asked this question: 


You state that the ILWU PAC was originated first in the executive board 
meetings of the Comumnist Party? 


Mr. Kawano answers: 
That is correct. 
Mr. Tavener questions: 


I would like to know the names of the executive board members who took part 
in the formulation of that organization. 


Mr. Kawano answers: 


I think it was mainly Jack Hall, myself, Kimoto, Reinecke, and possibly Me 
Elrath. I am not so sure. Those were the ones that first discussed it. Then 
after they decided to go ahead with it, they tried to involve all the unions, AFL 
and CIO, to start the ball rolling. Labor’s PAC was not CIO PAC, because we 
tried to get CLO and AFL to join, and we called it Labor’s PAC to start off, but it 
didn’t remain that long because of conflict between Jack Hall and Rutledge. 

In the election campaign of 1946 the PAC was able to use its influence, and 
it helped to elect 18 of the 830 members of the house of representatives. They 
didn’t make so good in the senate and other races, however, because they were 
unable to maintain harmonious working relations, particularly between the 
AFL and the ILWU, and because there were many within the ILWU who pre- 
ferred to play their own types of politics, they lost control of the situation. 

In 1947, in the organization of the Territorial house of representatives, the 
Republicans took over, and only those Democrats who supported the Republicans 
were in on the pie, and the rest of the Democrats were left holding the bag. 
The influence of the PAC disappeared when the house was organized 

I might explain here that when the PAC campaign went over to put in 18 of 
their candidates as against 12 not supported by PAC, that seems to be a big 
majority ; but at that time PAC supported both Democrats and Republicans so 
among the 18 were some Democrats and some Republicans. 


That is the end of the statement. 
Then Mr. Velde asked this question : 


Do you think the PAC had a great effect on the election? 
Mr. Kawano replied: 


Yes. When you play an independent role you are in a very good position to 
use your support as a balance of power. * * * 

In 1948 there was a tremendous amount of discussion among Communists 
regarding the failure of PAC in Territorial politics, and in early 1948, at Jack 
Halls Manoa home, the executive board of the Communist Party called an 
enlai ged committee meeting to discuss the question of polities 

This is not a regular executive board meeting. It is an enlarged executive 
board meeting, so there would be many people attending and there might even 
be a few non-Commiunists attending. Party members felt pretty safe in having 
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non-Communists come in, because the subject we were going to talk about was 
only on polities 

After some discussion at that meeting, it was observed 

(1) That the Democratic Party was very weak and could be infiltrated vers 
easily. 

(2) With enough infiltration, we could control the Democratie Party of 
Hawaii. 


(3) In the organization of the House of Representatives in the 1947 legislative 


session the PAC did not have any legal rights to call party caucuses and issue 
directives to elected candidate 
(4) But we could do this if we controlled the Democratic Party of Hawaii 
And so they decided that 


(1 rhe Communist Party, through the ILWU and other organizations 
join the Democratic Party 
(2) Take over leadership of it by getting the majority of convention delegates 
‘ ecte d who were Communists, Communist sympathizers, or at least union men 


) leet ma jor tv of this type of people. 
Then Mr. Velde asks this question : 


I don’t want to appear to be arguing with you or discussing politics at great 


length, but I am wondering since the Republicans were in power, whether there 
discussion among members of the Communist Party of taking over the 
Republican Party? If they could do that, then they would be more powert 


Mr. Kawano replies: 

Maybe you are correct, but this is the way the Communists observed, that 
they had enough votes they could swing either way, Democratic or Republicar 
and looking at both, the Republicans were hard to infiltrate and the Democrats 

iid very easily be infiltrated, so they felt that moving into the Democratii 
Party would be a much easier job. 

The CHarrman. Congressman, you are reading from the 1951 
hearings? 

Representative Pittion. Yes, I am. 

The CHARMAN. You know, the situation has changed tremendously 
since then. 

Representative Pruu10on. Well, it may have since 2 years ago, but 
I do not think the overall picture probably has changed. 

The Cuatrrman. The Democratic National Committeeman was here 
the other day, Mr. Frank Fasi, and he must have been selected in a 
Territorial convention. The delegates were selected from the outer 
islands as well as from Oahu. And if you ever met an anti-Commu- 
nist, it is Frank Fasi, and the Democrats put him in as their na- 
tional committeeman. 

Senator CLements. I understand he came within 3,000 votes of being 
elected. 

Representative Prur0on. I would like to say that that, in itself, is not 
a complete answer to your problem, because the control of a political 
party lies in your committeemen, your precinct leaders, and it does 
not lie with the Democratic National Committeemen. They may 
have elected him, but that does not mean that he has control of the 
machinery, even though he is elected. 

The CHatrMan. He had to elect his delegates in the precincts in 
order to be elected committeeman. 

Representative Prnrion. That might be. 

Senator CLements. Did he go into the machinery as to how a na- 
tional committeeman is elected in Hawaii, in his testimony here, Mr. 
Chairman? I mean, in our several States some national committeemen 
are elected in one manner and some in another. Some are elected by 
popular vote. 
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The Cuamman. Suppose we let Delegate Farrington answer that. 

Delegate Farrtnaron. The Democratic National Committeemen is 
chosen by popular vote in the Territorial or State convention. 

Senator CLEMENTS. Popular vote of the delegates ¢ 

Delegate Farrtnetron. Of the delegates to the convention, there is 
a long history of the contest within the Democratic Party, since the 
investigation he refers to, and in which former Governor Oren E. 
Long participated. 

I thi k if the Senator is nit rested he should question (govern yr 
Long on that, because he can show that the representations that are 
being made by my colleague of the House give a completely erro 
neous picture of the situation in Hawaii today. 

Senator Crements. All I was asking the question for was to clear 
up in my own mind the manner in which the national committeeman 
is elected, what type of machinery you use. And you have answered 
that question when you say he is elected by the delegates. 

Delegate Farrtnaron. The same as in the States. 

Senator CLeMents. Not all of the States. 1 will take my col- 
league from Florida: They elect their national committeeman by 
popular vote. 

| he ¢ ‘H AIRMAN, We used to do that in Nebraska. 

Senator CLements. Yes, several States elect by popular vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is done now by delegate vote. 

Senator, it has been impossible for you to be here all the time, but 
I think you have met Governor Long. 

Senator CLements. I know Governor Long very well. 

The CHarrMan. So, if additional testimony is wanted on that a 
little later, we will give Governor Long another opportunity. 

Senator Ciements. Mr. Farrington has cleared up my question 
completely. 

The Cuamman. This Walter report is interesting, but it has been 
gone over several times. 

Representative Pirtion. I would just like to read one more para- 
graph, if I may. 

Senator Ciements. I want to say this, Mr. Chairman: That my 
asking that question has no bearing upon Mr. Fasi one way or the 
other. I was just seeking information as to what machinery they 
used. 

Representative Prix1on. I would just like to read one more extract, 
if I may. 

Mr. Tavenner asked this question: 

What do you consider to be the position of the Communist Party in Hawaii 
today? What influence does it wield and what activities does it engage in? 

Mr. Kawano’s answer is as follows: 

Well, this might surprise you, but from my personal judgment I feel that the 
Communist Party of Hawaii today is just as influential as it was 6 months ago 
or a year ago, and I think it is even more influential, because the influence of the 
Communist Party is growing. * * * 

In the beginning the Communist Party's influence was practically nil. Today 
the influence goes pretty deep into the membership of the ILWU. The influence 
practically covers HCLC 
that is the Civil Liberties Committee. 


I don’t say all their members are Communists, but more than half of the member- 
ship of HCLC are Communists. With the few people planted in the unions, and a 
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combination of those not in the unions, they played a very important part in the 
Democratic Party machinery in the islands. 

That concludes my statement, gentlemen. Are there any questions? 

Senator Barrerr. I just wanted to ask you one question, Congress 
man Pillion. 

When the Union was formed, if I recollect, the question of whether 
or not the new States that were to be admitted to the Union was 
discussed, and as a result it was decided that all of the new States 
would be admitted on an equal footing with the older States. Now, 
since Hawaii and Alaska have been given Territorial status, does that 

not imply two things: One, that eventually they would be granted 
statehood ; and two, that once statehood is granted to those Territories, 
they would be admitted on an equal footing oe the older States? 

Representative Prtion. In reply to the first, I do not think there 
is any implication of statehood by reason of the grant of Territorial 
status. I do not think there is any Congress that would attempt to 
bind or make the implication that statehood would follow at any time 
necessarily, even though you do give Territorial status. 

The second question, that the States would necessarily give equal 
status, does not follow, and is not necessarily so, by reason of the fact 
that the equality for States, as States, in their corporate capacities, was 
tied in with the method of selection of Senators, that by State leg’s- 
latures, where the Senators at that time were thought of as represent- 
ing the State governments against the encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon the administration of local matters or State matters. 

But we have destroyed that whole theory by adopting the 17th 
amendment, whereby our Senators are now elected by popular suffrage. 
So the theory that States should have equality of senatorial representa- 
tion is no longer tenable, no longer a valid method or means of repre- 
sentation in our United States Senate. 

As I explained in the statement, once, however, we have given state- 
hood we have a compact that we cannot deprive a State of senatorial 
representation, no matter what its size may be. Take Nevada, for 
instance. Under our Constitution, we could not deprive her of two 
senators. 

Senator CLiements. May I interrupt you at that point? If you 
could, would you want to? 

Representative Pm110on. No; you would not want to. It is not 
prac ‘tical, nor would you want to go back upon a compact. 

So the question is: Are you going to continue worsening our dispro- 
portionate representation in the Senate? Or shall we call a halt to 
it and give them representation on a population proportional basis, 
rather than upon the basis of equality as States ? 

Senator Barretr. Would you admit that if statehood were granted 
to Hawaii under those terms, they would be a second-rate State, then ? 

Representative Prion. No. I would say this, that if you grant 
Hawaii statehood now, the 48 States are second- third- fourth- and 
fifth-rate States. They stand up way beyond any other State in the 
power of suffrage. They are the ones that receive preferential treat- 
ment. 

Senator Barrerr. You did not answer my question though, Con- 
gressman. The question I asked you was this: If statehood were 
granted to Hawaii, without representation in the United States Senate 
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at all, would it then be an equal State with the other States of the 
Union? Or would it be a second-rate State ? 

Representative Pitiion. In my estimation, it would have equal 
status, and it would not be a second-rate State. They would have 
equal representation in the House, and they would have the promise of 
having senatorial representation when they reached a population 
that was the average of that represented by the balance of the Senators. 
They would have representation in the Senate when they reached the 
average of that of the people of the 48 States, and I think that 
equitable, 

Senator Barrerr. You contend that in our history there never was 
any implication that the people of various Territories were sooner or 
later to be admitted to the Union as equal States with the Original 
States? 

Representative Pinti0oN. I think it would be difficult for one Con- 
gress to bind another upon a question such as that, where Congress 
has the right to determine the admission and the conditions upon 
which a State is admitted. It would be pretty difficult for one Con- 
gress—I do not see how it could validly do so to validly make a 
promise or imply a promise that would be binding upon another 
Congress. I think Congress determines these things solely upon the 
basis of the facts as they arrive at a particular time. They are their 
own judges of that question. 

Senator BARRETT. Are we agreed that Texas could be divided into 5 
States and admitted ? 

Representative PizzaoNn. Yes, I think that is part of it. 

Senator Barrerr. When the Northwest Territory was organized, 
was it not accepted on the theory and the basis that it would be di 
vided into 4 States, and the States would be admitted to the Union 
on equal basis with the Original States ? 

Representative Prtiion. Yes, I think that is so. 

Senator Barrerr. In the ordinance of 1787 ? 

Representative Pitiion. Yes, I think that is so. 

Senator Barrerr. Is it not a fact that all through our history, any 
acquisition that this country made was predicated upon the premise 
that the Territory would be divided into States and admitted into this 
Union on a free and equal basis with the Original States? 

Representative Punzion. I don’t know. The Virgin Islands, for in- 
stance, might require that. Have we made a promise of any kind to 
them? By giving them a promise of home rule, are we then promising 
that we will go further and give them representation as delegates / 
And by giving them that, do we go further and promise that we will 
give them statehood ? 

Senator Barrerr. I would not want to go so far as to say there has 
been any implication at all about the Virgin Islands. But I can 
tell you this. If you will look into the Louisiana Purchase, you will 
find a commitment in there in the Treaty with France that that area 
would be divided into separate States, and that the citizens of that area 
would be accorded all the rights and prerogatives of the citizens of the 
Original States, and that the States when they were so formed would 
be admitted into the Union on a free and equal basis with the Original 
States. 

Representative Prttion. Well, I do not know whether the treaty 
made by the President and approved by the Senate, ratified by the 
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Senate, would be binding upon the House, for instance, if they were 
not parties to that treaty. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, they so considered it, anyway. The States 
are there now, and we are not going to change them. 

Representative Pinion. I think Congress pays a great deal of at- 
tention to the acts of preceding Congresses. But they are not neces- 
sarily binding. 

Senator Barrerr. I think you will find that there is a similar treaty 
with Mexico. 

Representative Prtiion. T grant you that there are a number of oc- 
casions on which the administration or some parts of it have more or 
less held out promises. 

Senator Barrerr. Well, the fact of the matter is, I think, from the 
early days of the Republic down to the present time, that it has been 
consistenly the theory upon which we have set up this country of 
ours, and it has been the uniform practice. And never, so far as I 
know, except in the debates, the original debates, has there ever been 
any intimation that any State would be admitted to the Union with- 
out equal representation in the United States Senate, and in the House, 
too. 

Representative Pitiion. But, of course, the 17th amendment was 
ratified in 1913. And we have had no States enter since that time. 
That is where the change was made. That is where the whole theory 
was changed from that of répresentation by States and for States 
alone. We got to the point where the Senators now represent not 
States but the people of the States, which is altogether foreign and 
different from the theory under which equality of representation in the 
Senate was granted originally to the States—a complete change in our 
thinking, in our theory. 

Senator CLemMents. You have opposed the 17th amendment ? 

Representative Pruxion. Not necessarily. I realize the injustices 
that took place under it. But I am making the point that we have 
changed our whole theory, without my wanting to go back to the old 
method of choosing Senators. 

Senator Clements. I am glad to hear you say that you would not 
necessarily oppose it. 

I do not want to belabor that question relative to either second-class 
citizenship, which you did not go into, or second-class States. But if 
Hawaii was admitted into the Union as a State, on anything less than 
what other States had been admitted into the Union on, since the 
original 13 colonies, would it not make of it a second-class State? 

Representative Prtion. No, not in my estimation. 

Senator CLements. Well, in relations ship to the other States on the 
dates they came in, would it not make of it a second-class State ? 

Representative Pittion. I will say this: Would the injustice be 
greater to Hawaii by denying senatorial representation to 477,000 per- 
sons temporarily, until they reach an average of, say, 800,000, when 
they would receive one, eile my proposal, or is the injustice greater 
to the people of the 48 States when you grant to 477,000 persons the 
senatorial representation and the right to elect a President, that is now 
enjoyed by 3,200,000 inhabitants, as part of the 48 States? Now, 
which is the greater injustice? In my estimation, the greater injus- 
tice would be to grant them statehood, with two Senators and the 
attendant powers that go with that. 
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Senator Clements. The question I ask you I would apply equally 
to Alaska, as with Hawaii. Both Alaska and Hawaii today have con 
siderably more population than a good many States at the time they 
came into this Union. ‘That is what prompted me to ask you that 
question. 

Since they came in, under an equal arrangement, from the 15th on 
down to the 48th, would it not make both of these Territories, when 
they came in, second-class, if they did not have the same representation 
n the House and the Senate as did those that preceded them into the 
Union ¢ 

Representative Prion. Well, it is not a question of the appellation 
of “second-class.” Itisacase of fundamental rights of suffrage, which 
are so basic to our representative form of Government. Now, the 
question of whether I am called a second-class citizen is purely an emo- 
tional situation. And we act so often on a question of emotion. But 
the primary and the basic problem is that of representation, not of 
whether I feel hurt or slighted because I may be referred to as a 
second-class citizen, or because I feel hurt that I do not have senatorial 
representation, even though I am not necessarily deserving of it, or 
necessarily entitled to it. That is the question, the question of justice 
first, and the emotional matters ought to come second. 

Senator CLiements. On the basis of equality of opportunity, we 
should not have any second-class citizenship. 

Representative Prution. That is right. But on the other hand, if 
New York States has 15 million inhabitants, with only two Senators to 
protect their interests, are they not second-class citizens, if you come 
along and say, “We will give a new State or 2 new States having a 
total of 600,000 people 4 Senators, with the resulting power in the 
election of a President, along with the election of a Senator”? Are we 
not making more or less second-class citizens out of the people in the 
more populous States ¢ 

Senator CLements. Did we not make that decision in the founding 
of our country ¢ 

Representative Pmiion. Yes, we did. But then we reversed our 
decision, Senator, in my estimation, when the 17th amendment was 
adopted. That changed the whole theory. That, of course, is the 
crux of our situation. 

Senator CLements. At the same time, neither you nor I are going to 
advocate the changing of the 17th amendment. 

Representative Prion. No. I am not going to advocate it. But 
l am trying to keep our situation from getting worse, and more dis- 
proportionate. 

Senator CLiements. I want to tell you I have enjoyed your testimony 
here this morning. I might not agree with all of it, but I have enjoyed 
it very much. 

Representative Pinion. Thank you. 

Senator Barretrr. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

The Cuarrman. Congressman Miller 

Congressman Miller is Chairman of the corresponding committee 
in the House, Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Ve are delighted to have you here, Congressman, to make a state- 
ment on this bill proposing statehood for Hawaii. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. A. L. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Representative Minter. Thank you, Senator Butler. I will be brief 
and to the point, dispensing with any detailed explanation. I am 
sorry that I do not have a prepared statement, but I hope that you 
will allow me to make a few statements from the remarks I made in 
the House on March 9, relative to statehood for Hawaii. 

You have just heard John Pillion, a colleague of mine, speak on 

tatehood for Hawaii and the 17th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. I know Mr. Pillion to be a fine, sincere, hardwork- 
ing, outstanding Member of Congress. He is a member of my com- 
mittee and I can give you a first-hand view of outstanding work. I 
know he is sincere in his remarks relative to statehood. 

First, I think we should get this one major thought in mind. And 
that is simply this—just because the Communists favor statehood for 
Hawaii, it does not mean those who might favor statehood for Hawaii 
are in sympathy with the Communists. That, of course, is not true. 
Nor does it mean that those who oppose statehood are necessarily anti- 
Communists. This line of reasoning has quite often been miscon- 
strued—not only by the general public, but also by the committees 
studying the situation. 

I am reminded that these controversial subjects—and Hawaii can be 
classified as such—need honest and sincere discussion. When the bill 
was before my committee, it was my vote that brought the bill out 
and made it possible for the House to consider the bill which eventu: ally 
passed the House by a wide margin. My father, who is past 90, fre- 
quently told me in heated discussions with him, to remember that a 
pancake never gets so flat that. it doesn’t have two sides. I think it is 
au pretty good philosophy to follow here—that in these discussions 
there are always two sides. 

There are some in the House and on this side of the Capitol, who feel 
that Hawaii ought to have another investigation and feel that the 
question has not been thoroughly discussed. Let me point out that 
since 1935, there have been five congressional committees that have 
investigated the subject for Hawaii in Hawaii. During that time, 
some 31 Members of Congress visited the islands for these inves- 
tigations. 

As for the theory that the question has not been ‘thoroughly dis- 
cussed, you will note that more than 600 witnesses have appeared 
and more than 4,000 pages of testimony have been taken. Of the 600, 
550 stated they favored statehood for Hawaii. 

It would seem from all of the hearings that have been held, that the 
record is complete. It is available for examination. Virtually every- 
thing to be known about Hawaii has been said over and over again 
during the hearings which have been held. The social, political, 
cultural, and economic structures have been subjected to an examina- 
tion that was unheard of for the other 29 territories when they were 
candidates for statehood. 

I understand Hawaii has tried 17 times since 1903 to be admitted as 
a State. Since that time, both major parties have supported its state- 
hood bid. The population of Hawaii and its standard of living has 
steadily increased and is continuing to do so and this in itself speaks 
loudly for action by Congress to grant it statehood. 
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Now, we are faced with another question, which I feel should not be 
discussed when considering this bill. And that is the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution as proposed by two of my colleagues in the 
House, Congressman Coudert and Congressman Pillion, of New York. 
(hese fine gentlemen believe that we should change the meaning of 

e 17th amendment and not grant Hawaii two Senators. This seems 
to be rather a drastic new tep that would hardly be in line of keeping 
faith with the new territory, should it become a State. 

I sometimes wonder if it is not an attempt to hold up statehood for 
Haw aii and perhaps eventually Alaska, because of the large and grow 

g population of cur own country. We have representation based 
ol 1 population in the House and equal a ntation in the Sseacdi 
This topic was discussed at great lengths by the fathers of our great 
country. 

The population of Hawaii today is greater than any territory, 
excluding Oklahoma, when it was first admitted to the Union. These 
other States were granted two Senators and a proportionate number 
for the House. 

In the Islands, there are many races and groups—this is also true in 
respect to every State in the Union. These people receive the same 
training in the Territory’s excellent school system as our school chil 
dren receive in our public schools. They have been wholly imbued 
with the principles of Americanism in thought, word, and deed. Of 
the half-million people, 80 percent are native-born American citizens. 
IXven more significant to the future of the proposed State is the fact 
that 99.2 percent of all the school children of the Territory are native 
born American citizens and the attendance at the schools in Hawaii 
exceeds the average ratio in the United States. This, I firmly believe, 
completely refutes the argument that the people are ignorant. 

Now, as to taxes and to whether they are self-supporting. Ha 
waiians pay income taxes in the Federal Treasury amounting to an 
average of $138 million a year. Some of the programs which they are 
under inelude social security, unemployment compensation, the mini 
mum-wage law, the Taft-Hartley Act, the farm program, and sel 
tive service. They get Federal loans and the veterans receive benefit 

If Hawaii is admitted as a new State, they will have 2 Senators and 
1 Representative. They will elect their own governor and will not be 
sub ‘ected to the restraint sometimes imposed on territories. They 
will be able to refine their own sugar on the Islands and will not need to 
come to Congress for approval of legislation. 

The economic and cultural progress of Hawaii has been distin 
guished. The University of Hawaii is an educational institution of 
the highest standard and it has adopted many of our customs and all 
of our standards. I understand that in the next couple of years, it 
football team will play my State university team. As a Territory, 
Hawaii has adopted in full the recommendations of the American Bar 
Association to respect the requirements for admission to the bar. The 
standard is high. The laws which the Legislature of Hawaii has con 
sistently enacted have been progressive and wise laws. Proof of that 
statement is that while Congress has the power to veto any law passed 
by the Territory, such veto power has never been used in the 52 years 
Hawaii has been a part of the United States. 

There are some, of course, who hesitate about bringing in Hawaii 
as a State because of their fear of subversive activities on Hawaii. I 
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think some of those who fear that should understand that in the new 
constitution, you will find these words: 

No person who advocates or who aids or belongs to any party, organization, 
or association which advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov 
ernment of the State of Hawaii or of the United States shall be qualified to hold 
any office of trust or profit under the State constitution. 

And the recent conviction of some known Communists in Hawaii, I 
think, bears additional evidence that the Hawaiian people and the 
courts are not in sympathy with communistic activities. 

Of course, there are Communists in Hawaii. We have Communists 
in the United States. They are sort of a sore, like a sore thumb, that 
sometimes we wish we could eliminate. We will probably not do it 
by legislation, but it does seem that the Territory of Hawaii has laid 
down in their new constitution certain requirements that will curb 
the activities of the Communists perhaps as effectively, or maybe more 
so, than we do here in the United States. 

The Hawaiians have fought for their rights—the rights that you 
and I enjoy. They were quick to join the various branches of the 
service and established an excellent war record. Not only were the 
men in service loyal, but the War Department says that not a single 
case of sabotage by a Hawaiian civilian was reported during World 
War II. The 100th Infantry Battalion and the 442d combat team 
from Hawaii, composed of so-called Japanese-Americans, together 
formed what has been described by Gen. Mark Clark as the “most 
decorated unit in the entire military history of the United States.” 
The Hawaiian battle casualties in the Korea fighting are more than 
three times, percentagewise, than those of the United States. 

They have fought bravely for their rights and they know the im- 
portance of their rights. One of those viiied is to vote. In 1952, 87.49 
percent of the registered voters went to the polls; this is for the ¢ ity 
and county of Honolulu. For the Territorial officers, it was 87.6 per- 
cent; a much better percentage than many of our States. Not only 
is their voting record outstanding, but with a population of a half- 
million people, they contributed more revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment than many States of the Union. 

We must remember that Hawaii was a free and independent Re- 
public before it became a Territory of the United States Government 
by mutual agreement in 1900. They became a Territory with the 
understanding they would be given statehood just as soon as they were 
ready for it. ‘All facts point to their readiness. 

While Hawaii is 2,000 miles from the United States, modern-day 
communications and transportation places it closer to Washington 
than New York was to Washington when it first became the Capital. 

It is noted that 103 years ago, Daniel Webster, as a Member of the 
21st Congress, found no bar to the admission of California. Now, 
a century later, it seems there should be no bar to the admission of 
Hawaii into the United States. The people have adopted a typical 
American society and American ideals and traditions. There is no 
question but what it can be self-supporting and continue to make 
contributions to the Federal Treasury. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will report 
the bill favorably, after a thorough and clear discussion, and that in 
due time the Congress of the United States will take the necessary 
action to see that Hawaii does become one of the States of the Union. 
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I think she has earned her spurs and will prove to be a definite asset 
to our Nation. And this country will be fulfilling the promises that 

e did make, and we will be able to refute some of the propaganda 
oa out by Communist countries that we have these Territorial gov- 
ernments that we refuse to recognize on ane qual status. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Congressman Miller. That 
was a splendid statement, I think. Iam sorry we kept you waiting so 
long, but we appreciate it all the more. 

Representative Mitter. Glad to be here and make my small 
contribution. 

The Cuarman. I trust that you or Congressman Saylor will give 
us the vote of the House on the bill. 

Representative Mritier. Congressman Saylor is here. He handled 
the hearings in the subcommittee, was very active on the floor when 
the bill was considered, and I am sure is prepared to make a contri- 
bution to the committee. 

The CHarrman. Congressman Saylor, we are very glad to have you 
here. We will not burden you long, but we do appreciate tremen- 
dously your being here to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Representative Sartor. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity otf “PP aring before your a ae of the Senate to urge 
the adoption | ry this committee and by the Senate of the United 
States of an act enabling Hawaii to become the 49th State of the 
Union. 

I would like first to direct my remarks to some of the comments 
made by Mr. Pillion, my colleague from the House. 

Mr. Pillion has stated nothing before this committee in his state- 
ment this morning that he did not present to the House, both to the 
subcommittee, of which he is a member, that handled this bill, and 
to the full committee, which considered it, and to the House, and 
he made the same arguments on the floor of the House. 

The Cuarrman. And what was the vote on the floor of the House? 

Re ‘presentative Sartor. The vote on the floor of the House was 274 
to 138 in favor of the bill admitting Hawaii to statehood. 

lirst, the argument with regard to equality and attempting to deny 
the new State of Hawaii two United States Senators and their pro 
portionate number of Congressmen, clearly indicates to me, with due 
deference to Mr. Pillion and his background and ability, a complete 
ignorance of the fundamental principles and the history of the con- 
stitutional convention of the United States. Anyone who has ever 
studied the minutes of the constitutional convention will realize that 
when our representative form of Government of two Houses was 
inaugurated, it was the first time in history that a Republic was 
formed with two Houses. And if it would not have been that the 
small States were given equal representation in one of those Houses, 
we would not have had a United States of America. And in an 
effort to arrive at a compromise and set up 177 years ago this great 
Government of ours, it was determined that every State should have 
in one body equal representation. And realizing that there would 
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be large and small States, among the original 13, the founding fath- 
ers, looking forward to the fact that this country was expected to 
grow, provided that in the other body there would be representation 
by population. And so the great State of New York, which is rep- 
resented by Mr. Pillion, has nothing to fear. Because the 10-odd 
millions of people or 15 millions of people that live in the State of 
New York have their representation in the House of Representatives. 

The House is privileged to fix its own number and has fixed that 
number at 435. And because of the shifts in population as the result 
of the last census, the great State of New York lost one. The great 
State of Pennsylvania lost three. But that still has not affected the 
fact that the State of Pennsylvania and the State of New York still 
have men in the House to represent them. 

And so, when this new State of Hawaii is taken in, I want it to be 
taken in just as the other 48 States have been taken in. I want it 
to be taken in with two United States Senators and the same number 
of Representatives that they will be entitled to based upon our popu- 
iation, as every other State in the Union. I do not want to have any 
lirst-, second-, third-, or fourth-class States. I want to have the sister- 
hood of States, and all equal. And I sincerely believe that Mr. Pil- 
lion is trying to read into history something that is not there in his 
stating that when the 17th amendment was adopted to our Constitu- 
tion, changing the manner in which the Representatives of the Senate 
were elected, it cena the purpose and idea in back of equal repre- 
sentation in one body of the United States Congress. 

Now, Mr. Pillion also stated that he did not believe that Territorial 
status implied eventual statehood. 

I told Mr. Pillion when he left that I was sorry he was not going 
to stay, because I was going to comment very seriously about his 
speech. Mr. Pillion does not realize that the United St: tes Supreme 
Court on many occasions has held that Territorial status is embryonic 
statehood. And when the United States Senate, in establishing a 
Territory by treaty or otherwise, has determined that there will be 
added to our country a new section of land to be called a Territory, by 
that very treaty they have bound the Congress of the United States 
to admit at some time to statehood that Terr itory. And we have had 
29 States admitted to the United States as a result of treaties by our 
Senate, and those 29 States are now a part of the 48. 

The Cratrman. Is it true, Congressman, that there are only two 
areas that have Territorial status now that are eligible for statehood? 

Representative Savior. That is correct. Now, we have, in addition 
to the 48 States, 2 Territories, the Territory of Hawaii and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. All of the other lands in which live American citizens, 
which are not States or Territories, are known as our possessions. And 
the Virgin Islands, which was referred to by Mr. Pillion, has never had 
the status of a Territory. Puerto Rico has never had the status of a 
Territory. Guam has never had the status of a Territory, nor has 
American Samoa. So that the only two sections of land in the world 
which have the status of Territories of the United States are Alaska 
and Hawaii. And I say that Hawaii, in the years in which it has 
enjoyed Territorial status, has proven, not only to me but, I am satis- 
fied, to the people of the country that they have earned statehood. 

I think, if you will study the history of the United States, you will 
find that States have grown not when they enjoyed Territorial status, 
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but States have matured after they have been admitted to the sister- 
hood of Sates. And I look forward to favorable action by this com- 
mittee and favorable action by the United States Senate in saying 
that Hawaii has fully performed every requirement that has ever 
been required by the United States Government of any Territory in 
he history of these United States. It has served longer as a Terri- 
tory than any other Territory that has ever been admitted to statehood. 
(nd, having fulfilled every requirement that has ever been asked by 
any State before its admission, I believe that it should be admitted. 

It is interesting to note that, if you will study the history of the 
other States, the same arguments being made against the admission 
of Hawaii to statehood are being now made or have been made in the 

ast by the representatives of the then States against the enlargement 
of our country. 

I am happy to say that I come from a State that has had a record 

ince the founding of our country, that has always been in favor of 
admitting others to statehood. Iam happy to say that I can speak 
for our present delegation in the House of Representatives and say 
that regardless of party, when the vote came up on this issue they 
voted for Hawaiian statehood; that the two United States Senators 
from the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have both indicated 
to me that they are in favor of statehood. And I know that in my 
congressional district this is one of the things which has caused more 
people to stop and talk to me, people who up until that point it has 
not been my pleasure to know. They have stopped me and intro- 

luced themselves to me and congratulated me for taking the part which 
{ have in urging statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

As to Mr. Pillion’s statement that because there is a strike in 
Hawaii at the present time the *y should not be admitted to statehood, 
Mr. Pillion comes from an area which has been tied up just as often if 
not more so by strikes, involving the large industry which is in his 
congressional district, namely, steel. And yet I have not heard any- 
one say that because certain member who are associated with the Com- 
munist Party are associated with unions that have to do with the 
steel industry, we should ever disbar the State of New York, or any 
other State that has had a strike. 

[ sincerely believe that the people of Hawaii, by their standing up 
snd being counted, and the jury system which we have, and having 
convicted these known members of the Communist Party under the 
Smith Act, have shown that they are true Americans, and that they 
should look to the words of the man who I am satisfied knows more 
about communism and more about the threats of communism and sub 
versive groups to America than any other one individual, J. Edgar 
Hoover, when he states that communism in the islands is on the decline. 
Nobody for a minute would deny that there are not Communists in the 
islands. There are. They are known. But there are Communists in 
the State of New York. ‘There are Communists in the District of Co 
‘umbia. But this country under which we operate is not going to be 
stopped from growing just because we have some few who do not love 
and apprec iate what we have in this country. 

And I sincerely hope that that argument will not be paid any atten- 
tion to by the members of your committee. 


36061—54—pt. 2——26 
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I urge, Senator Butler, that this committee, at its earliest moment, 
take favorable action upon statehood for the great Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Congressman Saylor. That 
was a splendid statement. And I am sure that it will have considerable 
weight as a part of our record. Thank you very much. 

The hearings will continue at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

We stand in recess now. 

(Whereupon, at 12:22 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


The Cuarmnman. The meeting will come to order. 
Congressman Aspinall of Colorado will be our first witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Re presenti itive Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for 
permitting me to come before this committee and speak in support 
of the proposition of immediate statehood for the Territory of Hawaii. 

I supported the House bill and feel that I am inclined to support any 
measure which contains similar provisions. 

I was the only member of the minority party who saw fit to report 
out the bill for statehood for Hawaii from the full committee to the 
House for consideration. However, an eXamination of the final roll- 
call on statehood for Hawaii will show that most of the members of the 
minority party of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs do support statehood for Hawaii. 

The ¢ " \IRMAN. I think we will have about the same situation here 
if, as. when we get to a vote. 

Re] resentative AspInALL. | would not doubt it, Mr. Chairman. 
Some of owr colleagues are in the habit of tying more than one piece 
of legislation together, and that is understandable. 

I have given a great deal of consideration to the question of state- 
hood for Hawaii. I feel it is not only to the benefit of our fellow 
citizens of Hawaii, but it is also to the benefit of the mother country 
that thes » people he brought into the Union in full citizenship with 
the rest of the people. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you visited the islands? 

Senicemnen AsptInaLuL. I have not visited the islands of Hawaii. 
It has been my good fortune, however, during a great deal of my life 
to cate history and to pay special attention to the American insular 
possessions, as they are designated, and I feel that I have a pretty good 
understanding of what is involved. 

The CuarrmMan. It has been brought out in the testimony to date 
that the only offshore areas that are eligible for consideration for 
statehood are Hawaii and Alaska. Puerto Rico is not a Territory. 
The Virgin Islands is not a Territory. Guam is not a Territory. In 
fact. the only two are Wigaies and Hawaii. 

Represent itive ASPINALL. I agree with the chairman’s statement 
wholeheartedly, and it is my understanding of our political eavetep: - 
ment so far that that is unquestionably true, and no other area o 
shore has a right even to contemplate statehood status at this time. 
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There has been some discussion in our committee to the effect that 
ecause of the fact that Hawaii is an offshore area, the people of the 
slands shoul | be denied statehood. Persons lly, l see no logic to th: at 
argument. As I read history, no country which has ever taken upon 
itself leadership in the world of its time, and has denied to the people 
who came under its control the possibility of developing and growing 
with the mother country itself, has long lasted, which leads me to 
believe, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that the best 
way for a country to become stagnant and to decline is to refuse to 
share with those who have a right to the privileges which bind people 
together. 

(he CuamMan. Your House vote was pretty positive. 

Representative AsprnaLi. The House vote was positive in favor of 
statehood for Hawaii, and I might advise the chairman that I believe 
hat if the legislation which provides statehood for Alaska should 
ome before the House, it will be equally as favorable toward that 

irea, although they are not similar problems at this time. 

The Cuarrman. No; they are different. 

Just for my own edificaticn, do you have any way of judging the 
voter sentiment in Colorado, not Democratic or Republican, but just 
the voter sentiment ? 

Representative Asprnatu. I would not attempt to judge the par- 
tisanship angle of it, Mr. Chairman, but I would say at least 4 out of 
every 5 voters, regardless of any party membe rship, at the present 
time favor statehood, not only for Hawaii but also for Alaska. I know 
the chairman will understand the reason for that, because he, too, 
comes from a western area where we still are in a period of more or 
less pioneer development. 

I think that is ' all that I have to say, except that I do support the 
proposition wholeheartedly 

The CuarmMan. We are ‘glad to have you here. 

Representative Asprnaty. Thank you very much. 

The CuHatmrMan. The committee will be in recess for a few minutes. 

(Brief recess. ) 

The Cuamman. Congressman Engle, we are glad to have you here, 
und I want you to know that the members of the minority have been 
advised and have approved the idea of your testifying before the 
chairman. Weare making arecord. It is going to be printed. I can 
assure you every member of the committee will read it before we hol d 
our executive session of the committee on this matter. I do not know 
just when that will be, but your testimony will be valuable 
there. 

We had your companion from New York, Mr. Pillion, wrt , orning, 


4 


} ‘ 
LO nave 1n 


ancl he listed seven other Members of the House that he thought would 
want to appear. Only one of them is in tow1 , and he meant not want 
to appear. That is one reason we were looking around trying to fill 


up our schedule for the afternoon. 
You may proceed with any statement that you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Representative Enoir. Mr. Chairman, whether or not the distin- 
aaa Senators, who I know are all very busy, read my remarks, I am 
glad to be recorded, as I have been many times, in favor of Hawaiian 
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statehood. I hope if they do nothing more, at least they count my 
name among those who vigorously and sincerely support the objec- 
tive of Hawaiian statehood. 

L have thought a good deal about it, and I have come to the con- 
clusion, Mr. Chairman, that we have no sensible alternative to State- 
hood for Hawaii. When we were out in the Pacific in 1947, Secretary 
Krug and a portion of our committee went over to the Far East, and 
Mr. Farrington was along with us. We had a consultation with 
General MacArthur, and as ranking legislator on that trip I was desig- 
nated to ask the General some questions. Whatever disagreements 
have arisen since as to some of the General's ideas about the Far East, 
we have to concede that he has a profound knowledge of the problems 
in the Far East, and his view carries great weight. 

I asked him this question at that time. I said, “General, do you 
believe that Hawaii should be admitted as a State of the Union?” 

He said that he did. I asked him why. He said that for all prac- 

cal purposes, Hawaii was a part of the Pacific coast from the stand- 
alee of national defense, that it was inseparable from the Pacific 
coast in the concept of the defense of the Pacific, and that any action 
taken by our Government which tended to draw Hawaii closer into the 
American Union and make it a part of our Union tended to strengthen 
the periphery of the United States, of which Hawaii was an insep 
arable part; that there was no escape from that. So, he concluded, 
we should move in the direction of making Hawaii a part of our system 
of States. 

In this modern era of warfare in which we move great distances ~ ct 
very short cat of time, Hawaii is no longer to be thought of : 
far-away island, but really as a part of the Pacific coast itself. 

Our alternative is absolute freedom, because it is unconscionable for 
us to continue to tax the people of Hawaii without voting representa- 
tion in the Congress. It is against every precedent in American 
history. 

We fought a Revolutionary War over just exactly that same prin 
ciple. We cannot continue to hold them in a colonial or Territorial 
status and continue to tax them, continue to treat them as a subservient 
area in the American system without voting representation. 

We have to move in one direction or the other. It is either absolute 
freedom for Hawaii, or it is the absolute equality and statehood. TI can 
see no intervening status that is compatible with any principle in 
American history. 

What are we going to do about it? I think we have already com- 
mitted ourselves historically to give them statehood, but whether we 
have or not—and I think that is a question that is to be resolved in the 
affirmative, but whether we have or not, what alternatives do we have? 
I was prepared at the last session in the alternative to give Hawaii 
either absolute statehood or independence. My friend, Joe Farring- 
ton, said, “No, don’t do that. We are not ready for that desperate 
measure yet.” 

But I cannot read the Declaration of Independenc e, I cannot read 
the history of this country, written up in Time magazine last week in 
celebration of our Fourth of July, and believe that we are doing right 
by these people when we continue to tax them, continue to govern them, 
when they have attained every important requirement for ‘independent 
government. That is why I have supported Hawaiian statehood. 
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I might say to you, Senator, that I come from California, and if 
there is any prejudice racially in California—and I know this point 
is great weight over here in the Senate—if there is any prejudice 
California racially, it is an oriental prejudice. It resulted in the 

( nese Exclusion Act. The Chinese came into California, as you 


know, in great numbers shortly after the gold rush in 1848 and 1549, 
They brought in « heap labor. Asa consequence of that, there orTrew 


pin California a prejudice against orientals resulting in our Oriental 
Exclusion Act. 

We developed a prejudice ag 
do truck gardening and farming at depressed wages. I grew up in 
atmosphere. I had very little use for the Japanese, even prior 

» the attack on Pearl Harbor. I was a member of the California 

State Senate in 1943, and prior to that, for 914 years I had been a 
uting attorney In my home county. When I went to the State 
he alien land law in California 


ainst Japane e, who used to come in 


ate, I wrote some amendments to t 
it, really put some teeth in it. Those amendments to the alien 
land law were subsequently knocked out by the supreme court of 


California on the ground that they were unconstitutional. 

Phen I came back here and got into this question of Hawaiian stat 
od. I went with Joe Farrington in 1947 over to Hawaii. and on 
the way over, on that airplar e, IT told Joe Farrington very frankly 

that I had orave doubts about this whole business of Hawatian state 
ood. because of the Japanese population in Hawaii. I was not very 
ippy about that, a good deal on the same erounds, I think, that 
of our colleagues in this body have expressed some unhappi 
ness about it. I suspect that I gave that question as intense a scrutiny 
a anybody ha ever elven 1t. ] really looked those Japanese over. I 
looked for disloyalty. I looked for block voting. I looked for an 
oriental cohesion as against oecidentals. 

When I] got all through. I tossed the whole business right over my 
houlder, and I said: “It is all bunk. It does not exist, and it should 
ot be a bar to these people having statehood.” 

I am just giving that as my personal testimony, because I truly 
believe, Senator, that if there is anybody who ever went over there 
ho had ag 
It was completely dissolved, not only by m 
people over there, but by my association with the members of that 

a ipanese regimental combat team, the most decorated outfit in the last 
war, in the Second World War. The Japanese from the Hawaiian 
Islands made a distinguished war record. 

In addition to that, I thought after talking to General MacArthur 
it might be a very good thing for us to have a few people out there 
n the Pacifie who could interpret us a little bit to the people in the 
Far East and interpret the Far East to us, a half-way step. Japan 
would never have bombed Pearl Harbor if Japan had known the 
kind of reaction that she would have gotten in this country, if she 
had understood the fundamentals of American psychology. 

In the next 25 or 50 years, as we go forward in this country, the 
most profound interests of our country will be involved in the Far 
East; it is more and more important that we understand the think 
ing of those people. Because they are oriental, they think differently 
than we do. 


enuine concern about the so ipanese que ti n. I had it 
] 


ny association with those 
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Having loyal Americans over there—and they are indisputably 
loyal—to have them interpret the Far East to us, even in the Con- 
gress, would be very helpful. I have had fellows saying we might 
end up with a Japanese Senator. I say, “What of it, if he is a good 
American?” We have two colored C ongressmen in the House of 
Representatives. We have Latin Americans. We have Italians. We 
have Poles. We have everybody else. Let’s not be shaking about 
that, provided they are good Americans. 

It certainly would not be harmful to us if we had men who under- 
stood oriental psychology, telling us something about how the Orient 
would react to something we did. Maybe we would not fall into the 
same kind of mistakes that we had before; at least I hope not. 

In summary then, I say we have no honorable alternative except 
complete freedom or statehood. Complete freedom is unthinkable in 
view of the military facts. So it must be statehood. 

The Cuairman. You have made a splendid statement, Congress- 
man Engle, and you have added something new that we have not had 
before. We have had a good many witnesses, but we have not had 
General MacArthur’s opinion e xpressed before. 

Have you talked with him since then, in later years ? 

Representative Encie. No, I have not, but I have no reason to be- 
lieve that he has changed his mind. His views on the point were 
reported to our committee at the time, and have ben constantly re- 
ferred to since. If there had been any deviation in his view, I think 
it would have been expressed. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. It is a genuine pleasure to have you here to make 
this statement, and it is a valuable one for the record. 

Representative Ener. It is very kind of you to listen to me, and 
IT again appreciate your person: al call. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Congressman. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 2:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Tues- 
day, July 7, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
W whington, dD. 7 

The committee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in the committee 
room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Hugh 
Butler (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman) ; Thomas H. 
Kuchel, California; Russell B. Long, Louisiana; and George A. 
Smathers, Florida. 

The (CHAIRMAN. The hearing will come to order. 

Congressman Howard W. Smith, from the Eig! 
District of Virginia, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD W. SMITH, A UNITED STATES REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


ith Congressional 


Representative Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I opposed the enactment of 
the bill for admission of Hawaii into statehood in the House, and spoke 
against it there. My views are a matter of record in the Congressional 
Record. I am opposed to the bill for various reasons, and I will 
mention the four that I particularly want to stress, any one of which I 
feel ought to at least temporarily delay the passage of this bill. 

[ suspect I cannot say anything new, and perhaps it is presumptuous 
of me to take up the time of your committee. 

The Cuairman. There has really been a lot said on this subject in 
the last several years. 

Representative Smirn. Yes; and I suppose pretty repetitious. I 
will present my views very briefly, with your indulgence. 

The CHarrmMan. We will be glad to have them. 

Representative Smrru. Primarily I am opposed to admission of 
offshore territories to the Union. Our whole history has been of a 
tight statehood of States on the continent. When we set the precedent 
of going off the continent, 2,000 miles away, to incorporate another 
State, I think it opens the door to things that might happen when all 
of us have passed away. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, I think it has a very important effect on the makeup of 
the United States Senate. Sometimes the legislation over here is 
pretty close. When you put two new Senators on, you may change 
the whole trend of legislation in the Senate, particularly with refer- 
ence to treaty matters. And it should not be forgotten that with the 
small population of a place like Hawaii that the people of Hawaii 
would have many times the voice in the United States Senate of great 
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States like New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and California. In 
other words, in California, let us Say, | be lie ve the propo! rtion is th: it 
one Hawalian would have the voice of 17 American citizens of 
California. 

[ think it is dangerous. I have always been disturbed—and I have 
been in Congress for 22 years now—about the Communist situation in 
Hawaii. I just think—and a great many Americans think with me 
that when you admit Hawaii to the Union you may make Harry 
Bridges a dictator of that State. That is pretty serious. 

The Cuatrman. Some of us still hope that the Department of Jus 
tice will make good on their threat to overtake Harry and deport him. 

Representative Smirua. Senator, I am coming to that. I believe it 
is 15 vears that the United States, with all its supposed power at home 
and abroad, hs as been trying to de port one € ommunist alien from this 
country unsuccessfully. The grounds are there, they have been 
proven, and yet by some hook or crook, some technicality of the law, 
this great, power ful Government has not been able to dispos se of this 
alien. If you make Hawaii a State, that adds to that power. I do 
not think anybody disputes that the economic life of Hawaii is in 
the hands of Bridges’ unions in those islan: Is. In fact. thev demon- 
strated it just a few weeks ago when they tied up all the shipments 
there for a time. TI think we ought to think about that a lone time 
and know how that pla ‘e IS coing to be operated before we put Bridges 
ine omplet e control of a State in the Union. 

I think I have stated three of the reasons, and I now state the last 
one, and state it not with any hesitancy because I think this situation 
is serious enough for people who have convictions to speak them truth- 
fully, and I am speaking of the racial composition of the population 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

I know it is considered very bad form to mention race, and one is 
considered out of date and old-fashioned if he has any ideas that this 
country is still America for Americans and is the country built by 
the Caucasian race. Do not let us forget it, and I am not afraid to 
say it. I was criticized very strongly in the House ig saying it. 

I do not undertake to give these figures accurately, but they are 
close to accurate. For those combined islands, the figures I have show 
that, excluding aliens, they had a population of approximately 400,- 
000. Of that population, only 16.5 percent are of the Caucasian race. 
And in the figures that I had—and T am sure you have gotten them in 
your record—the tre nd of population showed that the Caucasian popu- 
lation in the Hawaiian Ts ‘lands was decreasing rather than increasing; 
and while it was, 1950, 17.5 percent, in 1951 it was only 16.5 percent. 

I think that is a pretty serious thing. We have never had a State 
admitted into the Union that was not predominantly Caucasian. I say 
this without any prejudice to any race. It is just that we are an 
American race and we are not a Chinese race, and that is all there is to 
it. I donot want the Chinese to have a State of the Union over here, 
and T do not want to have a State of the Union over there. I would 
be glad to get out of China and a few other places over in that area 
and come back home and tend to some of our own business. 

I will complete my statement by saying this: We had an argument 
in the House that both parties have endorsed statehood for Hawaii 
in the platforms. Senator, you know how platforms are written. 
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[hey are written in the proverbial smoke-filled rooms. And some- 
body says it is a good thing to put this plank in the platform because 
it will get us so many votes for the Democrats or the Republicans in 
such-and-such an area or with such-and-such a minority group. But 
the American people do not know anything about what is written into 
those platforms. 

[ am talking about the man in the street, the general population. 
{nd what is written into the Democratic platform—and I am a 
Democrat—makes very little difference to me in what action I take 
on the floor of the House, because I know that those platforms are 
written without very much consideration for what the American 
people are really thinking. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I apologize for trespassing on your time. 

ap _ iate your courtesy in hearing me. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are ve ry we ‘lcome over here to make a state- 
ment, Congressman Smith, and regardless of the position you take, 
because our committee, like the committee in the House, is pretty 
evenly divided, and we are hearing both sides fully. I do not know 
what the final action will be. In the House, you reported the bill 
out and passed it on the floor. I do not recall the vote. Do you recall 
what it was in the House? 

Representative Smirn. Joe knows. How much was it? 

Mr. Farrtneron. About 2 to 1. 

The CHatrMan. Well, thank you very much, Congressman Smith. 

Senator SMatruers. I wish to introduce Mr. English. I talked to 
Senator Kuchel, who happens to be caught in the chair, and he said 
he wanted to come over because this witness is a constituent of his, 
and also Senator Dworshak said he would come over, or would like 
to come. 

The oe in. We will get word to them again, right away. 

Your name is Richard English, and you are here to speak your 
views on S. 49, a » bill proposing statehood for Hawaii? 

Senator Sx \THERS. Is it all right, Mr. Chairman, if I question this 
witness as we goalong? Ihave talked to him. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. English, will you give your full name and the 
position you hold to the reporter, and then proceed in your own way 
with whatever you wish to say on this question ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD ENGLISH, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


Mr. Eneuisu. My name is Richard English. I reside at 707 North 
Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. I am essentially a magazine and 
motion-picture writer. My magazine work is done almost entirely 
for the Saturday Evening Post. In the last 2 years I have done a 
ae of articles that pertained to communism. There have been 

, to be precise, and 1 which broke up the Hollywood Ten. I got a 
man named Edward Dymtryk to tell his story, and, then, too, I did 
an article on the Immigration De ~partment’s work in the de portation 
of aliens, largely subversive. 

Three, I did an article about communism in Hawaii. 

Four, I did an article called Mexico Clamps Down on Stalin, which 
dealt with communism in Mexico. 

I have worked for some time on matters pertaining to communism. 
When the war started I was a corre: pondent of dubious stature for 
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Collier’s in South America. I came back here and during the war 
worked for various agencies, and also had a relationship with the 
United States Coast Guard, as a lieutenant commander in their tem- 
porary Reserve. 

When I was in the Screen Writers Guild we had a lot of problems 
with communism in the guild, and I was one of many who worked 
to drive the Communists out of the Screen Writers Guild. 

Senator Smaruers. May I interrupt you there to ask were you an 
officer in the Screen Writers Guild ¢ 

Mr. Eneutsn. Yes, I was. When we beat the Commies I became a 
member of the exec utive board and was also the editor of the Screen 
Writers Guild magazine, taking over from a man named Gordon 
Kahn, who subseque ntly went to Mexico. I am currently writing a 
picture about the United States Navy for Dore Schary at MGM. I 
also happen to be one of the writers of a picture de: aling with com- 
munism in Hawaii, a picture named Big Jim McLean, which starred 
John Wayne. I think that gives my background. 

Senator Smariners. Did you say that you were one of the writers 
of this picture Big Jim McLean? That had its setting, did it not, 
in Hawaii? 

Mr. Encuisu. Yes, it was sort of a byproduct of this article I wrote 
about communism in Hawaii. I saw a good story in it and subse- 
quently wrote a picture which I sold to John Wayne, and which he 
made for Warner Bros. 

The Cuatrman. In your writings, have you ever had occasion to 
touch on the status of Bridges, who has been under orders for depor- 
tation but seems to have escaped ? 

Mr. Encutsu. Indeed I have. He is a pretty hard man to avoid. 

Senator Smaruers. Before we get into the Bridges matter, let me 
just ask this question, if I may, Mr. Chairman: How did it happen 
that vou went to Hawaii? What was the reason for your going to 
Hawaii the first time? 

Mr. Eneuisn. Well, I was in Washington writing an article for 
the Saturday Evening Post on the deportation of subversive aliens. 
As I got into the work at the Immigration Department, I found they 
did a very good job on subversives out in Hawaii and other places. I 
saw that there was a real problem there, at the same time I was get- 
ting the material here. So I began to make some inquiries to deter- 
mine whether it was an article worth taking a trip for, and subse- 
quently called the Saturday Evening Post and they said they thought 
it would be a good idea after I wound up this piece if I would go to 
Hawaii and take a look-see at what was going on out there. 

Senator Smarners. When did you go to Hawaii? 

Mr. Eneuisu. It was the very last of June of 1951, approximately 
2 years ago. 

Senator Smaruers. Is that the article that was written ? 

Mr. Chairman, do you think it is necessary to make that a part of 
the record? I do not. 

The Cuamman. No. 

Mr. Enoautsu. Yes, that is the article. 

Senator Smaruers. How long did you stay out there? 

Senator Lona. What was the title and the date of the magazine? 

The Cuairman. The article is entitled “We Almost Lost Hawaii to 
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Reds,” by Richard English, in the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 2, 1952 
Mr. Eneuisn. May I answer that my own way ? 
Doing articles, it is very strange how they vary from time to 


Some are hard to do. None are easy, but some are harder 
others. This was a pretty rough one in the sense that to do 
mest story takes a lone time. If you want to get a sensational 

:torv vou just walk in and listen to one side of the story and you have 
ib o story. Communism is nothing to take lightly, nor to ti ake fast. 
ihe trouble with commubismM 1s that the world S filled v l h people 
ho hate it. They don’t try to understand i uaaaael mis a 
1a nina uncy and must be dealt with as such, with patience. 
\o I spent about 2 or 3 weeks in Washington doing what I call my 
koround work before I went to Hawall. That is, I talked to people 


| the military that I knew, looked over the published reports of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, which had had a hearing 
there, and had done a very good job, talked to the men over in Immi- 
rration who had dealt with it, and when I felt I had picked up a back- 

ound th n Il went out. 

In other words, I had a list of about 29 people of various feelings, 
for and against, communism. I went to Hawaii and I stayed there 

pproximately 8 weeks. So I did a total of 11 weeks on the article 
before I wrote it. 

Senator SmaruHers. Did you talk with any Army and Navy people 
before you went over there ¢ 

Mr. Eneuisu. Yes, but talking with the Army and Navy is sort of 
like talking with the FBI. It is sort of a one-v ay street. They can 
ask you but you cannot ask them. But they gave me background as to 
how they felt about things. When I got there, the first thing when I 
got off the boat I had a hunch it was going to be a little rough. The 
vife and I hecked in at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. I had been there 
about 20 minutes and I got a call from a nonexistent newspaper, and 
[ assume a nonexistent reporter, who wanted to know if I was out 
there to do an article about communism. And I said, “Well, I am out 
here to do a piece about labor, and anything that pertains to it.” That 
was all. But I was slightly handicapped by the fact that 1 had just 
had this article out in the Post about what makes a Hollywood Com- 
munist. 

I ene ape, it was a difficult piece to do and do objectively 
because people in Hawaii are very nice. It is a very nice place. It 
is essentially a very small community. Honolulu is the size—I looked 
it up 2 years ago and it is approximately the size of Oklahoma City. 
These people are very rightly proud of their island and their life. 
They are also very ac ele tourist-conscious and they are embarrassed 
by bad publicity that they think affects the tourist business; for ex- 
ample e, strikes, where boats don’t sail and things like that. 

When I arrived there, I found a number of things that were going 
to make it a little ; awkward to write this piece. One, everyone wants 
to entertain you a lot and if you do not do it you look a little bit surly, 
but if you do do it you can get kind of involved and this you must 
not do. { 

So it boils down to this: First of all, obviously the ILWU was not 
anxious to see me write a piece about communism. They were afraid 
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1 might come in and part their hair. Two, the Hawaiian folks, state 
hood peop le, as the ¥ are how called, peop le le t’s say simply patrioti 
citizens, who are interested in bettering Hawaii, thought this might be 
kind of unfavorable publicity. And, three, there was a problem politi 
cally. I was going to be wrong from the beginning because the Demo 
crats were very embarrassed by the way they had been infiltrated by 
the ILWU Communist group, when they had almost seized control of 
the party. They were not anxious to see it written because they 
thought it might reflect on the coming national election. 

Four, the Republicans were not very happy because they thought if 
it reflected on statehood it might stop a chance of getting some Repub 
lican Senators. So it was one of those things that was a little awkward 
to do. 

Senator SmarHers. You did not have much cooperation, then ¢ 

Mr. Eneuisu. You get cooperation, but a lot of it is from the wrong 
sources. You see, wherever you go to write a piece there are a lot of 
people of what you might call “the far-right.” All of these people 
have a private Communist under their bed. They have someone they 
do not like, or someone that they think is : i bad person. Once in a 
while these people have a valid point to ‘eaiin But usually you run 
into two things, the complete inertia of people who know something 
and have private reasons for not wanting to talk about it, and then. 
too, over on the far-right where they wish to make a pitch. And once 
you analyze the pitch, you must disqualify them because these people 
are pre judiced. 

L might add there was one other, a fifth, obstacle in writing that 
piece on communism in Hawaii, and that is what we would loosely call 
management’s thought that finally they had things pretty much in 
status quo, and in effect they did not want anyone coming along 
juggling the boat. They said: 

This story has been done. There have been hearings, and the House Un-Amer 
ican Activities Committee had hearings. Why bother? Why not write a piec 
about the voleanos? 

Senator Smaruers. Did you form in your mind any plan of attack 
in order to develop all of the facts you wanted, or did you have a 
format, so to speak, and, if so, what was that ? 

Mr. Eneuisn. Senator, you always sort of work a circle. The first 
thing you do is consider the general perimeter of the subject. I began 
to do that in Washington. Then, too, as a writer, you need someone 
to hang your story on, a clothesline, so to speak, because you run into 
a lot of names, and the story gets jumpy on you. 

Unless you have one person and you see it through this person’s eyes 
narrativelywise it is hard to do. So the second point was to find a man 
who knew something about communism there. This means a man who 
had been a Communist and who had since broken. I found such a man 
in Jack Kawano. Kawano is genuinely a sincere and patriotic citizen 
who joined the Communist Party about 1937, had broken in 1949, and 
had just come to Washineton and given testimony to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and returned to Hawaii while I was 
there. 

Now, Kawano was important because he was a good cross-section, a 
good man to tell the story through. I will come back to him in a min- 
ute. Then, having first worked your outer circle, that is, where you 
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Xx “mined the area, then, two, you £0 in specifically. Then, three, you 

. get the fellow that is concerned. In other words, the ILWU 

You see, whenever you do an article on communism, you owe it to the 

‘ fellow to hit him head-on. You always have to give the Com- 
unist a break that normally they would not give you. You do this 

t only as a matter of moral principle but as a matter of good report- 

, Those fellows may have a slant you don’ know. There may be 

good, legitimate reason you have never thought of, because you do 

t think their way. 

(hen, as a writer, there is always your selfish hope that maybe one 
\f these known Communists is about to see the light and will come out 
nd tell his story. Then point 4, having worked with labor, in this case 
he ILWU, you then go and work with manage ment. You say, “What 
does management sa iy to this problem of the ILWU 

Then, fifth, you wind it up, you get a verhonatiale At that time you 
re ready to start writing. 

Senator SmatHers. When you were writing this story about the 
Communist movement in Hawaii, you mentioned this Kowano. Did 
vou settle on him as the man around whom this story would be built ? 

Mr. Enerisu. Yes. I looked at all the ex-Communists they had 
here, people who wanted to tell me various things. When I was in 
Hawaii. I talked to about—I have forgotten the exact number. It 
vas either 62 or 72 people. In other words, I had material from 62 
or 72 sources. It was important to me as a writer to have one who had 
he most modern story, who had left the party most recently—this 
fellow had only been out 8 or 9 months—and, one who could tell me in 
a cohesive and chronological fashion of the growth of the party there. 

Now, naturally, a big point is that the man must also be reliable 
You do not want to get some self-se Fike man who wishes to make 
noney through being an ex-Communist, one; or, two, who is Just trying 
to be put back in business. You are Mdeebed in a man’s sincerity. 

The CHatrman. I do not think it will interrupt if I ask 1 or 2 
juestions, will it 
Senator Smatuers. No, indeed. 
lhe Coarrman. How long were you in Hawaii? 

Mr. Enouisn. Approximately 8 weeks. 

The CHarrMan. And you talked with around 70 different people / 
Mr. Eneutsn. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. Did you get acquainted with labor leaders othe 
an in the ranks of the ILWU ? 

Mr. Enouisn. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you bring that out in your story 4 

Mr. Enouisn. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. There is quite a split in the ranks of labor, so far 
is communism Is concerned ? 

Mr. Eneouisu. Yes, but not within the TILWU. In the AFL, ; 
jut the AFL missed the boat out there. You see, they wouldn’t sign 
ip non-Caucasians, and that let the ILWU get off with a lot of early 
foot. The AFL never caught up with them, and the CIO was never 
a potent union factor. The one union factor you are re ay dealing 
with that is highly organized is the TILWU. The AFL has a rather 
wavering picture and has not had a coherent drive. 

The Cuarrman. I do not want to start any argument with you, but 
it was brought out by the Democratic National C ommitteeman that 
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the rank and file of the ILWU is not Communist, and I do not mean 
to infer that you seem to think-—— 

Mr. Eneouisn. No; that man told you the complete truth. The rank 
and file has no more interest in being a Communist than they have 
in being queen of the May. But they are completely controlled by 
the ILWU. 

The CHamman. Because of economic reasons ? 

Mr. Encuisu. Completely, and because of the smart way the IUWU 
built themselves up. If I may give you sort of a little answer here— 

The CHatrrMan,. Yes. 

Mr. Enouisu. The first thing you look at is at the prong of the 
islands. When I was out there, what you had was you had a long 
history of bringing in oriental labor, what. we call in this ssiuies 
stoop labor. Some of these people have been—well, they had not 
been treated very fairly. At one time Hawaii was under the domina- 
tion of a group of factoring companies that are roughly known as 
the Big Five. These people were pretty interested in making a dollar. 
The situation has changed now, and they have become typical enlight- 
ened management, such as you find in this country at this time. But 
the back history was bad; they brought in people. These people when 
they came there from the Orient were having gains over the way 
they lived in the Philippines, Japan. A few were from China. Most 
of the Chinese became merchants. But they were all exploited. 

In the late twenties and early thirties there began the growth of 
the labor movement. Every time an organizer came along who was 
going to do anything for the people, he was automatically called by 
the employers “A damn Red.” By the time ILWU moved in, this 
thing of calling people Red no longer meant anything. They had 
cried wolf once too often. The people themselves are patriotic. 1 
doubt in the ILWU if you have over 50 Communists and maybe you 
only have 70 or 80 in all Hawaii. But if you have 50 and they are 
calling all of the shots it doesn’t matter, because even in Russia a very 
small percentage of the party are actual Communist members. These 
people were always sold one bill of goods, and it is very important. 
They had no idea at the time the ILWU came in and got them a lot 
of very material social gains—they had no idea that this same thing 
was happening in the United States. You see, when you take a cross 
level of the ILWU in the field of labor, people around my age, around 
an age of 40 or so, they have an average education of the sixth or 
seventh grade. They have a darn hard time earning a living. The 
only thing they know is the periphery of their little island, of the 
plantation where they work, whether they have food in the house, 
whether their kids are all right. They had no knowledge that in this 
country unions were growing up also, that textile workers had a better 
deal, that coal miners had a better deal. They think, in effect, that 
the ILWU invented Santa Claus. 

The ILWU was always, always very smart. From the beginning, 
in getting them gains, they sold the people this idea: “Any attack 
on your leaders is union busting. It is to take something out of your 
dinner pail.” 

The ILWU has a very good record of accomplishment for these 
people. To be objective, they have done a fine job, and over 15 years 
they have gotten to the point that the people believe that any attack— 
say, on Jack Hall. They believe that if he is indicted, if he is put in 
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jail, that it is a move to break up their union. That was even said. 
Hall called that shot for me 2 weeks before he was arrested. He told 

e there would be a walkout. Everything he told me came true. He, 
n effect, comes equipped with a crystal ball. 

Senator Smatuers. Was it your opinion that most of the members 
f the ILWU then did not know much about what was going on in 
he United States # 

Mr. Eneuisu. Not in an academic sense, Senator Smathers. They 
have no knowledge or interest of, let’s say, the problems of the union 
workers or textile workers. Their problem Was SO desperate and close 
to them all they wanted to know was “Can the man talking to me do 
iny good for me?” It was just that. They are not interested in com- 
munism. They are patriotic. Their record, their Nisei regiments 
record, all of these things, are fantastically good. But they do not 
forget the hard times they had. They do not forget the good econdi- 
tions which they have now. 

The ILWU in turn takes credit for a lot of things it doesn’t de- 
serve. Management was becoming more enlightened. Management 
was voluntarily giving them things. But the LILWU would make it 
look as if they had managed to get this away from management; 
whereas management had already determined that the picture had 
changed, that 1t was no longer the my of the sailing ships, th: at you 
had to give the laborer a better break than he had had in the past. 

Senator Smatuers. Did you find there was much opportunity a 
any individual Hawaiian or Filipino or Japanese person outside the 

pineapple industry or the sugar industry-—is not that where the bulk 
of them were e mployed ¢ 

Mr. Enoeutsu. Yes. The bulk of the ILWU and of its ancestry are 
in the sugar workers and in the pineapple workers. You see, the 
ILWU had a fantastic growth during the war. If I may, let me revert 

to the story of Kawano. A writer’s first question when he talks to 
anyone is how reliable is he? How good is his testimony? This be- 
comes important. Now about Kawano. 

Kawano’s testimony that he had given here in Washington before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee was being released and 
printed in a Honolulu newspaper. I forget the name. There are two 
big ones, and I have forgotten which paper published it at the time I 
was working on it. No one knew I had gotten ahold of Kawano. He 
was a man of about seventh-grade education. He was obviously sin- 
cere. He didn’t want anything. He wasn’t trying to sell a story. He 
didn’t want anything. He was just telling the truth. But he made 
one statement that was very important and worried me. In the news- 
papers, he said, “I joined the Communist Party in 1937, at a boarding 
house meeting of a Communist Party organizer named Bill Bailey. 
He said, “A man named Berman took me there, and on that day we 
were given cards as members of the Travellers Club.” This is the 
seagoing branch of the Communist Party. “And also they made a 
pitch for the boys to enlist to go to Spain, to fight in the Loyalist 
army.” 

The Hawaiians did not care. They only wanted to find out whether 
they were going to get a better business deal. But what worried me 
as a writer was that this man Berman immediately announced he 
was going to sue Kawano for a lot of money, that he has called him 
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a Communist and he wasn’t a Communist. This, in turn, concerned 
me as a writer for the Saturday Evening Post on two counts. First, 
if by any chance Kawano is wrong and can’t remember things, he is 
not reliable. Two, if he has called a man a Communist who is not a 
Communist, we are subject to libel along with Kawano. So I kept 
after him saying, “Are you sure this man knew he was joining the 
Communist Party? This card you have said they gave you in the 
Travelers Club. “He could say ‘I went there and didn’t realize there 
was a crap game going on over in the other end of the room. I 
thought I was just joining a Travelers Club.’ ” 

But Kawano said, “He would have to know because there was a big 
red flag on the wall with a hammer and sickle and that man Bill 
Bailey said to us, “This is the flag of workingmen everywhere.’ ’ 

This was very significant. This was not in his published testimony 
anywhere, not at all. So I thought he was pretty definite on that, if 
I could find out how to verify it. Finally, I verified it, through, of all 
things, Jack Hall, who is head of the ILWU. After I got through 
working with Kawano, and had his story, I called up and through a 
newspaperman who knew I was out there doing an honest. job, he 
recommended to Bob McElrath, the fellow who handles public rela- 
tions and radio programs of the ILWU, that they have a get-together 
with me. So I met with McElrath. He showed me through their of- 
fices, all the propaganda work they were doing, which I can deal with 
later, and we set up a meeting the next night to have dinner with Jack 
Hall. Hall has quite a robust reputation for hitting the bottle. This 
has given him a little trouble with the party at times and has put him 
under discipline. So I thoughtfully ate a steak before I went out to 
dinner that night. He came over about 6:30. I never met Hall before. 
He said, “Are you the fellow who is out here to do a hatchet job 
on us?” T said, “No, I am out here to write an article that is going 
to do with labor, and labor out here has communism in it.” I said, 
“T don’t make the record, I go by the record.” I said, “Let’s you and I 
understand each other. First of all, I am not going to ask you any 
silly questions like ‘Are you a Communist.’? You have been identified 
a number of times in recent testimony. You have never denied 
it: you always say this is a labor smear.” And he said, “That is right, 
that is what it is.” 

I said, “O. K.” We started off all right, because he found out that 
I worked in steel mills and things, and I grew up in Kewanee, IIl., 
and after I got out of high school, oe I won an appointment to 
West Point, I worked in plants there. I could talk his language. 
He has a great resentment against anyone whom he regards as being 
overeducated. In my case he relaxed because I only went through 
high school. So Halland IT and McElrath went over to a place called 
the Tropics. He starts waltzing and I am waltzing with him. In 
other words, asking him what is going on about labor and he is making 
their pitch, showing the gains, how much they used to earn and what 
they earn now, and to this McElrath is agreeing and nodding his head. 

I then brought up the subject of Kawano. He did not know I had 
seen Kawano. I said that I had been reading this stuff in the paper of 
Kawano’s, and “You have obviously been reading it, too, because you 
have been denying it.” 

He said, “Kawano is a sorehead. We had to kick him out.” 
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I could feel there he had no real resentment at Kawano. Kawano 
was a guy who was expendable and they brushed him off. But 
str angely enough he did not like this man Ed Berman. And it became 
apparent why, in a minute. Berman had been a longshoreman who 


had left there about 1939 and went to the mainland, got a law educa- 


yn. and came back as an attorney. - ill regarded this as pretentious, 
s coming back as what he ec ailed white-collar stiff. So I said, 


“Well, that is kind of interesting isonieehie it appears to me that Kawano 
could be in a lot of trouble on one thing. He said Berman was a 
Communist, that he attended this meeting, when they joined that 
Travelers Club.” 

[ said, “I think Berman can cop a plea in court. Maybe he can say 
this: Maybe Berman can say ‘I joined a thing ealled a Travelers Clut 
but no one told me it was the Communist Party.’ ” 

Jack Hall said, “Listen, are you kid ling! The re was a great big 
red flag on the wall with a hammer and sickle on it.” Thus putting 
himself in the party, because he eculdar't aes known it unless he had 
been there, too, because this had never been developed in testimony. 
At this time, I was the only man out there who knew it besides Jack 
Kawano. So from then on I realized the situation I was in, and was 
safe to use Kawano’s testimony, because, if necessary, if Berman had 
ever sued me I would have had Hall subpenaed to back up the 
testimony. 

Senator Smaruers. What was this fellow McElrath that you spoke 
ibout, who was the public-relations man of the ILWU ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. Bob McElrath was a smail man of a rather waspish 
disposition, who came out there when they were organizing the Com 
munist paper. There were two Communist papers. I think he came 
there at the time they were starting what | think was called the Hono- 
lulu Star. He was brought out there to handle, in e fect, publie rela- 
tions. He had allegedly once been a member of a seaman’s union. 
McElrath started and operates their radio programs, and he is a very 
good news commentator. He has a nice little viciousness about him 
that makes people listen. When he gets through, people are hurting 
from e very pore. In fact, he at one time had the employe! S so upset 
that they had a fellow on, a newscaster, running ahead of McElrath, 
then McElrath, then a fellow en McElrath, denying what 
McElrath said. In other words, they had him lke a sandwich. He 
has done a very good job for them. 

But personally, [ « developed this from people out there who had 
been in the party with him, McElrath had a little difficulty in the 
party because he is a little unstable. Most Communists are dedi- 
cated men. The hi ane up they are the more they are like Jesuits 
or men of the cloth. When you come down a layer or two, certain 
human frailties begin to pop in. Bob McElrath had one frailty: 
a lot of times he was a. when he should have been listening. 
He used to rib people by telling them that the party had already 
decided when the revolution came who would be walking and who 
would be riding. And certain people, this upset them a great deal. 

And also the fact he was inclined to drink a little too much beer and 
then began to feel his hormones made the party unhappy, too. So 
McElrath has been in and out of the party like a revolving door. 
When I was there, he had just ‘been expelled from the party on a 
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motion introduced by his own wife in a cell meeting that he be ex- 
pelled because he lacked political responsibility. It was very strange 
that while I was having dinner with him that night, I knew every 
one in Honolulu thought he was a Communist, but ‘that night he was 
no more of a Communist than Iam. He was trying to make charac- 
ter to get back into the club. 

Senator Smaruers. You mean these fellows that are out of the Com- 
munist Party, they like to see if they can get in? In other words, we 
have had some testimony here that a lot of people would like to be 
in the Communist Party but the Communists do not let them in. 
Would you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Encuisu. Well, I don’t know, sir. I don’t know what the exact 
testimony was. But you sometimes meet a fellow that has been kicked 
out of the party. I ran into this with some Hollywood Communists. 
And after they are expelled for some reason they try to get back in. 
Sometimes they do, sometimes they don’t. Right now it is pretty 
hard to get back in because the party is pretty far underground. But 
with a man like McElrath it does not matter, because as long as he 
does specifically what the party wants, they are silly to give him a 
card, Like the most valuable Communists often don’t carry a card 
and you can’t find them any place where they pay dues, because why? 
As long as a man does what you want him to do, why create a record 
on him that can be used against him later? I might add about the 
ILWU radio program out there, the curious way they have worked 
religion into their propaganda. 

They have out there a broadcaster who goes on about five in the 
morning, and broadcasts to the fiel< 1 hands. The ILWU has a net- 
work of its own. that is, time on 3 or 4 island stations. It is a little 
network so to speak. The -y use the same time every day. They do 
not own the station. This man’s name is the Reverend Amelio Yadio 
with a couple of dots over the second “a.” I couldn’t find out what 
church he belonged to. I talked to aie a few ministers, and people, 
and no one could tell me for sure, except they were very positive he 
didn’t belong to their church. But he is a married man and had a 
daughter who was attending a university in this country. But each 
morning when he got on that radio, what he quoted from almost en- 
tirely were encyclicals of Pope Leo XTIT, who was commonly known 
as the workingman’s pope. Thus the field hands, largely Catholic, 
running 80 or 90 percent, thought they were hearing a priest, and, 
in fact, he was trying to make the encyclicals of Leo XIII coincide 
with the ILWU line, whatever line the Communist Party most de- 
sired, 

Senator Smaruers. Was this fellow on every morning, did you say? 

Mr. Enottsu. Yes, he is on every morning, and I think he also has 
Sunday services from time to time. 

Senator Smaruers. Was McElrath on every day on the radio? 

Mr. Enouisn. He is, I think, five times a week. Yes, he is on every 
day. He has the most widely listened to radio show in Hawaii. 
Everyone listens to him. 

Senator Smatuers. And does McElrath always pretty much preach 
the ILWU line, which is the Communist Party line? 

Mr. Eneuisu. He preaches nothing else. For example, when the 
FBI picked up Hall and the others, and I am sure this was a great 
blow to McElrath, that he was not of importance enough to be picked 
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up by the FBI, he immediately announced that the FBI were agents 
employed in labor busting. It is significant what Jack Hall said to 
me that night, 2 years ago. He called the shot exactly. Hall is a 
bright man, and brighter than they have given him credit for out 
there. He is a man of high school education. While he is inclined 
to be a bit on the bravado side, he is bright. One thing the employers 
had always figured is they thought he might be ambitious. They 
thought “Maybe we can get him away from the ILWU. Maybe we 
can set up a union where he is head of the union, and a big man, but 
we get rid of the ILWU.” 

His political importance cannot be underestimated. You must re- 
member, this man was on the police commission of Honolulu for a 
couple of years. 

Senator Smaruers. Jack Hall was on the police commission ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. That isright. Then I had to go through that routine 
of what police officers were employed as a result of Hall’s actions, and 
are they still there, and whom did he want to see promoted and things 
like that. Hall is a man who would at first look like an opportunist, 
when he first came to Hawaii. Then the employers, knowing that he 
was having a little trouble at times with the ILWU, grew to feel that 
perhaps he could be weaned away from them. Hall made no secret 
of the fact he loathed Louis Goldblatt. Goldblatt, as I recall, is 
either the seccretary or treasurer of the ILWU. Hall was devoted to 
Bridges. But some of the other ILWU bosses did not like him. I 
think that in his own mind he liked to think of himself as a sort of an 
heir apparent to Harry Bridges. That is Hall. So that night I was 
talking to him, I said, “Well, look, let me ask you a question.” 

Senator SmaruHers. Before you leave Hall, and before we get to 
this, were you in Hall’s home or McElrath’s home? 

Mr. Eneuisu. We started off in my hotel. My wife had returned 
to the United States and I had moved over to the Edgewater Hotel. 
We started off at my hotel and went to dinner at the Tropics, and ended 
ip In my room a the Edgewater Hotel, where we stayed until about 
t o'clock in the morning. It was a long session, about 10 hours, and 
during which time McElrath became grievously ill from drinking 
too much beer. So I said to Hall, “Look, in the United States, the 
Smith Act trials have taken the 11 in New York, they are coming 
across the country. Out here, a lot of people and labor leaders are 
also tagged as commies. What would ever happen, if, for example, 
they came into your union and picked up any of your men as Com 
munists ¢” 

He said, “There would be the damnedest walkout you ever saw.” 
\nd he was completely right. There was and is, whenever anything 
happens to Hall. 

I said, “Why would there be a walkout for arresting these people as 
Communists ?” 

And he said, “Because the rank and file of the ILWU would re 
ognize it for what it is, a union busting device.” 

Sure enough, they had their stories set. They always have a policy 
set. The minute Hall was picked up, and it was only a week or 10 
days later, the first thing McElrath says is that the FBI agents are 
union busters. It works all the way through, that way. Strangely 
enough, last year when I was in Mexico doing a piece on communism 
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there, I spent a day with a Mexican labor leader, Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano. Lombardo Toledano is a highly important labor leader. 
He, while he calls himself only a Marxist, has been 11 or 12 times 
behind the Tron Curtain since the war. He has attended many world 
federation trade-union meetings with Harry Bridges. That is, while 
Harry could still get a passport to go abroad. 

oo ardo Toledano asked me did I know Bridges and I said I did. 
I said at this time he was having a lot of troubles, he is under convic- 
tion in the United States, and now they have this fellow Hall out in 
Hawaii. Toledano made a very interesting statement. Communists, 
whenever you meet them, have certain semantics that pop out in their 
phrases. One word they use peculiarly is the word “hostile,” and 
another is the word “discipline.” When we were talking about Hall 
and Harry Bridges, Lombardo Toledano said admiringly, “Bridges 
has the best disciplined union in this hemisphere.” And I like the use 
of that word discipline. It tied in, because Mr. Toledano had been 
down in Guatemala only a few weeks before organizing the movement 
that took the CMT workers into the Communist Party in Guatemala. 
I said to him, “I think they have about run their course.” 

And he said, “No, not with their union, because,” he said, “that 
union is so well organized.” He did not use the word “discipline” 
again. 

“That union is so well organized that if there is further persecution,” 
he said, “of either Hall or Bridges, they will walk out any time they 
call the signal.” 

So you see what you have out in Hawaii. This is an extension of 
international communism. It has nothing to do with just the local 
picture. This is linked up in the overall picture which is determined 
in Moscow. It was very strange to go down to Mexico City and hear 
a man beat time to the same metronome. They are just alike. 1 
mean, you listen to Bridges, you listen to Lombardo Toledano, you 
listen to Hall, the pitch is the same. The voice will be different, but 
the story is always the same. 

Senator Smatuers. Let me ask you a question to see if I have it 
straight in my mind. At the time Hall was first picked up by the 
Federal agents and charged with violating the Smith Act, was there 
at that time a walkout by the ILWU in Hawaii, or are you referring 
to the walkout which occurred here the other day when he was con- 
victed and they walked off for 2 or 3 days? 

Mr. Enerisu. When he was first arrested, I think there was what 
you would call a wildcat strike of very brief duration. Now, I could 
be incorrect on this. I had just returned to the mainland, and was 
writing a piece, and I have forgotten. I know there was a demonstra- 
tion. I think the people walked off for a while. You must also re- 
member the ILWU has always walked off whenever Bridges lost a 
ball game. 

You must remember, that Bridges, for example, does not have con- 
trol of his own local in the ILWU. His own local in the ILWU in 
San Francisco is allegedly pretty anti-Communist. In fact, Bridges 
was so unfortunate as to once have his picture taken in a dinner 
jacket, and at a subsequent meeting when he introduced a resolution 
or something, members marched around the hall with this blown-up 
picture of him saying, “Where’s your soup and fish, Harry, where’s 
your soup and fish” ?, which did him no good at all. 
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And whenever they ran into a close call in an election, they have 
held the national convention of the ILWU in Hawaii for two rea- 
In Hawaii they vote exactly as they should. In other words, 
t is prearranged. And, two, it is far enough from the mainland 
that a lot of delegates cannot afford to come, so Bridges is not going 
to have too embarrassing a time. The ILWU will deny this, but this 
the record: Whenever there has been any little trouble at home, 
the next national convention of the ILWU is in Hawaii. 
Senator Smaruers. That was for the purpose of Bridges getting 
himself reelected, as president ¢ 
Mr. Enauisn. It isn’t that he would be too concerned about. being 
4 


eelected, but he wouldn’t want a lot of people making embarrassing 


peeches from the floor, and doing things that would embarrass him. 
He is not going to lose any election, but it was to do it with a mini- 
mum of pain. 


Senator Smaruers. This fellow Kawano that you spoke about, was 
he the head of the ILWU? Was he ever the president of the ILWU 
n Hawaii? 

Mr. Enautsu. Yes. What is fantastic is that he went originally 

1e Communist Party in 1937, and to him it was just anything 

ake another buck. That : true of most of the early Hawaiian 
Communists. The y regarded it as a union meeting and if they also 
int you to join the C nanan Party, fine, who cares? But Kawano 
peeled asa man who could be trained, and they sent him to school, 


d this is rather interesting, supported his family while he was sent 
over. He worked his way to California as a seaman, and he was sent 
toa leadership school of the California State Communist Party. You 


Hawaii’s Communist Party, I think that is district 11 out there, 
run out of San Francisco, as is the Communist Party in Nevada. 

In other words, the California Communist Party controls also 
Hawaii and Nevada. Kawano was sent to the United States. When 
say United States, I forget this statehood: I never mean this as a 

eflection on Hawaii as if it was not a part of the United States. But 
he was sent here for this training, which took 6 weeks. Then he re- 

rned there and was active in the first labor-relation elections, you 
now, where the ILWU finally came into power and were a recognized 
bargaining factor. 

Now, Kawano was made head of the big longshoremen’s local. It 

is this longshoremen’s local that 7 or 8 vears later was to call the 

‘that locked up Hawaii for 177 days, Kawano’s own local. W hen 
we went to war. ight after Pear Harbor, couriers immediately came. 
It was so important that a man, I think it was Walter Stack, a Com- 
munist courier, appeared in Hawaii with orders from the California 
Communist Party, telling them they were to disband for the duration 

f the war, saying this was important because, one, they did not want 
nything to impede the war effort, and two, the fact that the milit: ary 

Hawaii and the military everywhere were so prejudiced against 
Communists they thought it was vood policy to disband. 

K: awano was barre d from working on the do c ‘ks. His people in his 
union, the longshoremen. always thought he was barred because he 
had been a militant labor leader. He naturally did not tell them that 
the Army barred him because he was a Communist. He had nothing 

do during the war. So having nothing to do officially, he began 

organize the plantation workers. This started in 1948. The plan- 
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tation workers were unhappy. Their salaries were not going up, they 
were seeing a lot of people come in from the mainland and make big 
prices during the war. 

Merchants were doing very well with that wartime economy. Ka- 
wano went over to the big island, that is Hawaii, and began organiz 
ing, and at the same time Bob McElrath was beginning to organize 
the pineapple workers, as Kawano was working with the sugar 
workers. Very briefly, they were so successful they even organized 
a small railroad outfit that ran between the plantations, and Bridges 
took them into the union also, as a catch-all proposition. But during 
the war, with the Communist Party officially disbanded, the ILWU 
grew from 1,500 to about 28,000 members in q period of 5 years. That 
is where your problem comes from, that time. Kawano had been a 
fellow who was not ideal Communist material in one way. He wasn’t 
interested in reading the books, he was not dedicated, and in fact, his 
cell once disciplined him by introducing, when he didn’t sell enough 
subscriptions to the Daily Worker, a motion that he should be censored 
because he had been seen playing golf on the public links and that golf 
was a capitalist game. Kawano didn’t much like that. 

Senator Smaruers. That is one way to prove you are not a Com- 
munist in Hawaii, to play golf? 

Mr. Eneutsn. I would prefer not to discuss golf. But following 
Kawano’s picture, he was head of the ILWU longshoremen’s local, 
i very important man. They brought him back to the national CIO 

convention in 1946 or 1947, which T believe was in Boston, and it was 
there for the first time he told me that he realized that the ILWU was 
not like other labor unions. He had never before been in contact with 
big labor unions. He said, “We ask for things we cannot as 
get.” He said, “Because I am on the Communist executive board, 

know that the this ngs we are asking for we are asking for as Com- 
munists. Weare not asking for them as laboring men. So,” he said, 

is doesn’t begin to make much sense to me.” 

Also on that trip, when he returned through New York, he was 
taken to national party headquarters where he talked to a couple of 
national functionaries, whose names I have forgotten, and a man in- 
terrogated him about the military situation in Hawaii. and the ship- 
ment of troops and things, and this began to worry Kawano as he 
was afraid of getting into espionage, which he did not want to be a 
part of. He went back to Honolulu, then, and at time the Com- 
munist Party began a movement that started in California. They 
decided that'a few labor leaders in the ILWU should come out in the 
open as Communist Party members, and the two they thought. of 
putting in the open were Kawano and Jack Hall, the reason being 
they thought “Right now the ILWU always gets attacked as being 
Communist. Perhaps if we set up a few people, in the open, this will 
divert the attack from the union to the individual.” Kawano was op- 
posed to this on personal grounds, and Hall was opposed to it on po- 
litical grounds. There was a lot of trouble out there among the Com- 
munists, the uptown Communists and the downtown Communists. 
The downtown Communists were the working people, the guys on the 
docks, the uptown Communists are the white-collar workers educa- 
tors, men like Dr. Rineki, of that type, what are normally known as 
the intellectual Communists. 
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This small group uptown were very upset because they felt like they 
invented the revolution and now a lot of pe ople downtown who do not 
even have an education are the important Communists. They were 
very distressed about this, and they did not feel they had enough 
power in the party. So they began to try to wenn oe eo on 
the ILWU policy, namely, on Jack Hall. In 1947- Jack Hall 
finally got mad. He was mad at being under pressure oa both the 
ILWU to do this, and the Communist Party to do that. Kawano told 
me, and you will find it in his testimony, that Hall went to San Fran- 
cisco and he said he couldn’t take it any longer. He was not going 
to have the uptown Communists telling what to do when it affected 
ILWU policy, because, he said, “These uptown Communists don’t 
have anything to do with the ILWU.” He talked to J. R. Robertson, 
that is the first vice preside nt of the ILWU, and a coup le of others, and 
with Bridges. They finally worked out this organization. I think it 
is quite important. ‘They said to Hall, “Well, whenever you run into 
a problem which is split bet ween the Communist Party and the ILWU 
you refer it to the mainland. Here on the mainland, Bridges or one 
of the topmen will meet with the California State Committee of the 
Communist Party and will try to effect a ee mise. If they can- 

it effect a compromise, the matter will be referred to the national 

adquarters of the Communist Party, in New York City. And what- 
ever the finding is of the national party of the Communist Party, it 
will be binding both upon Bridges, and the party in Hawaii, and Jack 
Hall.” 

lhe final decision in case of any arbitration, any disagreement, was 
to be made by the national Communist P arty in New York City. Hall 
eX] lained this to Kawano because he said, “There are the real ones 
that know what is going on. They get the word.” 
ator Smarners. From that fact is it proper to say that the 
V\ U in Hawaii takes its orders ultimately from New York City 
he headquarters of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Enerisn. I would not specify New York City, because I do 
not know at the moment where their national headquarters is. The 
[LWU in Hawaii takes their orders, undoubtedly, from the national 


quarters of the Communist Party in the United States. 

Senator Smaruers. Just for my own information, what do you 
vi oath vou speak of some fellow not being dedicated enough to 

tinue to hol . a Communist Party card? 

Mr. Enonisn. Well, to be a good Communist they have to give up 


i lot. They i ive to give up most things that people would consider 
normal. They give up most of the pleasures, they give up any mone- 
tary gains, thev have to go wherever they are told whenever they are 
told. This is not unlike being a priest or a minister, 2 man who has 
‘enounced any gain for himself or even certain niceties of life, which 
most people try to attain. You see, Whittaker Chambers said it 
pretty well. He called communism a godless religion, and commu- 
smisthat. What matters isthe religion. But it isa religion without 
a god, 

The important men, the ones who do the most valuable work, are 
men that never rebel at discipline. This is what I mean by a dedicated 
Communist. Hall, for example, has rebelled a couple of times. Va- 

rious ex-Communist Party members have testified how he would 
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have to be disciplined. In other words, he has not always been com- 
pletely dedicated but he has been more dedicated, let’s say, than a man 
like McElrath, who has been in and out, if that clarifies it. 

Senator puree ra Since the seven Communists have been con- 
victed, and Jack Hall being one of the principal ones, do you think 
that if he is put away, if he is sent to prison or whatever happens to 
him now, that there is an opportunity for the ILWU to no longer be 
Communist dominated? Or do you think that the new leaders—— 

Mr. Eneuisnu. No, I do not. You must understand in all objec- 
tivity, I have not been in Hawaii myself in 2 years. Naturally, doing 
the work I do, I keep in pretty close touch through various means, 
with what is going on with communism. But the one thing that is 
very apparent in the ILWU and the testimony, and I mean the 
ILWU in Hawaii, is that they are constructed, organizationwise, just 
like the Communist Party is in this country. When the Department 
of Justice takes off the first 11, that is just the top layer of the cake. 
Then there are other layers of cake, and you get the second team 
and the third team, and the fourth team. 

Now, if Hall eventually goes to jail, you have in the testimony of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee and many places the 
names of a lot of men who are very powerful, and they have risen 
to what was Kawano’s position. Kawano, if he had stayed in the 
party, would have qualified to have been 1 of the 7 picked up, because 
he was 1 on the board there. They picked up the men who were on 
the executive board. The man who succeeded Kawano at that time, 
in the local, was a Communist. According to Kawano’s testimony 
they have depth and strength out there. They could throw in a sec- 
ond team and then you are going to have to get rid of them, too. 

Senator Smarners. When you say second team, you mean a second 
Communist team ? 

Mr. Enouisn. That is right, and then you are going to have to 
prosecute them and get rid of them, and then a third team, then maybe 
you will finally hit bottom. 

Senator SMatuers. So it is your opinion that the pmerig of the 
ILWU will continue to be Communist even though Jack Hall may 
be sent away to serve a long stretch in prison; is that right? 

Mr. Eneuisu. Yes, it is. 

Senator Kucuext. Mr. English, will you venture an opinion on the 
issue of statehood for Hawaii? 

Mr. Enouisn. Have I? 

Senator Kucnen.. Could you or would you ? 

Mr. Enetisu. Well, no: for one reason. I am not trying to evade 
pes question, Senator. I wasn’t out there to work on statehood. I 

‘an only tell you how I ran into that wherever it was affected through 
communism. You see, I don’t like writers who go someplace and for- 
ever after is an authority on it. <A lot of things could have happened 
in Hawaii since I was there. But the ILWU picture has not changed 
and their labor picture hasn’t changed. ‘The only way I ran into state- 
hood was very significant. Politically this was a very good issue. 
Evervone was for it, nobody was against it, it was like being for deep 
breathing and American motherhood. But I wasn’t interested in 
statehood and paid no attention to it. I hada couple of direct pitches 
made at me, though. 
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For example, some one in a tourist bureau, or whatever it is called, 
a tourist commission, a young fellow, talked to me a couple of times 
and said very ardently he hoped that I would not hit communism too 
hard because it could affect statehood. I said, “Well, I just have to 
write what I find.” Then, too, Il talked to a number of big men, 
employers, and political figures, and both Republicans and Democrats, 
who were on the record for statehood, and then they would privately 
say to me, and I had this happen 4 or 5 times, “You know, I think 
a would be very good in your article if you mentioned that Hawaii 

sn’t yet ready for statehood.’ 

I would say, “How do you reconcile this with being on the record 
for it?” They would say, “You know, that is the way the people out 
here feel about it, but I don’t think the time is yet. 

As far as the patriotism of the people, I think some false issues 
have been raised. I heard it has been said that you might have 
Soviet agents come here as Senators. Well, this is ridiculous. Let’s 
look at it factually. Out there, the big auiliee is this: You have 
the Republicans and Democrats, and no one really has a real solid 
vote so that they are sure they are in office all the time. Kawano was 
a member of the political organization committee of the ILWU in 
1946 when they formed their political action committee. They looked 
around and they decided to infiltrate the Democratic Party because 
it was weakest. This is no reflection on the Democratic Party, it was 
just the easiest to move in on. 

You would be very unrealistic if a writer did not report that both 
the Democrats and Republicans have played footsie with these people 
if they needed a labor vote. 

I mean, they did not ignore the ILWU just because of Jack Hall. 
What it comes back to, Senator Kuchel, is this: They have about 
27,000 ILWU members. I would venture these people are not inter- 
ested in the thoughts of communism. They are interested in keeping 
the gains they have. I imagine that 90 or 95 percent of that ILWU 
vote goes exactly the way the ILWU wants it because these people 
don’t care a great de: a on certain types of issues. They are only 
doing what the men they know have been good to them tell them is 
good for them. 

Now, by an extension, let’s say you have 26,000 or 27,000 voters 
and you can count on about 20,000 of these going your way in an 
election, and then in their families there are some voters, you have 
probably a sure 35,000 ILWU labor votes out there. When the Com- 
munist Party tried to infiltrate the Democratic Party, they didn’t 
do too well. They backed some people but they didn’t have enough 
power, and they decided the way to do it was to take over the party 
completely. So in 1948 at the Territorial Democratic Convention, | 
think Kawano told me there were around 500 delegates. Forty-seven 
of these delegates were ILWU members. Only 7 or 8 of these 
ILWU members were Communists, of whom Kawano was one. But 
these ILWU members controlled 100 other delegates, you know, 
through influence. Therefore, you had a total of 147 votes out of 
500 that were in the ILWU’s pocket. I want to make clear these are 
not Communists. You probably only had a corps of 7 or 8 Commu- 
nists in 47 ILWU members, but, in turn, they controlled a third of 
the delegates. 
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Now, realistically, any time in Hawaii any one can deliver 35,000 
votes, if he could ever deliver it in a bloc, he is going to be elected 
because that is a tremendous vote out there, if they can ever deliver 
it solidly. 

For example, you hear things like there is danger of Bridges moving 
over there and coming here as a Senator. This would never happen, 
because, look, Bridges is a smart man. He knows very well that if 
he or any open member of the party ran, the Republicans and Demo- 
crats would team up together and they would beat him. So, instead, 
they will always run a man—I mean, not run a man, because that 
denotes too much power. They will always back a man who is most 
liable to go their way. They are not going to send someone in who 
is violently antilabor or anti-Communist. This you can assume. I 
wouldn’t say you are even going to get a fellow traveler. But you 
are certainly going to get a man who listens to what the folks back 
home are thinking. Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Koucnet Yes. 

Let me just pursue that a little bit. Under your Territorial gov- 
ernment, dia you see any indications of elected people in that Terri- 
torial government being influenced by the Communist thinking? 

Mr. Eneuisn. Well, again I state this was 2 years ago. Yes. You 
saw not a great many, but a certain number of delegates who were 
obviously responding to ILWU pressures and in some case directives. 
You understand, they were not always successful in getting through 
what they wanted. But they were like lobbyists. The "y were elected 
lobbyists, and they got up and followed the line of the union. But 
I have never thought, actually, that the Communists had much hold 
in the State legislature, in the Territorial legislature. 

Senator Kucuen. Are there any officers elected at large in the Ter- 
ritory? Do they have any at-large officers? 

Mr. Enauisn. I believe they have some. Senator. I know in the 
city government there is a man named Bassett that has rather a 
peculiar history. He is the administrative assistant to Mayor Wilson. 

The CHarrmMan. He is not elected. 

Mr. Enoutsn. No, but I am thinking of the influence. But I did 
not run into much or enough evidence of where they had actually 
elected one of their men directly. They are too smart for that. They 
will try to control it and keep the pressure on it, but they don’t want 
to get out front, because if they get out front they will get tagged. 

The CuHarman. Would you say his? Would you have an opinion 
as of 2 years ago on the efficiency of Territorial government in Ha- 
waii? Could you say that it was a government in tune with American 
principles? Was it an able government for the Territory ? 

Mr. Eneuisn. Well, you understand I didn’t live there, so what 
is an able government for the Territory—I mean, I would have to 
know all the Territorial problems to say this was good for them. 

The Crarrman. You would feel, though. if I gather from your 
testimony correctly, that there was no evidence of Communist domina- 
tion of Territorial government? 

Mr. Eneuisn. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you have an opportunity to get acquainted with 
the work of the Hawaiian Committee on Subversive Activities? 

Mr. Enauisu. Yes, I did. I read through it and I also talked at 
length to a man who had served on the committee. 
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Senator SMATHERS. Will you yield there? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. On this Territorial government, is it not a 
fact that in the Territorial senate, for example, nobody runs island- 
wide? In other words, they run for the senate from their particular 
island. We have had testimony here that the Communist strength 
is primarily in these islands where the plantation workers, both sugar 
and pineapple, live. There are not many instances, apparently, where 
a man running for one of the 15 Territorial senate posts, where that 
fellow has to run solely in what you might say is a completely ILWU 
area. It is divided up. 

Mr. Eneuisu. That would be true. Now that you mention it, it 
occurs to me I was told about one senator, and checked on him. I 
have forgotten his name and I won’t try to recall it because I would 
not give hearsay. But I remember one fellow checked out badly 
in the sense that he was strictly the ILWU man. I can’t remember 
the island, but that happened in one case. There was one man in the 
legislature that was obviously being run by remote control because 
he couldn’t ever have arrived there without having their complete 
backing. 

Senator Kucnue.. You would not offer the fact that a radical were 
elected from one of several districts as an indication that statehood 
should be turned down ? 

Mr. Eneuisn. Well, the answer is probably “No,” for this reason: 
Let’s say we had a big town like Detroit. You have aldermen or 
councilmen and say one district or a couple of districts sent Com- 
munists there. That does not disqualify the whole council from being 
patriotic or American. Does that answer your question ¢ 

Senator Smatuers. On this question of what the makeup of the ter- 
ritorial legislature is, was that particular problem the field you were 
ex umining into, and are you saying here that you are an expert, sort 
of, on the territorial legislature, the makeup of the territorial 
legislature ? 

Mr. Enettsu. No, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, it might well be—we have had 
other testimony, and I am not trying to put words into your mouth— 
that when you say you know of one man that you felt was controlled 
by the ILWU, there could have been others that you didn’t know 
about ? 

Mr. Enewtsu. Well, let’s put it this way: When you are writing a 
piece, you do a roundup, you take all the factors of communism, and 
the political thing was only a part of the picture. There were more 
thanoneman. This isjust common sense. But I mean only one man 
that was big enough that he excited my professional interest. In other 
words, first I found out how does communism work completely, and 
you hear certain names, on whom you have a very clear-cut case. But 
obviously, others were elected through them. I could not hold forth 
as ” expert, you see, as I was there only 8 weeks. I did a thorough 
job, but I have written a lot of pieces since then about communism 
and some of the details can get hazy. That is why I want to be careful 
of what I say. 

Senator Smaruers. But are you satisfied that the ILWU does par- 
ticipate in the political picture out there? 
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Mr. Encuisu. Well, that is putting it mildly. If I were an eager 
beaver politician of any breed, the first one I would want behind me 
is the ILWU, because the ILWU is going to control thirty-five or 
forty thousand votes, if they don’t control them now. It would be 
very hard for a man who is an opportunist not to recognize that as a 
fact, and also you can never get away from the fact that the people 
themselves in the ILWU are not Communists. The only fault I found 
with Hawaiians—and I do not mean I set myself up as someone who 
should be going around finding fault with people, was this: They were 
so proud of their country and its history and of its future that when 
you talked about communism it was a little bit like they had an idiotic 
cousin in the family. They wished you wouldn’t mention it. This is 
very unfortunate, because I regard it as a malign: " y. They have all 
these fine background characters, and patriotism, but they do have a 
malignancy there. Pretending it is not there is not going to clear it 
up. They have done very good work on it and in investigation of it, 
but the answer is that they have as much communism as they have ever 
had from what I can determine because the day Jack Hall was found 
guilty, the LLWU walked out. If they can still call their shots like 
that, that is only verification of what Hall told me they would do 
= years ago. 

If they had a good timetable then, they must have a good timetable 
now, 

Senator Smatruers. We have had some mention of this previously. 
Why do you think the people would publicly state the y were for 
statehood and then privately whisper to you that they would ap- 
preciate your writing that Hawaii wasn’t yet ready for statehood ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. It could be for a variety of reasons. Some people 
would do it for political reasons. Some people would do it for eco- 
nomic reasons. They like things left in status quo. 

There is a certain group of people out there who would love to see 
Hawaii stay the way it is. 

Senator Smarners. Do you think any politician could get elected 
tr public office out the re if he were not for statehood ? 

Mr. Eneutsu. I imagine he would have to scream pretty hard. 

Senator Smarners. What? He would have to scream pretty hard? 

Mr. Encutsn. Yes. It would be a little difficult. It is like a Cali- 
fornian being for his climate. When we come back east, whether it is 
good or bad, we have to say it is great, and I am sorry you are from 
Florida. 

Senator Smaruers. Even though that Californian may have some 
doubt about the weather in San Francisco—— 

Mr. Eneuisn. That is right. We may have our secret doubts, but 
we have to go along with the general theory. 

Senator Smaruers. Did you get any help in trying to get infor- 
mation about the ILWU and the communism movement from the 
Federal agencies out there. from the FBI or in the Navy Intelligence ? 

Mr. Eneutsu. No. Those people cannot officially help anyone. 
It would not be right and they would not do it, and they are not 
allowed to do it. The only thing you can do—in my case I knew 
some people in the Army and Navy who had been there and some 
of them had done intelligence work. They would tell me what their 
feeling was. It is what a writer calls getting background. They 
might even tell me someone to go to see. And this fellow could tell 
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you something that they were not privileged to tell you. For example, 
I talked to some Nisei, that. is, Japanese-. American men who had 
done counter-intelligence work during the war and since the war, and 
[ would like to raise one point here. 

Sometimes you hear it said by alarmists, “It would be very bad if 
Hawaii ever became a State = a part of the United States, because 
what if the Reds then overran Japan and the Philippines, they would 
have their parents or relatives in hostage and they could make them 
react.” I don’t know if that ever has been said before this commit 
tee, but I figure that would not apply very well for the simple reason: 
remember, in the last war we were at war with Japan and these people 
had a lot of relatives in Japan and their record was still good. So 
it wouldn’t change it much. They would still be the same relatives. 

Senator Smatruers. Did you have any threats made to your per- 
sonal safety while you were out there or have you had any since 
because you have been testifying about the Communists movement out 
there? 

Mr. EneuisH. You always geta certain amount of “nut” calls. The 
only thing that was unpleasant, after my wife returned I got a couple 
of calls. I was pretty well into the article then, about 5 weeks into 
it, and it was obviously going full steam ahead on one thing—commu- 
nism. I got a couple of calls at the Edgewater Hotel. ‘The people 
would ring me and when I would answer the phone they would say, 
“If you have any brains you will start swimming.” I was never sure 
who these people were, except that they did not wish me well. A few 
things like that. That is all. Mexico is different. They play a little 
rougher down there. 

The Cuatrman. It would appear to me that if they were out to get 
someone they would go after Kawano. 

Mr. Eneuisn. No; they wouldn’t dare hurt him. I can tell you why: 
Once you come out openly against them, they have to spend the rest 
of their time hoping you don’t even catch cold because they will be 
blamed for it if anything happens. 

Senator SmatTuers. You stated in testimony recently delivered be 
fore the subcommittee of the Judici: ry Committee that you did not 
think the people in the ILWU were conversant with the affairs of the 
United States. Do you care to elaborate that statement ? 

Mr. Enewisu. Only in this fashion, Senator: They do not have any 
large interest in the affairs of the United States. They do not feel a 
cohesive part of the mainland. A man with a rather low educational 
level is occupied with his own simple home and pleasures. He is not 
trying to reform the world. He knows who is President and who his 
representatives are from the islands, but as far as having a deep and 
abiding interest in the United States and its affairs, this doesn’t cor 
cern him. He is more concerned about what is happening on the next 
island, which would be natural. 

Senator Smatruers. Are you familiar with the strike which occurred 
last September ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Smaruers. Are you familiar with the strike and the rea- 
sons for the strike which occurred last September following the circuit 
court of appeals conviction of Bridges where they ordered him de- 
ported ¢ 
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Mr. Eneuisu. I know they had the wildcat strikes. Frankly, they 
have had so many I lose track of them, because every time something 
goes wrong, Bridges is convicted, they call a strike, Bridges gets off, 
they have a day off to celebrate. I would be confused. I cannot dif- 
ferentiate in any particular strike. 

Senator Smatruers. Did you look into the situation as to the general 
economic situation of the Territory of Hawaii, having in mind the 
growth of the birthrate, the growth of the number of people, what the 
economic future of the islands might be ¢ 

Mr. Enouisu. Yes. I did this in the sense of how it would relate to 
communism, whether it would decrease or increase. Hawaii has a very 
severe economic problem. Essentially Hawaii has a break-even econ- 
omy. Hawaii essentially breaks even from the sale and export of its 
a and pineapple and things like that. The dollar profit in Hawaii 

s from the military being there. That is where the big money is. As 
ieee as the military is there they will have a little fat. What you are 
running into in the ILWU—and the ILWU is harping on it and will 
keep harping on it—is the increasing mechanization. For example, 
out in the pineapple fields they have a pineapple picker. ‘They don’t 
need all these men, all the stoop labor to do this. These pineapple 
pickers are putting men out of work. Thisin turn frightens the IULWU 
members. ‘They think “We have to make all the money we can. We 
will have to hold together, because there will be less and less jobs.” 

Also, then I looked this up: Is there going to be ex spending in- 
dustry to take up this lag in fieldwork? I could see signs of an 
expanding industry, but not large signs, nor was it yet apparent 
exactly what it would be. Then the fieldworkers also have a large 
birthrate and have a lot of children. 

So you are creating out there—rather, economy and nature are 
creating—a potential pool of unemployed labor. This is always 
where communism breeds. 

Senator Smaruers. In your opinion, what would happen if we 
cut down the size of the military expenditures in the Territory of 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I know it would be very hard on the merchants. 

\s long as the sugar is being exported and the pineapple is being 
exported, the people in the fields are all right because the military 
is not directly affecting them. But the military affects the overall 
economy. That isthe surplus. Is that clear? 

Senator SmarHers. Would you say it would materially increase 
unemployment, for example, if the military should cut its appro- 
priation substantially ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I missed your point. Yes, if you throw a lot of 
people out of work you are going to have a lot of unhappy characters 
and then a lot of things are going to happen. 

Senator SmarHers. Would that tend to strengthen the hold of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, or 
would it tend to decrease it ? 

Mr. Enauisn. If I may change that word, instead of IUWU to Com- 
munist Party. 

Senator Smaruers. Yes. 

Mr. Eneuisu. Because let’s assume some of these people who work 
for the Government are not members of the IUWU. They might sub- 
sequently become that. If they had no place to go they are ripe for 
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agitation or what they prefer to call out there militant labor lead- 
ership. Those people would be a perpetual breeding ground because 
of the very natural unrest. 

In other words, you have to make jobs for them or see that indus- 
try uses these people, or they are going to be very unhappy. When 
they are unhappy you are going to have results politically. 

Senator Smaruers. Are you familiar with the birthrate in the 
Territory of Hawaii as compared with the death rate. 

Mr. Enauisu. I was, but I have forgotten. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know whether or not the workers who 
work on the airplanes which travel to and from the Territory of 
Hawaii to the United States belong to the ILWU or are they in a 
separate union or are they unionized ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. They are not LLWU. I think they are unionized. 
I remember when I was out there there was an unhappy incident. 

think United Airlines had a strike for 1 day, and the boat people 
rejoiced in the airlines finally having a strike because they were 
tired of taking such a whipping themselves. When I say “rejoiced,” I 
want it marked that I said it lightly or I will be getting indignant let- 
ters from both the airlines and the ship companies. 

Senator SMatruers. Do you know what the national origin of most 
of the people who make up the LLWU is? Are they Caucasians or are 
they Asiatics 4 

Mr. Eneuisn. The vast majority, 80 or 85 percent or 90 percent, 
would be of oriental descent. There would be Americans of Jap- 
anese or F ilipino background. 

Senator SMatruers. What language do the fieldworkers in the pine- 
apple industry ordinar ily speak with each other? 

Mr. Enouisu. The vast number of them as I recall speak Filipino. 
I forget the dialect; it is called Tagalog or something. ‘1 here is a cer- 
tain percentage of older people, not the younger ones, who speak Jap- 
anese only. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know whether or not in the Territory 
of Hawaii there is land now lying unproductive which could be made 
productive easily, or have they under cultivation almost all the land 
which could properly come under cultivation? Or do you know 
about that ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I did know, but I have forgotten, and I would rather 
not answer, because it is not clear in my mind. It seemed to me that 
they were worried because the best land had been cultivated, had been 
used, but I give this not as a fact but as a recollection. 

Senator Smaruers. Senator Dillingham, when he was here, testified 
that the islands were under the economic control of the Communists. 
Would you agree or disagree with that statement ? 

Mr. Enoisu. That the islands were under ? 

Senator Smatuers. He said the islands were under the control of 
the Communists economically, not politically, but economically. 

Mr. Enouisu. Yes, you would have to say that, for one reason: The 
Hawaiian people were the first Americans to be locked up behind an 
iron curtain. When they had that strike out there for 177 days these 
people were cut off from everything. They were cut off from food. 
They had to get permission for medicine to come in. They could 
not. export pineapple and sugar. They could not get their dollars. 
They were stuck. They had all sorts of trouble. These people were 
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held captive. If you do not have the right to freely leave your house, 
to be free to go earn your living, or to have supplies come in to you, you 
are not a free person. These people were not free. 

Economically, the IL WU Communist strike at the time I was there 
had cost the islands over $100 million. What they have cost them in 
subsequent wildcat strikes with walkouts, I can’t tell you, but it was 
$100 million 2 years ago. Any time they can call a strike and stop 
the ships from sailing and make the hotels rattle with emptiness, as 
in the days of that strike, when they can do that to you and cut off 
your tourist business, every chance of making a dollar by calling a 
strike, then you have to say that they control the economic picture. 

The Cramaan. Mr. English, I think I should tell you that a large 
part of the responsibility for that situation I think rests on people of 
the mainland and not on people of the Hawaiian Islands, and there is 
a bill pending now before the Labor Committee of the Senate which I 
hope they will pass before this session is over that would make appli- 

cable the injunctive features of the Taft-Hartley Act to offshore areas 
the same as it now is app licable to communities on the mainland. If 
we had that, and there is no reason 

Mr. Enouisn. I think that would be a great thing. 

The Cramman. If we had that on the books there would be no 
reason for any labor group or other group having economic control as 
they do have out there now. 

Delegate Farrington has filed with us the report of the Commission 
on Subversive Activities to the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
dated March 1953. This report will be held in the committee room 
as an exhibit. 


(The letter from J. Harold Hughes follows:) 


Hono.u.u, T. H., May 1, 1953 
Senator HuecHw BuTier, 


Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear Senator Burier: I am in receipt of your radiogram of April 3, 1953, 
and wish to express my thanks for the interest you and your committee have 
shown in obtaining further facts bearing on the question of statehood for Hawaii. 

In this connection, I am submitting a memorandum in opposition thereto 
which reviews the statehood movement; its sponsorship by the Hawaiian sugar 
industry; how it has been financed; its political and economic aspects; and 
propose as a substitute Commonwealth status 

Taking a broad approach to the subject, it would appear that the question 
of statehood by implication calls for a determination now of the policy of the 
United States with respect to admittance at a future date of Puerto Rico and 
Guam and perhaps American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal 
Zone, not to mention Alaska which, like Hawaii, is making a strong bid for 
immediate statehood. Also to be considered are the various archipelagoes 
loosely referred to as the Trust Territories of the Pacific which have expressed 
a desire for political recognition. 

Statehood for Hawaii would be an irrevocable step with far-reaching conse- 
quences and of such a nature as to set off a chain reaction amongst all other 
noncontiguous Territories and possessions of the United States. Therefore, it 
is urged that you and your committee consider as an alternative, the enactment 
of legislation whereby all Territories and possessions noncontiguous to the 
United States may achieve self-government by qualifying for and attaining 
autonomy in a manner similar to Puerto Rico. 

Rather than a yielding to the multitude it is believed that the primary test 
should he “what course of action best serves the long-range interests of the 
United States of America,” Accession to the demands of the statehood propo- 


nents would, in effect, be capitulating to the sugar industry which for the past 
20 years has controlled the statehood movement. 
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Doubtless within another 15 to 20 years all Territories and possessions will 
have met the basic legal requirements for statehood. Therefore, any policy 
adopted by Congress should stand good for the whole, otherwise statehood for 
some and denial to others would be discriminatory. What is now hinted at as 
racial discrimination against the Japanese in Hawaii (they comprising 40.8 per- 
cent of the total population) would then be a fact as to the races predominant 
in the Territories or possessions denied statehood. 

The United States has gone through various phases of expansion and develop- 
ment. To mention a few, the Louisiana Purchase; “54-40 or fight”; annexation 
of Texas; the Gadsden Purchase; the “Manifest Destiny” doctrine of 1898, and 
the purchase of the Danish West Indies as late as 1917. Since our expansionist 
days of 1898 there has been a retrenchment from conquest by any semblance of 
force of arms. Instead the United States has led the way in the encouragement 
of self-government. It has taken such a step with respect to Puerto Rico and 
there is no constitutional impediment for doing likewise with all other Terri- 
tories and possessions. 

The logie of equal treatment to these noncontiguous areas seems unassailable ; 
the protection afforded them by the United States and the retention of American 
citizenship by their inhabitants would keep them forever united. 

The international aspects of statehood have been deprecated: these repercus- 
sions should be anticipated and weighed carefully. Policing and safeguarding 
the intervening waters: boundary disputes; problems of interstate and foreign 
commerce; claims by foreign powers that granting statehood to noncontiguous 
territories and possessions would be asserting absolute dominion and control 
to the means of access thereto; that granting statehood to these areas would be 
imperialistic. All these arguments could, and probably would be raised by 
foreign powers hostile to the United States. While not subscribing to them they 
ure of equal validity to those who argue that the people of Asia are looking 
to Hawaiian statehood as ushering in a new era of comity with the Orient. 

Though political aspects have been touched upon first, the economic impact 
of statehood to all noncontiguous Territories and possessions would be equally 
if not more profound. 

The inescapable obstacle is distance and its concomitant, the high cost of 
freight. Travel time may be shortened, the freight haul speeded up, but the 
extra cost of transportation remains. This is particularly true of Hawaii which 
is situate a minimum of 2,100 miles from the mainland. Statehood would 
only accentuate the growing inability of its industries to remain competitive 
with other sources of sugar and pineapple. Some idea of the magnitude of 
freight costs may be obtained from the knowledge that it costs $234 to ship 


a Ford automobile from San Francisco to Honolulu and to this must be added 
any marine insurance in excess of $500. A telephone pole selling for $29.48 
on the mainland costs $50.64 when delivered to Honolulu, the additional $21.21 
being freight. 

The factors of freight, both ocean and transcontinental; the 15 percent trans- 
portation tax on travel; the Federal income tax; the Territorial income tax on 
corporations of 10 percent of the Federal tax; and the Territorial gross-income 
tax, all combine to burden the economy of Hawaii and deter further industrial 
expansion. 

The principal island industries are sugar, pineapple, and tourists, but they 
are secondary sources of revenue. Of these, sugar and pineapple are in a long 
eyele of decline leaving only the tourist industry with a bright future. More 
important than any of these are the expenditures of the United States Gov 
ernment for the construction and maintenance of bases in Hawaii and payment 
of necessary personnel. 

In 1952 sugar accounted for a revenue of $138,700,000; pineapple $100 million 
and tourists $45 million. Expenditures by the Federal Government in Hawaii 
totaled $257 million, which makes it plain that Government spending and not 
industry is the lifeblood of Hawaii. However, war or the threat of war cannot 
be relied upon as a permanent bolster to the ailing economy of Hawaii, though 
the Korean conflict has served as a reprieve. 

Hawaii’s plight is serious. Despite the outpouring of Federal funds its per 
capita cost of government exceeds that of any mainland State. Its population 
is declining. It has an unfavorable balance of trade. Moreover, it was recog 
nized as a region of economic distress in 1949 when more than 33,000 persons 
were unemployed. Statehood would not ameliorate these conditions but would 
only insure their perpetuation. The only foreseeable advantage would be the 
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enjoyment by the Hawaiian sugar industry of parity with mainland producers. 
and possibly the obtaining of a larger sugar quota, but withal in recent years 
it has fallen short of its allotment of 1,052,000 tons per annum since 1948. 

There is another blighting influence to the Hawaiian economy—communism, 
An expressed aim of the Communist Party is to make Hawaii the test-tube ex- 
periment for eventual control of the United States. By waterfront and planta- 
tion strikes they have, through the ILWU, sorely crippled industry. They make 
no denial of their intent to create economic chaos. 

The proponents of statehood may say that a majority of the Hawaii citizenry 
favor statehood and have so expressed their desire by a 2—1 vote in the plebiscite 
of 1940. The tally is not challenged, but to say the sentiment for statehood was 
and is at least 2-1 is inaccurate. It is the same type of rationale that might 
be applied in saying that if the Russian people didn’t like Malenkov, they would 
vote him out of office. Doubtless it would be unhealthy for the voters to so 
essay. While the hyperbole may be extreme, it is applicable to Hawaii where 
the opponents to statehood find it necessary to remain inarticulate. 

These persons are between two fires; the Big Five on one hand and the fear of 
boycott of their business by the Japanese population on the other. As for the 
latter, regrettable to say, propaganda along racial lines has reached the point 
where in many circles it is considered an affront to oppose statehood because of 
the fine service record of the Americans of Japanese ancestry in World War II. 

It is not argued that a large segment of the people favor commonwealth 
status, but in all verity it can be said they have never had the opportunity of 
studying its merits or demerits. They do have a strong feeling against state- 
hood and are hopeful that some alternative will be found. 

The attached memorandum has been prepared at the request of Mrs. Alice 
Kamokila Campbell, a former Territorial senator, who has a large following 
amongst the Hawaiians and people whose business interests are not identified 
with the Big Five. Basic facts as well as opinions are expressed which, it is 
hoped, may be helpful to you and your committee in evaluating this controversial 
subject. 

Respectfully, 


J. Harotp HueGuHes, 
Attorney for Mrs. Alice Kamokila Campbell. 
The Cuarrman. The hearing is adjourned until 10 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning. 
(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Thursday, July 9, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, dD. Cc. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the com- 
mittee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Hugh Butler (chairman), presiding 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman) ; Thomas H. 
Kuchel, California; Geo ree A. Smathers, Florida: Earle C. Clements, 
Kentucky; and Henry M. Jackson, Washington 

Also present: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk; N. D. McSherry, 
assistant chief clerk; and Stewart French, counsel. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will come to order, and we will 
continue with the testimony and questioning of Mr. English, who 
testified at our last session. 

Senator Smathers, I believe you indi ated that you had some more 
questions that you would like to ask. 

Senator Smatuers. Yes; I have a couple of other questions that I 
would like to ask him. 

The CyHatrmMan. Before we start, we will insert the statement of 
Clarence Mitchell, director of the NAACP, Washington Bureau, on 
the question of Hawaiian statehood. 

Senator Smaruers. I presume he is for it. 

The Cuatrman. I think they are. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE NAACP’S 
WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Mr. Mircuett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
am Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau of the 
NAACP. 

Although the matter of statehood for Hawaii is not strictly a civil- 
rights question, our organization has consistently favored the admis- 
sion of this Territory to the Union. 

I appear before you today to urge that favorable action be taken on 
S. 49. We also wish to e xpress regret that statements made by some 
Members of Congress would indicate that color of skin and not indi- 
vidual merit is the scale by which the Hawaiian people are measured. 

It is extremely serious when a committee of Congress openly waves 
the banner of white supremacy as has been done here. I have par- 
ticular referencé, of course, to the exchange that took place when Mr. 
Edward N. Sylva, attorney general of the Territor y of Hawaii, and 
Mr. Frank Fasi appeared befor ‘e this committee. 
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We have also noted, as typical of the ridicule tossed at members of 
minority groups the following story by Senator Smathers on page 326 
of the stenographic transcript: 

Senator SMATHERS. He is getting pretty technical. I remember one time when 
[ was district attorney asking an old colored woman’s opinion about a certain 
woman's reputation for truth and veracity. And she scratched her head and 

aid, “Well, judge, some say she do and some say she don’t.” So you never can 
te bout reputation 

We strongly urge that the committee reassure residents of Hawaii, 
who one day may again be called upon to shed their blood in defense 
ef continental United States, that the ms jority of American people 
are more eager to reward them for their loyalty than to penalize them 
because of their race. The best way of doing this, of course, is to 
report the bill favorably. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD ENGLISH, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.— 
Resumed 


Senator Smaruers. Mr. English, in your testimony the other day 
you testified as to your experiences with the ILWU leadership, and 
you mentioned briefly their opinion of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

I wonder if you would care to comment further on what the attitude 
of the ILWU leadership is toward the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Eneuisn. Yes, sir. 

One of the great aims of the Communist Party is, of course, to dis- 
eredit the United States Government or its services. In Hawaii there 
is an effort by the ILWU leadership to discredit the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

This is a planned attack, and it has a bearing on the future security 
of the islands. You see, you are going to be able Mi put all the Com- 
munist members of the ILWU. who are found to be dangerous sly sub- 
versive, in jail, but you are going to have a residual distrust of the 
FRI. That is what they are working on now. 

That means, then, in the case of future trouble in Hawaii, a very 
important branch of the service has been discredited. 

This program to discredit the Bureau would work only in what 
amounts to a small community, for this reason: You can operate like 
rossip factories, by word of mouth, in a place where the area is small. 
If you were to try what I am about to illustrate, say, in New York, 
and publish it in the Daily pores you would automatically be dis- 

‘redited because it would first appear in the Daily Worker. Out 
there you can spread the w a 

There are three phases to the discrediting of the Federal Bureau of 

Trt Jack Hall is an example of the first phase. At the 
ime the Communists were picked up they called the FBI union busters. 
T ver are often referred to like “employees of the Big Five,” the Big 
Five being the manufacturing companies, which are still very impor- 
tant political whipping boys out there, politically speaking, with the 
iLWU. That is the first phase. 

The second phase is that of ridicule, which I will come to a minute. 

Then the third phase is that of character smearing, to discredit the 
FBI so you have no confidence in them. 
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To come to point 1, I have related before my conversations with 
McElrath, whom I saw three times, and Hall, with whom I spent a 
10-hour dinner date. At that time Hall said, “The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation does what the manufacturers tell them to do.” They 
manage to pull in everyone. You know how the Communist line 
works—manufacturers and merchants’ associations, everybody. 

When they were picked up—I am referring to Hall and other lead- 
ers of the party—the first thing, naturally, was to call the FBI union 
busters. 

Let’s come to the second phase—ridicule. After Hall was arrested, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation was getting testimony of various 
people, and they were trying to get background on Hall, to find out 
how deeply he was in the party, if there was any chance of his leaving 
the party, and so forth. That was customary. That is the way they 
always work. There are always two of them who come and ask you a 
question. 

They went to see a man named Thompson; his first name escapes me ; 
it might have been David, but I cannot state for sure that was the 
name, whom one of these Bureau agents, as I recall, had known in 
the service. They asked him what was Hall’s position and would Hall 
get out?) This man Thompson said to come back and see him later. 

He made repeated dates with them, and what happened was that 
McElrath, as I understand it, was downstairs in Thompson’s home 
and made a tape recording of these interviews. 

I don’t know how much you folks know about tape recordings. 
They have been pretty well used behind the Iron Curtain because 
you can edit them to say anything you want. You can cut out a few 
words here and a few words there, and you can get any answer you 
want. The only possible giveaway is in the inflection on a word that 
doesn’t make sense in the new reconstructed sentence. 

McElrath took this tape recording and played it on the ILWU 
broadcast, saying how the FBI agents had tried to bribe people to 
testify against Hall or to bring Hall out of the party; and managed, 
in so doing, (1) to make the FBI look somewhat dishonest, and (2) 
to make them look ridiculous. The mere thought of FBI agents being 
tape recorders is a good publicity stunt for a man like McElrath. 
That is point 2, ridicule. 

Point 3 is what is largely called in Washington “character assassi- 
nation.” It is where you smear the Bureau still further by any means 
that you have. In Hawaii a lot of the agents live together; that is, 4 
or 5 or 6 fellows would take a house together. It is cheaper and a 
better way to live. McElrath, the first time I met him, gave me a big 
pitch. We were in a restaurant on the Ala Moana, some kind of beer 
joint across from the wharves. He said, about the FBI, “You can’t 
Goliers anything you hear out there. ‘They are just a bunch of party 
boys.” He went into a lot of alleged details of wild parties and orgies, 
if you so care to call them, which sounded like they were out of the 
old days of Clara Bow pictures. 

Then he said, “The Bureau has an office call out here, and all they 
have to do is to await a call from the Big Five to go do something or 
other, and the rest of the time they just party around.” He says, “The 
guys who don’t party spend all their time in their office writing reports 
on each other.” 
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That is the general character smear to discredit the Bureau. 

Here is where your problem is in Hawaii. McElrath was trying 
the gossip on me for size. If I will take something and print it, if I 
am gullible, it is very good business for him. He can then quote the 
Saturday Evening Post. He has a reputable source, and it gives it 
a dignity that gossip never has. 

You must remember what the ILWU is like. There is a process of 
softening people up, psychologically, so they distrust people. 

In the ILWU membership—I made the point the other day—you 
go across the aie and they have about a seventh- or eighth-grade 
education. They _ are of mixed races. There is 7. an extent a 
distrust which has been created in them, deliberately, by the Halls 
and the McElr atin and various people. T he *y keep saying, “You can’t 
trust the haoles,” this being the word for Caucasians, “because,” they 
say, “‘who is your boss? He is a haole.” 

What do they do at all their meetings? McElrath and Hall are 
very careful to exhibit their oriental wives. As I recall, Hall is mar- 
ried to a Japanese woman, and McElrath to a Chinese woman. They, 
in other words, show how broadminded they are; that race means 
nothing, but that they are the exception to the average white, the 
average Caucasian, and the average haole. So they thus identify 
themselves emotionally with these people. 

They have identified themselves emotionally with them on two bases: 
(1) What they have done for them economically; and (2) they have 
married people of theirraces. Therefore, these peop le are more rec ep- 
tive to gossip; they are more receptive to getting the word from on 
high. 

Therefore, the overall strategy has been simple in an isolated com- 
munity—when I say “isolated,” I mean relatively so, but where you 
= not publish something like the Daily Worker—these people are 
inclined to believe whatever they hear. You can spread a rumor in 
Hi. iwaii faster than you can take a deep breath. Everyone is so close 
to each other. 

You have, therefore, the only place I have ever seen a planned cam- 
paign to discredit the FBI for future use. You can’t get away with 
that on the mainland because the gossip factory won’t work that way. 
Also, you are not able to play so well on racial feeling as Hall and 
McElrath have. 

The whole viewpoint that has been planted is this: “Remember, 
they have always been saying they are going to pick us up. What do 
you mean, Communist? They are going to pick us up because they 
have been working for you. They are going to pick us up because 
they are union busters. 

Then (2), “They are just a bunch of haoles out here having a big 
party, and waiting for a call from the boss to tell them when to go do 
what.’ 

Psychologically, this is the gravest harm I have ever seen done the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation anywhere, because the Bureau’s men, 
it is well known, are very high-class men. You can’t last in there 
unless you are of exceedingly high character. The Communists have 
started a pitch out there, and this is a cumulative thing. 

It had been going on 3 years when I was there, and 2 years since 
then. That is 5 years. It can have a very detrimental effect on 
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security and respect for the United States Government, and this can 
affect anything else that pertains to communism out there. 

Senator Smatuers. Mr. English, the other day the attorney general 
of Hawaii was here, and in testifying he made this statement : 

I am not here to carry the cudgels of the ILWU. It is a good trade-union 
organization. It is not Communist-dominated. 

I wonder if you would care to make a statement as to whether or 
not, in your opinion, briefly, the ILWU is Communist dominated or 
not? 

Mr. Eneuisu. Would you mind reading that again? 

Senator Smatuers. He said: 

I am not here to carry the cudgels of the ILWU. It is a good trade-union 
organization. It is not Communist dominated. 

Mr. Eneuisu. I do not wish to appear uncivil, but I take categorical 
objection to that. Nothing could be more—well, a very mild word is 
“ridiculous,” a very mild word. 

The CuHarrMAn. I would suggest, Senator Smathers, that the con- 
versation continued at that time to bring out the point that his state- 
ment that he did not think the IULWU was Communist dominated in- 
tended to convey the thought that he did not think the majority of 
the ILWU members were Communists, and I agree with him very def- 
initely on that. 

Senator Smaruers. I do not think that anybody has taken issue 
with the fact that the majority of the people in the ILWU are not 
Communists. This is from page 654 of the record: 

I am not here to carry the cudgels of the ILWU. It is a good trade-union 
organization. It is not Communist dominated. 

Mr. Encuisu. “Period’’? 

Senator Smatuers. “Period.” Then he has a new paragraph which 
I will read: 

Communism is synonymous with subversiveness and un-Americanism. It is 
significant, and I would like to have it in the record, that if the ILWU were so 
steeped in this ideology of communism, then why didn’t the Attorney General 
of the United States designate the ILWU as a subversive organization? 

Mr. Encuisn. The Attorney General, as I recall, has not yet ever 
classified any union as a Communist front or Communist organization. 

To get back, then, to the question. Sylva said the ILWU is not 
Communist dominated. This is completely untrue. I have never 
seen a better organized Communist group in my life anywhere than 
the ILWU leadership in Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. May I read this statement and ask for your 
comments? It is from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of June 18, 1953, 
during the course of the argument in the Smith Act trial. I am quot- 
ing from the newspaper, from Mr. Wirin, who was presumably one 
of the attorneys for the defense : 


Wirin was arguing to the jury at the time that even membership in the 
Communist Party should not be held against the defendants. 
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His statement, taken today from the official transcript, follows: 

“The Government claims that there is evidence in this case that every one 
of these defendants was a member of the executive board of the (Communist 
Party of the) Territory of Hawaii. That is accepted. That means that they 
held office in the Communist Party in Hawaii.” 

I interpolate. This is their own attorney talking. 

“They claimed it was high office. We say it was low office. We say the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii is a part, so they say, too, of district 13. Certainly from the 
prosecution’s own point of view the office which the defendants held is not too 
high because Mr. Hoddick (Howard K. Hoddick, special prosecutor) talked about 
brass in the Communist Party, and he obviously was referring to others, not to 
the defendants. 

“But let us not get involved in that. They were officers of the Communist 
Party. They were officers and members of the executive board.” 

Of course, he was speaking of Jack Hall and the other seven 
defendants. 

I would also like at this point to put in the record a story from the 
New York Herald Tribune of Wednesday, July 8, 1953, a United Press 
story, which says this: 

The Hawaii Territorial Commission on Subversive Activities— 


that presumably is the commission which at one time Mr. Sylva 
headed up. 

The Hawaii Territorial Commission on Subversive Activities charged today 
that Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union exerts a 
“Communist control” over island labor that could bring “economic chaos.” 

This wasn’t said last year and it wasn’t said 2 years ago. This is 
July 81953. I goon to read— 

The Cuatrman. Who do they vy quote? 

Senator SmMarners. The Hawaii Territorial Commission on Sub- 
versive Activities. 

Further quoting: 

“If this control were exercised contrary to the best interests of this country,” 
the commission said, “it could not only bring about economic chaos, but could 
adversely affect the war potential and national security of the United States. 

“Moreover, continuing Communist control (of labor) in the Territory of 
Hawaii will endanger the national security of the United States in the event 
of war between this country and the Soviet Union.” 

I repeat again, that is from the Hawaii Territorial Commission on 
Subversive Activities, which was the organization which at one time 
Mr. Sylva, on his second appearance, headed up. 

The Cuamman. Do you think, Mr. English, that the responsibility 
for solving any Communist problem that exists in Hawaii is entirel 
the responsibility of the people of Hawaii, or is it partly the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government? 

Mr. Enewisn. It is partially a responsibility of the people of Hawaii. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly. 

Mr. Eneutsn. In the sense that if you have a breeding ground where 
it can grow—and they have had it economically—that is their respon- 
sibility. 

The answer about Federal responsibility is simply that Federal laws 
allow you to go in and prosecute a man for certain things, but the 
Federal Government, as I understand it, has no power to go in and 
break up unions or to do anything like that. 

The union heads are entirely your problem. So I can’t answer any 
be ‘ter than that, Senator. 
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Senator Jackson. On the same point, the Territory of Hawaii, if it 
were a State, simply could not solve the problem by legislative action, 
either. 

The CHatrMan. I am referring especially to the so reported power 
of the union to cause economic chaos in the islands. They have done 
that before, but the people of Hawaii ultimately won out. They got 
no help whatsoever from the Federal Government. When, on the 
other hand, Seattle, Wash., or Omaha, Nebr., had the same problena, 
the Federal Government would have ste sped in under laws that are 
now on the book which do not apply to oom areas. 

That point has been brought out a number of times, and I think it is 
highly important in considering the question that is under consid- 
eration here. 

Senator Jackson. The Federal Government has the primary respon- 
sib;lity for handling the Communist problem because the F BI has a 
whole section or division within its oper:tion doing nothing but work 
on the subversive problem. 

Senator SmatTuers. Let me say that, of course, isa matter of personal 
opinion. There is nobody who has to be concerned about the problem 
of communism more than the people. The Federal Government is 
justasymbol. Ifthe people of the islands themselves do not rise up in 
righteous wrath and throw off these tentacles which hold them, then 
the FBI and all other Government agencies will be absolutely 
powerless. 

Senator Jackson. That is right, George, but in fairness I think it 
should be said that all of the police officials in all of the cities in the 
48 States and the Territories cooperate with the FBI, but the FBI is in 
a better position to handle the policing action, om it is, the necessary 
governmental action that would have to result, because they have the 
mechanism set up and they are better qualified professionally and 
otherwise to deal with the problem. 

Senator SmatueErs. Let me ask you this question: Do they not have a 
large section of the FBI in Hawaii? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I don’t understand. 

Senator Smaruers. Is there not now a large contingent of FBI 
there ¢ 

Mr. Eneuisn. I don’t know the numbers, but I gathered the opinion 
that it was a large office, that it was, let us say, far larger than you 
would find in Oklahoma C ity, which is a city of approximately the 
same size. Taking the total population, they have a big staff there. 

Senator Smatruers. From your visits with members of the FBI, 
without committing them to anything, would you not say they were 
aware of and alert to the danger of the Communist movement in 
Hawaii ? 

Mr. Eneuisn. There wouldn’t be so many of them there if they 
weren't aware of it. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you recall anything specifically that the 
community of Hawaii, the people of Hawaii themselves, were doing 
to rid themselves of this Communist economic control of the islands? 

Mr. Enauisu. That they were doing? 

Senator Smaruers. As a community. Do you know of anything 
they were specifically doing? 

Mr. Eneouisu. No, sir. 
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Senator Smarners. Did it appear to you that they were rather 
lethargic or indifferent to the broadcasts of Mr. McElrath, who, as 
you have stated and others have stated, preached the Communist line 
every day? Did it appear to you that the average citizen of Hawaii 
was sort of indifferent to that particular thing? 

Mr. Enauisu. They are not indifferent, sir. They are highly irri- 
tated by it, because it keeps reminding people that they have a real 
problem there. They object to McElrath as a man who eg up 
trouble. 

The only criticism that you could make of Hawaii is that naturally 
there is a civic tendency sometimes to soft-pedal communism, but 
there is a recognition of its real strength there, or they wouldn’t have 
had so much talk about it; they wouldn’t have had so many hearings 
about it. But there is a tendency on certain levels to ignore it and 
hope that if you don’t look at it maybe it will go away or maybe 
someone will solve it. Who the someone is I can’t tell you. 

Senator Smaruers. Ts it your opinion that if Hawaii should become 
a State and various candidates should run statewide they would have 
to make common cause with the ILWU before they could get elected ? 

Mr. Eneatisn. They could not ignore the labor vote. This is just 
plain addition. You have to have that labor vote, I think, to win an 
election. 

That doesn’t mean they would go all the way along with the ILWU, 
but no one could be categorically opposed to them and win. I can 
answer for you in that fashion. 

The CHarmman. May I ask this question: I do not want to use the 
Senator’s name, but it has been stated on the floor that if Hawaii were 
given statehood congressional representatives would be completely 
under the domination of Moscow. Do vou think there is any—— 

Mr. Eneusn. No; that is a pretty alarmist statement. The labor 
vote would be dominated. You see, these things filter down: The 
original instruction of the Soviet Comintern to the United States and 
then from the United States to California and to Hawaii. Each time 
it diminishes a little in the actual strength of application. Bvy the 
time you got out there on the local level they could never sell anyone 
a straight Communist line as such. They have to disguise it with 
economic welfare and things like that. They can water it down. 
But as far as being directly controlled, no, that would not be true. 
It just would not be true. 

The Cuamman. Is it not an indication that there is a big majority 
in Hawaii opposed to communism when they hold a constitutional 
convention, at which time they adopt a constitution, which is clearly 
advertised in the press and over the radio, and it contains a clause 
prohibiting any Communist from holding office; and at the time of 
that election there were two members of the constitutional convention 
who were classified as Communists. One of them admittedly was a 
Communist, the other one was supposedly a Communist, and both were 
thrown out of the convention. That is an indication to me that cer- 
tainly there is just as much popular prejudice or sentiment against 
communism in Hawaii as there is in any other State in the Union. 

That does not imply that there is not a serious Communist situation 
in the islands. I admit that very frankly. 

Mr. Enauisu. I agree with you, Senator, because the people are well 
aware of it. I said the other «lay that these are extremely patriotic 
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people. Unfortunately, their situation is pretty much like it is in 
a lot of places. They say, “How do we go about getting rid of this? 
What do wedo? You tell us what to do.” 

If I knew the answer to that, I would be a lot smarter than I am. 

Senator Kucnev. On that point, let me interrupt a minute, Mr. 
English. I am unacquainted with the type of territorial government 
in the Territory of Hawaii, but the fact is, I am sure, that the govern- 
ment of Hawaii is that which the United States of America permits 
to function there. The Territory of Hawaii is not sovereign. Our 
States are. The Territory of Hawaii operates in a sphere in which 
the Federal Government, by statute, permits them to operate. 

I take it, therefore, that they are a government territorially of 
such powers as are delegated to them. ‘Therefore, it seems to me 
that an argument could be made that with such additional autonomy 
as the citizens there might enjoy were they a State, it might well give 
to the citizens a greater opportunity to legislate in fields where to- 
day they could not do so, at least to the same extent that a State 
could do. 

Would there be any merit in that distinction ? 

Senator Smaruers. Let me say this for the record: The chairman, 
and now the Senator from California, and possibly I, have been 
guilty of arguing our own viewpoints. 

The Cuatrman. I would say that the Senator from Florida has 
done a pretty good job. 

Senator Smatuers. That may be. That is why I want him to go 
ahead and answer the question, but just a minute ago when the Sena- 
tor asked the question whether it appeared to be a great indication 
that they are against communism because of the : ct that they voted 
for a constitution which had this provision in it, of course I think 
that is some indication; but on the other an we have all kinds 
of testimony that at one of the conventions the LILWU completely con- 
trolled it. They had 7 of the 400 delegates. They had in their hip 
pocket 147 of them. 

The CuarrmMan. That was the party convention. 

Senator Smatuers. That is right. That is in the working ma- 
chinery. 

Tom raises the question if they had more authority. That is a good 
question. Go ahead. 

Senator Kucuet. I am only searching for the truth here. You 
suggest that there is, I think, a desire on the part of the people there 
to rid themselves of whatever Communist threat exists in the islands. 
Is that about what you say ? 

Mr. Enorisn. Here is the only thing I can say. It isa very diffi- 
cult question to answer, but I shall do my best. The facts are these: 
In the United States at this time, we do not outlaw communism. We 
have what some people like to call a form of lynch law. This means 
that many people are put out of work, deprived of a chance to make 
a living, because they are members of a group that it has been decided 
are against the best interests of the United States. 

Unfortunately, there is no law under which we can operate. That 
is because of the situation that if you were to outlaw a party, it would 
look bad to other democracies and to the United Nations. 
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I would like to go along with your general thought, Senator Kuchel, 
but I can’t realistically see that getting statehood would completely 
solve the problem. 

Senator Kucuen. I did not intend to suggest that. My only ques- 
tion was-—— 

Mr. Eneiisu. Would they be better able to deal with it? Is that 
what you are asking ¢ 


Senator Kucnen. That is right, if they had additional local an- 
tonomy and authority. 
Mr. Eneuisnu. It is hard for me to say yes. I will tell you why. 


In California, we have a State of California Committee on Un- 
American Activities. It has been in operation a number of years. 
Its big benefits, if any—you can’t put a finger on the real concrete 
benefits. You see, instead, that they expose people, they make people 
aware. The value is in a sense of awareness and that of propaganda. 
In California we are a State, and we are a large State 

What happens? When the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee comes out there and holds hearings, there is a lot of screaming 
and dancing because a lot of things are exposed that have not been 
exposed before; and here we are, we have a State, and we have a 
tremendous problem even then in figuring what we are going to do. 

I don’t see how being organized as a State would have a great deal 
to do with the ability to deal with communism. I don’t see the prac- 
tical application of it. 

Senator Kucuer. What I was trying to develop is this: A few 
moments ago it was suggested that the Federal Government, and par- 
ticularly the FBI, had a responsibility in the Hawaiian Islands with 
respect to the problem of communism, and that the people there were 
at least aware of the problem and that they were irked by the Com- 
munist question there. 

In our State of California, the Federal Government and the FBI 
are likewise interested in the Communist problem. 

Mr. Enoutsu. That is right. 

Senator Kucnue.. But in addition to that, so is the autonomous 
State government, so are the counties and the municipalities. The laws 
relating to elections are entirely a decision for the people of California 
to make. Endeavors have been made to prevent one who advocates 
overthrow of the Government by force and violence from voting or 
from holding public office. 

I don’t know whether there are similar statutes in a Territorial gor 
ernment. 

My point is that the people of Hawaii apparently—and I am sure 
of this—are permitted to legislate on their own affairs only to the 
extent that the Congress of the United States permits them to legislate 
on their own Territorial affairs. So I just raise the question: If the 
people of that island Territory were given any additional authority 
such as the people of your and my State have, would they be able 
better to cope with the problem of communism?’ You have indicated 
that in your judgment they would not be. 

Mr. EneuisH. I am handicapped here by a great deal of ignorance. 
I don’t understand enough about what is a Territorial government and 
what are the laws of a Territorial government, and I can’t qualify 
myself asa man who can give you an answer on this. 
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I can only talk about what Ido know. My feeling, Senator Kuchel, 
is that I don’t know. 

Senator Kucue. Just one more question, and then I will be through. 
I assume that Delegate Farrington represents the Territory in the 
House of Representatives by virtue of having been elected to that 
office of Delegate by the voting citizens in the Territory. I am not 
acquainted with his record. I am sure, however, that he would not be 
classed as Communist dominated. 

Mr. Eneuisyu. Of course not. I know Delegate Farrington’s record, 
and it isa very good one. 

But here is the dreadful thing. I am just trying to say that as in 
Michigan, you have to realize there is a labor vote. Most States have 
a labor vote. For anyone to say that a man like Mr. Farrington had 
to stick with the ILWU to get elected would be ridiculous. At the 
ame time, you run into a community of things. The ILWU is for 
statehood. It isa good pitch. A lot of people are for statehood, and 
for very valid reasons. 

I am trying to avoid this association thing where, for example, I 
am against communism and someone else is against communism, so 
that makes us brothers. That is not true. I am saying that in the 
general elections they have certain islands out there that, in the as- 
sembly group at least, would have a very strong pitch in the State 
government. I don’t mean that they would control it, but they would 
be the representative minority. 

I cannot say there should not be a representative minority because 
that is one of the forms of democratic government. You may hate 
a man, but he has a right to get up and speak his piece. It is his life, 
too. 

Senator Kucnet. Is there any reason to suppose that were the 
Territory Of Hawaii to be made into a State and a person such as 
Delegate Farrington were to become a candidate for the United States 
Senate, the votes would be alined differently because he was running 
for Congress from the alinement that has taken place in these last 
several elections when he ran as Territorial Delegate ? 

Mr. Encuisu. That, sir, would depend upon the shifting political 
and economic picture out there. If the same day Mr. Farrington ran 
for Delegate, at that time he was running for Senator or something, 
I would imagine the results would have been about the same at that 
given time. I won’t guarantee a thing past that given time. 

Senator Kucuen.. That is right. 

Mr. Eneuisu. But the picture can change. I think that answers it. 

Senator Kucnev. Just as a matter of judgment, is it your opinion 
that the Communist situation in the Territory is worsened so that 
its effect in the future would be more heavily felt in future elections 
than it has been in the past ? 

Mr. Eneuisu. No. I would say communism should be slightly 
on the wane because of the general time clock. A lot of people are 
against communism now who weren’t against it before. Korea and 
things like that influence the people. I do not, in the same breath, 
for one moment take away one ounce from my statement that the 
ILWU Communist leadership is so clear and present a danger that 
it cannot be overestimated. The ILWU leadership there is just as 
strong, just as communistic, just as dedicated, as it ever was. The 
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average man in the field doesn’t care about communism. He does 
not care about it. You must accept this as a fact. He does not care 
about communism. But I would say just percentagewise, probably 
what little he knows he would be more against it than for it. But 
he doesn’t care, because, remember the testimony I gave about Ka- 
. Kawano had been in the party from 1937 to 1947. It wasn’t 


wali 

until he went to the CLO convention in Boston and met a lot of other 
labor union leaders that he realized that the ILWU policies were 
the policies of the Communist Party, of which he was then an execu- 
tive board member in Hawaii, and were not that of working people. 


There are not a lot of Kawano’s going to conventions. They never 
get the truth. That is why the ILWU has to smear a Kawano, be- 
cause he is the great common denominator. He has the same back- 
ound, education; he talks the language; he speaks Japanese; he has 
little Buddha shrine in his house. This fellow could go out and 
do you a lot of harm. So right away they have to discredit him. 

The point I make is—I don’t want to be fat, dumb, and happy, but 
re oe there is less popular approval of communism. But they 
don’t actually k1 1OW what is going on. They only hear the party line 
is refle ted economically, Senator Kuchel. Do you see / 

This is in no criticism of them. It is like saying, “Why aren’t they 

terested in the Mormon Church?” They probably never heard of 

» Mormon Church, which is no reflection on either them or the Mor- 
mon Church. That woul be the way it would be. 


rr 
I 
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Senator Kucurni. Mr. Chairman, I think for the record it would 
be most helpful if we an | have some agency of the Government sup- 
ply us with the area in which the Territory of Hawaii is permitted 


erate legislatively. 
The CHarrMaNn. We have their organic act. 
Senator Kucuev.. I wonder if it would be possib le—mavybe it is al- 
ready in the record, although I do not know if it is—that we could 
have just exactly what the Congress of the United States has per- 
ed the Territory to legislate in autonomously. 
Phe Cuamman. Of course, that is set forth in the organic act. 
Senator Kucnen. That is the act under which they now operate, Mr. 
Chairman ? 


The CuatrmMan. Yes. It is my recollection that there never has 
been an action taken by the Hawaiian Legislature that was rejected 
by the Pederal Congress. I think we could say about the same thing 
of the other Territorial governments. Congress has a right to annul 


legislation enacted by Hawaii or other Territories which they think 
not in agreement with good American customs. 

Senator Kucuer. Contrariwise, Mr. Chairman, Congress has the 
right to legislate for Hawaii if it is so minded. Isthat notso? Your 
laft-Hartley law, for example, could apply if Congress desired it to 
ipply to the islands, and vou made the point the other day that in 
your judgment such an amendment would help this situation. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

We will attempt to have a résumé of that situation made for you, 

nator Kuchel. 

Senator SMarHers. May I ask some questions right here? 

Che CuatrMan. Go ahead. 
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Senator Smatuers. I understand this is not in your field, but I 
think in view of what you have previously been asked, these questions 
are proper. 

Do you know of any limitation on what the city government of 
Hawati is permitted to do in fighting communism? Do you know of 
any limit that there is on that? 

Mr. EneuisH. No, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know of any limit on what the Terri- 
torial government can do in its fight against communism ¢ 

Mr. Enausu. No, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. In your testimony before the Judiciary Com 
mittee, on page 28 you said, speaking of the ILWU, which is Commu- 
nist-dominated : 

It is always going to have the balance of power in close elections. 


Do you still agree with that statement? 

Mr. Eneuisu. I do. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you know of any man who could get a job 
in either the pineapple industry or the sugar industry in Hawaii if 
the ILWU did not want him to get it? 

Mr. Eneuisu. You mean as a laborer ? 

Senator Smaruers. As a laborer. 

Mr. Enauisu. No, I think they have a closed shop. 

Senator SmatTuers. Do you know of any—— 

The Cuarrman. That is the same closed shop that operates any- 
where else in America. 

Mr. Enatuisu. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator SMaruers. But the fact of the matter is that the pineapple 
industry and the sugar industry are the basic industries of Hawaii, 
upon which their economy is based. 

Mr. Enouisu. That is correct, with the tourist business a big third: 
yes. 

Senator Smaruers. And the tourist business is coming up. 

Do you know of any city of comparable size to ag city of Honolulu 
where there are approximately 6 broadcasts a day, 1 in English and 
1 in Japanese, where they are preaching directly Fe Communist line, 
where that is permitted / Do you know of any city in the United 
States of comparable size where that goes on ? 

Mr. Eneutsu. I do not. 

The CHatrMan. Senator, you are an attorney and I am not, but 
could any city or government unit prohibit such things under the 
free speech provision ¢ 

Senator Smaruers. I do not think they could, but that is the whole 
point we are getting to. The people of Hawaii have not thus far— 
and I think eventually they will, but they have not thus far done 
anything about it. In Oklahoma City, which he said was ¢ omparable 
in size to Honolulu, they would not permit this sort of thing to go on, 
by one method or another. 

Do you know of any area in the United States of comparable size 
to the Territory of Haw: aii where one union, Communist-dominated, 
has complete economic control? 

Mr. Eneuisu. When you say “complete economic control,” I have to 
think. They can call a strike and lock them up, and they have done 
that. The word “complete” is not too strong. No. I do not know 
of such an ares 
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Senator Smaruers. That is all the questions I have to ask. 
Senator Kucuen. The only question that occurs to me, George, is 

this: You havea theory of constitutional law that a State can operate 

in a Federal field up to the moment that Congress begins to legislate 
in that field; and where the Congress legislates—— 

Senator Smatuers. The theory is the reverse, is it not? 

Senator Kucuer. No. I am speaking now about Federal rights. 

Senator Smaruers. They are delegated rights. 

Senator Kucren. A State of the Union, the State of Florida, can 
operate in a Federal field until the time that Congress takes action, 
and then Congress may preempt that field. In the case of a Territory, 
there is no field in which the Territory can operate except that which 
the Congress gives to the Terr itory. 

For example, I take it that the convictions of these Communists 
was under a Federal statute, was it not? 

Senator Smarners. Sure. 

Mr. Eneuisu. It was. 

Senator Kucuen. I raise the question whether the Territorial gov- 
ernment could legislate in a field where the Congress has already 
entered it. If the answer to that question is “No, the Territorial 
legislation could not legislate in that field,” then obviously the Terri- 
torial government would be powerless to make a crime out of the 
same set of facts that Congress has already adopted legislation on. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me say this: When the Communists were 
convicted in New York, they were convicted, as I get it, under Federal 
statute, not under a State statute, which is the same law under which 
they were convicted in Hawaii. 

Senator Kucnen. By the same token, if there is a way to clean up 
communism in any group other than in the Federal statutes which 
were invoked in the Territory of Hawaii, then that way is open to 
States of the Union to legislate in, and I raise the question whether it 
is presently available to the Territory. 

Senator Smatuers. Of course, I do not know that this witness knows 
that. I asked him did he know any limitations, and I venture to say 
that none of us knows of any limitations which would prohibit the 
Territorial Government of Hawaii from doing what various States 
have done to outlaw the Communist Party. The 15 States which bar 
a Communist person from the ballot in the United States today are: 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, New H: ampshire, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. I ‘do not know that the Territory of Hawaii 
has had the authority to doit. My guess is that they did, but they have 
not done it. 

The 20 States which have statutes barring from the ballot any person 
or political party advocating the overthrow of the State or the United 
States Government by force are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Washington. 

They have tried to do something about it. My guess is, if we get 
an opinion from the Library of Congress as to what is the highest 
legislative authority on this, they will find the Territory of Hawaii 
could have done it had they wanted to. 
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The Cuairman. They have it in their constitution prohibiting any 
such person from holding office. 

Senator Smatuers. That was a condition that we put in there that 
they vote for, or else. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask Mr. English one question, if 
you gentlemen are through for the moment. 

Senator Smatuers. I am through. 

The CuarrMan. You are quite familiar with the Smith Act trial 
which was recently concluded in Hawaii, which lasted 714 months? 

Mr. Eneuisn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It resulted in a conviction on the first ballot after 
about an hour and a half of conversation in the jury room. That is 
the report. 

There must certainly be the possibility of a lot of good coming, 
publicitywise, from such a trial as that. I wondered if you had any 
views that might encourage us to think that the people of Hawaii are 
alert or are becoming more alert all the time to the dangers of com- 
munism. As a result of that trial, they will become educated; will 
they not? 

Mr. Eneuisu. They will have an increasing knowledge, sir, but it 
is essentially an old story. They have had the House Un-American 
Activities Committee investigation there in 1949. They became very 
aware of it then. They had a Territorial investigation which more or 
less followed the line of what the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee had developed. When I came out there, they said to me, “Why 
write an article about communism out here? This is an old story.” 

All you have done, really, as far as educating, is show the complete 
civic response in correcting these men. But at the same time, the 
publicity, as I saw it, was extremely detrimental to Hawaii, because 
immediately they had a walkout. It made them look bad to everyone 
in this country. 

If you convict the ILWU, what happens? Everyone immediately 
takes a couple of days off to show they don’t approve of it. 

The CuarrMan. Your article on communism in Hawaii certainly 
will do a lot of good, too, educationalwise. 

Mr. Eneuisu. I don’t know, sir. 

The Cuarman. Not only in Hawaii, but across the country. 

Mr. Enauisn. It has been out about a year or so. I would like to 
think it does some good. All you can do is create an awareness in the 
people. Education is slow out there. They have one handicap, and 
it is simply the one that they don’t like so much talk about it. This is 
bad. This puts them in an awkward position in many things they do. 
That is the attitude you run into on many levels. 

I didn’t make myself very happy or very popular by being pretty 
“cold turkey” about writing this article. There is only one thing that 
worries me as an individual. It has nothing to do with statehood. 
They try to brush it off. 

Communism is a malignancy. You can’t brush it off, you can’t 
walk away from it. That is the only thing that scares me. 

Senator Smatuers. I have no further questions. 

The CuHarrMan. We want to thank you, Mr. English. 

Senator Ctements. I would like to ask him one question. 
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I am going to go back into a discussion that I am sure you have 
already been over. One statement he made causes me to ask him thie 
question : 

Does the ILWU, in your judgment, have full economic control over 
Hawaii? 

Mr. Eneuisu. That is too strong a phrase, sir. They have what 
amounts to punitive control over Hawaii. In other words, they ean 
call a strike, and then your ships don’t sail. Then you can't export 
your product to get dollars, and you can’t get food and you can’t get 
medicine. But the y have economies that are not dependent entirely 
on the ILWU. 

As far as being able to choke them off, this follows the international 
Communist pattern. You don’t see a thing in Hawaii that you didn’t 
see in Hamburg, Germany, in 1923. Communism always starts off in 
a seaport. They always try to infiltrate that to get control of the 
place. That is the basic pattern. 

That was the seamen’s union. Then the ILWU went a step fur- 
ther, sir. They have the punishing power, the power to hold you 
captive. But to say that they have full economic control, I would feel 
I would be magnifying it. 

They have an economic domination in the sense that there is always 
the potential that something will happen. 

Senator CLtements. Mr. English, would you say that the ILWU 
could paralyze the economy of Hawaii at the whim of the leadership ? 

Mr. Enewisu. Indeed. 

Senator Smaruers. Thank you, Mr. English. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. We appreciate very much your having been here, 
Mr. English. Thank you. 

We have a witness brought from Hawaii. I would like to start with 
him this morning. It may be that we can complete his testimony 
before we have to recess at noon. 

Mr. Tom O’Brien. 

I met this gentleman when I was in Hawain a couple of times. I 
am very glad to welcome him here to express any opinion or views that 
he wants to on the question of S. 49, the bill which is under considera- 
tion by this committee proposing statehood for Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. Before we do that, I think it would be well to 
put this letter of Mr. Barlow in the record. 

The Carman. Will you insert this in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
District or HawaAll, 
Honolulu, July 6, 1953. 
Senator HuGH BUTLER, 


Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Senator Butter: Gov. Samuel W. King advised me by telephone this 
morning that he had received a telephone call from Delegate Farrington advising 
him to request me to appear in Washington personally or in the alternative to 
write a letter to your honorable committee stating my views on communism in 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

As you well know, criminal case No. 10,495, United States v. Charles K. 
Fujimoto et al., has recently resulted in a conviction of 7 defendants, 1 of whom 
is free on bail, the other 6 being in custody unable to make bail. The attorneys 
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for the defendants have given oral notice that they will appeal the case to the 
Ninth Circuit Court, which means that the case is still pending and is not yet 
closed. 

For this reason I cannot at this time comply with any request to divulge any 
information whatsoever that I may have acquired through official channels as 
it might possibly jeopardize the Government’s position with respect to the 
pending appeal. Practically all the information that I have relating to the 
Communist Party and the effects of communism upon the economic and political 
life of the Territory has been gained through confidential sources, such as the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Intelligence reports, ete. 

Unless the information which has been passed on to me is declassified and ap 
proval given to me by the Attorney General to testify to the matters contained 
in these reports, I feel that I am not at liberty to testify before your committee to 
any knowledge gained by me through my official capacity as United States 
attorney. 

It is not that I am reluctant or hesitant but feel that because of my official 
position, I cannot jeopardize either the security involved nor in any manner what- 
soever jeopardize the Government's position in the pending appeal. In addition, 
I feel that as a lawyer aware of the canons of ethics of the American Bar As 
sociation, I cannot engage in public controversy regarding a case which is still 
pending in the courts. To discuss publicly the case or any of its facets would, in 
my opinion, subject me to censure by the Bar Association and possibly by the 
court itself. 

Respectfully, 
A. WILLIAM BARLow, 
United States Attorney. 


The Cuairman. All right, Mr. O’Brien, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF TOM O'BRIEN, RADIO COMMENTATOR AND 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT, HILO, HAWAII 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Senator. 

My name is Tom O’Brien. I am 40 years of age. 

The CuarrMan. Residence ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I live at Hilo, Hawaii. 

The CuarrMan. That is on the big island ? 

Mr. O’Brien. The big island and the most beautiful island. 

The CHarrMan. It raises lots of flowers. They ship more flowers to 
the States, I think, than any other country in the world, even in- 
cluding Mexico and Florida. 

Mr. O’Brien. And raises some of the best cattle in the world, too. 

The CuarrMan. It has one of the largest ranches in the world. 

You may proceed in your own way. 

Senator SMaruers. Can I qualify him a little further by saying this: 
How long have you lived in Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. I wanted the Senator to direct me along tliat path. | 
have to thank Uncle Sam for my discovering Hawaii. He drafted 
me a year before Pearl Harbor in the 27th Division of New York, and 
in the March following Pearl Harbor, I was in Hawaii. Presumably 
we were on our way to the Philippines, but the Philippines fell before 
we got that far, so they bedded us down in Hawaii for a while. That 
was 1942. 

Most of the time since 1942 I have been in Hawaii. Consequently, 
since I have been in Hawaii more than 2 weeks, I cannot be considered 
an expert on Hawaiian affairs. The experts are restricted to from 2 
to 4 weeks. 

Senator Smaruers. When did you get out of the Army ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I was released from the Army after 414 years of serv- 
ice, in August of 1945. ' 
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The Crarrman. Was your service all in Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. No. I was very happy to be a war correspondent, 
combat correspondent with Yank magazine, the enlisted men’s maga- 
zine, during the war, and I traveled through the South Pacific but 
made only one assault landing, and that was with the Seventh Di- 
vision, a wonderful division, from the Central States. 

Senator Smatuers. When did you decide to move to Hawaii to live 
as a civilian? 

Mr. O’Brien. I decided that before Uncle Sam gave me my release. 
I had been at Hilo for about 2 years before going “into the South Pa- 
cific with this magazine. You have heard of Yank, I hope. 

Senator Smatruers. Oh yes. 

When did you move to Hawaii as a civilian? 

Mr. O’Brien. I was released from the Army on the 20th of August 
1945, 5 days later took unto myself a wife and settled down in Hawaii. 
So I finished one war and went right into another. 

Senator SmatueErs. What State did you come from? 

Mr. O’Brien. From the great State of New Y ork, Brooklyn. 

Senator Smaruers. Have you been in Hawaii continuously since 
you took unto yourself a wife and settled down ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I have, except for a trip to New York at the end of 
1946 and the first part of 1947. 

Senator Smatuers. Were you there when the referendum was held 
on the question of statehood 

Mr. O’Brien. The plebiscite? 

Senator Smatuers. The plebiscite. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was not. I believe that was in 1940. 

Senator Smatuers. 1940. Were you there at the time the constitu- 
tion was approved ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. When the constitutional convention was held, yes. 
That was in 1950. 

Senator Smatuers. Was that a convention, or a plebiscite, too? 

Mr. O’Brren. The constitutional convention drew up the constitu- 
tion, and then they had the plebiscite on approval of the constitution. 

Senator Smatuers. You were in the islands of Hawaii at that time? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. What is your business, Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. I am a radio commentator and a newspaper cor- 
respondent. 

Senator Smaruers. Do most of the 50,000 people on the island of 
Hawaii live outside the city of Hilo? 

Mr. O’Brien. No, most of them are in the city or in itsgvicinity 
Then you have the plantations all around. We have 13 sugar planta- 
tions on the island. Parker Ranch, which is the second largest in the 
word, second only to the King Ranch, a very extensive and very 
beautiful island. 

Senator Smatuers. You are familiar with the statehood argument 
which rages back and forth, I presume. 

Mr. O’Brien. Unfortunately, it does. 

Senator SmatHers. What is your opinion as to the worth of state- 
hood or the necessity for statehood in the Terr itory of Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. Senator, that is a big question. The way I feel about 
it, just listening here this morning, I am sorry to see it being, you might 
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say, stripped naked so often, because Hawaii is one of the most 
beautiful places 1 in the world. 

Senator Smaruers. I think we all agree with that. I have never 
been privileged to be there except for two nights enroute to the Pacific 
and enroute back. 

Mr. O’Brien. Since you led me into that, Senator, I believe—— 

Senator SMatHeErS. May we stop there and say we all agree they are 
very lovely, charming people, too. 

Mr. O’ Brien. Yes, they are. 

Senator Smaruers. All right. 

Mr. O’Brien. I feel something that this committee has entirely over- 
looked is the fact that the majority of the people in Hawaii are not 
keen about statehood. I fear you have been led to believe that every 
night every man, woman, and child gets on his knees and prays for 
statehood, which is not so. The States are something far and away, 
outside their paradise. 

The Cuarrman. How do you explain the plebiscite, Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to put in the record, Senator, just a 
short history of how we became a Territory. 

I have read this, and I have been studying it and I feel it from 
the people. I have talked to people who have lived at that time. 

There was a kingdom of Hawaii in the center of the Pacific, a stra- 
tegic outpost, a very friendly people. They opened their arms to 
all who came. They came from Europe, they even came from Russia, 
and they came from the United States. The King took them into 
his household. He knew they were much more educated than he. 
He accepted them into his Cabinet. He gave them the privilege of 
working with him and helping his people. 

In 18% )3, a faction of those taken into the bosom of the kingdom 
showed their appreciation by staging a revolution, by overthrowing 
the Queen. 

Senator Smatrners. When was this? 

Mr. O’Brren. 1893, just 60 years ago. 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, in effect they bit the hand that 
fed them. 

Mr. O’Brien. Exactly. 

The group that overthrew the Queen was so small it is pitiful to 
think back on what they have done. It is hindsight now. The United 
States has gained greatly by the annexation, but I have often thought 
of the great power and prestige that Hawaii would have today had 
all those taken into the household of our old Hawaiian kings had 
been true and faithful to them; helping build their independence and 
preserve the kingdom Hawaii today would be an outstanding spot 
in the world. 

The CHamman. Did not Hawaii apply for annexation to the 
United States? 

Mr. O’Brien. Senator Butler, a small handful of Americans ap- 
plied for annexation in their name alone, and sold the Hawaiian peo- 
ple out. 

In 1892, when Queen Liliuokalani was on the throne, a lawyer came 
down from California, Henry Cooper. He was there only a couple 
of months, maybe only a couple of weeks. He got to know all the 
businessmen there, all the sons of the missionaries. One day he met 
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Mr. Thurston, Lorrin A. Thurston, on the street. The Queen, they 
thought, was kicking up her— 

The Cuarrman. Royal heels? 

Mr. O’Brien. Royal chemise, or whatever it was, royal gown, and 
they were fearful that she might change the constitution and might 
hurt them. 

Mr. Cooper, who was what we call a malihini, fresh from the main- 
land, a coast haole they would call him today, was down there only 
a couple of weeks, and meets Mr. Thurston, and he said, “Look, what 
are you fellows going to do if the Queen does go ahead and change 
the constitution ?” 

Senator Smaruers. How was she going to change the constitution ? 

Mr. O’Brien. She had her Cabinet and she could get the Legisla- 
ture to vote for her amendments to the constitution. She was going 
to change the constitution around to give herself more authority in 
return for some of the authority she had lost. 

Senator SMarHers. And not become a State? : 

Mr. O’Brien. Statehood? We are not even annexed yet. I am 
just explaining to the good Senator from Nebraska that this small 
handful of annexationists were the ones who went up to the United 
States. 

We were on the street talking to Mr. Cooper. Mr. Thurston said, 
“We have all the businessmen here,” and Mr. Cooper said, “Are you 
organized? What will you do, precisely, if the Queen does such-and- 
such ?” 

And Mr. Thurston said, “I never thought of that. I guess we had 
better get together.” 

Mr. Cooper said, “Yes; you get together.” 

In his book, Mr. Thurston said, “And there was formed in my office 
the Annexation Club.” 

Right after it was formed, they sent Mr. Thurston to Washington 
to lobby for annexation. 

A year later, within a year, the Queen was overthrown, and guess 
who was the chairman of the Committee of Public Safety’ Mr. 
Cooper, who had just come down from California the year before. 

The CuatrmMan. Hawaii has always had very close friends in Cali 
fornia and Oregon. 

Mr. O’Brien. I don’t know if the Hawaiians today would call Mr. 
Cooper a good friend. 

The CHamMan. We will not be able to put Thurston’s book in the 
record. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is about this fat | indicating], very interesting. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Thurston came from one of the original fam- 
ilies that went from Massachusetts to Hawaii back in the 1820s. 

Mr. O’Brien. He was the son of a missionary. 

The CuarrMan. He was the son of one of the original missionaries. 
The Lorrin P. Thurston who now edits and publishes the Advertiser 
is his son. 

Mr. O'Brien. Or grandson. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Son. 

Senator Smaruers. You know this history very well, Mr. Chair- 
man. Have you read that book? 
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The CrarrMan. [ have read part of Grandma Thurston’s book. 
That is the original missionary. It is quite interesting. I do not 
think there is any question but that the people who went to Hawaii 
as missionaries did the Hawaiian people a world of good, and Mr. 
O’Brien here is expressing a thought that is brand new to me: That 
the Hawaiians were fooled into asking for admission into the Union. 

Mr. O’Brren. They did not ask for it. 

Senator SMATuers. I have had a number of pure-blooded Hawaiian 
people who have written to me, and later I will put some of their let 
ters in the record, and they take the position that they really never 
have wanted statehood. 

The CuatrmMan. They do not want statehood, and their reason is 
because they are a minority group, and they fear that they will not be 
as well looked after as they are now by the Federal Government. 
That is the whole answer in a nutshell. I personally think that the 
Federal Government will be just as good a friend of the real Hawaiians 
and the part-Hawaiians under statehood as it is under the Territory. 
Of course, that is only my opinion. 

We interrupted you a little bit in your story. I asked you a moment 
ago your occupation, and you said you were a newspaperman and 
radio commentator. Radio commentators have sponsors. Can you tell 
us who sponsors your program? Anybody 4 

Mr. O’Brien. My sponsor is an American of Chinese ancestry born 
in Hawai, whose name is John A. Lee, the owner and operator of a 
hotel, the Hotel Palm Terrace. 

The Cuarrmay. Is it in connection with the newspaper ? 

Mr. O’Brien. No. Iam the island correspondent for the Advertiser. 

Senator SmarHers. Go ahead. You got us up to where Mr. Thurs- 
ton came over here and asked for annexation. The chairman’s question 
was: How do you account for the fact that in the plebiscite the people 
voted for statehood ¢ 

The CHarrMan. It was supposed to have been a secret ballot back 
in 1940 before you became even a visitor out there, and the vote was 
67 percent in the affirmative for statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is about 2-to-1. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the way to look at that plebiscite. The ma- 
jority did not want statehood, if you look at the picture this way: It 
is 1940. Up to that time the people were paying taxes, taxation with- 
out representation. The prostatehood faction said, “Now we want 
statehood. We have to get your vote in this plebiscite to show Congress 
that you want statehood. It is taxation without representation. If 
you vote for statehood you will get representation. Do you want to 
get something for your money ?”’ 

Naturally, the answer is “Yes.” But still, 1 out of every 2 was 
willing to pay taxes without any representation. That is certainly 
indicative of something or other, Senator. If they had been given—— 

The CuarrMan. One out of three. 

Mr. O’Brien. One out of three. If they had been given a choice of 
any kind, in the realm of possibility: Do you want to return to a 
monarchy or to a republic? Do you want to be a commonwealth and 
not pay Federal taxes? They had no choice. It was either “yes” or 
“no.” The question was: Do you want to get some representation for 
your money ¢ 
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Senator Smaruers. In other words, you think the results might have 
been different had the question been: “Do you want a commonwealth 
status without having to pay Federal taxes, or do you want to become 
a State of the Union and continue to pay taxes into the Union?” 

Mr. O’Brien. Absolutely. 

Senator, if there were ever a vote among the people, a choice be- 
tween statehood plus all the added obligations, or a commonwealth 
status without Federal taxes, you would have an overwhelming vote 
for the commonwealth. 

Senator Kucue,. Would you participate on the side of the common- 
wealth ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would participate on the side of the commonwealth 
if we have to settle for those two. But there are some in Hawaii who 
would settle for the present Territorial status minus taxation. The 
taxation is the big problem in Hawaii, because the people there are 
stoop-shouldered with taxes. 

The Cnarrman. They are getting a little stooped, I think, over here. 

Mr. O’Brien. But, Senator, with statehood their shoulders are go- 
ing to be down around their hips, because the State of Hawaii would 
have to take over so many added financial responsibilities. They have 
to pay the Governor. They have to pay his secretary. They have to 
pay the legislature, which would not meet every 2 years but every 
year. It would not have its present 30 in the House and 15 in the 
Senate. It would have a tot al of 72 members who would meet every 
year and set their own salaries. 

In Hawaii, brother, that could be something. They would set them. 

Senator Smaruers. Do they not pay for the Territorial government 
now ? 

Mr. O’Brien. The Federal Government pays our house of repre- 
sentatives, it pays our senators at each session. It pays the Governor. 
It pays the secretary of Hawaii. It pays the salary of all our circuit 
alana our supreme court justices. 

With statehood, that would all be taken over by the State of Hawaii. 
It would mean more money. From whom? That is what the people 
are thinking about. They never get a chance to express those thoughts. 

Senator Kucuext. Mr. O’Brien, do you feel that the Communist 
problem in the Territory would be dealt with better if the Territory 
became an independent commonwealth ? 

Mr. O’Brien. It could be handled no worse. 

The Cuarrman. Probably no better ? 

Mr. O’Brien. No better, either. 

The Cuarrman. Do you care to express your opinion—you heard 
the other witness here ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not sure if he is an expert or not. 

The CHarrman. Mr. English was the author of the article that 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post last February, a very interest- 
ing article. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wish you would ask me questions. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted your opinion on the seriousness of the 
Communist threat in Hawaii at this time. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Communist threat in Hawaii hasn’t lessened 
a bit in the last couple of years. 

The CHamman. How serious is it? 
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Mr. O’Brien. It is this serious, Senator, that while you might have 
only, say 30 actual Communists within the ILWU, those men have 
such terrific influence and power over the twenty-thre e or twenty-four 
or twenty-five thousand members of that union that they could sway 
them any way they wanted. ‘They can tie up the water front. They 
can tie up the sugar fields. ‘They can let the pineapples rot. 

The CHarrman. You have a new union organized on the big islands? 

Mr. O’Brten. The Federation of Hawaii Workers. It is the first 
breakaway from the ILWU. 

The Cuatrman. It is supposed to be sort of anti-I[LWU ? 

Mr. O’Brien. It is anti-LLWU. It was formed within the miscel- 
laneous units in Hilo. 

The Cnarrman. That is a pretty good sign, is it not? 

Mr. O’Brien. It isa good sign that Hilo has been awakened to it. 

I have been pleased that members of that union have said that I 
have helped them along and given them the encouragement to make 
that break, but they are only small units. I think the total member- 
ship would go up to about 325. 

The CHaArrMan. It has been reported here as 400. 

Mr. O’Brien. Or 400, around there. 

The CHarrMan. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearing was recessed until 2 
p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Kucuex. The hearing will come to order. 

You have no statement, Mr. O'Brien. Do you have any general 
comments you care to m: ake? 

Senator SMaruers. Would it be all right if I questioned him a 
little ? 

Senator Kucuen. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF TOM O’BRIEN, HILO, HAWAII—Resumed 


Senator Smaruers. Mr. O’Brien, you stated this morning that you 
believed that the majority of the people of the Territory of Hawaii 
did not want statehood ; is that your statement ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I meant to indicate that, well, actually, the statehood 
business is something way off in the clouds; the United States is way 
up. I would like to explain it this way, Senator: All these different 
races of people, the Chinese and the Japanese, the Filipinos, Portu- 
guese, they came to Hawaii as contract laborers on the planatations. 
And when they came to Hawaii they brought with them their own 
ways of life, their own philosophies, their songs and dances, their 
costumes and in Hawaii there was a beautiful meeting of the east 
and west. 

The cultures have met and merged very. beatifully in Hawaii. 
Hawaii has been the focal point of their ambitions and their dreams. 
They have their families and homes and everything else in aaa 
This business of the United States of America, 2,200 miles off, 
something which has been sort of given to them intravenously. They 
are lying there with this statehood coming through the tube all the 
time. Actually they are not concerned with statehood. Hawaii is 
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their home, and they are happy in Hawaii. There is only one 
place in the world that I know of where these races live together 
harmoniously. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it your opinion that they would be better off 
under statehood, or worse off ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Worse off, because of the added expense. 

Senator SMarHers. What would be the added expense ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Right now, as I think I pointed out this morning, the 
Federal Government pays the Governor, the Federal Government 
pays the salary of the secretary of Hawaii, the Federal Government 
pays the chief justices of the supreme court, pays the salaries of all 
the circuit judges. 

In addition to that, it pays the salaries of the customs officials. 

Senator Smaruers. They pay the salaries of the customs officials 
everywhere. 

Mr. O’Brien. Throughout the world; yes. 

Senator Smaruers. Do they pay the salaries of the Territorial rep- 
resentatives ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the big expense. The Federal Government 
pays the house of representatives’ 30 members $1,000 a session. 
There are 15 members of the senate. They have $1,000 a session from 
the Federal Government. 

Senator SMATHER. Since you have been in Hawaii, have you seen 
in any newspapers, or have you heard over the radio anybody ointing 
out to the people of Hawaii that statehood would cost them additional 
taxes ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. It may have been in fine print on some back page. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you read the newspapers yourself? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator SmMatruers. Have you seen such an explanation as that 
which you gave us here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Not the way I have worded it. I have myself, in 
Hilo, where there is some independence and I can talk about things 
like this, I have pointed out there is a total now of 45 in the legislature 
being paid by the Federal Government when they meet every other 
year. U nder our proposed constitution, the number is going to be 
hiked to 72 members of the legislature, and they are going to meet 
not every 2 years but every year. 

And all at salaries under statehood will be paid by the State 
of Hawaii, plus the salary of the Governor and lieutenant governor 
and all those jobs right down the line. Our circuit judges will have 
to be paid. 

As you ask, these facts certainly haven’t been given the prominence 
they deserve. 

Senator Smaruers. You heard Senator Butler say this morning that 
the Hawaiians—speaking, I presume, of that ethnic group—thar. 
they did not want statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is definite. They do not want it. 

You can see their attiutde. As I pointed out this morning, they 
welcomed these foreigners, and the people from the United States 
were foreigners at the time. They invited them all in, and realizing 
they were better cultured, they invited them into the cabinets to help 
the Kingdom of Hawaii along. 
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And this one group, although the end has been to the credit and 
the gain of the United States, when they fell out with the Queen, they 
turned around and had the Queen overthrown. And the Hawaiians 
will never forget that. 

Senator Smatuers. How do you account for the fact that in the 
vote on the constitution, that as many people as voted for it did vote 
for it? What is your explanation of that 

Mr. O’Brien. That would fit in the same category with the plebis- 
cite, where, “If we have to have statehood, that is it; we will vote for 
it.” 

But the point is that if they were given a choice where Federal 
taxation would be lifted, statehood is finished. 

Senator SMATHERS. It is your opinion, then, that if they were given 
Commonwealth status, such as that which we have given to Puerto 
Rico, where they elect their own officials, they do not pay into the 
Federal Government any Federal taxes but their foreign relations 
and their judicial system are, nonetheless, under our Constitution, 
do you think that would be what they would prefer ? 

Mr. O’Brien. They would go -~ that, Senator, either Common- 
wealth status, as you described it, or Territorial status, if that is 
possible under our ies. Festiteetal status without Federal income 
tax. 

Senator SMATHERs. Without the payment of Federal taxes ! 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right; because the Federal income tax is the 
thing that is holding down the people of Hawaii. 

Senator Smatuers. Are there any newspapers in Hawaii which are 
opposed to statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Not that I know of. 

Senator Smatuers. Are there any commentators besides yourself 
who are opposed to statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. None. 

Senator SmarueErs. Do you know of any information which goes 
out to the people of the islands as to raising the question that state- 
hood might not be good for them ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. No. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you know of any man who was ever offered 
for public office who was opposed to statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean on the program of being against state- 
hood ? 

Senator Smatuers. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. There have been men who were known to be opposed 
to statehood who ran for public office, but not on that platform. 

Senator Smatuers. Are there any men in the Territorial senate 
today, besides Senator Hill, who are opposed to statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I once thought Senator Dillingham was, but accord- 
ing to his testimony here last week, he apparently is for it. 

Senator Smatuers. Yes, he testified he was for it. 

Do you know whether or not any recent poll has been run by any 
of the newspapers sort of like, we will say, a Gallup poll, taking a 
test of what the people thought insofar as statehood would be com- 
pared with the Commonw ealth program ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. No, there has never been anything like that. 

Senator SMaTuHERS. Do you think it would be a good idea? 

Mr. O’Brien. It certainly would. 
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But here is the situation you have, Senator: When the kingdom 

was overthrown in 1893, the press was proannexation, and you have 
the same situation today. The press is prostatehood in Hawaii. The 
three major papers, the Star Briletin in the foreground, naturally, 
the Advertiser, and the Communist paper, the Honolulu Record, 
all three of them are for statehood. 

Senator SmaTuers. Do you have anybody working for you in your 
business of running a ranch or raising flowers and your other allied 
businesses, who is a member of the ILWU? 

Mr. O’Brien. I employ no one. No; I work alone. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you have an opportunity to come into con- 
tact with the average workingman on the island of Hawaii now? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir, Ido. I have known them for many years. 

Senator Smaruers. Is it your opinion that they are anxious for 
statehood, the average workingman ? 

Mr. O'Brien. The average workingman doesn’t comprehend what 
statehood means. All he is concerned about is Federal taxes. He 
knows that he has no money at the end of the year, he has to go out 
and borrow some to pay his Federal income tax and is getting nothing 
for it. 

Senator Smatuers. Have you heard any talk that if they become 
a State they would have the benefit of the social-security program, un- 
employment compensation, and things of that nature? 

Mr. O’Brien. They get that kind of thing under the Territorial 
government now. 

Senator Smaruers. You have not heard that allied with the state- 
hood question; have you? 

Mr. O’Brten. No. 

Senator Smaruers. Would you care to comment about the strength 
of the ILWU in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. The ILWU in Hawaii is capable and has shown it is 

capable of cutting off Hawaii completely and entirely from the United 
States or anybody else. They control the sealanes, they control the 
labor on the sugar plantations, the labor on the pineapple plantations. 
They have employees in the canneries. 

And by controlling the sealanes they also control our tourist in- 
dustry. The Matson ships bring most of the tourists in Hawaii. When 
the longshoremen call a strike, ‘the Lurline doesn’t sail. 

And even someone on the west coast, they can tie up Hawaii. 

There is every possibility that if they pull their full might, which 
they have done, Hawaii will sit out there 2,200 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, just dangling in the ocean. And how statehood would help 
that, I fail to know. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you have any evidence which would lead 
you to believe that the ILWU is Communist-controlled ? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is as obvious and apparent by the record as the 
sun is shining now in Washington, D. C. 

Senator Smarners. Do you know of any time when the members 
of the ILWU have revolted against the orders of Harry Bridges and 
Jack Hall? 

Mr. O’Brren. Never. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it your opinion that they would follow the 
orders of Jack Hall even though those orders might be not to the best 
interests of the United States? 
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Mr. O’Brien. Definitely. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you feel that they feel more loyalty to the 
ILWU than they do to the United States? 

Mr. O’Brren. Yes, Senator, they do. 

I would like to explain why. The ILWU’s psychological campaign 
and propaganda campaign has convinced these men that before the 
ILWU was formed they were getting a dollar a day and now they are 
getting, say, a dollar an hour. And when anything comes up about 
communism, it is always redbaiting, and they have convinced the rank 
and file that communism is just like Republicanism and the Demo- 
cratic Party, it is a political party and nothing more. 

And there is where the men are confused, as in the recent Smith Act 
trial. The prosecution come out in the daily press—and the Com- 
munist press would naturally pick it up—*The Communist Party is 
not on trial here; it is perfectly legal to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” And yet the men are convicted under the Smith Act 
for conspiring to teach and advocate the overthrow of the United 
States Government. 

The propaganda swings in: “What are they talking about? We 
can belong to the Communist Party, it is perfectly all right, but they 
are jailing Jack Hull and trying to jail our leader Harry Bridges. 
They are trying to smash the ILWU. They want to return you to a 
dollar a day. It is the bosses.” 

Senator Smaruers. In other words, what you are saying is that the 
average worker in the ILWU, because of the way he has been educated, 
he does not see any evil in the so-called Communist Party? 

Mr. O’Brien. They have picked it up from your own press, any 
press, the fact that the Communist Party is a legal party. It is con- 
fusing even to people who loathe the Communist Party. How can you 
explain it to them that it is perfectly all right to join the Communist 
Party, a legal party, a legal organization, but if you conspire to over- 
throw the Government, as is the purpose of the Communist Party, 
then only are you violating the law ? 

It is confusing to the rank and file. All they are concerned about 
is that the ILWU has raised their salaries. They are united. And 
anything that is aimed at the leaders isa smear. “They are just try- 
ing to cut off the leadership so they can return the workers to a dol- 
lar a day; they are just trying to smash the union.” 

Consequently, with that psychology and that approach, they will 
stick together and do anything they are told to do. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think the influence of the Communist 
Party is growing, or lessening ? 

Mr. O’Brien. It is safe to say it is at the status quo right now. It 
certainly has not been lessened by the conviction of Jack Hall, because 
now he isa martyr. I don’t know how much publicity has been given 
here to the fact that one of the jurors, a Hawaiian member of the jury, 
2 days after the verdict came in, claimed that he had been pressured 
into voting for the conviction and he was sorry he had done it. 

And that was another thing thrown to the workers and they are 
boiling mad, because they are now convinced it was a frameup. — 

Senator Smaruers. So it is your opinion, then, that the influence of 
Jack Hall, rather than being decreased has been increased ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Increased among his devoted membership 
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Senator Smaruers. Is it your opinion, then, that the Communist 
movement has not been substantially hurt by this conviction / 

Mr. O’Brien. It has not; not as far as influencing the rank and file. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think it is a safe statement to say, as 
Senator Dillingham said, that the economy of Hawaii was under com- 
plete Communist domination? Is that a correct statement, in your 
opinion, or not? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is a correct statement, because the workers in 
the ILWU control the basic industries. If they have orders to walk 
off, to quit, they walk off, quit. They are tied up tighter than a drum. 

Senator SMarHers. Have you seen any evidence of the political 
strength of the ILWU in elections that have transpired since you havo 
been out there ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Oh, definitely. 

I recall one of my earliest battles with the politicians and the ILWU 
was in 1946. They had a political action committee, IULWU political 
action committee, and they sent out orders to all the politicians on our 
island and on the other islands, to come before them and answer ques- 
tions whether or not they would follow the ILWU program. And I 
believe every one but two went in there in a closed room before these 
union leaders to answer their questions. 

Senator Smaruers. Let me see if I get you straight. 

Everybody you say who wanted to run was called in before the 
ILWU leadership and asked these questions ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Asked those questions. 

And the answers would, depending on the quality of the answers, 
would give them the union’s support. In other words, if they pledged 
they would go along with their program, “We will swing our votes to 
you. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know whether or not those who pledged 
they would support their program were successful in the elections, or 
were they unsuccessful ? 

Mr. O’Brien. That, Senator, was a secret session. I don’t know 
just what was said by the various men. I know that in that particular 
election, I think Senator Hill and Senator Charles Silva were not on 
the final endorsed slate, and they were elected because they ran against 
some neophytes who did not have the 

Senator SMaruers. Does the ILWU participate in all the elections 
which go on there in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; they try to put their fingers in it. 

Senator SMatuers. You have heard it stated here this morning that 
the ILWU would always be the balance of power in politics out there 
in the Territory. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. O’Brien. I believe with some exceptions. The exception would 
hinge on the man himself, the power of his following. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think that anybody could come out and 
definitely oppose the ILWU and win an election, Territory-wise ? 

I am not talking about the city of Honolulu; I am talking about 
throughout the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brten. In the 1952 elections, Mr. Joseph Farrington did 
exactly that. 

Senator Smatruers. Did he come out against the ILWU leadership? 

Mr. O’Brien. He repudiated them. And while the vote was close, 
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he almost lost his first campaign. He did win, because of his follow- 
ing among all the races and the fact that there were sections of the 
ILWU whic h stuck with him, I do believe. 

Senator SMatTuers. There were sections of the ILWU which went 
with him. Has Delegate Farrington always fought the LLWU ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Back here in 1946 was the only” time he had their 
support. 

Senator SMATHeERS. He has had their support in 1946. How often 
does he run? 

Mr. O’Brien. Every 2 years. 

Senator SMaTHERS. Does the ILWU have a ballot? Do they have 
aform? Dothey put out a ticket every time they run ? 

Mr. O’Brien. On our island they do, anyway. They have tickets 
for county elections, and another Territory-wide. 

Senator Sma ATHERS. Have you ever seen one of their tickets ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; I have seen it. 

Senator SMATHERS. Do they spread them out among the workers, 
“This is the ILWU slate?” 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Senator SMaruers. Do they have them marked as the ILWU 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. In fact, I think I have one here somewhere. 

They have the names of all the candidates, and the ones they want 
in black, and then a mark. 

Senator SMatuers. Do you have one of those with you ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I believe I have one somewhere here; yes. This is 
1946. It is interesting to note that: “Legislative program of political 
action committee to make Hawaii a better place to live—a true para- 
dise of the Pacific.” 

And right under the head there, “Statehood” : 

Statehood for Hawaii is the major item in our legislative program. Without 
statehood Hawaii can never achieve full political maturity. We will cooperate 
with all groups which are working toward that goal. * * * Be sure to vote. 

And here is a marked ballot here. That is on our island. 

Senator Smatuers. May I see that a moment? 

This is the ILWU—— 

Mr. O’Brien. Political action committee. 

Senator Smatuers. I see they had on their ticket all Democrats 
except two. One of them was Earl Nielson and the other one was 
Joseph Farrington. 

Mr. O’Brien. That was 1946. 

That was a fantastic election. Nielson, although supported by the 
ILWU, was defeated by a Republican named Aona. And shortly 
after the election, Aona died; so they had to have a runoff election. 
Nielson turned Democrat, was elected and had the House of Repre- 
sentatives deadlocked for 15 days, I believe it was, before they could 
decide who was going to be the speaker. It was 15-15. 

Senator Smaruers. It says here: 

Statehood for Hawaii is the major item in our legislative program. Without 
statehood Hawaii can never achieve full political maturity. We will cooperate 
with all groups which are working toward that goal. 

That is presumably why they cooperated with Delegate Farrington 
in this race. It was because he was for statehood. 


Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 
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At that particular stage of the program 

Senator Smaruers. Why would the ILWU want statehood if, 
to get statehood, it would lessen the Communist influence in the ILWU 
and lessen the ILW U’s influence ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Statehood would not lessen it. 

Senator SMaruers. Statehood would not lessen their influence? 

Mr. O’Brien. Certainly not. Every politician in Hawaii must 
think first and foremost whether he is strong enough alone to buck the 
ILWU. There are very few men strong enough. And in 1952, Mr. 
Farrington was strong enough to beat them. 

But there are very few men who could do that. 

Senator Smaruers. And you say that certain elements of the ILWU 
supported him anyway ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. I am just presuming that. I know of individual 
members of the ILWU who voted for him even though the word was 
out to back his opponent. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you know any people in the islands who are 
opposed to statehood privately but say publicly that they are for it? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would rather change that to say there are hundreds 
of people who are against statehood, who either are in no position to 
make known their sentiments, or they don’t see any reason for doing 
it, that they think it is inevitable. 

Senator Smaruers. I have a letter here which is typical of at least 
50 letters which I have received since this hearing started, which says 
in effect : 

Senator Smathers, what kind of witness is Fasi? When he ran against Mayor 


Wilson for nomination he said that if he lost he would not support the Republican 
nominee, nor would he support Mayor Wilson. 





Then he goes on and tells about Fasi a little bit. Then he goes on: 
Who is buying who out? I am scared, 


And they refused to sign their names. 

Do you know of any threats or fear of sanctions or reprisals used 
to frighten people who advocate statehood, against those who—— 

Mr. O’Brien. No, I don’t think there is any fear, Senator. It is 
simply that there is lack of organization, pointing out that there is 
anything injurious about st: atehood as far as their present standing 
is now. If there were an organization that would be going for a 
commonwealth status, for instance, that could put out the other side of 
the picture, all these people would go and give their ideas there. 

It is just that there is no or ganization whatsoever among those who 
feel that statehood will give us no added benefits. 

Senator Smatuers. I have a letter here from a lady who says: 

Congratulations on your stand against statehood for Hawaii. I am a native 
daughter of Hawaii and am 100 percent opposed. Never, never give Hawaii 
statehood, for those 2,000 dead at the bottom of Pearl Harbor are a symbol of the 
treachery. Due to two vicious systems in my island, the feudal Big Five and the 
mass Jap population who now control politics, the average Mr. and Mrs. are 
economically whipped into silence through boycotting and forced to get out. 

Mr. O’Brten. I don’t think that is true, aside from the possibilities 
that the Star-Bulletin will try to make you look foolish in anything 
you would say against statehood. 

Senator Smatuers. She said: 


I would be glad to appear as a witness. I have signed a transcript of personal 
experiences of the ruthless and brutal cruelty done in Hawaii to anyone who 
dares know too much or opposes statehood. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I discredit that, Senator. 

I take from that letter, too, that there is a reference to the Japanese 
population. I would like to point out that the Japanese populaion 
does not push statehood the way that people up here think. The 
Japanese, with the others, came to Hawaii. They have all their cus- 
toms there. Hawaii was their goal, Hawaii is their home, and they are 
true Americans right to the core. 

But they have taken with them their customs, like the bon dance, 
the ceremonial dance that will ward off the evil spirits. In my own 
experience, shortly after the war, they had the first one, a bon dance ; 
where they get in their kimonos and ceremonial garb and dance about, 
it isa religious ceremony. But at the time, I made sort of a joke about 
it, until later I realized that it is a ceremony and it is close to their 
hearts and they see nothing wrong in a bon dance or any other reli- 
gious ceremony, no more than the Irish in New York do in marching 
in the St. Patrick’s Day Parade. 

The people in the United States cannot comprehend the attitude 
of the Japanese in Hawaii. I would like to say that they have taken 
a terrific mental beating down there. They have sacrificed their sons 
for the United States, but yet there is always the feeling that the 
people on the mainland be lieve that you cannot have a true American 
with a Japanese face. 

Senator Smaruers. I do not believe that, because I believe that you 
can have a true American with a Japanese face. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have thousands of them in Hawaii. 

For that reason, knowing of the attitude on the mainland, they are 
not crazy about statehood ; they would rather stay the way they are. 

Senator SmatHers. Why do they continue to push it? 

Mr. O’Brien. They are not pushing it. 

Senator SmarHers. Who is pushing it? 

Mr. O’Brien. There are 2 groups, as far as I can see, that are push- 
ing it, 2 organized groups; the Statehood Commission and the ILWU. 
And you could add the press in Hawaii. 

Senator SMATHERS. Here is another letter I would like to read, from 
Honolulu, June 26, which says: 

DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: All real Americans here are praying that you will 
stick to your fight. A real investigation of conditions in this Territory will show 
(1) most persons are deadly afraid to speak their true mind on statehood if 
they have to live and work here. 

You say you do not know of any reason why they should be so 
afraid, do you? 

Mr. O’Brien. Senator, they are afraid bees use there is no organized 
group there. When they stand up and say, “I am against statehood,” 
they are standing alone. 

Senator Smatuers. I will read on. This writer says: 

The writer is a member of the Military Establishment and not permitted to 
enter into these controversies, but he has been here long enough to know what 
a disaster would follow to the country if statehood comes about. This place 
is not an American area, and we might just as well take in Okinawa, Guam, 
Philippines, and the rest. 


The above facts are not expected to be taken for true on the basis of this, 


but for the love of our country, see that they are looked into before action 
is taken. 


36061—54—pt. 2——-30 
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That is another unsigned letter. 

Do you believe that this committee would be of service to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii if we had a call for another election and gave them 
an alternative as between commonwealth status and statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. You would do them a very great favor if there were 
an organization in Hawaii to give it some sublie ity. 

Senator Smaruers. Give what some public ity ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. The fact that they have a choice to make and point 
up both sides of that choice. 

But simply to say, “You have a choice of commonwealth status 
now,” that would be buried on page 65 of each paper if they had 65 
pages. At the time the election came up, it would be: “Today vote 
for your rights. We want a full-fledged citizenry.” 

Senator Smatruers. Have you ever received any threats because 
of your radio broadcasts which are anti-Communist / 

Mr. O’Brien. I have just heard from the individual ILWU lead- 
ers telling me to cut out the Red smear technique. 

Senator Smaruers. But you have never had any threats actually 
made against you other than the ILWU leaders’ threats, have you? 

Mr. O'Brien. That is all. 

I would like to point out that far from being afraid to speak, I 
have a vehicle where I can express my thoughts on statehood, and I 
have received very fine support from it. When they learned I was 
coming up here, they said, “Damn the torpedoes, get up there and 
talk.” 

Senator Smaruers. Full steam ahead? 

Mr. O’Brien. Full steam ahead. 

I wonder if the Senator has ever seen this cartoon. It is from the 
1948 New York Herald Tribune. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put into the rec- 
ord that ILWU ballot we were discussing. 

Senator Kucnen,. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to appears at pp. 461-464.) 

Mr. O’Brien. That cartoon shows how Hawaii could be cut off en- 
tirely from the United States. Nicholas Murray Butler has been 
opposed to statehood simply because of the blockade that could be put 
around Hawaii. 

When I was flying up here last night and the day before over these 
thousands of miles of water I was trying to comprehend just how we 
could say “United” States after we admit Hawaii as a State, with 
2,000 miles of water separating coast and coast. 

Senator Smaruers. I can think of no additional questions at the 
moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kucnen. The Chair has no questions. 

Senator Smaruers. In summary, let me just see if I have the 
substance of your testimony here today, Mr. O’Brien. 

We are agreeing there are good, loyal people, the average person in 
the Hawaiian Islands, irrespective of his national origin or color or 
anything else, good Americans. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

Senator Smaruers. But you do say that the Communists, through 
the ILWU, have an economic stranglehold on the islands? 
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Sthlrt *& 4 14d 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


To make HAWAII a better 





place to live 


a true ke iL 
PARADISE of the PACIFIC : 
aA 


Py  grileeaipe A Ral’ ~y 


Statehood for Hawaii is the major item in our legislative 
program. Without statehood Hawaii can never achieve 
full political maturity. We will cooperate with all groups 
which are working toward that goal. 


DISCRIMINATION 


We propose the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
discrimination against any individual on racial, religious, 
or political grounds in matters of employment, public 
accommodations and government contracts. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


We propose a Full Employment Act for the Territory 
which will guarantee every person able to work a job. 
This can be accomplished by the Territory providing 
jobs for persons whom private industry is unable to em- 
ploy. 

We propose the amendment of the unemployment com- 
pensation law to provide for continued benefits as long 
as workers are unemployed without any restrictions as to 
the number of weeks in each calendar year. 


HAWAIl WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


We propose the amendment of this law to provide a 
75c per hour minimum wage and for overtime after 40 
hours of work per week. 


Be Sure le Vole 
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For Democracy 


and 


Good Government 


Vote for Candidates whose names appear in black, 
capital letters. They were endorsed by the PAC on 
the basis of: 


Their commitments to the legislative program of 
the Political Action Committee, a people's pro- 
gram; 


Their records in office (if any); 


Their freedom from control or influence by groups 
which serve special interests. 


—~ This is YOUR Chance 
to Rebuild Hawaii! 
Will You Do Your Share? 


GENERAL ELECTION, NOVEMBER 5, 1946 





DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 


Vote for one 










Democrat William Borthwick 


Republican JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON xX 


SENATORS (LONG TERM) 


Vote for two 


Republican William H. Hill 


Democrat DR. ARTHUR KEAWE 


Republican Dr. Charles Silva 


Democrat EDWARD G. WINGATE | X 


SENATORS (SHORT TERM) 


Vote for one 









Democrat RAYMOND M. Y. CHANG | X 


Republican William J. Nobriga 
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REPRESENTATIVES (FIRST DISTRICT) 


Vote for four 














Republican Joseph G. Andrews 


























Democrat DR. CHARLES A. GOO 
 Demetedd . AMOS A. IGNACIO 
hevidenn . Peter N. Pakele, Jr. 
Democrat ABRAHAM K. POHINA 
Democrat CHARLES K. SAKAGUCHI 
| Republican, | | ThomesT. Sokakihare 
Republican | William S. Wilson 


REPRESENTATIVES (SECOND DISTRICT) 


Vote for four 






Republican Francis K. Aona 








Republican Kenenth D. Bond 





Republican EARL A. NIELSON 











AKONI PULE 


Democrat 


——— 


Republican 








Esther K. Richardson 





COUNTY OFFICERS 
SUPERVISOR-AT-LARGE 


Vote for one 






CLEM A. AKINA 


Democrat 





Republican Thomas M. Cunningham 





SUPERVISORS (EAST HAWAII) 


Vote for two 





Democrat KAZUHISA ABE X 
Democrat AUGUST H. ASAU X 
Republican Clifford Bowman 





Republican Juichi Doi 





SUPERVISORS (WEST HAWAII) 
Vote for two 
Republican William Thompson 


Dr. Yoshio Yoshida 











Republican 
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TAXES 


We propose the modification of the present compensa- 
tion and dividends act to permit exemptions for family 
status. 

We propose the amendment of the real property tax 
law by eliminating the ceiling on the revenue that may 
be raised, by fixing a uniform single rate for the Terri- 
tory as a whole, by distributing such revenue to the 
various counties on a basis related to need. We further 
propose that tax assessors be directed by law to assess 
real property on the basis of market value. 

We propose the amendment of the net income tax by 
sharply graduating the rates paid on incomes in excess 
of $5,000.00 with due consideration of the Federal rates. 


LANDS AND HOUSING 


We propose the enactment of a Hawaiian Homes De- 
velopment Act, similar to House Bili 475, introduced at 
the last session of the legislature by the administration. 
Such an act should be territory wide in scope, provide 
for the condemnation of land for home building and the 
development of low-cost housing by the Territory. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


We propose that the Territory enact a health insurance 
statute following the pattern of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell B'', which would take care of the health and 
social welfare of the community from pre-natal care for 
mothers, to the grave. 


RIGHTS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


We propose the amendment of the present Civil Service 
Law to permit voluntary participation in political affairs 
by government employees. Also to provide full economic 
security to government employees, preventing such dis- 
crimination as has happened in the past two years to 
employees of the Department of Public Welfare. 

This change is not intended to bring about a return to 
the "spoils system", nor to weaken the provisions of the 
Civil Service Law regarding qualifications for appoint- 
ment or promotion of Civil Service employees. 


ADDENDUM 


We support this program because we consider it basic; 
but we stand ready to cooperate with all groups which 
are drafting legislative programs that we consider to be 
for community welfare. 
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Mr. O’Brien. They have that. And they have a voting power which 
is increasing with every new group of Filipinos that becomes natur- 
lized American citizens. 

They actually have a citizenship mill, you might call it, where the 
ILWU is taking these Filipinos and teaching them enough English 
to pass this test. They have another vote with each new citizen. 

It is just unfortunate that there are no other groups who are taking 
these Filipinos to bring them into citizenship. 

Senator Smatuers. So then your conclusion is that the ILWU 
increasing its political strength ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; because of the Filipinos who are getting votes 
as they go along. 

Senator Smaruers. Do these Filipinos that are taken to the LLWU 
and are taught a few words of English, do they know anything about 
the United States of America? 

Mr. O’Brien. I doubt if they know too much. 

Senator Smatruers. Do you know how many aliens there are in 
the Territory of Hawaii at the present time ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. I wouldn't have the figures; no. 

Senator SmarHers. Then the other conclusion that I gather is, from 
what you have said, that you do not believe that even with the con- 
viction of Jack Hall and the other seven, that it would lessen the 
influence of the Communists in the ILWU or in the Territory of 
Hawaii? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is true, because martyrdom always rallies more 
support. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you know of any specific effort which the 
people of Hawaii, besides individuals like yourself, are making to fight 

off the influence of the Communists ? 

Mr. O’Brien. There is a radio program and a publication called 
Hawaiian Residents’ Association, I believe it is, which puts 
out a publication each week, highlighting Communist activities. 

Senator Smatuers. Is that an anti-Communist organization ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Anti-Communist organization. 

But, unfortunately, it doesn’t get full support. 

Senator Smaruers. Does the Honolulu Star Bulletin give it 
assistance ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Imua? 

Senator SMaTuHers. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think it quotes it every once in a while. 

Senator SMatuers. Do the other papers give it the assistance it 
ought to have? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would say the advertisers don’t give it the money 
to push it. There is no general subscription to keep it going. 

Senator SmatHers. Do you know of any group, aside from the 
Subversive Activities Committee of the Territory, which is out look- 
ing into the reasons for this great hold of communism on the islands 
and trying to eliminate them ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Just the association I mentioned, IMU A. 

Senator Smaruers. Then, as I gather from your testimony, you do 
not see how becoming a State would help the people fight communism ? 

Mr. O'Brien. That is true. 
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With the ILWU, as they put it, red hot for statehood, when you see 
something like that you start asking why, because there will be more 
politicians going to run for office. Like just in the legislature, it will 
go now from 45 to 72 members, and on these outside islands there 
aren’t enough veteran politicians to compensate for the new members, 
and you will have ILWU members in the legislature until they can 
control it. 

Senator Smaruers. What you are saying is that the new constitu- 
tion will actually increase the authority and power of the Communists, 
because having come from little local districts where the sabaring 
group is partic cular ly strong, they will be able to deliver a solid vote? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. The only place where the opposition 
of those opposing communism could hold any strength would be in 
certain districts in Honolulu. 

Senator SMaruers. That is because there is a big cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation there ? 

Mr. O’Brien. A cosmopolitan population, with no connection with 
the ILWU. 

But on the island of Kauai, for instance, up north, right now their 
members in the legislature are hand in glove with the union. The 
union puts them in. They put political ads in the Communist paper. 

Senator Smaruers. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kucuen. So that I may understand: Is it your testimony 
that the Territorial legislature today is controlled by the ILWU ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Today ? 

Senator Kucnen. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. No. I didn’t say that. 

Senator Kucuet. Has the Territorial legislature pretty consistently 
favored statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, it has. It passes a resolution every session. 

Senator Kucuer. Would you say that it does not represent the peo- 
ple of the Territory in passing those resolutions? 

Mr. O’Brren. It does not ask the people whether or not they do. 
It seems to be an automatic deal. 

It is hard to explain just how this statehood issue hangs. It is 
something that has been propagandized to the people that “They are 
holding this away from you; you deserve it and we have to have it. 
Taxation without representation.” 

They will pass a resolution every session to get it. 

Senator Kuonen. So that you would say that the legislature, in 
passing statehood resolutions, does not represent the will of the people 
of the Territory ? 

Mr. O’Brien. The people that I have come in contact with over the 
years, if they were given the choice of statehood or another status 
without Federal taxation, they would never think of statehood. 

Senator Kucuen. I want to be sure I understand you. 

Are the majority of the people in the Territory of Hawaii today in 
favor of statehood or not? 

Mr. O’Brien. It is my opinion that they are not. 

Senator Smaruers. So that the legislature does not represent them 
in passing these resolutions favoring statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I see your point there. 
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The way I have come to look at it is that the politicians themselves 
will favor statehood. You will find most of the politicians feeling 
that they will have greater power under statehood. 

I noticed that those who were testifying here last week were mostly 
politicians. Their importance will go up, their stocks will go up 
under statehood. 

Senator Kucuet. Then again you would say that the legislature 
does not represent the major ity of the people of the territory in passing 
resolutions favoring statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brren. Not if you go right down to the people themselves. 

Senator Kucnet. Your two leading newspapers there I assume have 
consistently favored statehood. Do you suggest any reason why they 
do so? 

Mr. O’Brien. Statehood is based on the premise of the promise 
contained in annexation. 

As I explained this morning, the small group that brought about 
the overthrow of the Queen and the establishment of first the pro- 
visional government and then the republic, this is the group that— 
going bs ck a little in the history of it—Harrison was the President— 
Anyway, the Queen had been overthrown, and one President went out. 
I believe it was Harrison. And Cleveland came back. And Cleve- 
land felt that the monarchy had been overturned by Americans, and 
he didn’t think it was fair. 

He sent down a Commissioner, Blount. He sent Blount down to 
look into it to see if there had been any planned revolution by these 
Americans, taking over the Hawaiian Islands. 

Blount went down, made his study, went back to Cleveland, and 
Cleveland decided that Queen Liliuokalani had been given a raw deal 
by the planned revolution of these Americans, and he ordered or 
asked—didn’t order it—asked the provisional government to restore 
Liliuokalania after she promised no reprisals. 

That was President Cleveland. 

And President Dole went into conference with the members of this 
group, and they thumbed their nose at Cleveland and said, “No, we 
will not restore the Queen to the throne.” 

All this happened in 1893. Then in 1895, the supporters of Queen 
Liliuokalani tried the abortive uprising to restore the Queen. They 
failed. The Queen was arrested for trying to get back her throne. 

Senator Kucnen. Are you suggesting that the newspapers in Hono- 
lulu, in advocating statehood are motivated by some historic policy 
on their part? 

Mr. O’Brien. No. I am just pointing out that it was a small 
group that brought about the annexation, and iti s still a small group 
that is basing—the promise, the unwritten promise, I believe, the 
unwritten promise in the agreement of annexation which promised 
full statehood eventually. 

Senator Kucuen. And the newspapers are orly motivated by the 
desire to see that promise fulfilled ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; even though the promise was not actually con- 
tained in the agreement. 

Senator Kucuer. And your statement would be, of course, that the 
newspapers do not represent the will of the majority of the people 
in the Territory ? 
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Mr. O’Brien. Actually, Senator, the people have had no chance to 
express their choice of anything. 

As I explained this morning, they were told in these plebiscites— 
“Taxation without representation is wrong; it led to our own Ameri- 

‘an Revolution. You are paying Fede ‘al taxes. You want repre- 
susan, don’t you? Naturally you want it, so you vote for 
statehood.” 

Senator Kucnext. Do you think there was any suasion put on the 
people in voting in that plebiscite? Do you think they were pres- 
sured ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. No; they weren't pressured at all. But there is no 
choice. If they go in there and they have ambition enough to put 
an “X” yes or no, they do it. 

I am afraid that here in Congress they do believe that the people 
are in a tempest down there, dying to get statehood; whereas it is 
something up in the clouds that they think about only when they 
hear it mentioned on the radio or they pick up a paper. 

Governor King at present, twice now I recall, specifically, in talks 
he has given, a couple of years ago in Hilo—4 years ago I believe it 
was—he said, “Let's give it one more try. If we fail to get statehood 
this time we have to seek some other status, because we can’t keep 
on going paying Federal axes and not getting what we deserve.” 

So he tried again and missed, and he came ‘back : again and told the 
people, “Let’s try once more.’ 

And it’s gotten to be a joke, “How long are we going to try for it?” 

It has always been statehood and nothing else. There has been 
nothing else. 

Senator Kucuer. Would you say that the people who voted for 
statehood in the plebiscite did not know what they were doing? 

Mr. O'Brien. ™ they did. I pointed out this morning that 1 of 
those 3 voted to keep Federal taxes without getting representation. 
It shows they really don’t like it. 

Senator Kucuen. And the two-thirds that did vote, voted for it, 
double that number, voted for it because they would rather have 
statehood than this present Territorial status? 

Mr. O’Brien. Because they feel that taxation without representa- 
tion—if statehood is the only answer, they will take it. 

It is my contention that statehood is not the answer. But they are 
given no other choice. 

Certainly the Congress has to do something about Federal taxation 
in Hawaii. The United States Government has gained tremendously 
by having Hawaii. They have gained world stature. Where would 
we be during the past war if it weren’t for Hawaii? 

It is my contention, as I pointed out this morning, if all these for- 
eigners coming into Hawaii had remained faithful and loyal to the 
King and Queen and had protected them and guided them, the mon- 
archy in Hawaii, had it existed today, would have been the most 
powerful and the most splendid in the world. But as we have it now, 
the poor Hawaiians are decimated. 

Senator SMaruHers. The Hawaiians as such do not want statehood ? 

Mr. O'Brien. Naturally they don’t want it, because of the historical 
crimes committed against them. 
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But the Congress should and must do something about relieving the 
people of Hawaii from taxation. 

Senator Kucner. The people of California would look with favor 
upon that program,too. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are united. With all this water in between us 
and the fact that we say “United” States, what other State, if we were 
a State, what State is there that could be ¢ ompletely blockaded by any 
agency from the rest, kept off entirely? There is no other. Hawaii 
would be down here alone, off by itself. 

Senator Kucnen. What you suggest there is that the noncontiguity 
of the Territory, in your judgment, prevents the Territory from ever 
becoming a State / 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Senator Kucner. Do you have any more questions, Senator / 

Senator Smatuers. No, sir. I think that is all I have to ask. 

Senator Kucuen. I should like an opportunity to introduce into the 
record the column in the Los Angeles Times of Sunday, July 5, 1953, 
written by Mr. Kyle Palmer, the political editor of that newspaper, 
who is presently living in the Territory, and which deals with the trial 
in Hawaii, and which I believe would be of interest to the members 
of the committe. If there is no objection, I will introduce it. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


[From the Los Angeles Times, July 5, 1953 
THe REVEALING Rep TRIAL IN HAWAII 


(By Kyle Palmer, political editor) 


HONOLULU.—As one rotten apple in the barrel is enough to spoil the rest, so the 
people of Hawaii have discovered that a few Communists in a labor union can 
manipulate a predominantly non-Communist union membership to serve the ends 
of communism. 

Considerable room for argument exists as to how many actual Communists 
are numbered among the 23,000 dockworkers and sugar and pine: ipple plantation 
laborers holding membership in the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

Some estimates put the count below 100. 

But there is general unanimity on the issue as it relates to the ILWU leader 
ship, and in any event there seems to be no doubt at all that the union is “Com- 
munist dominated,’ an all-inclusive opinion that seems to answer the purpose 

Harry Bridges is president of the ILWU, and his 5-year sentence on a Federal 
court conviction for falsely swearing he had never been a member of the Com- 
munist Party was recently quashed by a split decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on a technicality. 

But the verdict of a jury in the lower court—that Bridges lied when he said 
he had not been a Communist—was not involved and is still likely to dog the 
steps of the ultraleft-wing Jabor boss. 

Hawaii’s latest experience with communistic byplay is not due primarily to 
Harry Bridges, however, but stems from the conviction of Bridges’ chief lieu- 
tenant here, Jack Hall, on a charge that Hall advocated violent overthrow of the 
Government of the United States. 

Hall and 6 others were handed a “guilty” verdict by a 12-man jury drawn 
from the middle levels of the community here—a jury that was typical in every 
respect of the racial strains and social and economic standards of the Territory. 

The trial lasted 7 months and 12 days; Hall and his associates were repre- 
sented by able counsel, the trial judge was not only calmly tolerant but often 
lenient in ruling on points raised by the defense, and the Government’s attor- 
neys were less brilliant than methodical in presenting their case. 

During the trial the community at large went tranquilly about its business, 
giving no more than ordinary attention to the hearings, and for the most part 
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the courtroom atmosphere could not have been more serene nor the procedure 
more orderly. 

A verdict was reached quickly after a few hours of deliberation. 

Aside from the unusual length of the trial the whole affair was about as 
typical of American judicial processes and American justice as could be found 
anywhere in the land. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing typically American in the reaction of the local 
ILWU leaders. 

“Frame-up” was their immediate charge. 

Workers of the world, “from France to China,” were exhorted to arise. 

Hall would be supported “financially, morally, and physically,” members of 
the union were told. 

“The bosses did this and it is going to cost them plenty,” shouted a union 
leader. 

Richard Gladstein, a defense attorney, told an emergency ILWU convention 
that the Smith Act (under which the defendants were found guilty) is but one 
of many antilabor laws among Federal statutes. 

“If you are a human being who will not get down on his knees,” he asserted, 
“there is a law that fits you.” 

soth Gladstein and an associate counsel, Myer C. Symonds, assured the union 
membership that “fear” controlled the jury’s action. 

A union executive board issued a formal charge: “Jack Hall was not con- 
victed by facts and evidence, but by the effects and pressure on the jury. The 
real wrongdoers are the bosses and big shots who got this political frame-up 
started and helped push it through.” 

Such was the general tone of the leaders’ impassioned haranguing. 

And just to show their contempt for the bosses, their distrust in government, 
and their defiance of the courts, ILWU workers walked off their jobs by the 
hundreds. 

Union leaders smoothly denied any responsibility. 

The walkouts were “spontaneous,” they said, and merely reflected the righteous 
indignation of the workers. 

Then the truth began to come out. In anticipation of an unfavorable verdict, 
the demonstration of lawlessness had been planned days in advance. Workers 
were told to stay away from their jobs and those who reported for work were 
told to return to their homes. In many instances no reasons were given. Just 
follow orders. 

Here and there a healthy spirit of resistance appeared; one bold member, 
hearing from his union boss that Hall would be supported “physically” as well as 
financially and morally, asked if this didn’t mean “overthrow of the government.” 

Others expressed dissatisfaction with the walkout strategy, said no Communist 
should remain in or at the head of the ILWU. 

But the damage had been done. 

Communism, through the acts, utterances, and urgings of the ILWU leadership, 
had challenged the forces of society itself. There could be no mistaking the 
response of the people as a whole or the temper of the community. 

With the negligible exception of the actual Communists in their midst, the 
Hawaiian people were prepared to meet the challenge. And they were not excited 
or alarmed. 

Harry Bridges, who has hovered over the Territory as a sort of hawk, and who 
is held responsible for a long series of costly and destructive strikes that have 
seriously impaired island economy, appeared as a cooing dove. He had been in 
the Territory only a few hours when an attitude of sweetness and light began 
to make its appearance in union announcements. 

Yet for a time the Red mask had been removed and the people had been able 
to recognize the face behind it. 

The people themselves faced a necessity not only to remain vigilant but to 
undertake on their own part a salvaging operation calculated to counteract the 
poisons instilled in the ILWU membership by the Communist-line leadership. 

It was more than evident that a substantial portion of the 23,000 workers 
belonging to the union have been persuaded that they are oppressed, exploited, 
reduced to a condition that justifies them in despising their employers, distrust- 
ing the government under which they live and disdaining normal contacts with 
the communityof which they are a part. 

Victims of a conspiracy, to say the least, union members have been taught class 
hatred, racial hatred, social and political hatred. They have been male to feel 
that the world is against them, that their leaders represent their sole hope of 
well-being and survival. 
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In an enlightened American community noted around the world for the kind- 
liness of its inhabitants and for the capacity of members of all races to live 
amicably and wholesomely together, a segment of the population has been so 
worked upon as to believe that their “bosses” plotted prosecution of one of their 
leaders, that his conviction was a “frame-up,” that a craven judge permitted a 
cowardly jury to find him guilty. 

During the last few years as labor-management tensions have been building up, 
as Bridges and his lieutenants have been creating a civic abscess in the body 
politic, the Territorial population has been too much preoccupied with other 
matters. 

Now it must undertake tolerantly and patiently a long, long program dedicated 
to the task of correcting wrong beliefs, of changing distorted outlooks, of re- 
moving unjustified suspicions. 


Senator Kucnex. Did you have some letters you wanted to make 
part of the record, Senator ? 

Senator Smatuers. Here is one that I received from James L. Coke, 
who was a former chief justice of the Territorial supreme court. It 
states : 


DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: Governor King just yesterday made public a re- 
port of the Territory commission on subversive activities concerning communis- 
tie activity in the Territory. This report contains some 300 pages and should 
have tremendous bearing upon the statehood bill now pending in Congress. 

I am enclosing a review of the bill contained in the Honolulu Advertiser of 
this morning which contains the statement, “Among its [the report] conclusions 
were that although the Communist Party of Hawaii has been driven under- 
ground, it still is a dangerous influence.” 

The report goes on further to state that “continuing Communist control of 
the ILWU in the Territory of Hawaii will endanger the national security of 
the United States in the event of war between this country and the Soviet 
Union.” 

The committee which issued the report yesterday was created by the legisla- 
ture and appointed by the Governor of Hawaii and not only the report sub- 
stantiates the position of Walter F. Dillingham and myself but just as com- 
pletely belies the representation of ex-Governor Long, present Governor Samuel 
Wilder King and Delegate Joseph Farrington and many other proponents of 
statehood recently presented to the Senate committee. 

Coming at this opportune time as it does, it would seem to me that this 
official report should completely forestall any possible favorable action by the 
United States Congress on the proposed statehood legislation until this present 
menace to our local as well as the national safety is completely eradicated. You 
should, by all means, secure a copy of this report and insert it in the record 
of your committee hearings. 

I am, with kindest regards and highest esteem, 

Very respectfully yours, 
JAMEs L. COKE. 

Let me ask this hypothetical question of you before you leave: Do 
you think that if the United States Senate should say to the people 
of Hawaii that, “You are not going to have statehood until you clean 
the situation within the ILWU; in other words, until you clean out 
the Communists from the ILWU,” that it would spur them to some 
action to do something about it ? 

Mr. O’Brien. There is nothing the people of Hawaii can do about 
it; nothing. 

Senator Smatuers. Why is that? 

Mr. O’Brien. It is a separate entity entirely. The people outside 
who are against communism have no influence whatsoever on the fam- 
ilies of the union members. They are a distinct group by themselves. 

Senator Smaruers. Is not there an educational program which 
could be undertaken which would successfully combat the educational 
program of the Communists? 
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Mr. O’Brien. You have the ILWU programs in English, Japa- 
nese, and = apne every day of the week. 

Senator Smaruers. Can we not have anti-Communist programs in 
English, Japanese, and Filipino every day of the week also? 

Mr. O’Brien. I believe there are a few. But whether or not you 
can have people come and listen to that 

Senator Smatruers. If the average man in the ILWU is so anxious 
for statehood, why could we not say to him, “If you are so anxious 
for statehood, get rid of Jack Hall and the Communist leadership, then 
we think you would be eligible for statehood”? Would they not, in 
their desire for statehood, throw Jack Hall noi 

Mr. O’Brien. Their desire comes from the top to them. They are 
told what to desire by their leaders. 

Senator Smatuers. In other words, you do not think they really 
want statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. They don’t know the difference between that and a 
calabash. 

Senator SMATHERs. It is a pretty bad situation. 

Senator Kucner. I might say, Senator, that I have just been 
handed a copy of the report of the commission of subversive activities 
to the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, which will be available 
to us 

Senator SmatTuers. I do not think we ought to make it a part of the 
record, but just have it available. 

Senator Kucuen. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Borthwick has already given his testimony 
about the inability of the Territory to support itself as a State, has 
he not? He sent in a report. 

Senator Smatuers. If you can give us the substance, you may do so, 
because, as I already pointed out, the quickest way to get the in- 
formation is to put it into the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. I just clipped it from the record. Mr. Borthwick, in 
his report, said: 





I do not think that Hawaii should be granted statehood now. My objections 
are based on economic reasons. 


He goes on through the part I was talking about: 


As presently constituted, our Governor, secretary, and representatives are all 
paid by the Federal Government. All of this expense would be added to our tax 
burden if we became a State Exemption from Federal income taxes for a period 
of 10 years until we could build up our local economy would be much more 
beneficial to Hawaii than statehood. 

Senator Smaruers. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. O’Brien. I certainly do. If they would even for 10 years 
exempt the people of Hawaii from Federal taxation, lift that 15 per- 
cent travel tax, Hawaii would in 10 years be on its feet. And if after 
the 10 years they still want statehood, you probably won’t even hear 
anything about it, they will continue. 

Senator Smatuers. I have here another letter from the island of 
Hawaii dated June 30, addressed to me, setting out why the writer 
does not believe that Hawaii should become a State. He concludes: 


And if by any chance it makes you realize actually what is going on over here, 
I will consider the time well spent. So read it and tear it up. Aloha. From the 
islands. 
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Mr. O’Brren. What is the letter about ? 

Senator SMaTueErs. It is against statehood and gives the reasons we 
iave heard so much about here. 

But the point that impresses me is the tremendous number of letters 
I am getting and everybody refuses to put his name to it. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is not physical fear. It is just that there are no or- 
ganized groups who speak for the people who believe this way, and 
they realize that they will be held up to scorn if they are big enough 
to be scorned by the pros-state ‘hood press, 

Senator Smaruers. Do you think it is the pro-statehood press that 
silences them ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

(The following telegram was later received for the record :) 

Hono.u.u, T. H. 


Senator HugH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly protest statements made by Mr. O’Brien that majority people of 
Hawaii desire Commonwealth status. Variety polls here reveal great majority 
favor immediate statehood, overwhelming vote State constitution show Hawaii 
ready for statehood now. 

HENRY A. NYE. 

Senator Smaruers. Mr. Chairman, I have some other witnesses, 
Congressmen, who have indicated to me they would like to come over 
at the convenience of the committee, very briefly, and to make some 
statement against it. They do not want to do it this afternoon. 1 
cannot do it tomorrow because I have been invited to go to Florida 
with the Secretary of the Air Force, and I have accepted. 

I would like to put into the record at this time this paper from 
Puerto Rico, which is entitled, “Statehood for Puerto Rico.” It has 
a picture of the estimable Congressman from New York City, Jacob 
K. Javits, on the front page, with a title that translates from Spanish 
“He is our friend.” 

That may be a little linguistic license, but it ends up in that. 

It states: 

Hon. Jacob K. Javits, one of Puerto Rico’s best friends, a stanch defender of 
statehood for our island, outstanding Member of our National House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

At the top is the caption “El Estado Puerto Rico,” which translates 
“Statehood for Puerto Rico,” as stated there. It is a regularly pub- 
lished magazine. This is No. 32. 

I would like to make that part of the record. 

Senator Kucuer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


“8S. - 


Director Propietario 
LUIS LOPEZ TIZOL 


Apartado 893 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 





« puerta Rico + 


Agente de Publicidad 
Comercial 


JOSE DE LA TORRE MUNIZ 


REVISTA BIMESTRAL DE ORIENTACION ESTADISTA 


San Juan, Puerto Rico—Enero - Febrero 1953 





Numero 32 





HON. JACOB K. JAVITS CON NOSOTROS 


Puerto Rico presencia con regocijo la no- 
ticia de que, el congresista Jacob K. Javits, re- 
publicano de Nueva York, seré postulado para 
la Alcaldia de la gran urbe norteamericana. La 
noticia, divulgada a través de un programa ra- 
dial dirigido y auspiciado por la Enti Unién 
de Ciudadanos, advierte también que, el can- 
didato respaldard su postulacién Recandie su 
nombre a las he de los partidos Repu- 
blicano y Liberal. 


Aunque el camino del éxito conlleva de- 
terminados obstdculos eleccionarios, confia- 
mos, — con los mejores deseos, — en el triunfo 
de las fuerzas que apoyan a Jacob K. Javits, y 
no dudamos que los puertorriquenos de Nue- 
va York, haciendo un cémputo de las respon- 
sabilidades con que se enfrenta hoy Puerto Ri- 
co, ofrecerdn sus votos a tan magnifico candi- 
dato, ya que la Isla seguirta teniendo, en el 
nuevo Alcalde de Nueva York, el amigo que 
ahora tiene en el Legislador y el combatiente. 


Ademas, si aspiramos a que se nos haga 
justicia permitiéndosenos alcanzar la estadidad 
que con tanto fervor hemos venido solicitando 
ano tras ano, es muy correcto y muy sensato, 
invertir nuestras energias y aportar nuestras 
fuerzas en pro de los candidatos nacionales que 
hayan expresado su lealtad y sus buenos pro- 
positos en beneficio de nuestra causa. 


En su reciente visita a Puerto Rico, el re- 
presentante Jacob K. Javits confirmé sus ideas 
acerca de nuestros problemas econdémicos y 
politicos. Se refirid, en primer término, a las 
vicisitudes de los puertorriquefios en Nueva 
York las cuales “giran en torno de las vivien- 
das, las oportunidades de empleo y el afianza- 
miento de todos los derechos civiles que les co- 
rresponden”. Y en su mensaje a la Legislatura 
Insular abogo por la estadidad para el pais, ex- 


presdndose en favor de un “movimiento satis- 
factorio para que sirva a nuestros propdsitos 
conjuntamente’. Recaled que, a los 
cdlculos varien, en Nueva York hay alrededor 
de 350,000 0 mds puertorriquefios y que son 
muchas las deficiencias que se crean en rela- 
cidn con el pago de la ayuda directa, “la pro- 
porcion de la Lehncusniie y la integracién so- 
cial acerca de las cuales tanto se ha escrito y 
se ha dicho”. 


Y cerré su mensaje con estas palabras: “Yo 
estoy convencido de que los puertorriquenos 
son de gran valor para‘nosotros. Son trabaja- 
dores excelentes e infatigables en muchos cam- 
pos en que hay ahora mismo escasez de bra- 
zos y siempre en nuestras tradiciones hemos 


considerado qe la nueva gente que viene a 
integrarse en la nuestra nos hace mejores y mds 
ricos” 


Poniendo en prdctica sus convicciones y su 
costumbre de no atenerse al decantado progre- 
so de los portavoces oficiales, en manifestacio- 
nes hechas a la prensa diaria el representante 
Jacob K. Javits abogé porque “el Gobierno Fe- 
deral ayude a Puerto Rico a mejorar las con- 
diciones de vida de manera que se reduzca la 
tendencia de los boricuas a emigrar hacia el 
Continente”. Y su punto final fué el siguiente 
“los puertorriquenos estan en libertad de elegir 
la clase de gobierno que deseen, pero confio 
que continuardn bajo la tutela de los Estados 
Unidos.” 

Y ante esa actitud tan conscient 2 de nues- 
tro problema, estamos — por pue*torriquenos { 
por defensores lel porven’r ce li Lla — en 
avie*t1 ar wonia y en recio’ ac o con esa 
cand’ at 1% que la “n> 2 Un'o. «e Cisca- 
danos de I ‘ueva Yo « >e e vroo4s sando para 
a Alcaldi: ce la cit dad ae los rascacielos 


Senator Smatuers. I have a letter that is signed, and I would like 
to put those that are signed in the record. This is from Mr. William 
H. Crozier, Jr., of Wailuku Maui, Hawaii. 
dissertation here. 


He gives quite a long 
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In one of his paragraphs he states: 


Hawaii never was given a chance to even yote or ratify any congressional 
action that cut its own throat just as the citizens of the States voted to cut their 
own throat * * * if the encyclopedia put out by Collier’s is correct when that 
ssue of the encyclopedia reported: “XVI. A taxation amendment: its purpose 
being to obviate the requirement of distributing direct taxes among States 
according to their respective populations. * * * Passed both Houses in 1909. 
Declared in force February 25, 1913.” 

This fellow suggests : 

So let us elect a Governor * * * desist and stop the collection of Federal 
income taxes and refund all taxes illegally collected since 1913. 

Try it for 10 years and if we save Hawaii's economy then it may be intelligent 
to talk or even think about statehood. 

If you have any doubts, ask the people of Hawaii to vote on the question 
now—and see who wants statehood—or who wants to elect our own Governor 
and free us of Federal income taxes. 

Senator Kucuet. Without objection, that letter will appear in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

WAILUKU, MAuvutr, Hawatrl, June 29, 1953. 
Hon. GEorGE A. SMATHERS, 
United States Senator, Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I maintain that Hawaii should not become a State and that we 
should be given the right to elect our own governor and that the Federal Gov- 
rnment should comply with the Constitution of the United States inasmuch 
as the XVI amendment provides that the Federal income tax should be collected 
from “among the several States.” It is unlawful, illegal, and unconstitutional to 
collect Federal income taxes from the citizens of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Taking first things first, let us review the amendments of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Constitutional amendments 1 to 10 (1791), the Bill of Rights, include all citi- 
ens of the United States and therefore, include American citizens residing in 
Hawaii because citizens of the United States are referred to in those amend- 
ments. 

Amendment XI refers to judicial power, ete. 

Amendment XII refers to electors in States. 

Amendment XVII refers to Senators and Representatives. 

Amendment XX refers to the term of the President of the United States. 

Amendment XIII (1865) was written to protect all citizens in 1865 and all 
citizens that would follow as it was clear that the provisions of that amendment 
refers to citizens residing in any jurisdiction of the United States. 

Amendment XIV (1868) and amendment XV (1870) were both adopted before 
Hawaii became a Territory. Both amendments include citizens of Hawaii be- 
cause they apply to citizens of the United States and they both say so. 

Amendment XIX referred to all citizens of the United States of America. 

Amendments XVIII (1918) and amendment XXI (1933) say specifically and 
positively that Territories and possessions are included in each of those amend- 
ments, because they say Territories and possessions. 

Amendment XVI does not include the citizens of Hawaii or Puerto Rico 
because it is clear that that amendment does not include Hawaiian Islands or 
Puerto Rico’s citizens of the United States in its provision as it is clear that as 
written in that amendment that the Federal income tax shall be collected from 
“among the several States.” 

In the Bill of Rights, amendments 1 to 10, the authors and framers of those 
amendments were very, very clear in making each and every one of those amend- 
ments apply to citizens of the United States because they wanted them included. 

In amendments XIII, XIV, XV, and XIX refer to citizens in any jurisdiction 
of the United States. The authors and framers of these four amendments knew 
what they were saying and said what they meant. 


36061—54—pt. 2——_81 
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In amendment XVIII and XXI the framers and authors of those amendments 
knew that they wanted to include Territories and possessions in that law an 
consequently said so. 

Likewise the authors and framers of amendment XVI in 1909 knew what they 
wanted to say, and did not dare to write the words Territories or possessions 
into amendment XVI—Due to that disturbance in 1776 about “taxation without 
representation being tyranny” might have had something to do with the atti 
tude of the Congress of the United States who wrote that amendment in 1909 
and ratified it in 19138. 

It seems after all the clear specific language of all amendments prior to 
amendment XVI (1913) and all amendments since amendment XVI (1913) were 
most clear in referring to citizens and Territories and possessions. 

In all amendments that were enacted prior and after amendment XVI left no 
doubt as to their langauge and what they meant—no question Can be raised as 
to what they meant and to whom they applied to 

But amendment XVI also following the same line of reasoning that when 
the Congress wanted to include Territories or possessions or all citizens of the 
United States they just said so in plain American English and, therefore, in 
amendment XVI when they stated that the tax shall be collected from “among 
the several States” they, the Congress, intended that the law should apply in 
just the way they said it—the citizens of the 48 United States who have proper 
representation would pay the taxes and citizens residing in ‘Territories or pos 
sessions who do not have proper representation in the Congress of the United 
States would not have to pay Federal income tax. 

So, desist and stop collecting Federal income tax from the residents of Hawaii 
and refund all taxes collected illegally from citizens of Hawaii. 

Hawaii was never given an opportunity to ratify the XVI or any other amend 
ment of the Constitution of the United States. The citizens of Hawaii were 
never given the proper representation on anything that has happened te 
Hawaii. 

Hawaii never was given a chance to even vote or ratify any congressional 
action that cut its own throat just as the citizens of the States voted to cut 
their own throat—if the encylopedia pyt out by Collier’s is correct when that 


issue of the encyclopedia reported: “XVI. A taxation amendment; its pur 
pose being to obviate the requirements of distributing direct taxes among States 
according to their respective populations * * * Passed both Houses in 1909, de 


clared in force February 25, 1913.” 

That certainly concurs with the language of the XVI amendment. 

So, according to Collier’s Encyclopedia’s interpretations and the language of 
the XVI amendment, the Republican Congress of 1909 and the Republican admin- 
istration of 1909 certainly intended to give the citizens of the States a scalping 
and certainly had no intention of taxing the citizens of Territories or possessions 
as at that time there were not enough people nor income in the Territory of 
Hawaii to scalp. 

The Republican administration of 1909 certainly (at least) were mindful that 
it was neither fair nor just to either tax or scalp citizens of the United States 
who were not given proper and adequate representation and a voice in the opera- 
tion of the United States. 

The citizens of Puerto Rico possessing intestinal fortitude, did for the protec- 
tion of the economy of Puerto Rico obtain the relief from Federal taxation but 
the proponents of statehood for Hawaii are not interested or concerned about 
what will and is going to happen to Hawaii. 

All fabricated and watered reports, to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
Hawaii is only a few million off on our trade balance permit me to tell you 
that Hawaii is bankrupt only for the Federal spending in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

In 1949, we had 33,000 registered unemployed with no mention of the unregis- 
tered. The Korean police action saved Hawaii. If the truce is agreed upon, 
there will be 33,000 plus unemployed in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Speaking of Hawaii’s trade balance, we spend on merchandise, insurance pre- 
miums, and Federal taxes over $600 million per annum—our exports are only a 
little over $212 million, and there is some of the tourist money which stays in 
Hawaii—but otherwise, we are living off of dear Uncle Sam’s Army, Navy, 
Marines, Pearl Harbor, ete. 

Let Hawaii have statehood and sign the truce and Hawaii is going to be one 
of the finest ghost islands of the Pacific—even Long John Silva would bypass it. 

Our last legislature made the citizens of Oahu second-class citizens, the outside 
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slands third-class citizens when they passed a minimum wage law of 65 cents 
and 55 cents respectively—while the Federal minimum wage is 75 cents per hour. 
If the Territorial government can do things like that what would happen if we 
were a State? 

So let us elect a Governor—desist and stop the collection of Federal income 
taxes and refund all taxes illegally collected since 1913. 

Try it for 10 years and if we save Hawaii’s economy then it may be intelligent 
» talk or even think about statehood 

If you have any doubts, ask the people of Hawaii to vote on the question now 
and see who wants statehood—or who wants to elect our own Governor and 
ree us of Federal income taxes 

The fair way is to put it to a vote and stop listening to the “in the money 
politicians,” they have wasted our time, our money, our opportunities—and kept 
Hawaii from being productive all because statehood was the golden calf that 
was the cure-all—and statehood can cure nothing but further bankrupt and 
wreck Hawaii. If I be wrong, ask the unemployment service, unemployment 
compensation, or the welfare board Ask the businessman, ask the large whole 
salers—walk up and down King Street, Merchant Street, Fort Street, the man 


on the street, reach the people whom I contact and whom I know—ask them if 
they want statehood. I defy and challenge the advocates of statehood to take 
vote now or a poll of the cross section of the people and see what the answer 
be—ask him “Do you want statehood or elect our Governor and stop paying 
l’ederal income tax?’ Ask them—and Delegate Joseph Rider Farrington tells 
uu that I am a crackpot—and that I a standing on my head—contact the 


Honorable Wayne Morse and get the 30-1 ite tape recording of Delegate Fa 
neton’s voice and my voice where Farrineton told the people of Maui that th 
Congress was being convened in 1950 to pass the statehood bill 
listen to it. I am, 
Very respectfully yours, 


senator KUCHEL. The committee will recess, to reconvene at ] 
o clock Saturday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Saturday, July 11, 1953.) 
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SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1953 


Unttep States SENATE, 
CommiTree ON INTERIOR AND INsuLAR AFFaIRs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the commit- 
tee room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins presiding. 

Present: Senators Arthur V. Watkins, Utah; Henry C. Dworshak, 
Idaho; and George A. Smathers, Florida. 

Also present: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk; N. D. McSherry, as- 
sistant chief clerk, and Stewart French, counsel. 

Senator Warkrins. The committee will be in session. 

All right, Mr. Churchill. Will you please state your name and 
address, and your occupation or profession, if any, and any other 
identifying matters about you, before you start. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. CHURCHILL, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Cuurcutty. My name is Arthur M. Churchill. I am a retired 
lawyer, of Portland, Oreg. I had no thought of appearing here as a 
witness when I came east. Appearing here has been a coincidence, 

Senator Warxrns. What is your address? 

Mr. Cuurcuity, 2491 Southwest Sherwood Drive, Portland, Oreg. 

May I explain my unusual interest in this field. I started, in a small 
way, what has been called economic agricultural geography in the 
census 50 years ago, and I have been increasingly concerned with 
mounting world population problems for at least 20 years. Relating 
popul: ition and foreign relations to agriculture has seemed to me 
imperative. 

I had never taken any considerable interest in Hawaiian statehood 
until I went to the islands briefly in the early part of 1950. I was 
there only 2 weeks, but this was at the time when Hawaiian state 
hood was before the House of Representatives. Our local press in 
Portland had made very limited reference to it; had limited space to 
give. The Honolulu papers, however, were full of it both morning 
and evening, and they challenged my attention. 

I finally went downtown to see if I could learn what people really 
thought. Those with whom I talked seemed to be favorable to state- 
hood, but the arguments seemed to me not very convincing. 

So when I returned home I wrote to my Congressman, Mr. Angell, 
who had been on one of the House subcommittees, and asked him to 
send me the hearings. As I read I became more and more interested. 
Increasingly I felt this to be of tremendous importance to the United 
States, and that people were approaching it far too casually. 
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My interest is not in Hawaii, as such, one way or the other, but in 
the general approach to this from the standpoint of the United States, 
and particularly of the United States Senate, and of extending state 
hood be yond continental boundaries where there would be no limi t to 

expansion. 

I prepared, growing out of that study over several] weeks or months, 
a document which I have here, which for my reference I am marking 
with a capital A, just for identification. L sent perhaps 150 copies of 
this to Senator Butler in 1950, pr ior to his chairmans hip of this com 
mittee. It was put in as an exhibit in the 1950 Senate hearings, but 
is in fine print and without subject matter indexing, and I doubt if 
many porrre have read it since. ‘The stenciled copy is care fully in 
dexed | yy subject matter. If the committee chooses, 1 would be very 
glad to have it Pa in as an exhibit now, although I shall only casually 
refer to it; but if it is put in, I would like to have the index carried, 
and my paging, so that the particular subject matter could be found. 

Senator Warkins I will say now, without having consulted any 
other member of the committee or the chairman, I will receive it as an 
exhibit. That does not mean it will be printed in full in the record. 

Mr. Cuurcniti, That is entirely optional with the committee. 

Senator Warktns. I notice you have a number of those here. 

Mr. Crurcutms.. I do have. T have 150 more at home if you want 
them. 

Senator Warkins. All T need is enough for members of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Cuurciiiy. They are here for the committee and for anyone of 
the press or other witnesses who desire them. 

Senator Watkins. If you will file 15 copies with the committee, 
that will provide each member of the committee with a copy of your 
statement. 

Mr. Cuurcuity. I have ample for that purpose. 

Senator Watkins. We will receive 15 of them filed as an exhibit. 

(The document referred to, entitled “Dangerous Factors in Pro- 
posed Hawaiian Statehood,” was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. Cuurcum, I have prepared also a memorandum which has 
been stenciled, and I have ample copies here. For your record, Mr. 
Chairman, this is an outline of what I would like to state this morn- 
ing, only casually referring to document A. I am going to call this 
document B for identification. 

Senator Watkins. The one you put in, you want designated 
document A? 

Mr. Cuurcut. I am going to follow document B today. If the 
time does not permit me to go into the subjects carefully, I would like 
to read this at the close of my testimony for what it is worth as an 
outline. 

Senator Watkins. You mean document B? 

Mr. Cuurcuitn. Yes, document B. I don’t care to have it go in as 
an exhibit. It will be covered in the oral testimony, if the committee 
is willing; but in order to keep myself in sequence, I have prepared 
that as an outline of what I want to offer this morning. 

Senator Warkins. You may proceed, and we will receive this and 
it will be filed as an exhibit. 

Mr. Cnurcnit. My first approach will be economic. First let 
me say in advance, since I may not get to touch on those subjects, I 
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im not unfriendly to the people of Hawaii. In fact, I am wholly 

friendly to them. I shall be willing to go to any limit, as far as my 
mble powers permit, in assuring “them self-government. I do not 
neceive of this as being self-government, however. 

In the next place, if time permits, I should like later on to touch 

the question of racial discrimination. I do not think this is a 
ial question at all, and I resent its being made a racial question. 
However, the figures tend to parallel racial lines and it will be im- 
ossible to refer to these figures without terms which might be con- 
dered racial. 

Senator Warktns. Do I understand you to mean, then, that as far 

5 you are concerned, the ‘re Is ho objection to bri iIngil lg” Hi; aw all in be- 
ause of the races down there ? 

Mr. Cuurcuitn. As such. However, Mr. Chairman—— 

Senator Warkins. Without qualifications, or are you going to 
qualify your answer ¢ 

Mr. Cuurcniti. I am going to qualify it quite decidedly as I go 
along. 

Senator Warxrys. I expected so. 

Mr. Cuurcnuitn. I am submitting this table, which some of the 
members have, which I would like to have labeled “Table I.” 

Senator Warkins. That is marked “Churchill Table IL.” 

Mr. Cuurcuiiyu. I went to India, as the chairman, Senator Butler, 
knows, in 1950, and I have not paid detailed attention to this until 
recently. 

Senator Watkins. You said Senator Butler. You may be mis- 
taken. Iam not Senator Butler. Iam Senator Watkins of Utah. 

Mr. Cuurcuitt. I haven’t always been able to identify members of 
the committee. I haven’t been able to see Senators in my brief time 
here except maybe at a distance. 

Ten days ago my attention was called to a clipping from the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of April 14, which refers ¢o the latest report of the 
Board of Health of Hawaii. This confirms, in my judgment, what 
I said in my A document in 1950 would happen. I am going to 
follow that subject through with table I, which I presume everyone 
has, 

lable I is a tabulation which I think no one has ever put together 
by years, of the population summaries, the birthrates, and so on, 
from the annual reports of the board of health in Hawaii. Without 
asking you to go into all the details, you will notice that in the top 
lor izontal column the Territorial popul: ation of Hawaii runs up from 

14,000 in 1939 to a peak of 540,000 in 1948. As a matter of fact, if 
attained a peak of 541,853 in February 1949. 

\ccording to these same board of health re ports, the total popula 
tion has dropped from that point to 468.838 on December 31 last. 
That is in the top horizontal column of table I. 

You will notice that. in the 1939 column over at the left. the Portu- 
cuese were tabulated sepa re itely as 30.708, and the Spanish a very few, 
and the “Other Caucasians” 67,718. 

In the census of 1940, these 3 groups were tabulated together as 
106,000 Caucasians. This Caueasian total increased to the 1948 peak 
of 177,580, aveording to the board of health reports. 
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Now it has dropped down, according to the same reports, to 69,461, 
which indicates a decrease in 4 years of 108,000 in the Caucasians in 
the islands. 

I am not at all surprised that the statehood people were alarmed 
when Senator Johnston of South Carolina called these figures to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Dr. Sinclair, president of the University of Hawaii, was flown over 
here, apparently to meet this. He appeared here with census figures, 
and he and Mr. McLane have sought to undermine these board of 
health reports. 

I have here a copy of the tabulation which Dr. Sinclair brought 
showing the census reports on population. 

I have prepared table III, which is being stenciled at this moment, 

Mr. Chairman, and I have only three copies. 

Senator Warxrns. It will be received as Churchill table IIT. 

Mr. Cuurcuin. If the committee’s attention may be called to table 
III, you will notice that the board of health figures are given in the 
first column, for July 1, 1950, which is as near the census time of April 
1950, as one can get. ‘The board total is 469,318, and the census figure 
in the column immediately to the right is 499,000. In other words, the 
census was 30,000 higher. It showed that much less of a drop than 
the board of health figures up to that time. But the census, Mr. Chair- 
man, includes the military, and the best estimate we get of the mili- 
tary—Mr. McLane himself put it at 22,500 in his testimony—the best 
estimate we get of the military is 22,794. The board of health figures 
did not include the military. When you take out the military figures 
from the census figures, all you have left is a discrepancy between the 
2, in the total population, of 7,672. 

May I say for the record, as an amateur statistician, that I think 
that is very close indeed. I think for the board of health to follow 
the tremendous changes that have occurred in the Hawaiian popula- 
tion and come within 7,000 or 8,000 of the same result that the census 
has is an outstanding bit of statistical estimate. 

If you will notice also, over in the right-hand columns of table ITI, 
the census itself, as of April 1950, shows a drop from the estimated 
peak of 541,853 in February 1949 of nearly 65,000. The census total 
is the figure that Dr. Sinclair brought over and put in. 

So, even by their own census figures, if you accept the peak of 1949, 
the drop in 15 months was 65,000, and these peak figures of 1948 and 
1949 were made the very foundation of the statehood campaign for 
years ; these figures proved, it was urged, that Hawaii was just start- 
ing to grow. 

The board of health’s estimate of the drop up to that time showed 
72,000, a difference from the census of about 8,000. 

Senator Warkins. The drop was occasioned largely by the military 
moving out ? 

Mr. Cuurcuinn. The military was never tabulated by the board of 
health, but the civilian Federal population did drop. 

Senator Warxins. They moved with the Armed Forces ? 

Mr. CuurcniLL. You are quite right, Mr. Chairman, yes. That is 
exactly the crux of it. 

Senator Warxins. What would your idea be of the population as 
of today, the firm, fixed population ? 
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Mr. Cuurcuinn. That can exist in the islands? 

Senator Watkins. That is there now, making due allowance for 
the military and all the others. 

Mr. Cuurcniu. The civilian population ? 

Senator Warxkrns. Yes. 

Mr. Cuurcuiryi. I would say by far the best estimate we have is 
the board of health population, 469,000, in the extreme left-hand 
column. 

Senator Warxrns. I see. 

Mr. CuurcmL.. Wait a minute. It isin table I. I was looking at 
table ITI—468,838 

May I refer also to the table immedi: itely below this comparison, 
in table III. For the other races, all except the Caucasians, the board 
of health’s figures and the census figures are almost identical. 

Manifestly, with the war movement, the major change was in the 
Caucasians, as you said a few moments ago. The Caucasian peak 
figure was given by the board of health as 177,580. In a matter of a 
little over a year they dropped down 85,000, if you deduct from the 
ner total the military population, which was not covered by the 
board of health. The board’s estimated drop from the peak is 94,000. 
— are within 9,000 of each other, which I think is surprisingly 

ose, 

"The total population of Hawaii manifestly dropped, even by the 
census figures which Dr. Sinclair submitted, by nearly as much as 
the board of health shows. 

Senator Warxrins. You do not make any point that they do not 
have enough people over there to form a State, do you? That is not 
your point ! ? 

Mr. Cuurcuint. My point is that in peacetime—I would like to 
proceed with this in an orderly way, if I may. I am afraid I will get 
confused. My idea is that the populs ation of the islands in peacetimes 
cannot be over about 300,000. 

Senator Warkins. Would you say that is too small a number to 
form a State? 

Mr. Cuurcnt. I think it is much too small a number to give 
two Senators to under the present circumstances. 

Senator Warktns. How about the States that have come in with so 
much less, which had a population even less than that? 

Mr. Cuourcuity. It is very doubtful, Mr. Chairman, whether that 
was wise, but at least it is done and you can’t change it. I shall go on 
with why I think, in this particular, it applies, but I do not think we 
should take in any area as a State with two Senators, which has so 
small a population under the conditions present in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

I am entirely in favor of self-government. I am talking about di- 
luting the Senate. 

May I proceed? I would be very glad to answer questions. 

Senator Warktns. Go ahead. That is all right. 

Mr. Cuurcnum.. I have no hesitancy about it, but I think it will be 
clearer if I do it in order. 

Senator Watkins. Senator Dworshak will act as chairman. I am 
sorry I have to leave. 

Senator DworsHak (presiding). Go ahead, Mr. Churchill. 
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Mr. Cuurcuitt. May I say this: For the purpose of thinking 
and not at all in racial terms, the Portuguese population at the last 
tabulation in 1939 was approximately 30,000, and the Spanish popu- 
lation something under 2,000. Roughly, together they were about 
32,000, It seems to me that the Portuguese and Spanish population 
need to be subtracted from what is called the Caucasian population 
to arrive at what is generally thought of as the Haole population, 
that is. the Caucasians whose traditions were not those Mf the con 
tract-labor groups. 

Taking roughly 32,000 from the sixty-nine-odd thousand labeled 
as Caucasians by the board of health, you have about 38,000 so-called 
Haoles left in the islands, and that includes women and children. 

In my judgment, there are today perhaps not over 15,000 men of 
Caucasian origin, apart from the Portuguese and Spanish. So we are 
oaeanan ‘ring a State on that basis. 

Confirming my conclusion that the census is very similar to the 
board of health figures, the oe called All About Hawaii. 
which was published, | think, by Mr. Farrington’s Star-Bulletin, 
shows in 1 year a drop of 7,277 between July 1, 1951, and July 1, 
1952. It shows also, on page 57, a net outmigration of 19,000, plus 
3.200 inducted into the Armed Forces. So it seems to me that those 
fioures thoroughly confirm the board ot health fivures as being very 
approximate, 

I have also discussed here in table ITI, which I want to put into the 
record, what I call the “Oriental Tide.” In my calculations the orien- 
tal groups, inclading the Asiatic Hawaiians, are about 80 percent of 
the total population, the Japanese alone being about half of these. 
The annual Japanese increase in the period between 1936 and 1938 
was 2,189. By 1949-52 it had jumped to 3,738, an increase of 70 
percent in the annual growth in 15 years. The Japanese increase in 
1951 was 19.8 per 1,000 of population, or 1.98 percent annually. At 
that rate, the 190,000 Japanese now in the islands will double again 
in 36 years, to about 380,000. Roughly, the other oriental groups 
ombined about equal the Japanese group. 

Senator Cordon’s 1948 report rested heavily on the fact that the 
Japanese flood was receding: that from being 42 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1942, they had dropped to 32 percent in 1948. This was not 
because the Japanese numbers were less, but because over 100,000 white 
warworkers had come from the mainland. Now this is all changed. 
The white civilians have largely gone. The Japanese growth is greater 
than ever. They are back to 40 percent, even with the Korean war in 
progress. Their day of dominance has dawned. 

The testimony of Professor Lind on page 55 of the House hearings 
of 1946 and that of Delegate Farrington on page 506 emphasize pre- 
cisely the same facts as does Senator Cordon. The board of health 





figures were the foundation. To now seek to destroy these same figures 
because they contradict statehood claims, is very strange. 


If the total economy, based on the 309,000 tillable acres, can support 
only 300,000 to 400,000 people—which I want to touch on in a mo 
ment—and if these oriental groups alone, in 36 years, shall total some 
700,000, what chance is the re of any Haole group surviving, or perhaps 
any Spanish or Portuguese, either? Survivors hip, when overcrowd- 
ng occurs, invariably goes to those who multiply with greatest 
rapidity and are willing to live most cheaply. 
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At the bottom of Table III, which I submit for the record, I have 
copied from the World Almanac a table showing how rapidly people 
double if they maintain a certain percentage of natural increase. That 
is from a compound-interest table. There is no use repeating it orally 
here. It bears out what I say about the rate of growth of the Japanese 
population. 

Now I want to deal with the economic base of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Dr. Sinclair was quite right the other day when he said that the pop- 
ilation limit of any area is governed by the arable acres in that area, 
Tl ie best figures I have on the arable land in the Hawaiian Islands 
. 309.000 acres. The sugar peop yle cultivate 221,000 of that, the pine 
ipple plantations about 73,000, and there are 14,000 in all the miscel 
laneous Crops. 

In north Europe, it takes an acre and a half, roughiy, to support 
one person, Sugar and pineapple are probably supporting more peo 
ple in Hawaii than could be supported by any other method. I think 

he direction of its agriculture is the best that could be found. 

The basic industries of any region are the ones which control the 
population, not the secondary industries. There is a good deal of 
manufacturing in Hawaii, but it is incidental to the sugar industry 
or it is engaged in preparing goods for consumption for the people 
who are there or in serving them. That onan industry would 
drop, would collapse quickly, if the basic industries were wiped out. 

The four basic industries are sugar, wfhaness! les, tourism, and the 
Government. There are no others. Sugar at one time employed 50,000 
people. When I was over there in 1950, by the last figures I saw, they 
were employing 28,500. The figure given in this latest wag All 
About Hawaii, gives the sugar employment as 22,477. The pineapple 

ndustry emp loys 13,576, with a payroll of $33,687,000. Sugar, of 
course, is mechanizing. That is a universal trend. 

Tourism is estimated to bring in about $35 million and to employ 
about. 20,000 people. ‘Tourism and sugar and pineapples combined 
bring a payroll into the islands of about $130 million. 

As against that, the United States Ye ‘rnment, according to All 
About Hawaii, for 1953 spends $220 million, mitary and civilian. 

If the time comes when we have real peace, and the $220 ee or 
a large part of it drops, Hawaii will collapse, not entirely, but down 
to the point where a peace economy can carry it. 

Senator DworsHak. Hawaii has always been self-sufficient in the 
past, has it not, and even prior to World War IT it had very few 
economic difficulties. 

Mr. CrurcnttL. Yes; but it had a much smaller population. Up 
to the point that sugar and pineapples and tourism can carry it, I 
think the economy is thoroughly sound. But Senator Dillingham 
was abundantly correct on the stand the other day when he said that he 
would fight to the limit any reduction in Federal appropriations, be- 
cause it would be very serious for the islands. 

Senator Cordon made the statement in his report in 1948, IT think, 
that something like 90,000 were employed in Hawaii by the Federal 
Government. Iam uncertain what the comparative figure is now and 
what it includes. The best figure we have is that the military alone in 
1950, the men in uniform, when the census was taken, was 22,574. 
They had increased to 44,000 in 1951; in 1952, 55,000. I suspect that 
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accounts for the higher births of Caucasians that was mentioned by 
Dr. Sinclair in certain of his documents. 

Tama little at a loss to account otherwise for the raise in the number 
of births of the Caucasians. There must be something else inc luded, 
as will be apparent if one turns to my table II, from page 9 of my “A” 
document, where I tabulated in 1950 the birth and death rates. If 
you will notice down at the bottom of the page, the Portuguese birth 
rate ranges along not very far above the Haole birth rate, to the right 
of it, over in the next to the last two colunms. After 1940, they were 
combined. The combined Caucasian birth rate ranges from 12.2 in 
1945 to 17.4 in 1949. 

Wit hthe figures that Dr. Sinclair brought over as to Caucasian 
births, even relating these to the census figures, the birth rate would 
nearly double. That just does not happen. There is something else 
in those figures which is not clear. 

I do not think it is proper at all to reconstruct a population from 
those birth records alone. The matter of the military numbers is 
very significant. An explanation could probably be had from the 
board of health as to what makes the difference, but at this distance it is 
not possible to tell. 

May I say also that according to the board of health figures, the 
Caucasian population is dropping from 2,000 to 6,000 a year. If that 
trend keeps up and if my conclusion is correct that there are only 
about 38,000 Haoles left there now, in 10 years there won’t be many. 

May I turn briefly again to wider popul: ition problems. I think 
the oriental races are doing a heroic job in meeting the problems of 
their respective countries. But bringing great groups of people 
in from the rice belts of the world, from low standards of living, 
and continuing their techniques of reproduction which were neces- 
sary in the days when the death rate was high, is highly explosive. 

This is not limited to Hawaii. Let’s be very clear. Dr. Sinclair was 
abundantly right. It is a world problem. The world population to- 
day is increasing 72,000 every morning; 25 million increase a year 
is the best estimate. 

It isa problem of mores. It is a problem of long custom and tradi- 
tion, not of race. 

Let me illustrate that point. In Italy, for instance, the people of 
Piedmont and Lombardy in the north have cut their birth rate to from 
12 to 14 per thousand, while the people in south Italy have twice as 
high a birth rate, about 6. They are all Italians. It isn’t a matter 
of race. 

The people of France have been notoriously stationary for a cen- 
tury, while the French Canadians have doubled every 27 years for 
200 years. 

The Jewish people are in the same status. The German Jews were 
urban and never increased their population greatly, but the Polish- 
Russian Jews multiplied eight times in a single century, according 
to Dr. Arthur H. Ruppin, distinguished sociologist of Israel. 

The Japanese intelligentsia, in my judgment, ho Id down their num- 


bers. Moreover, the most optimistic event of which I have recently 
heard, happened at the Bombay Conference in November under the 
leadership of the Japanese and the people of India. The problem is 
being met squarely. I have an idea that out of that may grow some- 
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thing that may help to solve for the whole world this fundamental 
pr oblem of unbalance. 

So I have no quarrel whatever with the Japanese as a race or with 
any of the other orientals as a race. But the essence of the Hawaiian 
matter is historic. The native Hawaiians were originally about a quar- 
ter of a million people. Lacking immunity they died out from the 
white man’s diseases, until in 1896 they numbered something like 
31,000. The sons of the missionaries looked all over the world for 
crops which would grow and be profitable in that semitropical coun- 
try. They found that sugar would thrive. It was a splendid achieve- 
ment, in my judgment. 

But then they had to have cheap |: abor, and they brought in contract 
labor, not only of the yellow races in the rice belt, but from other 

places where the standard of living was very low. That included the 
Azores Portuguese and it included other peoples. The Puerto Ricans 
are essentially white, but Puerto Rico is the worst slum under the 
American flag. It isn’t a matter of color, and it isn’t a matter of race. 
It is a matter of long-time multiplying of men till death interferes. 

[ was in Japan in 1922 briefly. We were privileged to meet a few 
of the very thoughtful Japanese. Z hey were irked at the fact that our 
uae agreement kept the Japanese out, but they said to us 

kly, “We understand exactly what your problem is, because the 

Jane ese that have gone to America—I am speaking of the Pacific 

coast—“are pene who come from the farming element where they 
ive large families as a matter of economic advantage.” 

On the Pacific coast, may I say, we hear a great deal about the war- 
time situation. That did not arise in the cities. You heard very little 
of it in San Francisco or Portland or Seattle, very little. The place 
whe re the irritation arose was in places like Salinas, Calif.; Kent, 
Wash.; or Hood River, Oreg., where there were numbers who grouped 
together pt where the old mores, regardless of race, were maintained. 

Senator Dworsiak. I do not know how much time was allotted you 
by the committee, but the Senate will convene very soon and I will be 
compelled to recess the meeting. You had better go ahead and hit 
your high points. 

Mr. Cuurcnity. I have come down from New York to add what I 
can. I understand I would have at least a reasonable time, but that 
is entirely for the committee to say. I have tried to develop this 
economic side first. If I am cut short, Mr. Chairman, may I put the 
outline, at least, into the record as if it were read? You are likely to 
be called at what time? 

Senator Dworsnax. At 11. Go ahead. We can put in the record 
any of your statement that you are unable to complete. 

Mr. Cuurcum. May I then read the outline for the record? 

Senator DworsHak. You may insert it in the record without read- 
ing, anything that you are unable to take care of. 

Mr. Cuurcuiti. That will be all right? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. Go ahead and hit the high spots. 

Mr. Cuurcnity. It is very hard to do. This is a very big subject. 

What I think is highly dangerous is that we should give Hawaii 
2 United States Senators. The whole future of representative govern- 
ment, in my judgment, is on trial in this country. Never in the world 
has there been anything approaching the bi g area that is controlled by 
democracy in the United States. 
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May I read this summary? I think perhaps it would be the most 
brief way of stating the essence: 

Hawaiian statehood presents the greatest revolution in United States con- 
stitutional government since the Civil War. It is in no sense a local matter. 

Democratic government, on a vast scale and extending across a 
continent, is utterly new in the world. It is still experimental. Our 
system of checks and balances seem to stand the test but they are under 
constant strain. The city states of Greece and the New England town 
meetings were microscopic by comparison. The British Common- 
wealths, apart from India and Pakistan, are far smaller. Splinter 
democracies do not seem efficient. Big nations heretofore have almost 
always been totalitarian. 

Our daily prayer should be to keep—and this is my point, Mr. Chair- 
man—to keep our experiment within human limits. To start taking in 
offshore islands, with peoples wholly different in tradition, mores, and 
history, is to risk everything that has been achieved. 

The propaganda for “self-government” misleads many. The islands 
have self-government now. Mr. Walter Dillingham has stated that 
very clearly in the House record. Their own legislature enacts their 
laws. If they prefer to elect their Governor, that right should be given 
them forthwith as in Puerto Rico. If they wish to elect their judges, 
that right, too, may be granted. That is not the issue, and the pro- 
ponents know it. 

The real issue is one of diluting the United States Senate. ‘Two 
Senators would be given to a small population, probably not over 
300,000, and certainly not over 500,000. The whole conception is of 
having 2 Senators’ votes to trade. Originally the sugar interests 
anticipated trading benefits. But today the politics of Hawaii are in 

reasingly dominated by Harry Bridges and Jack W. Hall. It would 
i a mockery indeed, 1f, on close votes of the Senate, these 2 men, 
whose followers have just struck against the courts of Hawaii, should 
lay down the terms for a decision which might affect the entire world. 

Party government, in the mainland sense, is increasingly a myth. 
Delegate Farrington won in the recent elections by only 10,000 votes, 
I have been told. The Republicans control the Hawaiian Senate, as 

tated here by Mr. Sylva the other day, by 1 vote, 8 to 7. For a few 

years this might or it might not add precious votes to the Republican 
scant majority in the United States Senate, and I am a Republican, 
Mr. Chairman. But for any length of time this is sheer illusion. The 
control will be increasingly oriental. It has been and will probably 
increasingly be organized by demagogs. ‘To deliver United States 
Senate controls, whenever there is a close vote, to such domination is 
to place the whole future of representative government in doubt. 

Clever, costly propaganda, highly financed by legislative appropri- 
ation, has misled people of good will evérywhere. It has been the bus- 
iness of no one to—may I say that I think I am almost the only person 
in the United States who has ever taken the time as a citizen to go into 
this, outside of the members whose official job it has been—to search 
out and label the utter fallacy of most of the “arguments.” Perhaps 
the most sinister feature was the actual paying of the expenses of the 
House committee on a hasty jaunt to the islands. 

The Senate paid its own expenses. Senator Cordon’s expenses were 
paid by the Senate and Senator Butler’s expenses were paid, but not 
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those of the House committee. They were the trusted representatives 
of the American people. But the expenses were paid by the statehood 
applicants. Yet no one criticized. What would we think if a litigant 
paid the expenses of the Supreme Court to go out to a distant point 
to try his case ¢ 

Rarely in history has so well-financed a campaign been unopposed. 
In most issues there is a very vocal opposition to puncture shallow ar- 
guments. But here the Hawaiian Legislature has provided generous 
funds—I am told it amounts to between $500,000 and a million dol- 
lars—with no strings attached. It takes weeks and even months to 
dissect all the heaped-up duplication. Editors, governors, and groups 
on the mainland, who cannot possibly give the time to careful study, 
have written editorials or passed resolutions. Few Americans under- 
stand the real issues. 

Washington today is a bedlam. Issues are tremendous. May I 
say I have been here 3 weeks, Mr. Chairman, and I never saw any 
thing like it. I used to live here 50 years ago, but it has become much 
worse since then. Facts fill libraries. No one has time to study an 
issue as a lawyer would a legal case. The hours of the day are too 


hort. 

Senator Smathers brought that out the other day in talking about 
emoranda in the appendix. 

Senator Cordon went to the islands as a committee of one. Others 
were too busy. The House committee of 1946 was equ lly hurried. 
The facts are in the hearings. I am referring to page Yo of my 
original A document, which | will read if | have time. Senator Cor 
don phrased it well. This is from Senator Cordon’s statement in the 


hearings: 


Chis is a most difficult chore that I have had to undertake alone 
By the way, he stopped at our Fors lon Affairs © ommittee in Port- 


land on his way out and talked with us about the job he had. He 


continues: 


to secure the attendance of more M mbers of the 


We did everything possible 
It was simply 


Senate at this investigation. Perhaps I should say “exploration. 
impossible. Every Member of that body had half a dozen mortgages on his time. 

Mr. ‘Tavares, the chairman of the statehood commissi on, made the 
statement here the other d: Ly that the op pone nts had amp le time and 
ample chance in Hawaii to present their position. 

If you will turn to the bottom of page 24, of my A document of 1950, 
you will find the following: 

By advertisement they (the opponents) were directed to “File by Saturday 
night if you'd talk on statehood.” 

Of course, the statehood organization had their propaganda thor 
uughly organized and all the witnesses listed. 

And with whom were they to file? With the attorney general of the Territory, 
described by one witness (p. 246) as “Known to be rabid on the subject of 


Hawaiian statehood.” 
) 


Now if you will turn over to the next page, page 25: 
The committee had little time. They were compelled to get back 
to more important business. Theoretic ally, all witnesses were limited. 


But because the affirmative was well-organized, and divided up its 
presentation, it did not suffer from being cut off. Only 2 or 3 really 
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effective witnesses appeared in opposition. One would have thought 
the committee, in common fairness, would have given them every 
chance to be heard. On the contrar y, the way Mr. Stokes wi * hurried 
( p. 242 of the House hearings) and Mr. Alan was cut off (pp. 253, 254) 
does not reflect happily on the proceeding. I quote a few words from 
page 254: 

Mr. ALAN. I learned too late to do a third writing that we antistatehooders 
were going to be restricted to a short time for our presentations, due to the 
proponents taking too much of the visiting committee’s time, some through long 
dissertations, some through error, unwittingly or otherwise * * *, 

Representative ANGELI 
by the way, he is my own Congressman and my very close friend and 
neighbor— 


We have limited all witnesses where they have long, prepared statements and 
put them in the record, and asked them to hit the high points, because the com- 
mittee has very limited time, due to the fact that the Congress reconvenes on 
the 14th, and we have to get back * * *. 

Delegate FARRINGTON (p. 258). I might say, in connection with the remarks 
of the previous witness, that I did my best to arrange for this committee to 
remain in the islands at least 3 weeks, so that there couldn’t be any question 
about the amount of time that would be allowed for hearings. But in view of 
the pressure of other responsibilities, it is een for them to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, in the light of that sort of testimony, for the chair- 
man of the statehood commission to come here and say before this 
group that opponents had every chance to appear in the islands, I 
don’t - ink 1s very American. 

Mr. Chairman, if you want to adjourn, I am stopping in the middle. 
You tell me where to stop. 

Senator Dworsuak. I do not know what arrangements the witness 
had with the chairman of the committee. Was any agreement 
reached 

Mr. Cuurcnitu. Perhaps Senator Smathers knows. 

Senator Smaruers. What we agreed was to let him go just as long 

she wanted to go, barring, of course, the fact that we would have to 
vo to the floor. So long as we do not have to go to the floor, I can sit 
here for another hour and will be happy to do so, but they are buzzing 
for us now. 

Why do you not just pick out from your full statement some of your 
specific peng that you have? 

Mr. Cuurcuitn. Senator Smathers, at the risk of some duplication, 
because - have gone into things a little out of order, may I read into 
the record, in part duplicating, just a summary, and then we will go 
into some of the rest. 

[ have already read, Mr. Chairman, the matter dealing with the 
Senate, except that I would like to quote here one of the greatest 
Republicans we ever had, the late Nicholas Murray Butler. At one 
point, I think at page 18 of my memoranda, at the bottom of the page 
I have quoted Dr. Butler to this effect: The admission of Hawaii as 
a State “might easily be the first step in bringing to an end the United 


States of America as established by the founding fathers and as we 
] 


have known it.” That is what I think should impress us all. 

All through the hearings the question has been raised: Suppose we 
let the Hawaiian Islands in, what about Puerto Ricans, what about 
other islands? Senator Smathers raised it with reference to Korea 
and some other regions, and I think very properly. If everybody who 
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was brave in the war were to come into the United States, we would 
have to include much of the world. I don’t think that follows at all. 

Moreover, the whole proposal here has been to say, “Are the 
Hawaiians loyal? If they are loyal, they ought to have statehood.” 

I don’t think that follows for a minute; in the sense that we usually 
use that term. The definition of loyalty varies widely. I have no 
doubt Jack Hall thinks he is very loyal. I don’t, but that is a matter 
of opinion. 

What it seems to me we need to do is to realize that democracy is 
on trial. The United States is by far the biggest democracy in the 
world. We don’t think much about it. But we balance the State 
against the local against the Federal. We balance the South against 
the East against the North. We balance agriculture against labor 
against capits al. We have a thousand checks and balances which have 
managed so far to keep us fairly well on the rails. But to bring in a 
situation which is bound, as I have pointed out, to be almost entirely 

riental in the next 25 or 30 years, is highly dange —— 

I am not comp ylaining abo ut the Japanes e. I think the Japanese 
and the people of India ave likely to lead the world when the white 

aces just won't stop to listen. But it would be the height of folly 
to inject masses of western peo ple into a p osition of balance of power 1n 
the Orient. And the long-established thinking and customs of the 

ice lands, which are deeply ingrained in the Haw: sian masses, are 
equally unsuited to be given a balance of power influence in the United 
states. 

Hawaii has many problems which they must and should solve for 
hemselves. But why turn the balance of power in the Senate over 
to a seething situation such as this, and which is bound to get worse? 
The whole life of the United States is surrounded with difficulties 
without number. The Hawaiian situation grows daily more explosive. 
[f the statehood issue could be put aside for 10 years and the conditions 
were allowed to work themselves out, in my judgment it would be im- 
possible to get 10 percent of the votes of Congress for Hawaiian state- 
hood. 

So long as this lobby is here with $100,000 to $150,000 a year and 
nobody is here to oppose them, and as they are obtaining resolutions, 
and editorials all over the United States, it sounds like public senti- 
ment. But if you let this population situation develop, in 10 years 
there will be thousands and thousand of islanders of oriental origin 
in the cities of the Pacific coast. The statehood people themselves 
showed that the oriental groups from the islands are now flowing 
into the coastal cities. We will know the facts. If then the Congress 
thinks statehood for Hawaii is desirable and we should start taking in 
offshore islands as States, there will still be time. 

Senator Smaruers. You did not hear Mr. O’Brien when he testified 
day before yesterday. He comes from the Hawaiian Islands. He 
stated that the people of Hawaii, if given the alternative of statehood 
or a commonwealth status, free of having to pay Federal taxation, in 
his judgment would prefer the commonwealth status. The reason that 
they have been for statehood is that they believe they will get some- 
thing for the money which today they are contributing into the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. Cuvurcuitit. May I comment on that? 

86061—54—pt. 2——32 


¢ 
{ 
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Senator SMaTuers. Surely. I want you to comment on that. 

Mr. Cuurcuitt. I have not had the experience that the witness 
has. I was in the Hawaiian Islands only for a couple of weeks. My 
experience is a statistical one drawn from the records. I think I am 
the only layman in the United States who ever bothered to read those 
hearings. 

Senator SMaruers. Not only the only layman, but the only person 
in the United States is about the truth. 

Mr. Cuurcuitt. I didn’t want to go that far, Senator. 

The first thing I found when I landed in the islands, I had very 
few friends that I knew over there. One friend came to see us at the 

falekulani. I had never paid any attention to this. He said, “What 
do you folks want to put statehood over on us for? We don’t want 
statehood.” 

In going downtown and testing people out, asking whether they 
thought this or that, they said they wanted statehood. But it sounded 
hollow. I just couldn’t see the reason for it as they repeated the 
clichés. 

Senator Butler himself, in the islands, found numberless people 
who would testify against statehood when it was confidential. In mv 
judgment, the islands are dominated by fears. They are afraid of the 
“big five,” or of the Japanese or of the Communist leaders. They 
have their jobs. If they lose their jobs they have to move back 2,400 
miles to the mainland. They don’t dare do otherwise than go along. 

By the testimony here, the sugar people employ still 22,000, and 
the pineapple people 13,000, and their families have votes, and there 
are 14,000 tockholders in sugar alone. 

Senator Butler, in my judgment, was entirely right as to fears, and 
these witnesses—even Mr. Sylva admitted on the stand the other day 
that his mother probably wouldn’t vote for statehood, and that there 
are lots of people who wouldn’t vote for it. 

I have the page reference to his testimony, if you want it, Senator 
Smathers. I don’t know the proportion. I know in the chamber of 
commerce a vote was taken, and there was a very large antistatehood 
vote when it was secret. 

I wouldn’t testify against statehood if I were in the islands. |] 
would be afraid of losing my clients, or my patients if I were a doc 
tor, or my patrons. And the politicians are afraid of the votes, of 
course. What can you expect ? 

Does that answer your question / 

Senator Smatruers. Yes. 

Mr. Cuurcui.y, I am going to ask if you will incorporate this. 1 
won't attempt to duplicate it by reading it, but may my points 1 to 6 

ncorporated ¢ 
(The material referred to follows:) 


He 


HAWAITAN Facts 


1. Two recent facts of overwhelming importance should by themselves cause 
a complete rethinking of any idea of Hawaiian statehood. They demonstrate 
clearly what some of us urged in 1950. These are: 

(a) The recent report of the Board of Health of Hawaii, down to January 1, 
1953. It shows the precipitate drop of population, and that the Caucasian group 
particularly have dropped to 69,461 from the 1948 peak of 177,580. And probably 
half of those classed as Caucasians are Portuguese or their descendants, also 
with a contract labor background 
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(b) The defiant act of Harry Bridges and Jack W. Hall in calling the recent 
strike to reprove the courts. This would seem to clearly indicate that these 
powerful figures propose to substitute settlement by fear and violence for govern- 
ment by law. 

2. The island population clearly reached its peak in 1948 at 540,545, when 
100,000 civilian war workers and their families from the mainland were included. 
The total has now dropped to 468,838. It can scarcely ever hope to exceed 500,000, 
And in peacetime it is more likely to be below 300,000. 

3. Hawaii has only 309,000 tillable acres and no other natural resources or 
power. It is 2,400 miles out in the ocean and can scarcely import raw materials, 
process them, and ship them back to mainland markets. Apart from the Army 
and Navy, sugar, pineapples, and tourists sre the only basic industries. It is 
basic industries, not those which are accessory, which determine how many people 
anarea can support. 

4. Unemployment was 34,000 in early 1950. Civilian employment by the Army 
and Navy has since added 25,000 to its payroll. Unemployment is for the 
moment down to 10,000, after 100,000 people have gone back to the mainland 
With any Pacific peace the situation would be disastrous. The basic payrolls are: 


Government outlays in the islands * $170, 000, 000 


Sugar payroll 57, 983, 000 


Pineapple payroll 
Tourist income (20,000 employed) 


Total 


In the year 


These figures are from Delegate Farrington’s newspape 


defense program 


Clearly most of the island’s basic revenues come from the 
>». The breakdown of population figures are most sta 
Hawaiians have become practically extinct. The “Haol 
from the mainland, and their descendants 
disappearance. In 10 or 15 vears, at the present rate, there 
6. Including the part-Hawaiians, the people of Hawaii 











Oriental and becoming more so The Japanese alone number 
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ind are increasing slightly less than 2 percent a year, whi 
the multiplication in 


numbers in 36 years. This is a faster growth than even 


Japan itself, which is worrying Japanese statesmen desper: 


F ilipinos, and Asiatic-Hawaiians are in lesser numbers but 
ke rapidity. 


Mr. Cuurcuiny. I want to deal just a little furthe 


of fear. (Gcovernor Stainback phrased it very well 
the House hearings: 


Steamship service is Hawaii's lifeline. It cannot survive 
A waterfront strike in Hawaii is the same as a general str 


following the United States expenditures grew to $22 


‘e rapidly f 
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292, 035, 000 
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r, in booklet form. 


rtling. The native 
or white Americans 
ollowing them into 
will be few left. 
now SO percent 
ist under 190,000 
h will double their 


itely. The Chinese, 


are growing with a 


r with the matter 


without this service 


ike in the mainland 


Senator Dillingham said substantially that the other day—that Jack 


Hall controls the economics of the island. 
You know, in the 1949 strike we in Oregon heard a 


little of it. Thev 


towed a pineapple barge over there to be unloaded at The Dalle 


Oreg., out in the country. Harry Bridges and J 
their generous arms out and stopped that. 


Oregon came in to unload that barge, The strike 


ack Hall reached 


The farmers from all over 


lasted 6 months 


Senator Dillingham testified on the stand the other day that pine 


apples had to be picked the day they were ripe, an 


shipping for 6 months. Can we wonder why people are at 


Hawaiian Islands? 

At the risk of duplication may I turn back to fu 
down through human history, human beings have 
rate. The death rate in the Middle Ages in Europe 


thousand and the average man lived to be only 20 y 


birth rate was imperative to balance it, to keep the 


l they hele l up all 
raid in the 


ndamentals All 
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was about 40 per 
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human race alive. 
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Now we have cut the death rate. The Hawaiian statehood people, 
over and over again, emphasize the fact that they have a low death 
rate, down to 5 and 6. If you reduce the death rate down to 5 and 
6, and keep the birth rate up, you are going to have an explosion. 

I agree with Dr. Sinclair that this is a world problem. The differ- 
ence is that Hawaii is a limited set of islands. In my judgment it is 
exploding today. Let this continue 10 years and I cannot believe that 
statehood could possibly pass in the Congress. 

On the Hawaiian statehood people’s own statement, there are 
oriental groups coming to the mainland right now. I showed in 1950 
in my memorandum A, that the births over deaths of the nonhaole 
groups, the contract labor groups, are not far from 9,000 a year. The 
Caucasians were, in 1950, going back to the mainland. Now they have 
gone, as the board of health reports show (table I). You can’t go on 
increasing contract-labor groups 9,000 a year in a limited island and 
not have a breakup. 

That is what happened in Ireland. Ireland increased its popula- 
tion from 2 million to 8 million, and in 1846 the potato famine struck. 
A million people died and a million and a half emigrated. A lesser 
emigration has continued and the Irish cut their birth rate to 19 before 
t he war. 

» Hawaiian Islands just cannot hold the explosive crowth. The 
re a small area. The United States has the same problem, but it is 
imminent. We have more room in which to expand. 
It is the same in Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico had 900,000 people 
when we gave it territorial status. Now it has 2,200,000, and they are 
ending 70,000 a year into Harlem. There are 250,000 Puerto Ricans 
in Harlem today. 
That is exactly what is going to happen on the Pacific coast, with 
the overflow going to San Francisco and Los Angeles and Portland 
and Seattle. 

People do not stop to study figures. They leave it to people who 
are tiresome, like myself, Mr. Chairman, to examine the figures. But 
the figures are there. This is a quantitative question. It is one 
of the maturity of peoples. Age old traditions take decades or 
centuries to overcome. The very fact that the great majority of 
the sugar and pineapple workers are willing to follow Hall and 
Bridges demonstrates that they have far to go before they are ready 
to share in directing the most powerful Nation on earth. 

The utter impossibility of solving the Asiatic explosion in popula- 
tion is flatly stated by the President’s Commission on Immigration, 
headed by Philip B. Perlman. Certainly his was not a reactionary 
group. I quote from page 64 of their report: 

No conceivable migratory movement could provide substantial relief for pres- 
ent Asian surplus population, much less for the annual growth of some 10 million 
a year for non-Communist Asia. 

What we of the West did in Japan illustrates the whole tragedy. 
The Japanese, when Perry appeared, had a stable population of about 
25 million people. But western standards brought sanitation, doc- 
tors, and our ideas of humanitarianism. The death rate was cut. 
The birth rate was cut very slowly by comparison. But by the time 
the Japanese war broke out, the Japanese numbered some 70 millions, 
Then they had overflowed into Korea and Formosa and China, and 
finally there came the war. 
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Even that was not the end. After the war we sent in the occupa- 
tion forces. We not only fed the Japanese, but we sterilized their 
ourrouniiul inoculated them, and did everything in the way of 
control of diseases. The result was that the Japanese death rate went 
down from 29 during the war, to 11. It had been 17 before the war. 
We left the Japanese with that problem, and the Japanese statesman- 
ship is trying bravely to meet it today. Like Mr. Nehru, and his 
government in India, they realize they have to do something, and 
they are trying. 

The population of Europe is increasing today at 3 million a year. 
Before another committee in the Congress, a bill is pending to take in 
240,000 immigrants over 2 years. That can not possibly do more than 
relieve very little. The Italian population grows 400,000 a year, and 
we are talking about ts aking 7 75,000 over 2 years. 

I have been in touch with a very distinguished group in Rome which 
has been studying the population problem in south Italy, and they 
ire thoroughly alive to the difficulties there. North Italy, as I said 

i little while ago, has controlled its birthrate very well, but south 
It: uly is literally bursting at the bounds. The overali increase is 400, 
000 a year. If we take in 75.000 over 2 years, the effect will be neglli- 
gible. The extra births will offset this in about 214 months. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration, headed by Mr. Perl- 
man, was not the first to admit the hopelessness in the Asiatic field. 
In 1929, the Red Cross gave up disaster relief in China. They felt 
they simply could not combat this terrific increase in the population. 
A Red Cross commission so reported. 

Senator SMaTuers (presiding). Mr. Churchill, did you have an 
opportunity to hear or to read the report just filed within the last 
week by the Subversive Activities Committee of the Territory of 
Hawaii, in which they stated that the influence of the Communists 
had not lessened in Hawaii and, to quote one phrase from them, they 
described the ILWU as “the most effective vehicle for the implemen- 
tation of the program of the Communist Party in Hawaii’? 

It further went on to say: 

The continuing Communist control of the ILWU in the Territory of Hawaii 
will endanger the national security of the United States in the event of war 
between this country and the Soviet Union. 

That was not any antistatehooder speaking. That was the Sub- 
versive Activities Committee of the Territory of Hawaii, who filed 
their report on July 7, this month. 

Do you have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Cuurcnuiy. I could add nothing to what that commission 
said specifically. But may I direct your attention to this, which is 
not new: The question here is whether that kind of situation is going 
to be given the balance of power and control of the United States Sen- 
ate. If they seek to control Hawaii, it is the task of the Hawaiians to 
fight them. But the problems of the United States Congress are in- 
credibly difficult now. Two Senators’ votes may be of decisive im- 
portance. The trading power in the United States Senate is what 
is sought. 

Senator SmarHers. Let me ask you this question: Do you believe 
that the arguments which are today being made in behalf of Hawaii 
and its request for admission into the United States as a new State— 
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do you think those same arguments could be as persuasively made and 
that they will be made on behalf of Puerto Rico, Alaska, and these 
other outlying Territories? Do you not think it follows that they 
will be 

Mr. Cuurcuimy. May I say I not only think that, but Mr. Heaton 
L. Wrenn, who was then head of the Bar Assoviation in Hawaii, 
made that statement in the record. 

Senator Smarurrs. Can you find that in the record? 

Mr. Cuurcuintn. In the House hearings. 1 can refer you to Mr. 
Wrenn’s statement if I may be given a moment. 

Senator Smaruers. I would like to find that. 

Mr. Cuurcum. May I insert that exact page later, without taking 
the committee’s time now. Mr. Wrenn, who is a very distinguished 

awyer of Hawaii, was asked that same question in either the House 
or Senate hearings. He said most certainly, Mr. Chairman, if we 
ask statehood for Hawaii, we would want it for the other islands of 
the Pacific if they came in under similar circumstances. (P. 382 of 
House hearings of January 1946.) 

Senator Smatruers. Then we would become not only the United 
States of America, but the United States of the Pacific and the United 
States of the Caribbean, and so it would go; is that not true? 

Mr. Cuurcmiy, I think that is absolutely true. 

May I say further that I am a believer in close world relationships, 
but I think the most dangerous thing we can do is to get it so con- 
fused that we can’t have any clarity to anything. I think the United 
States must remain in the position of power and leadership, and I 
don’t think we can do it if we take in all these other complicated issues 
and questions. 

Senator Sm hers Mr. Churchill, I do not know how much more 
you want to add, but let me make this statement for the record: 

You stated a moment ago that you imagined you were the only lay- 
man who had ever read the hearings. I would be willing to venture, 
without fear of suecessful contradiction, that you are the only person 
in government or out of government who has ever given the thought 
and attention to this problem which should be given to it. 

When you say that there is bedlam in the U nited States Congress, 
that we do not have enough time to more than scratch the surface of 
too many problems with which we have to deal, you are eminently 
correct. It is unfortunate that the situation has gotten so complex that 
we do not have more time to study these problems. 

This morning there are many Senators who really are quite inter- 
ested in statehood, but there are other committee hearings going on, 
and we are in session on the floor at the moment. The unfortunate 
result is that when this particular problem of Hawaiian statehood is 
being decided, the easy way out is being followed, which is that it is 
2 political issue. “Both parties have resoluted in favor of it. For 
that reason, let’s just follow the easy course and go ahead and put 
them in.” 

Nobody has taken the trouble to look into the facts and statistics 
as you have done, trying to learn what it will mean to the United 
States in the future if we follow this step. 

So I say to you, sir, that I appreciate very much your taking the 
time and trouble to make the study which you have made. It may be 
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hat we will be able to get some few Senators to read this and study 
tand < lige st it before we have the final debate. I] hope so. 
I am thoroughly convinced that if they will read your statement 
na give to it just part of the time that you have given to it: prepara 


on, they will not vote for statehood at the present time. ‘They will 
make these people clean up this communistic mess which they have 
out there before they come to us asking us for statehood. They will 


make them prove that not only is there some benefit to the Hawaiian 
Is lands to have state s=hood, but there is some be nefit to the balance of 
the United States of America; for, after all, that is what most of these 
Senators should be concerned with: Is it good for the United States? 

I think you have made a real contribution here in taking time and 
spending your own money, not financed by the statehood commission, 
not financed by anybody, in coming down here and being willing to 
o1ve us the benefit of your views. I think it is evidence of great and 
thorough Americanism, and if we had more like you we would be a 
creater country. 

I thank you very much for coming. 

Mr. Cuurcniti, May I add to that, Senator, not in my own behalf. 
I have been here S weeks. J did not come east for this purpose. The 
other day I tried to find a very distinguished Senator. His office 
said he was upstairs in a meeting of a subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I went up there. Three Senators, very able 
ones, were listening for an hour or two, maybe more, to a discussion 
of the German debt, which ran into $3 billion. Those hearings will 
be printed, maybe, after it is all over. Nobody will ever have time to 
read them. I think the measure is meritorious. I agree with it. But 

I think it is a tragedy that the body of the Senate cannot have time. 
They have only the same number of working hours that I have. I 
couldn’t do that, either, if I didn’t concentrate on 2 or 3 problems. It 
would | e impossible. 

If I can help in this, it will be the most impo ‘tant thu o I have 
ever ae in my life. 

nator SMATHERS. You have made a real contribution, and I thank 

you very much for coming. 

(Statements A and B were filed with the committee. Tables I, IT, 


and III are as follows:) 


TABLE I POPULATION OF HAWAII BY RACIAL GROUPS 


Board of health reports 


To Jul To Jar 
1939 194 194] 1947 1948 195 1952 1953 

Total 414,291 | 426,654 | 465 25,477 | 540,505 | 472 470, 747 168, 838 
Hawaiian 21, 165 14, 359 14, 24¢ 0, 761 650 } 
Caucasian-Hawaiian 21,055 || eo { » 44 0110 0), 68 0) 12, 644 
Asiatic 21,638 | } 
Portuguest ‘ 30, 708 } 
Spanish 1, 211 106, 331 141, 627 172, 967 177, 586 8, 477 75, 328 69, 46 
Other Caucasian 67, 718 
Chines 28, AO OR 834 29, 237 0), 279 0, 19 543 9 ) 
Jananes 155.049 | 157,990 | 159,534 | 171,98 176, 280 | 186. 609 R86 OF9 129.219 
Filipino 2, 430 52, 607 52, 060 54, 32 53, 64 61,18 252 
Korean 6. 730 R54 6. 88 7, 21 7,320 |) 
Puerto Rican 7, 73¢ &, 322 8, 460 9, 548 9, 820 Y 19 99 938 9 
Other... O41 837 4 1,314 1, 670 
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Census as a check 


SD cnsensticanasnionscnion ecenapagtiaiteatettlitaitlens de ainwstia ieee tin Ai A as Be lke tees 368, 336 
a a RT 23, 350 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee mete @ 
I ts endek crging Wtasings cian tisenershiehdinienaer aaa tibeesur iain ted eetiameaadoa 499, 794 





1941 1947 198 | 1951 


Total 21. 53 26.9 27.2 30. 06 
Hawaiian 20, 07 21.3 17.6 41.9 
Part-Hawaiian 45,81 50.5 49.2 
Caucasian 14. 78 16.2 17.9 6.8 
Chinese 16, 88 27.5 28.2 25. 4 
Japanese 20. 45 28.3 28. 1 24.9 
Filipino 19, 87 26. 2 
Puerto Rican 25, 03 
Korean 16. 16 
Other 33, 31 30.9 

Death rates 
| ! 
| 1941 | 1947 1948 | 1951 

Total } 6. 83 6.0 5.6 | 6.0 
Hawaiians 27.13 35. 2 27.8 6.1 
Part Hawaiian 7.37 6.0 5.0 , 
Caucasians 5. 60 3.7 3.6 7.6 
Chinese 9.85 9.6 8.5 | 7.6 
Japanese 5.37 5.6 5.3 | §.1 
Filipino 5. 46 6.1 6.4 5.4 
Puerto Rican 8. 58 5.7 5 


Korean 11.07 11.9 2 6.5 
Other 14. 23 10.1 8.0 f 


TABLE IT.—10—a. HAWATIAN BIRTHS AND BIRTHRATES BY RACES 


Number of births 











‘ ‘= A pi } 
| | } | | 
Pure ‘aucasis ‘ > 
Year All races owelion Hawaiian dae Portugeese Haole Japanese 
1929 _ 11, 248 418 994 823 | 568 | 840 | | 
1930 ‘ 10, 814 425 773 1, 006 576 | 804 | | 
1931 10, 463 367 712 1,055 | 614 | 813 | | 
1932 10, 493 514 828 1, O81 653 | 780 | 
1933 9, 633 408 810 1, 067 570 | 727 } 
1934 8, 295 354 794 1, 165 403 852 j 
1935 9, 196 3838 S34 1, 158 218 1, 099 
1936 8. SRI | 283 796 1, 220 569 707 5 
1937 8, O83 329 817 1, 302 607 726 3, 236 
IR 9, 062 345 767 1, 405 554 &27 3, 184 
9, 392 | 339 787 1, 504 344 1, 211 3, 300 
i 9, 524 317 839 1, 556 500 1,173 3 7 
i 
Part-Hawaiian Caucasian 
1942 10, 377 268 2, 583 1, 947 3, 589 
1943 ‘ 10, 977 232 3, 0O8 1,5 3.990 
1944 10, 186 122 3, 132 l 4, 468 
4 12, 597 S 3, 212 2 4, 504 
wit ; 11, 945 | 2 1, 4, 400 
1947 14, 050 3 2. 4,81 
1948 14, 482 2 3 4, 705 
104 14, 222 2, 853 4, 712 


otal 214, 520 . aséeies Biibedilincen es ich seu 80, 283 
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Birth rates 








Pure Caucasian Asiatic 
a / aces : ere -ortugese {aole Japanese 
Year All race Hawaiian | Hawaiian | Hawaiian | Portugese Haole — 
29 31,2 18.4 65.0 67.6 20. € 18.9 35. 6 
131 29.1 | 18.8 49.2 79. 2 20.9 17.2 32.8 
31 27.4 16.3 44.0 79. 3 22.2 16. 6 30. 5 
I32 7 18.5 49.9 78. 3 23.6 15,2 29. 2 
18.3 47.4 74.3 20 13. 5 25. 1 
134 15.9 45.4 78.2 14.5 15.2 23.5 
22. 6 15.0 39.4 70. 2 16.2 ] 21.4 
Part- Hawaiian Caucasian 
i} 
4 
445 
4 20.1 53.3 12.2 27.9 
HO 18.5 49.3 10.1 27.2 
M47 91.5 50.5 16.2 a. 3 
48 ; 16.2 48.0 17.8 26. 7 
) 26.8 15.7 46.7 17.4 26. 2 
As noted in the text, after the census of 1940, and including the fiscal year 1941, the Caucasian-Hawaiian 
1 Asiatic-Hawaiian were merged as ‘“Part-Hawaiian’’; and the Portugese were merged with the 


{aoles’’ and all classed as ‘‘Caucasian.”’ 


TABLE III.—Board of health figures compared with the census, 1950 


Drop from peak of 





Board, Census, | Census 41,853, February 1949 
July 1, April includes Peak Discrepancy) 
1950 1950 milit 
Cens I ri 
ritory 469, 318 499, 784 29. 794 64. 86 72 7, 672 
( icasians 83, 385 114, 791 22, 794 177. 580 85, 5S. ’ 


Boa Cer ite 
Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians 86, 17 86,091 | 84 
( ese 2, 767 2 ni 

¢ 183. 2¢ 184. ¢ 46 low 

I ( 59. Y t 136 } 
I to Ricans 10, 351 
] ul , 264 2 2 939 I 
( er 4, 17¢ | 


CONCLUSIONS 


The board-of-health estimates, covering a 10-year fluctuation, were amazingly 
close. And even the census figures abundantly demonstrate that the Hawaiian 
population, and particularly the Caucasian population, have dropped drastically. 

Moreover the Portuguese and Spanish numbers, also descended from the origi- 
nal contract-labor immigrants, are probably not greatly different from their 
numbers, in 1939, as shown in table I. Deducting these, at 32,000, from the 
69,461 “Caucasians” shown by the board-of-health figures in table I for Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, leaves only 37,461 Caucasians, other than Portuguese and Spanish. 
And they are decreasing at from 2,000 to 6,000 a year. If present trends con- 
tinue, there will be few left in 10 years. Moreover, the 37,461 includes women 
and children. Apart from Portuguese and Spanish, it is highly doubtful if 15,000 
Caucasian men are left in Hawaii today. 
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THE ORIENTAL TIDE 





On the other hand, the oriental groups, including the Asiatic Hawaiians, are 
about 80 percent of the total population, the Japanese alone being about half of 
these. The Japanese increase in 1951 was 19.8 per 1,000 per year, or 1.98 percent 
annually. At that rate the 190,000 Japanese will double again in 36 years, to 
about 380,000. Roughly, the other oriental groups combined about equal the 
Japanese group. 

If the total economy, based on the 309,000 tillable acres, can support only 300,000 
to 400,000 people, and if these oriental groups alone, in 35 years, shall total some 
700,000, what chance is there of any Haole group surviving, or perhaps Spanish 
or Portuguese either? Survivorship, when overcrowding occurs, invariably goes 
to those who multiply with greatest rapidity and are willing to live cheaply. 


Doubling rate of populations, compounded annually 


Natural ee Years to 
increase per percent ¢ double 
thousand increa sah 

10 l 69. 66 

} 15 1% 46. 65 | 

”) 2 35. 003 

25 2% 28. 071 

) 5 14, 207 

55 54 2. 942 


(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, January 7, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1954 


UniItTepD STates SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in the committee 
room, 224 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator Hugh 
Butler (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman) ; Eugene D. 
Millikin, Colorado; Guy Cordon, Oregon; George W. Malone, Ne- 
vada; Arthur V. Watkins, Utah; Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho; Thomas 
H. Kuchel, California; Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; James E. Mur- 
ray, Montana; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico: Russell B. Long, 
Louisiana; George A. Smathers, Florida: Earle C. Clements, Ken- 
tucky; Henry M. Jackson, Washington; and Price Daniel, Texas. 

Present also: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk; and Stewart French, 
staff counsel of the committee. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

I am glad to see that we wil! have a good representation of the com- 
mittee to hear former Governor Stainback of Hawaii. 

This committee began hearings on statehood for Hawaii some 10 
months ago. The members of the committee will find page proofs of 
the testimony and exhibits of this hearing to date before them. 

One of the bills before the committee is S. 49, introduced by Senator 
Cordon, chairman of the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
\ ffairs, on behalf of himself and some 15 other Members of the Senate. 
They represent both parties. Senator Murray, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, likewise has a Hawaiian statehood bill, 
S. 51, which he sponsored for himself and 14 other Senators. 

For the sake of rounding out the legislative record, it should be 
stated that the House has once again passed a Hawaii statehood bill. 
Congressman Saylor’s H. R. 3575 passed the House of Representatives 
on March 10, 1953, by a vote of 274 to 138, and that bill is of course 
before us officially as well as the two that have been introduced from 
the Senate. However, I might state that the Tlouse-passed measure 
is very similar in its terms to the present form of the Senate bill, S. 49, 
the major difference being in the representation that is provided for 
in the House of Representatives for the proposed new State. The 
House bill provides for 2 Congressmen, and the Senate bill calls for 1. 

It should be pointed out that including the current hearing, the hear- 
ings on Hawaii statehood to date comprise over 5,000 pages of testi- 
mony and exhibits. This is a tremendous record, and I am certain 
that everything that could be said on the issue that could in any way 
be helpful to the committee and to the Members of the Senate has been 
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said. More than 700 witnesses have been heard on both sides of the 
question. 

I earnestly trust and expect that today’s witness will be the last, 
although that does not mean that we necessarily need to finish today. 

It is my understanding that at the time we recessed the hearings 
on July 11, last summer, there was a general agreement that we would 
hold hearings in Alaska on Alaska statehood and then proceed to vote 
on the issue of Hawaii statehood without further delay. However, 
at the request of Senator Smathers we have called the former Gover- 

nor of the Territory of Hawaii, the Honorable Ingram Stainback, 
who is now associate justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii. Gov- 
ernor Stainback appeared before the committee in 1950 and gave very 
interesting testimony. I wish to call the committee’s attention to 
the then Governor’s statement beginning on page 70 of the 1950 hear- 
ings on Hawaii statehood, H. R. 49, 81st Congress. 

I had expected, frankly, to ask Senator Cordon, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, of the full com- 
mittee, to take charge of the hearings, but the Oregon Senator thinks 
that his presence here is sufficient, and he asked that I remain in the 
chair. I do want to state that I appreciate more than I can say at 
this time the assistance that the Senator was to me during the sub- 
merged lands or so-called tidelands hearings. The Senator was com- 
pletely immersed, almost literally so, during most of the previous 
session, and I can understand why he does not care to take on too great 
an additional load, perhaps, at this time. 

Senator Smarners. May I ask a question there? You mentioned 
something about the Alaska hearings. Ts it your understanding that 
the Alaska hearings have been had and are over with? 

The Cuarrman. Well, it may be that certain members of the com- 
mittee will want to call additional witnesses on Alaska statehood, and 
if so we will certainly hear them. TI hope, though, that we will not 
have to go to Alaska again for more hearings. 

Senator Smatuers. Was it the chairman’s understanding last year 
when we voted, that hearings would be held on both Hawaii and 
Alaska, and completed, before a vote was taken on each one? 

The Coarrman. That was not my understanding. The understand- 
ing that T had was that hearings would be held on Alaska statehood 
in Alaska, and then we would return as we are here at this time and 
would proceed to unscramble the two bills that were scrambled last 
session, and proceed in order on one or the other. Naturally, I would 
say that we will proceed on consideration of the Hawaiian statehood 
bill first, because it may be that we are not through with the hearings 
on Alaska 

Senator SmatuHers. Well, then, as I understand it, it is the chair- 
man’s understanding that a vote could be had to unscramble these 
bills. At the moment both of these bills are together by vote of the 
committee. 

The Cuatmrman. Yes. 

Senator Smaruers. It is the chairman’s intention, as T understand 
it, to have a vote to separate these two bills before the hearings are con- 
cluded on Alaska. 


The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. We will report this bill, I think, before 
the other hearings may be concluded. 
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Senator Smaruers. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico the question that I asked the chairman, whether or not it was 
his intention to have a vote on the reporting out of the Hawaiian 
statehood bill before the hearings had been concluded on Alaska, and 
he stated that it was his understanding that even though the bills had 
been joined together by vote of the committee, he felt he was following 
the will of the committee in going ahead and voting to unscramble the 
bills and vote out Hawaii separately even though the Alaska hearings 
had not been completed. 

Senator Anperson. Have not the Alaska hearings been completed ? 
Have we some other witnesses ? 

The CHatrMan, I think that perhaps there may be other wit- 
nesses. That is what I said. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. Does anyone have another witness? 

The CHarrMan. I have no particular witnesses. I assumed that 
the Alaska people themselves, or those who are interested pro or 
con here, might have additional witnesses. 

Now, I am sure that the committee has kept faith with the motion 
that was made and carried last year, scrambling the bills when we 
went to Alaska and held the hearings. So we are ready now to un- 
scramble, but I am not asking that unscrambling motion to be made 
at the moment. 

Senator AnpERsoN. I wonder if we could not have the motion that 
was made and carried reviewed, then, if we have a copy of the motion. 

The Cuairrman. We will look it up. 

Senator WaTKiNs. Mr. Chairman, we all have other matters to take 
care of today, and I hope we do not get into a squabble about that. 
Why not get on with the hearing, and take that up at some other 
time. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the point I want to make at the moment. 
The former Governor of Hawaii, Ingram M. Stainback, now justice 
of the court out there, is present. I think we will proceed, if there 
is no further objection. 

Senator CLeMen's. Is it understood that there will be no vote taken 
on the matter today ? 

The CuHatrMan. There will be no vote today. 

Senator SMaTuHers. May I just for the record renew the request 
which I made of you yesterday, which was this: that this witness is 
undoubtedly the most important witness that we will have or that 
we have had on the matter of admission of Hawaii as the 49th State. 
He is former attorney general and former Governor and former Fed- 
eral district court judge and former district attorney, and certainly 
every Senator realizes that today being the day when the President 
delivers his state of the Union message, most of the Senate and 
certainly most of the press services and the television services, and 
things of that nature, are preoccupied with the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is not my desire, as I told the chairman, to continue this hearing 
beyond tomorrow afternoon at all, but I did feel that we could get 
the message which this witness I hope will make, broadcast better if 
we held the hearing tomorrow rather than today. Because, as I said, 
the press services and the television people, and all, are so preoccupied 
that what he has to say will get to some of us, but I know some of the 
Members plan to leave here to go to the Agriculture Committee meet- 
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ing In just a moment, and it was my hope that we could carry this 
over until tomorrow. It is not my intention that it be carried beyond 
tomorrow afternoon. 

The CuairMan. I think, Senator, that we publicized the meeting for 
today, and we have Governor Stainback here, and I do not think that 
the press will give us any better report tomorrow than they will if we 
proceed with the hearings today. I am sure that we will have their 
cooperation, ad that it will be given plenty of publicity, even though 
the President’s } iessage is also delivered today. 

Senator SMATHERs. L hope we do not bury it by having it on this 
day, which is of course the day when the President delivers the state 


of the Union message. That is My only hope. 

Che Cuatmman. Governor Stainback, I think everyone here is thor 
oughly acquainted wit! » you. | un derstand you do not havea prepared 
statement, but I would suggest that vou p sroceed in any way that you 

ire to, and then we will give the Senators an opportunity to ask any 







STATEMENT OF HON. INGRAM M. STAINBACK, FORMER GOVERNOR 
OF HAWAII 














Governor STAINBACK. l aii a customed to havi Yr cases argued be 
fore the court. and the questions are more important than the briefs 
that have been pewesens filed. 

Senator SMATHER Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection—and if 
there is. I will be g ad to ste p down—I think it is important that 


we 
proceed insofar as “possib le with a sort of chronological 


Statement 
hrst as to your background and who you are, just for the record. If 
there ho objection, if no one cares to ask those questions I will be 
glad to try to proceed in what might be a more orderly fashion. 

Senator ANprerson. Would you excuse me for just a moment to Say 
to Governor Stainback that I want to apologize to you for having to 
leave, but we have a cotton-acreage bill in the Agriculture Committee 
which I have been somewhat active in, and I have made obligations 
there. 

Governor STarnpack. I do not know anyone who can give better 
consideration to this, and I will be sorry to have you leave. 

Senator Warkrns. I want to point out to the Senator from Florida 
that I think there is already in the records that this committee has 
made a full statement of the background of Judge Stainback. 

Senator Smaturrs. I would like to say of course that is very clear. 
As the chairman has pointed out, there have been 5.000 pages of testi 
mony taken, but the point is, Who is going to read that? Nobody 

The CratrmMan. [am perfectly willing that you go ahead. 

Senator Smatriers. There are several Senators who have never sat 
on this committee and never heard Justice Stainback as have other 
Senators, and I think they would like to have some idea 
qualifications. 

The CTHIATRMAN. | would like to ask the Governor if he wants to 
make that statement himself, or if he wants Senator Smathers to ask 
him questions. 


as to his 


Governor Starnpack. If you want me to start at the beginning, I 
can do so. 
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Senator SMaruers. | think it would be a splendid idea. 

Governor STAINBACK. | was born in Tennessee; educated in private 
and public schools there, mostly private schools. Then I went to 
Princeton University, where I graduated in an academic course. 

I taught school 1 year in Tennessee and 1 year in Senator Long’s 
State of Louisiana. I taught school 1 year in New Orleans. 

Then I went to the University of Chicago and took a degree in law, 
and I went to Hawaii to stay 1 year. That has been almost 42 years 
ago. 1 was in one of the large law firms there for 2 years, and then 
I became attorney general of the Territory, and I was : ppointed by 
the first Democratic Governor of Hawaii. 

The Cuarman. When was it that you became attorney general 

Governor STAINBACK. In 1914. 

Senator Corpon. That is an appointive position ¢ 

Governor STAINBACK. An appointive position, as Most positions in 
Hawaii are,.and it is a relic of the old monarchy. Everything cen 

‘red in the king, and there is a creat deal of power there centered 

the Governor. Committees and cabinet officers and law-enforce 

nt officers were all appointees originally, though there are some 
elective ones now. 
he CHAIRMAN. When were you first appointed Governor ? 

Governor STaINBACK. | served as attorney general until the First 
World War, and then L went into the Army and served for 2 years 
n the First World War. Then I returned and went into private 
practice with the senior member of the old firm I had worked for. I 
stayed in private practice until 1934, when I was appointed United 
States attorney. I still kept in private practice because the United 
States attorney is paid such a small salary. It was agreed I could 
keep my office. 

I stayed United States attorney, and I was reappointed. Before 
my term was out I became U nited States judge for the district of 
Hawaii, that was 1940. I stayed there for something less than 2 
years, and after the outbreak of the war in July of 1942, I was ap- 
pointed Governor by President Roosevelt, and reappointed Governor 
in 1946 by President Truman. 

I left the governorship in 1951 and assumed the position of justice 
of the territorial supreme court, which I now occupy. 

I think that covers it. 

Now, on statehood, if I might review a little bit of the history of 
statehood. 

When I first went out there, statehood was only a plank for politic a] 
parties, and nobody took it seriously at that time, probably for nu- 
merous reasons. 

Senator Corpon. When was it, again, that you went out, Governor? 

Governor Sratnpack. In 1912. At that time, I might say at least 
through most of the twenties, it was always in the platform of the 
Rept iblican and Democrat local par but as I say, most of the con 
sideration given it was just as a party plank for platform purposes. 

Along about in the thirties, I ‘would say, statehood began to be con 
sidered quite seriously, for numerous reasons. In the first place, the 
oriental vote had increased a great deal. 

Senator Smatuers. What vote had increased ? 
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Governor Srarnpack. Those of oriental decent, Japanese particu- 
larly, and they felt that it was a slap at them that we were not granted 
statehood and there was a question of their loyalty and pt atriotism. 

Naturally that aroused considerable interest. About that time the 
Jones-Costigan Act was passed, and the business interests became 
interested in statehood. That is the Sugar Act. I am sure Senator 
Butler is very familiar with it. 

The business interests felt discriminated against, and particularly 
in the fact that they permitted practically no refined sugar to be 
imported into the United States from Hawaii. The business people 
got quite worked up on the statehood problem. At that time a great 
many people, though, conscientious people, felt that possibly” the 1 
orientals would not be loyal, and there was a question of doubt of 0 
their loyalty. In fact, in my first report, the first article 1 wrote for 
a magazine published by the Association of Governors of the States, 

I strongly advocated statehood, and I said at that time: “The situa- 
tion here had no precedent”—— 

The CHatRMAN. What was that date, Governor? 

Governor STAINBACK. In 1946. 








The situation here had no precedent as the alien population of the older States 
had been Caucasian whose religions were the same and whose customs, habits, 
and ways of thinking were more or less common with those of their citizens. 
None of our States had had to absorb or deal with such a large group of Asiatic 
aliens who could not be naturalized under our law, whose very religions were 
foreign and strange to us, Buddhists, Shintoists, etc. 

Many sincere and democratic citizens honestly questioned whether children of 
such alien parents, of alien cultures, of alien religions, of many races—white, 
black, brown, yellow—could be truly knit by a common idealism into a nation, 
whether or not for several generations they would be merely a heterogeneous mass 
of clashing colors, or would become a part of the pattern of our national life. 

Now, that feeling was pretty prevalent in the thirties, and as I said, 
many honest and sincere people held that view. That was not race 
pre judice, but many democratic people felt that way. They were very 
sincerely doubtful of the patriotism of the first and second generation 
of Japanese. 

I will say during the thirties, when I was United States district 
attorney, I became convinced a great injustice was being done the 
oriental peoples of the Territory in not permitting naturalization, and 
at that time I wrote a letter to President Roosevelt advocating that the 
racial restrictions on naturalization be removed, pointing out that we 
should absorb these people. If there is a foreign body in your body, it 
is better to be absorbed than kept as a foreign body. So I said this 
foreign element in our national life should be absorbed, because these 
Japanese had been here 30 or 35 years, mostly Japanese. There were 
some Chinese and others, but the big part of it was Japanese. And I 
wrote that letter to the President, advocating repeal of the color 
discrimination. 

I may say, in 1943 when the gentleman from Washington, Congress- 
man Magnuson, introduced a bill, I wrote a strong article supporting 
that. 

Senator Warkins. What year was it when you sent the letter to 
President Roosevelt ? 

Gover! ne STAINBACK. It was about 1938, I think, somewhere along 
in there. I did not get much satisfaction from that, I will admit. 
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But the matter came up again, and I thought a great injustice was 
being done to the Japanese, having lived among them, and employed 
them, and worked with them, and having had some in my office when 
| was a lawyer, at least two different young Japanese men in my office. 
| thought a great injustice was being done the oriental race, as such. 
[ thought these people would make loyal citizens. 

After the war broke out, I think they proved beyond any doubt that 
they were good, patriotic citizens, and that the difference in race and 
religion did not affect that. I think they had been knit into Americans. 

So my doubt, such small doubt as it was, was entirely removed on 
the question of the patriotism of the oriental citizens and I think of 
most of the citizens of Hawaii. So at that time I became an advocate 
of statehood. Before that time I had been pretty much on the fence, 
though I had not been as extreme as a good many people had. Some 

uid, “Once a Jap, always a Jap,” and I had never taken that position, 
ind I thought they were unfairly treated. 

Senator Warkrns. You still feel very much the same way about it, 
do you? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, sir; so far as the patriotism and all. 

1 wrote an article in this magazine in 1946, before statehood 
was so popular a measure, and in that I set out the geography of the 
islands, its population compared with the several States, and I gave 
the historical and legal bac oieaial the annexation, and the negoti: \- 
tions back in 1840 when the king was on the throne. I discussed the 
Newlands resolution. Then I brought out, and I think I was the first 
one to bring out, the Supreme Court interpretations of the nature of 
a territory. 

I might add that I had been somewhat interested in that, because 
when I was appointed Federal judge I was more or less familiar with 
the constitutional provision that United States judges are appointed 
for -~ behavior, and I wondered why I was appointed for only 
6 years. I found Territorial judges had this limited appointment. 
So running down the authorities I found a number of Supreme Court 
decisions which I quoted here in this article. Most of you are lawyers, 
and O’Donog hue v. United States is quoted there. There they pointed 
out: 

The impermanent character of these governments has often been 
noted. Thus, it has been said, “the territorial state is one of pupilage 
at best,” Nelson v. United States; “A territory, under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, is an inchoate state, Ea parte Mor- 
gan, 9: % 9” 

I brought that out pretty fully, and I think it was the first time it 
had been brought out. I said: 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Conrt of the United States, therefore, 
Hawaii cannot be viewed as having the same destiny as the District of Columbia. 
This. would be contrary to the Constitution. Territorial government may be 
continued only during “the period of pupilage.’”’ Then statehood is Hawaii's 
right. 

I then discussed this period of pupilage, and tried to point out 
Hawaii had passed this stage, showing what had been shown a num- 
ber of times—Hawaii’s taxes, and the value of their agricultural 
products, imports from the United States, the social deve jopment of 
the Territory, the schooling, and the ability in self-government. 

36061—54—pt. 2-33 
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I also pointed out what I read to you before on this doubt of the 
patriotism of the Japanese, and that it had been removed by their 
services in the world war. 

Then I pointed out the democratic influences in the Territory, par- 
ticularly Boy and Girl Scout organizations, the schools. When | 
went down there, most of the schoolteachers were from the mainland, 
and that was a big Americanizing influence. Now, unfortunately, | 
think they are beginning to have a little bit too much of an inbreeding 
system of schoolteachers, if I may use that term. 

Senator SmarHers. What do you mean by that? 

Governor STaInBack. I meant they are educated in Hawaii, local 
girls and all, and the political idea that you must not go out of the 
Territory to get teachers. 

We have some from the United States, but mostly now they are a 
local product, brought out from the local schools, which I think 
probably is unfortunate, because I think the schoolteachers who came 
down there were a big influence for Americanization of the islands, 
particularly in the outlying districts where you have possibly an 
oriental population almost entirely, from oriental homes, and I 
thought the schoolteachers were a very fine thing for the country. 

Senator CorpoN. You had a relatively high jevel of qualifications, 
did you not? 

Governor Srarnsack. Yes, I think so, and I think we have a very 
good system of schools that compares with the schools on the main- 
land, the public schools, as a whole. And our teachers are very well 
paid. I have forgotten now, but when I was Governor there, I think 
there were only about 3 States that exceeded our payment for teachers, 
and that was New Jersey and 2 others. 

Senator Warxins. Did you not present to the committee in 1951 a 
statement on school finances in Hawaii? That has been placed in the 
record. 

Governor Starnpack. I do not remember it. 

Senator Warxrns. It is on page 74 of the hearings. 

Senator Smatuers. Was it 1950 or 1951? 

Senator Warxrns. That was 1950, and it is on page 74. I think 
you highly praised the school system at that time. 

Governor SrarnBack. Then I took up the geographical position, and 
argued that that was no bar, showing that time and space had been 
more or less annihilated by modern transportation. 

I believe I may have pointed out—or I did not in 1946, but later on 
I pointed out I could go from Washington to Hawaii in 24 hours, and 
I have done it. I said that was no bar at that time. 

Then I closed my statement with certain injustices that had been 
done against Hawaii, the Jones-Costigan Act, and so on, and then I 
said: 

Twenty-five thousand young men of these islands were drafted during World 
War II though neither they nor their parents had had any voice in fhe passage 
of the draft act nor vote in the declaration of war that sent them into battle. 
The citizens of Hawaii pay Federal taxes on exactly the same basis as do the 

citizens of a State, yet they have no vote in either levying the taxes or disbursing 
the revenues. 

These conditions are contrary to traditional American principles. “No taxa- 
tion without representation,’ “No government without the consent of the gov- 


erned,” are axioms as much alive and important to the people of Hawaii today 
as they were to the Revolutionary fathers who first gave them utterance. A 
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territorial government is a transitory one, tolerable for a reasonable period, but 
to be endured no longer than is necessary to show that the people of the Territory 
are capable of self-government. That time has come. The House of Representa- 
tives subcommittee on January 24 of this year, after a full hearing in Hawaii, 
stated “The Territory of Hawaii now meets the necessary requirements for 
statehood.” The President of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior 
have endorsed statehood for Hawaii. The Legislature of Hawaii has petitioned 
for statehood. The people of Hawaii have voted for statehood. 

Senator Warkrns. I think that is a very excellent statement, and I 
suggest all of it be placed in the record. 

The CHarRMAN. You mean the entire statement ? 

If that is agreeable, we will put the entire statement in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


(By Ingram M. Stainback, Governor of Hawaii) 


The Territory of Hawaii consists of a group of 8 islands and numerous islets 
in the Pacific Ocean, situated a little more than 2,000 nautical miles west of the 
North American Continent. The total land area is 6,488 square miles, an area 
slightly larger than the combined area of Connecticut and Rhode Island. The 
islands are of voleanic origin. From southeast to northwest the eight principal 
islands are Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. 
The largest island in the Territory and the youngest, geologically, which inci- 
dentally is still in the making, is Hawaii, with an area of 4,080 square miles. 
The population of the Territory was estimated at 502,122 in 1945, exclusive of 
military and naval personnel. The capital of the Territory is Honolulu, situ- 
ated on the island of Oahu. It is a completely modern city with a population 
estimated in 1945 to be 261,033. The racial origin of this population, in addition 
to the native Hawaiians and the Caucasians from the mainland, is Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Filipino, Portuguese; about one-third are Caucasian, one-third 
Japanese, the remainder mostly Hawaiians, Part-Hawaiians, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, with a sprinkling of Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and others. 

As compared with the several States at the time of the 1940 census, Hawaii 
exceeded in population 4 of the States, Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, and Ver- 
mont, and its population was comparable to that of 4 other States, New Hamp- 
shire, Arizona, Idaho, and New Mexico. 


HISTORICAL AND LEGAL BACKGROUND 


For more than a century Hawaii has had constitutional government. The 
first constitution was established during the monarchy. It was granted by 
Kamehameha III in 1840. The Provisional Government of Hawaii was estab- 
lished in 1893, the Republic of Hawaii in 1894, and annexation was effected in 
1898. Annexation was by voluntary action of the people and the Government 
of Hawaii, and was the culmination of many years of negotiations. As early 
as 1854, during the reign of Kamehameha III, steps were taken by him looking 
toward annexation. 

Anneration.—Annexation of Hawaii as a part of the United States was ac- 
complished, on the part of the Republic of Hawaii, by ratification on September 
9, 1897, of a treaty completed at Washington on June 16, 1897, reading in part 
as follows: 

“The Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, in view of the 
natural dependence of the Hawaiian Islands upon the United States, of their 
geographical proximity thereto, of the preponderant share acquired by the United 
States and its citizens in the industries and trade of said islands, and of the 
expressed desire of the Government of the Republie of Hawaii that those islands 
should be incorporated into the United States as an integral part thereof, and 
under its sovereignty, have determined to accomplish by treaty an object so 
important to their mutual and permanent welfare. 

- * * * * > . 


“Article I, The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes absolutely and without re- 
serve to the United States of America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever 
kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies; and it is agreed 
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that all the territory of and appertaining to the Republic of Hawaii is hereby 
annexed to the United States of America under the name of the Territory of 
Hawaii.” 

On the part of the United States, annexation was accomplished by the New- 
lands resolution of July 7, 1898. This, and the joint resolution annexing Texas 
as a State, constitute the only examples of annexation of territory to the United 
States by voluntary action of the people annexed. The Newlands resolution re- 
cites the Government of the Republic of Hawaii has “signified its consent” to 
cede all rights of sovereignty in and over the Hawaiian Islands and then enacts: 

“That said cession is accepted, ratified, and confirmed, and that the said 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies be, and they are hereby, annexed as 
a part of the territory of the United States and are subject to the sovereign 
dominion thereof, * * *” 

The Newlands resolution, which effected the annexation, contemplated the 
enactment of an organic act which would complete incorporation of Hawaii as 
an integral part of the United States. This was enacted in 1900, and Hawaii 
has since been governed under this organic act, as amended from time to time, 
which serves as its constitution. Hawaii resembles in every material respect 
the Territories which were created in the continental United States as a pre- 
liminary to statehood, the first of which was organized by the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The Northwest Ordinance established that the ultimate destiny 
of an incorporated Territory of the United States is statehood. 

When Congress, by the Newlands resolution, accepted the cession made on the 
terms that Hawaii should be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof and should be granted Territorial status, Congress then and there 
committed the United States to the ultimate graning of statehood. 

Supreme Court interpretations.—This is well explained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of O’Donoghue v. United States. This case con- 
cerned the question whether the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia were constitutional courts of the United States. In hold- 
ing that they were, the court had occasion to distinguish between them and the 
courts of the Territories, which are legislative courts created by Congress, not 
having their source in the Constitution of the United States. The character of 
Territorial courts, said the Supreme Court, is due to their ephemeral nature. 

“A sufficient foundation for these decisions in respect of the Territorial courts 
is to be found in the transitory character of the Territorial government. In the 
McAllister case this court * * * concluded—The absence from the Constitution 
of such guaranties for Territorial judges was no doubt due to the fact that the 
organization of governments for the Territories was but temporary, and would 
be superseded when the Territories became States of the Union.’ And in the 
concurring opinion of Mr. Justice White in Downes v. Bidwell these decisions 
are said to grow out of the ‘presumably ephemeral nature of a Territorial govern- 
ment.’ 

“* * * Since the Constitution provides for the admission by Congress of new 
States, it properly may be said that the outlying continental public domain, of 
which the United States was the proprietor, was, from the beginning, destined 
for admission as a State or States into the Union; and that as a preliminary step 
toward that fore-ordained end—to tide over the period of ineligibility—Con- 
gress, from time to time, created Territorial governments, the existence of which 
was necessarily limited to the period of pupilage. * * * 

“The impermanent character of these governments has often been noted. Thus, 
it had been said, “The Territorial State is one of pupilage at best,’ Nelson ‘v. 
United States; ‘A Territory, under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, is an inchoate State, Ex parte Morgan, * * *’” 

The court further pointed out that the Constitution put a different stamp on 
the District of Columbia, citing article I, of the Constituion, and saying: 

“In the District clause, unlike the Territorial clause, there is no mere linking 
of the legislative processes to the disposal and regulation of the public domain— 
the landed estates of the sovereign—within which transitory governments to tide 
over the period of pupilage may be constituted, but an unqualified grant of perma- 
nent legislative power over a selected area set apart for the enduring purposes 
of the general government, to which the administration of purely logical affairs 
is obviously subordinate and incidental. * * *” 

Under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, therefore, 
Hawaii cannot be viewed as having the same destiny as the District of Columbia. 
This would be contrary to the Constitution. Territorial government may be 
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continued only during “the period of pupilage.” Then statehood is Hawaii's 
right. 

It must be remembered that none of the other islands under the sovereignty of 
the United States was given Territorial status by the Congress. In a series 
of eases called the Insular Cases, it was established that the other islands are 
mere dependencies. 


HAWAII HAS PASSED THE “PERIOD OF PUPILAGR”’ 


Hawaii meets the customary economic requirements for statehood. The gross 
assessed value of real property in the islands is over $500 million. Aecording to 
all available data, this is higher than that of any State at the time of admission, 
with the exception of Oklahoma. 

Hawaii’s internal revenue payment to the United States Treasury in 1945 
was more than was paid by any of 14 States. Hawaii has maintained this 
relative level consistently for upward of 10 years. The percentage of the popu- 
lation filing individual income tax returns for 1940 was higher in Hawaii than 
in 26 States. In 1944 internal revenue collections in Hawaii were 13 times the 
Federal grants to Hawaii, including expenditures in Hawaii for relief and 
other aid. 

The aggregate value of the 3 leading agricultural products of the islands— 
sugar, pineapple, and coffee—exceeds $112 million. Corresponding figures, as 
far back as 1850, for other Territories at the time of their admission as States, 
proves that, with the exception of Arizona and Oklahoma, no other Territory even 
approached Hawaii's present production of wealth. 

Total imports from mainland United States to Hawaii in 1940 were such that 
Hawaii was fifth in rank amorg the customers of the mainland United States. 
Retail sales in 1944, taxed as such by the Territory, were over $386 million. 

Social development.—Hawaii is a modern community, maintaining a high 
standard in government service. It has a high standard of health and a low 
death rate, lower than any State in the Union; the average rate during the last 
6 years was 6.4 per 1,000, as compared with the mainland average of more 
than 10. Our maternal mortality rate since 1943 also has been less than the 
average mainland figure and has continued to decline. A progressive attitude 
n legislation has been maintained for many years. 

Hawaii has well-equipped schools, well attended. The attendance record is 
better than that of the mainland, the teachers are better paid and have a lighter 
load than the average teacher in the United States urban schools. Our present 
ratio of teachers to pupils is 1 to 28, and to an unusual degree the schools in 
rural areas are on a par with our city schools. 

Hawaii has progressive labor laws and a well-organized department of labor. 
It has an apprenticeship program, a child-labor law, minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hours law, and workmen’s compensation laws; its unemployment compensa- 
tion law provides more liberal provisions than any other unemployment-compen- 
sation law in the United States, with the possible exception of the State of 
New York. 

The people of Hawaii have shown skill and ability in local self-government. 
For more than 40 years the Territory has had a complete local self-government 
except for the appointment of the Governor, the Secretary, and the judges. The 
legislature has general legislative power, subject only to the restrictions of the 
Organie Act (Hawaiian constitution) and the United States Constitution; it 
may, by a two-thirds vote of each House, overrule the Governor’s veto of legis- 
lative acts. 

The Territory is a modern unit, with an economic, social, and political status 
of the highest type. It should not be confused with the undeveloped areas which 
are beneficiaries of the Nation and have a dependent status. The Territory 
is self-supporting. It pays all of the expenses of Territorial and county gov- 
ernments (except the salaries of legislators and officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent) and, as pointed out, its internal revenue payments exceed those of many 
States. Its people show a keen interest in public affairs and elections, with 
probably a larger percentage of registered voters voting than in any State. 
rhe figure in 1944 was 85 percent, which is a fair average. 

It has been through no lack of effort on the part of Hawaii that it has thus 
far failed to achieve statehood. Fourteen times, either by petition or by resolu- 
tion, statehood has been brought to the attention of Congress. The legislature 
has at numerous times made appropriations to cover investigations by the Con- 
gress. However, it is easy to understand that the conditions prevailing at the 
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time of annexation and shortly thereafter, when Hawaii's population was not 
only largely non-Caucasian but about 60 percent alien, would give rise to a 
certain amount of natural misgiving as to the prospect of immediate statehood, 
on the part of both the Congress and the local citizenry. 

The situation here had no precedent as the alien population of the older States 
have been Caucasian whose religions were the same and whose customs, habits, 
and ways of thinking were more or less common with those of their citizens. 
None of our States had had to absorb or deal with such a large group of Asiatic 
aliens who could not be naturalized under our law, whose very religions were 
foreign and strange to us, Buddhists, Shintoists, ete. 

Many sincere and democratic citizens honestly questioned whether children 
of such alien parents, of alien cultures, of alien religions, of many races—white, 
black, brown, yellow—could be truly knit by a common idealism into a nation, 
whether or not for several generations they would be merely a heterogeneous 
mass of clashing colors, or would become a part of the pattern of our national 
life. 

However, during the last 10 or 15 years, both here and on the mainland, 
there has been an awakening as to the tremendous changes which have taken 
place since annexation. Our publie schools, our Boy and Girl Scout organiza- 
tions, our churches and all of our free and democratic institutions, have been 
gradually but efficiently Americanizing each coming generation; when an 
oriental school tot, telling ef early New England settlements, speaks of “our 
Puritan ancestors,’ one begins to feel that spiritually the youngster is not 
wrong. 

Hawaii is truly a melting pot, and 38.5 percent of marriages in Hawaii now 
are interracial. Among the Japanese people marriage outside the race was 
unheard of at the time of annexation, but the last figures show 21 percent of 
Japanese women marrying non-Japanese, 

Our percentage of citizenship population has increased to 85 percent; the 
Caucasian population has increased until it equals that of Japanese descent. 


WARTIME CO}NTRIBUTION 


The congressional investigation which was held in 1937 found “that Hawaii 
has fulfilled every requirement for statehood heretofore exacted of Territories,” 
but recommended that the question of statehood be deferred on the ground that 
a plebiscite of Hawaii voters should be held, and on the ground of the then dis- 
turbed state of international affairs. Pursuant to this report, a plebiscite was 
held in 1940 with the vote of 2 to 1 in favor of statehood. Then, in December 
1941 came the outbreak of World War II which we believe has thrown more 
light upon the loyalty and patriotism of our population than the many preceding 
years of peace. The war began with an enemy attack on Hawaii and the 
eee remained the only major part of the Nation to be subjected to direct 
attack. 

Our population was tested by the fire of battle and the trials of war both at 
home and abroad and were not found wanting. Hawaii not only furnished its 
quota under selective service, but by voluntary enlistment it raised a battalion of 
infantry among those of Japanese descent which finished the war with an out- 
standing record and was one of, if not the most, decorated units of the American 
Army. 

Citizens of every race and every color served in all the services, Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, in the merchant marine, and in war work of every kind and de- 
scription. The roll of Hawaii’s honored dead throughout the world is proof 
positive of the loyalty of Hawaii’s sons. Their patriotism is not measured by 
the color of the skin. 

The Legislature of Hawaii in the fall of 1941 had enacted an M-day law which 
gave the Governor almost unlimited power to meet war emergencies. The Terri- 
tory had set up a full-scale organization for civilian defense which went into 
immediate action on December 7. In less than 2 hours after the attack, civilian 
first-aid units, well equipped and well staffed, were in active service. The 
civilian defense also had on hand a blood bank which saved the lives of hundreds 
of our wounded soldiers and sailors. Our people participated in Red Cross, 
USO, and similar activities and our quota for war bonds was oversubscribed for 
each and every bond drive. So far as the records go, there was not a single act 
of sabotage or fifth column activity in Hawaii before, during, or after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION NO BAR TO STATEHOOD 


With modern means of transportation and communication, our geographic 
position is no deterrent. We are closer to Washington today than Boston was at 
the time of the formation of the Union, and certainly much closer than Texas, 
California, or other Western territories were at the time of their admission 
as States. The people of Hawaii are as well informed on national affairs and 
in as close touch with their fellow citizens as if the Territory were a contiguous 
area. For example, our papers receive the service of all leading news-gathering 
agencies, carry the articles of most nationally known columnists, and two well- 
known news weeklies appear on the stands here the same day as on the mainland, 

Observers, pointing to the remarkable progress made by Hawaii since an- 
nexation, have been known to say, “You seem to have done all right as a Terri- 
tory; why change?” This overlooks the fact that the progress of these islands 
has been made in spite of the disadvantages of the Territorial status and also 
under this status Congress may modify or completely repeal the Territorial 
Organie Act. In fact, we had recent attempts or suggestions from certain in- 
dividuals to place the Territory of Hawaii under naval or military control; 
so, obviously, even our existing rights of local self-government can be secured 
only by statehood. 

But, equally important with the security of existing rights of local self-govern- 
ment, is a representation in national affairs. It is difficult to secure due con- 
sideration from the National Government with merely a voice in the House 
of Representatives and neither voice nor vote in the Senate. There are numer- 
ous instances of legislation by the Congress which have discriminated against 
Hawaii. When Smith-Hughes funds for the aid of vocational education were 
provided by the Congress in 1917, Hawaii was omitted; not until a special act 
was passed by Congress in 1924 was Hawaii able to receive Federal vocational 
allocations. The same is true of Federal aid for roads. The Jones-Costigan 
Act in 1934 discriminated againSt Hawaii in allocating sugar quotas. Other 
instances could be cited. While the Congress is friendly, cordial, and helpful 
when matters are brought to its attention, such help is the result of appeal 
rather than the result of political representation. The fact that the discrimina- 
tion may not have been intended, does not make the penalty upon the Territory 
less severe, and the hazard that they will be repeated remains as long as Hawaii 
is denied the rights and powers of a State. Most of the discrimination has been 
cured after a period of 2, 4, or 6 years, but in the meantime not all of it has been 
cured (e. g., the Jones-Costigan Act). 

Twenty-five thousand young men of these islands were drafted during World 
War II though neither they nor their parents had had any voice in the passage 
of the draft act nor vote in the declaration of war that sent them into battle. 
The citizens of Hawaii pay Federal taxes on exactly the same basis as do the 
citizens of a State, yet they have no vote in either levying the taxes or disbursing 
the revenues. 

These conditions are contrary to traditional American principles. “No taxa- 
tion without representation,” “No government without the consent of the 
governed,” are axioms as much alive and important to the people of Hawaii today 
as they were to the Revolutionary fathers who first gave them utterance. A ter- 
ritorial government is a transitory one, tolerable for a reasonable period, but to 
be endured no longer than is necessary to show that the people of the territory 
are capable of self-government. That time has come. The House of Representa- 
tives subcommittee on January 24, of this year, after a full hearing in Hawaii, 
stated “The Territory of Hawaii now meets the necessary requirements for 
statehood.” The President of the United States and the Secretary of the In- 
terior have endorsed statehood for Hawaii. The Legislature of Hawaii has 
petitioned for statehood. The people of Hawaii have voted for statehood. 


Governor Starnspack. That article was written in 1946, and I don’t 
know that I have changed the fundamental feelings that I have. 
Many things have come up since 1946, and particularly in the last 
year. 

Senator Smatuers. How many times have you testified in behalf of 
statehood before congressional committees ? 


Governor StarnBack. I don’t know. Several times, I think, 2 or 3 
times. 
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Senator Warkins. Are you testifying now for it or against it? 

Governor Srarnpack. I thought I would give the facts as well as ] 
could from both sides, and try to give a judicial interpretation, as I 
am now on the bench. 

Senator Warkrns. You are going to give an opinion before you are 
through, are you? 

Governor Starnpack. If you ask for it. And if you do not ask for 
it, I won't. 

Senator Warkrns. I will not be able to stay, and I would like to 
know now whether you are for it or against it. 

Governor Srarnsack. I would like to, if I may, if there is no objec- 
tion, present my facts as they come along, Senator, and I will be glad 
to give you a detailed statement. 

The Cuairman. I wish you would give the judge an opportunity 
to state the facts and then we can draw our own conclusions. 

Governor Sratnspack. In 1947 I was called up by the commanding 
general of the army, who asked the privilege of seeing me the next 
day. He said he had a very important matter to discuss with me, and 
he wanted an hour or two of my time. This was in the spring of 1947. 
I consented, and the general came down with his intelligence officer. 
That was the first I heard of the penetration of the Communists 
in Hawaii. 

The general’s reason for that particular visit was that he didn’t 
want me to appoint—he had gotten word 

Senator Cornon. What general was that ? 

Governor Srarnpack. General Hull. He is now in Korea. I don’t 
know, at that time, this was all rather confidential with the general, 
and he said he was not permitted to disclose anything that he got 
through military intelligence, except for the protection of the country. 

Senator Corpvon. You were the Governor of Hawaii, however. 

Governor Srarnpack. He thought it was important that I did not 
permit an infiltration of Communists into the government. From 
that standpoint he warned me about this cell 13, in San Francisco, and 
I had never heard of any of this, and Communists meant no more to 
me than the men from Mars. 

So he warned me they were trying to get on the board of regents” 
of the University of Hawaii a Communist whose name I have for- 
gotten, but it was a Japanese, and the general said “he is a Communist, 
and they are coming to you to try to get you to put him in the board 
of regents.” 

T said, “You needn’t bother about that, I turned him down because 
I didn’t think he was worth a continental, and I had some good men, 
The man who came to me was the fellow who had been to me and got 
me to appoint Jack Hall on the police commission the year before. 
It was a Mr. McEwan, Marshall McEwan. He was the man who tried 
to get me to put the Communist on the board of regents of the 
University. 

Senator Corpon. Do you recall the name of the Communist in 
question ? 

Governor Srarnnack. No, I don’t. It was a Japanese name, but 
what his name was I don’t remember because I paid no particular 
attention, and I said, “You needn’t bother about that.” 
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Senator Corpon. Evidently he wasn’t a well-known man in the 
‘Territory. 

Governor Srarnpack. Not well known to me. 

Senator Corvon. Do you recall what his occupation or profession 
was ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. I don’t recall anything about him, Senator, 
I am sorry. But as I said, the general went on into other detailed 
talk, and I said, “You need not bother about that, that is already taken 
care of.” So in looking over the list of Communists, I saw the head 
of the whole setup was Jack Hall, the man that I had put on the police 
commission in 1945. 

Senator Corpon. Who had furnished you the list? 

Governor Srarnpack. That is another confidential matter that I 
am not supposed to disclose, but they gave me a very full account. 

Senator Corpvon. I do not want you to disclose any confidential 
matters, of course, but what time were you furnished with a list? 

Governor STarnBack. In 1947. 

Senator Corpon. Do you recall whether it was before or after, or in 
connection with your discussion with General Hall? 

Governor Srarnpack. I would say about the time. 

Senator Corpon. Were the two tied together? That is what I am 
trying to get at. 

Governor STAINBACK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Corpon. General Hall was concerned; he had come to you 
as Governor. 

Governor Srarinpack. He was very much concerned, and then we 
took up this Jack Hall that I had appointed there. 

Now, fortunately, I fired Jack Hall in 1946, not because I knew he 
was a Communist, but I found out he adopted the Communist tactics, 
In 1946 this big sugar strike came on, and Hall was on the police com- 
mission. A place where apparently Communists like to get. 

Senator Corpon. Among other places, 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, he got out a pamphlet—there was an in- 
junction against certain proceedings of the strikers, and I don’t re- 
member what it was. He got out the pamphlet reading somewhat 
like this, headed in headlines like “A Lawless Judge Will Not Break 
the Sugar Strike,” and “A Statement to the Public,” and then he goes 
on, and I can read this if you care to hear it. 

Senator Warkrins. Who was the lawless judge? 

Governor STarnsBack. It was the judge of our circuit court, Judge 
Rice. And he says, “No company-minded judge”—and he is referring 
to Judge Rice—“is going to crush the struggle of nearly 100,000 men, 
women, and children for a better life and control of their own destinies 
merely by issuing an injunction.” 

Now I want you to pay careful attention to this preaching of law- 
lessness, a man on the police commission. 

Senator Warxrins. When was that put out? 

Governor Srarnspack. In 1946. 

Senator Watkins. While he was police commissioner ? 

Governor Srarnpack. That is what I am getting to. 

Judge Rice’s issuing such an injunction after a private conference with the 
Lihue Plantation Co., behind closed doors, and is not in keeping with the Amer- 
ican sense of fair play. 
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I am quite sure most of these statements were false, from my own 
investigation. 

And— 

It was an outrageous thing to do. The proper procedure to have followed, 
and any fair-minded judge would have done so—would have been to call in both 
the company and the union. To have then held a hearing on the facts before 
issuing such an arbitrary injunction. This is the procedure followed in fair 
courts. This flagrant disregard for the basic principles of fair play is under- 
standable * * *. 

There is a good deal more of that. However, I won’t go on read- 
ing that. 

Senator Corpvon. May I interrupt you to ask you if this is the same 
Jack Hall that was recently convicted of being in violation of the 
Smith Act? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes. And then the closing: 

The ILWU believes that the laws of the land should be lived up to by every- 
body, including judges. But there is a vast difference between the law and 
privately issued, one-sided edict of a lawless judge. 

In other words, it was a flagrant advocation of disregarding the 
judge’s injunction. ot Sen 

So I called this police commissioner in and said, “Jack, what is this 
you are doing out here?” It was coupled with other things, abuse of 
judges and so on, that had been going on. Well, he tried to defend 
himself, his duties, and I said, “Well, your duties as a union officer 
are incompatible with your duties as police commissioner; give me 
your resignation.” 

So I took his resignation and he was out before I ever knew he was 
a Communist. 

Senator Warkins. Let me ask you this question: He got in by 
ee 2 

rovernor STAINBACK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. Did you ever hear of a Communist out there 
being elected to any important Territorial office, any Communist ever 
being elected by the popular vote. 

Governor STatnBack. I can’t answer that offhand. 

There was one, to answer the question, Senator, elected as a member 
of the Statehood Commission, but when the attention was called to it, 
he resigned or ae out of the Commission. One got in by appoint- 
ment and one by election. 

Senator Smaruers. A Territorial senator has gone on the bond of 
Jack Hall, the convicted Communist out there. 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, sir; I am coming to that later on. 

Senator Danniet. May we have all of that document in the record 
at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; that will be done. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


A LAWLEss JUDGE WILL Nor BREAK THE SuGAR StrRIKE—A STATEMENT 
TO THE PUBLIC 


No company-minded judge, especially Phillip L. Rice, is going to crush the 
struggle of nearly 100,000 men, women, and children, for a better life and control 
of their own destinies merely by issuing an injunction. 

Judge Rice’s issuing such an injunction after a private conference with the 
Lihue Plantation Co. behind closed doors is not in keeping with the American 
sense of fair play. It was an outrageous thing to do. The proper procedure to 
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have followed, and any fair-minded judge would have done so—would have been 
to call in both the company and the union. To have then held a hearing on 
the facts before issuing such an arbitrary injunction. This is the procedure 
followed in fair courts. 

This flagrant disregard for the basic principles of fair play is understandable, 
however, when you know that members of Judge Rice’s family are stockholders of 
Lihue Plantation. It is understandable when you know that Judge Rice repre- 
sented Lihue Plantation and other Big Five companies for many years as corpo- 
ration counsel. 

I personally sat opposite him in an earlier strike against Lihue Plantation 
where he represented that firm at the bargaining table. 

Company Judge Rice’s prejudice against the workers is great. His action in 
this injunction matter reeks with it. In his anxiety to assist the strike-breaking 
program of the employers, he ordered a temporary restraining order against the 
Union, even though the Lihue Plantation Co. did not ask for such an order in its 
petition. That is the height of prejudice. 

It is customary in injunction proceedings where property rights are involved to 
require the petitioner to post a substantial bond. The property rights of the 
workers—their job rights—are involved in this proceeding, but Judge Rice did not 
even think it necessary to require the company to post a bond as evidence of 
good faith. 

Hearing on the injunction is set for 10 days hence—10 days in which the em- 
ployers can develop their strikebreaking plans without the moral persuasion of 
perfectly legal picketing. Usually injunctions are returnable in 3 to 5 days. That, 
apparently, is not enough time for the employers, so Judge Rice conveniently 
allowed them 10 days. 

The Judge’s order is so vague, broad and all-inclusive that it is practically 
meaningless. It is aptly described as a mass of glittering generalities. Its lan- 
guage is so cloaked with uncertainties that no worker can reasonably be expected 
to know what he may and what he may not do. 

The ILWU believes that the laws of the land should be lived up to by everybody, 
including judges. But there is a vast difference between the law and privately 
issued, one-sided edict of a lawless judge. 

JAcK W. HAtt, 
Regional Director, International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. 


The CHatrMan. May I ask you if this Jack Hall you are referring 
to is known officially as John Wayne Hall? ' 

Governor Statnnack. John something Hall. I am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. John Wayne Hall is named in a report that I made 
in 1949, based on an investigation I made in 1948 in the Hawaiian 
Islands on communism. 

Governor Starnpack. Yes; he is head of the various committees 
and organizations, and he is practically the big man of the whole Com- 
munist organization, according to various reports. 

Senator Corpon. He is Harry Bridges’ right arm on the island. 

Senator WarxiNs. How could you be fooled, having lived there as 
many years as you had ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I don’t believe anyone in the Territory knew 
anything about the Communists prior to the 1940’s. I found out that 
it had been going on in the thirties. I got some letters of this fellow 
Reineke, showing how active he was in the schools back in the thirties. 

Senator Watkins. You knew about the union activities? 

Governor Srarnpack. We didn’t know anything about Communists, 
and nobody that I knew of ever guessed it. 

Senator Warxrns. Had you not been advised earlier, by some of 
the officials? 

Governor Srarnpack. I never heard of them as Communist, they 
told me he was a good man. 

Senator Watkins. The stories were carried in the newspapers about 
a deal there to the effect that he would bring in the labor union vote 
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to the Democrats, and later on he was appointed by you, is that not 
right? 

Governor Srarnsack. He didn’t support the Democrats, he sup- 
ported Mr. Farrington, and his committee formally endorsed him in 
1946. 

Senator Warxrns. In the election at that time? 

Governor Srarnspack. Yes, in 1946, the political action committee 
endorsed not Democrat or Republican, but individuals, and they 
endorsed them. If you will find the report of the subversive activity 
committee appointed by me, you will find there that they elected 35 of 
the 45 members they had endorsed, in 1946, I believe it was. 

Senator WarxkiNs. They endorsed the Democratic candidate for 
governor ? 

Governor STAINBACK. No. 

Senator Warkrns. Not governor, but delegate. 

Governor Sratnpack. In 1946 it was the Republican. 

Senator Warkins. In 1946, 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, and I think in 1948. I am not quite 
sure about that. It was the political action committee. 

Senator Watkins. This was not done by Jack Hall? 

Governor Srarnpack. Jack Hall held the thing in the palm of his 
hand. Nobody dreamed of communism out there, and I don’t know 
if they did back in the mainland. 

Senator Matone. I guess none of us knew very much about com- 
enleas at that time, did we? 

Governor Srarnpack. I thought there was about as much danger 
as men from Mars. That was prior to 1947. ; 

Senator Watkins. Not all Americans had a blind spot with refer- 
ence to them. 

Governor Srarnsack. I don’t know that we were so blind out there, 
because it was all pretty well covered up, and there was nothing in 
the open, as far as the public was concerned. There was no reason 
why they should know anything about it. These people were work- 
ing but like the termites they were working underground, and nobody 
knew what was going on. I never found | anybody who knew. 

Senator Smaruers. This man Reinecke—was he convicted with 
Jack Hall? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, sir; and he worked in the school system. 
I got this information in 1947 about Reinecke and his wife, who was 
of Japanese descent, and I got this information in 1947 and so I called 
the school commissioner, or rather the board of education, the chair- 
man, and I think I appointed a new chairman by the name of Silver, 
who testified here. I ordered him to investigate the communism in the 
schools, and particularly Jack Hall and his wife, and they did. They 
had a trial going on there for about 3 months, with this lawyer in 
San Francisco that represented the C ommunists in New York repre- 
senting Jack Hall. Mr. Gladstein, a high-priced lawyer, came down 
there and represented these “penniless” schoolteachers, supposed to 
be, on a 3- or 4-months hearing, but they were kicked out. 

At that time a couple of other Communists that we had under in- 
vestigation in the schools got up and left. So I know there were at 
least four active Communists in our school system at that time. They 
were cleaned out, and one who was in the university then seit, 
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He gave out that he was a Communist and, the secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, and boss of it. He resigned from the university. 

The CuarrMan. He is still active out there? 

Governor Starnpack. Oh, yes; he is about the only one above the 
surface. He dignifies himself as secretar y of the party, I believe, and 
he is quite active. He was 1 of the 7 convicted Communists. 

Senator SmaTuers. Mr. Reinecke is active now ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I think he is employed by the ILWU, that 
is the so-called labor union, but really it is just a disguise for the Com- 
munist organization in the Territory. He is working i in their statis- 
tical department, and I believe he has been employed by them since 
he lost his position. 

Senator Corpon. Governor, I wonder if you meant to say what I 
understood from your words. Did you mean to say that the union 
itself, and its total membership, are Communists? 

Governor STAINBACK. Oh, no. 

Senator Corpon. Or that the heads of the union that control it are 
predominantly Communists? 

Governor Starnwack. The men that control it absolutely follow the 
Communist line and they follow Jack Hall and Bridges, and I doubt 

f the very large proportion of the membership are Communists. A 
good many of them are just common laborers, and some of them aliens, 
and some of them are this, that, and the other. 

The CHarrMan. You are quite familiar, I think, with the report 

I made of the 1948 investigation ? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, I am. 

The Cuatrman. It is not a very lengthy report, and I think it ex- 
plains the situation in much detail as of that time. I was opposed 
then to statehood for Hawaii because of Communist influence. It was 
as a result of our trip in 1948, and it was actually published in early 
1949. I have a = agraph here on Jack Wayne Hall, who is John 
Wayne Hall, or Jack Hall: 


He refused to have anything to do with Governor Stainback, Democrat of 
Hawaii, in connection with the reorganizing of the Democratic Party in the 
island. 


| think that it would be perfectly proper, if there is no objection, 
that this document be made a part of the record at this place. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


CoMMUNIST PENETRATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Pursuant to the authority granted by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, on May 8, 1948, the undersigned, then chairman of the committee, 
visited the Territory of Hawaii to make investigation with respect to H. R. 49 
(SOth Cong.) granting statehood to the Territory. On the basis of this personal 
visit your subcommittee recommends without equivocation that statehood for 
Hawaii be deferred indefinitely. 

My visit to Hawaii, supported by many interviews on the islands, leaves me 
with the deep conviction that international revolutionary communism at present 
has a firm grip on the economic, political, and social life of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Statehood should not be considered seriously, in my opinion, until the 
people of the islands demonstrate by positive steps a determination to put down 
the menace of lawless communism. 

I have the highest regard for the people of the Territory. An overwhelming 
majority are hard-working, law-abiding citizens, devoted to the fundamental 
principles of responsible self-government in the American tradition. The prog- 
ress of the Territory during the last 50 years easily matches that of any com- 
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munity. The Territory of Hawaii stands high in the scale of education, achieve- 
ment, culture, business acumen, and fine civic spirit. Only the alarming excesses 
of a minority group of aggressive revolutionary Communists mar the future 
prospects of the islands today. 

Since VJ-day, in September 1945, the Hawaiian Islands have become one of 
the central operations bases and a strategic clearinghouse for the Communist 
campaign against the United States of America. By the well-known infiltration 
tactics of world communism, a relative handful of Moscow adherents in the is- 
lands, operating chiefly through the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, has persistently sabotaged the economic life of the Territory. 
This premeditated campaign of sabotage, through strikes, slowdowns, arbitrary 
work stoppages, and violent racial agitation, is inspired, managed, directed, and 
financed largely through the international headquarters of the ILWU in San 
Francisco. 

Harry Bridges, president of the ILWU, is the unseen Communist dictator of 
the Territory of Hawaii. He operates through John Wayne Hall, regional 
director of the ILWU in Honolulu, who is an identified Communist. 

Both the ILWU and Harry Bridges, personally, are publicly identified in the 
records of the House Committee on Un-American Activities as longtime Com- 
munist operatives. 

This report of the House Committee on Un-American Activities details the 
recent history of communism in the Hawaiian Islands, and the methods by 
which it has penetrated every aspect of life in the Territory—business, labor, 
transportation, agriculture, education, publishing, radio entertainment, and, 
in lesser degree, even the religious life of the community. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND OF THIS REPORT 


S. 156 was introduced on January 5, 1949, and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. This bill to grant statehood to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii is the same as H. R. 49 which was passed by the House of 
Representatives and referred to this commitee during the 80th Congress. 

On May 8, 1948, the Senate committee considered H. R. 49 and the following 
motion was adopted: 

That we do not take action on the report at this time; that the chairman be 
instructed to arrange at the earliest practicable time a trip, or trips, to Hawaii 
of those members of the committee who desire to study the matter on the ground. 

On June 16, 1948, the committee voted the chairman full authority to conduct 
any necessary investigations in the Territory of Hawaii, and to employ 
investigators. 

In aceordance with this authority I employed a staff investigator to make an 
on-the-spot investigation of Communist activities in the Territory. The com- 
mittee investigator arrived in Honolulu on August 18, 1948. His field investiga- 
tions continued through October 28, nearly 24% months. He had opportunity 
to meet and talk with several hundred citizens of the islands and thus get frank 
opinions from people in every walk of life. 

Plans then were made to hold formal committee hearings in Hawaii during 
November but, late in October, due to the Pacific coast maritime strike, which 
was still in progress, the hearings were canceled. 

At this point, Hugh R. Brown, chief clerk of the committee, was directed to 
proceed to Honolulu and make arrangements to interview citizens of Hawaii, 
many of whom had been in contact with the committee through correspondence. 
He arrived in Honolulu October 28 and I reached there Saturday, October 30. 

Interviews started Monday, November 1, in the office of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii, Iolani Palace. 

In all, 77 confidential interviews were made a matter of record. In addition 
to this number, I personally talked with more than 100 citizens whose remarks 
were not made a matter of record. Anyone who desired to talk with me or mem- 
bers of the staff was granted a hearing. 

Many of these favored statehood and many opposed statehood. A considerable 
number stated that although they formerly had been in favor of statehood, they 
had now changed their minds and preferred that statehood not be extended to 
Hawaii until such time as Communist influence might be brought under control. 
Many expressed fear that continued Communist infiltration ultimately would 
control the islands. 

It is regretted that it is not possible to make public the names of a number 
of the citizens who appeared before us. However, it would have been im- 
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possible to procure many statements had I not given assurance that the names 
of the witnesses would be held in confidence. I do have the names of all of the 
witnesses, and if necessary can review them with members of the committee in 
executive session. 


COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION IN HAWAII 


There is little doubt that the Communist Party in Hawaii is much more 
influential than the small official membership would indicate. 

The Communist Party in the Hawaiian Islands is a subdivision of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. 8. A., District No. 13, which has its headquarters in 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The highest body of the Communist Party in Hawaii is the general convention, 
composed of delegates from the various party cells throughout the Territory. 
When the convention is not in session, the actual directing body is the Territorial 
executive committee. The members of this executive committee are named by 
the Communist Party branches in the Territory. 

There are 11 branches of the Communist Party in Hawaii, 9 of which are on 
the island of Oahu, and 1 each on the islands of Hawaii and Kauai. 

In 1947, the members of the Territorial executive committee were: Jack 
Denichi Kimoto, chairman; John Wayne Hall; Dwight James Freeman; Robert 
Walter McElrath; Mrs. Robert Walter McElrath; Charles Kazuyuki Fujimoto; 
Mrs. Charles Kazuyuki Fujimoto; Koichi Imori; Ralph Vernon Vossbrink; and 
David Hyun. 

The Communist background of each of these executive committee operatives 
in Hawaii is summarized below: 

JACK DENICHI KimorTo, 2162 Makanani Drive, Honolulu, T. H., is educational 
director of the Communist Party in Hawaii, and a member of the secret clique 
which controls actual party operations in the Territory. This group is composed 
of Dwight James Freeman, John Wayne Hall, and Dr. John Ernest Reinecke. 
Kimoto is editor of the Hawaii Star, a Communist-line Japanese-language weekly 
newspaper, published at 811 Sheridan Street, Honolulu. He is a native-born 
citizen of Japanese ancestry. He was one of the original organizers for the 
Communist Party in Hawaii, having been assigned by party headquarters in 
California to Honolulu in 1988 for that purpose. 

JOHN WAYNE HALL, 2955 Oahu Avenue, Honolulu, T. H. Hall is the author 
of the security measures regulating the conduct of Communist Party members in 
Hawaii. Since 1937 he has been an active Communist in Hawaii. He attended 
the Communist Party training school in San Francisco in 1939 and is the regional 
director of the ILWU, with offices at pier 11, Honolulu. He is married to 
Yoshiko Ogawa, an American citizen of Japanese ancestry. He was born in 
Wisconsin in 1914. 

DwiGcHt JAMES FREEMAN, Apartment C, 1920 Kahaki Drive, Honolulu. Free- 
man was born in 1912 in Oklahoma, served in the Navy during World War IT, and 
is married. He is the full-time paid organizer for the Communist Party in the 
Territory, having arrived in Honolulu on October 3, 1946. 

ROBERT WALTER McCELRATH, 1112 Elm Street, Honolulu. McElrath was born in 
1916 at Spokane, Wash., and was formerly a seaman who settled in Honolulu in 
1941. He is Territorial representative of the ILWU and Honolulu director of 
publie relations for both the Communist Party and the ILWU. He was a delegate 
to the national convention of the Communist Party held in New York City in 
1940 and attended the Communist Party training school in San Francisco in 1939. 

Mrs. RopertT WALTER McEvtratu (nee Ah Quon Leong), 1112-B Elm Street, 
Honolulu. Mrs. McElrath was born in Honolulu in 1915 and married McElrath 
in 1941. She was formerly an employee for the Territorial department of public 
welfare as a social worker, and now works in the ILWU research department. 
She was a member of the American Student Union during her senior year in 
college at the University of Hawaii, where she graduated in 1938. 

CHARLES KazuyukI Fustmoro, 1526 Kaihee Street, Honolulu. Fujimoto was 
born in 1917 in the Territory and married Eileen Toshiko Nakama in 1942. With 
his wife he was chosen to attend the Communist Party leadership school held in 
San Francisco in September 1947. Formerly a chemist at the agricultural experi- 
ment station at the University of Hawaii, he is a graduate of the university with 
bachelor of science and master of science degrees. He has represented the 
Waikiki Club on the Territorial executive committee of the Communist Party. 

Mrs. CHARLES Kazuyukr Fusrmoro (nee Eileen Toshiko Nakama), 1526 
Kaihee Street, Honolulu. Mrs. Fujimoto was born in 1920 in Honolulu and 
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married in 1942. She is the secretary to Jack Kawano, president of local 136, 
ILWU Longshore and Allied Workers, and attended the Communist Party 
leadership school in San Francisco with her husband in 1947. 

Korcui IMorr, Wailuku, Maui. Imori was born in 1917 on Oahu Island and is 
single. He was formerly a general organizer for the AFL but was dismissed for 
his attempted recruitment of Communist Party members among the rank and file 
of the AFL Joint Council of the Teamsters Union. He is now international 
representative of the ILWU on the island of Maui. 

RALPH VERNON VOSSBRINK, 2340 Pacific Heights Road, Honolulu. Vossbrink 
was born in San Francisco in 1918 and was married in 1946 to Kazu Tsukiyama, 
a citizen of Japanese ancestry. He has been active in Communist Party affairs 
in Honolulu since 1945, when he left his ship on which he had served as merchant 
seaman. Previously he had been a recruiter for the seamen’s branch, Communist 
Party. At present he is national representative of the National Union of Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, CIO, and president of the CIO Council for Oahu Island. 

Davin Hyun, 1349 Alapsi Street, Honolulu. Hyun is a legal resident of Los 
Angeles, Calif., at present. While in Hawaii he represented the Punch Bow! Club 
on the Communist Party’s executive committee. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY BEGAN UNDERGROUND 


Until 1947 the Communist Party in Hawaii functioned as an underground 
organization. The general security measures taken by the party in the Terri- 
tory during the registration of members in 1947 included the following instruc- 
tions to each cell: (1) Membership books and registration cards to be kept under 
lock and key; (2) a record must be kept of all cancelled or spoiled books and 
cards, and they should be returned to the State office with an accounting of all 
books issued; and (3) no names should appear on any registration card. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY COMES INTO THE OPEN 


At a meeting of leaders of Communist Party District No. 13 in San Francisco, 
Calif., on September 26, 1947, Mrs. Charles Kazuyuki Fujimoto reported that 
various Communist Party members in the trade-union movement in Hawaii were 
working with leaders of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’'s 
Union, and with certain factional representatives of the Democratic Party in 
Hawaii. Mrs. Fujimoto stated the Democratic Party in Hawaii was selected by 
the local Communist executive committee to be the political organization into 
which the Communist Party would infiltrate and operate. 

Mrs. Fujimoto reported that the Democratic Party had been selected because 
the Communist Party in Hawaii could not operate on the political front, appar- 
entiy because of Territorial statutes, and, therefore, some broader apparatus was 
required. 

suc added that in the event the Communist Party was unsuccessful in its 
efforts to capture the Democratic Party organization in the Territory, it was 
planned that a third party movement would be launched. 

The ClO Political Action Committee was active in the Hawaiian Islands in 
1946 and the first half of 1947. The Honolulu Star Bulletin, on September 27, 
1947, reported that the CIO Political Action Committee was being curtailed to 
strictly educational functions among the rank-and-file members of labor unions. 
This article further suggested that ILWU members were to be encouraged, as 
individuals, to join the Democratic Party and participate in all of its affairs. 

John Wayne Hall, the leader of the ILWU in the Hawaiian Islands, met 
with Harry Kronick, a leader in the Democratic Party in Honolulu during 
September 1947 to determine policies for assistance to be given the Democratic 
Party by the ILWU. Hall refused to have anything to do with Gov. Ingram M. 
Stainback, Democrat, of Hawaii, in connection with the reorganization of the 
Democratic Party in the islands. 

By March 1948 the ILWU had undertaken a militant campaign to infiltrate 
and control the Democratic Party from the precinct level up through the Terri- 
torial convention, which was scheduled for May 1948. 

This infiltration of the Democratic Party in Hawaii was under the direct 
leadership of Harry Lehua Kamoku, a recognized Communist and a prominent 
ILWU leader. Kamoku’s activities were concentrated in the precinct and county 
committees in election districts Nos. 1 and 2. 

On March 9, 1948, Lau Ah Chew, chairman of the Oahu County Democratic 
Committee, announced that all Democratic precinct clubs on Oahu would become 
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inactive as of midnight, March 31, 1948, and that new officers and delegates to 
the Territorial convention of the Democratic Party would be elected on April 1, 
198. This was the big Communist coup. 

This action of Chew in dissolving all Democratic precinct clubs was planned to, 
place the advantage in the precinct elections in the hands of the Communist-con- 
trolled ILWU element. In spite of considerable opposition to Chew's order, 
Democratic precinct elections were held generally on April 1, 1948. They resulted 
in a clean sweep for the Communist-controlled LLWU group. That group 
thereupon took over the Democratic Party organization in the Territory, lock, 
stock, and barrel. The former Democratic Party became the Communist ap- 
paratus in the Territory of Hawaii. 
~ The Democratic Territorial Convention was held in Honolulu on May 2, 1948, at 
the McKinley High School auditorium. Forty-one Communist Party members 
were delegates or alternates to this convention. They controlled every committee 
in the convention. 

The Communist-controlled ILWU group was able to meet the requirements for 

embership in the Democratic Party Central Committee by reducing the basic 
residence qualifications from 3 years to 15 months. 

Mrs. Victoria K. Holt, then Democratic National Committee woman from 
Hawaii and a candidate in 1948 for the office of Delegate to Congress, met with 

ie in Hawaii and answered many questions in regard to the Territory. It is 

iy belief that her views regarding the present Communist control of the 
Democratic Party organization in the Territory are most pertinent, and are sum- 
| marized in a radio speech late in May 1948, in which she announced her can- 
i lidacy for Delegate to Congress. On this occasion Mrs. Holt said in part: 
[ am Victoria K. Holt, Democratic candidate for the office of Delegate to 
Congress. 
“T have been active in the Democratic Party for the last 30 years, being the wife 
your former legislator, the late Charles H. K. Holt. I have served the Demo- 
atic Party, as county committee member, president of the 28th precinct of the 
th district, vice chairman of the Territorial Central Committee, and also as 
sistant campaign manager in 1942, and campaign manager in 1946. I am now 
e Democratic national committeewoman for Hawaii. For years and years 
ie members of my family, and my late husband, have been active in island 
tics as members of the Democratic Party. There has been a Holt in almost 
very Territorial legislature for the last 30 years or more. 

‘As a result of this close connection with Democratic Party affairs, I have come 

realize in recent months that there is an underground group here in the Terri 
ry—the Communist Party—which intends to take over the Democratic Party 

d use it for its traitorous purposes. In fact, the Communist Party has already 
ptured control of most of the high committee offices of the Democratic Party 

[am frank to say that I would not now be the Democratic national committee 

an for Hawaii if the Communist Party had willed otherwise at the last 
emocratie Territorial Convention held on May 2, 1948, when I was up for 
t 


lection. Please do not misunderstand me. I did not ask for their support, 
d I struck no bargains with them or with the people they controlled. I now 
ilize that the only reason that I am the Democratic national committeewoman 

Hawaii is because the Communists were afraid to make a clean sweep and 
ow all the old-time Democrats out of the last convention. They knew it 

uld look too obvious. Therefore, they allowed some of us to receive Demo- 

ratic Party offices to camouflage the fact that they were in complete control. 

‘As a native daughter of Hawaii nei, as the mother of nine children all living in 

ese islands, and as a Democrat with the interest of all the people close to my 

eart, I would not stand by and do nothing. I could not stand by and see my 
lands and my party ‘sold out’ to those traitorous, scheming people. I felt it 
ny duty to get in and fight. * * * Under the circumstances, I felt I would 

' derelict in my duties as national committeewoman and as a loyal American 

itizen not to seek office in this very important campaign. I therefore announced 
my candidacy for Delegate to Congress on May 25, 1948.” 

At another point Mrs. Holt said: 

“The rank and file of the Democratic Party and the rank and file of the ILWU, 
both find themselves controlled by the same Communist group. Naturally, we in 
the Democratic Party resent it. And I know you in the ILWU, as honest Ameri- 

an union men and patriots, also resent it. It is not pleasant for you to have your 
eaders publicly brandetl as Communists, and to have them fail to unqualifiedly 
deny it. It is not pleasant to be led by Communists, because people will inevi- 
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tably think that you are Communists too. The loyal Americans who are the 
rank and file of the Democratic Party feel the same way. 

“It is not pleasant to know that Communists and their dupes are in control of 
high committee offices in the Democratie Party. We are just as embarrassed as 
the great mass of loyal Americans in the ILWU at having the red brush of com- 
munism leveled at us. Weare just as anxious to throw these traitors out of our 
party as you are anxious to throw them out of your union. * * * 

“The great problem that confronts the rank and file of the Democratic Party, 
and of our ILWU, is how to get rid of Communist domination.” 

In eontinuing her radio address to the Democratic voters of the Hawaiian 
Islands, Mrs. Holt said: 

“The Communist Party does not have your interests at heart—except when the 
interests of Moscow demand it. * * * If the party line from Moscow ever 
requires it, they will cause you to strike and strike, just to weaken the country. 
The fact that you go without food or money is no concern of theirs. They have 
the interests of Moscow at heart, not yours, and they will ruin you if it will help 
Moscow. 

“How to get rid of Communist control in the Democratic Party and in the 
ILWU is a problem that the rank and file of both organizations must work out 
together. It is not an easy problem. It is never easy to get rid of a group which 
is in control. * * * 

“The strength of the Communist Party does not depend on the numbers of the 
Communists in the Territory. It depends upon the great number of people who 
will play ball with them and submit to their control. You must refuse to elect 
this controlled group both in union and political elections. Remember—the man 
they support is the man they believe they can control. * * * 

“T have always been for statehood—fighting for it with real sincerity. In 1946, 
as a guest of the Democratic National Committee in Washington, D. C., I spent 
2 weeks in Washington plugging for statehood. Naturally, when we were denied 
statehood this year, I was sorely disappointed. However, since then, I have come 
to realize that it was probably for the best. I did not know until the Democratic 
Convention on May 2, 1948, how serious the Communist problem was. But now 
that I realize its seriousness, I realize that we cannot expect statehood—that we 
should not have statehood—until we prove to ourselves and to the rest of the 
United States that we can solve the Communist problem. 

“The Communist situation here is dangerous. As long as this Communist group 
controls the leadership of the ILWU, it controls sugar, pineapple and shipping— 
three of our principal industries. If it ever called a general strike, on orders from 
Moscow, it would ruin our economy. The situation in industry is bad enough, 
but if we should receive statehood before we have learned to lick this Communist 
situation, what assurance is there that they will not be able to control our govern- 
ment? What assurance is there that they won’t be able to worm into control, as 
they did in the Democratic Party, and control an elected governor, the courts, the 
police, and our boards and commissions? This cannot happen as long as we are a 
Territory, but it can happen if we are a State. Further, if we are a State, and if 
it does happen, there is nothing that Washington can do about it. We would be 
helpless. We must prove that we can control the Communist problem before we 
can expect Congress to grant us statehood.” 

Several former members of the Democratic Party in Hawaii testified that a 
definite voting majority within the Democratic Party organization now rests in 
the hands of the Communist-controlled ILWU group. They also stated that 
Wilfred Oka, who formerly held the position of international representative 
of the United Public Workers of America, CIO, had been relieved of his duties 
with the union to become a paid organizer for the Oahu County committee of 
the Communist-controlled Democratic Party. 

Intent upon this capture of the Democratic Party organization in Hawaii, the 
ILWU in 1948 devoted a considerable amount of its energies to political activi- 
ties. The ILWU is the dominant labor union in the Territory, having an 
estimated membership of approximately 35,000, a membership far in excess 
of all other unions combined. 

The ILWU executive board in Hawaii had first planned a strike against the 
sugar industry during the first part of 1948, as had been done in 1946. How- 
ever, it was decided later that since 1948 was an election year, such a strike 
should not be called. Instead, the entire effort of the union was concentrated 
on physical capture of the organization of the former Democratic Party through- 
out the islands, 
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On July 17 and 18, 1948, the California State Convention of the Communist 
Party was held in Los Angeles. Dwight James Freeman and Archie Brown 
were present as representatives of the Communist Party of Hawaii. Mr. Brown 
was at that time the trade union director of the Communist Party district No. 13, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 

At this convention Freeman reported at length on the campaign which cap- 
tured the precinct machinery of the Democratic Party in the Territory. 

During September 1948, reports were heard in Honolulu that the Communist 
Party soon would come out in the open. During October 1948, for the first time, 
the Communist Party took steps to open their own office. On October 15, 
Charles K. Fujimoto, a leading Communist in Hawaii, announced to the press 
that he was resigning from the University of Hawaii to become a full-time 
official of the Communist Party. A few days later, Communist Party head- 
quarters were opened in his home at 1526 Kaihee Street, Honolulu. 

Fujimoto’s public announcement said in part: 

“T resigned as a research chemist at the University of Hawaii to become a full- 
time official of the Communist Party of Hawaii. * * * I feel compelled to work 
for the best interest of the people of the Territory by becoming a full-time 
official of the Communist Party of Hawaii, an organization dedicated to 
championing the immediate needs of the people of Hawaii and educating the 
majority thereof to ultimately support a Socialist reorganization of our country.” 

Later, on October 29, 1948, Fujimoto addressed the people of Hawaii over 
radio station KHON. His address, America at the Crossroads, began as 
follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: This is the first time that a member of the Commun- 
ist Party of Hawaii is addressing you, the people of Hawaii. In many respects 
we Communists feel that this is a historic event not only for our party but for 
the Territory as a whole.” 

At another point, Fujimoto said: 

“In Hawaii the Communist Party is taking its place in the struggles of the 
people of Hawaii. It is with great pride that the Communist Party is now 
openly participating in these struggles. * * * We propose a program of gov- 
ernment condemnation of large estates and resale of the land to the people for 
home sites and small farms at cost. We support the revision of present im- 
migration laws, such as the Oriental Exclusion Act, to provide naturalization 
rights to all immigrants regardless of race or color. * * * We urge the public 
ownership of all public utilities. On taxation, we believe in the principle of 
taxation according to ability to pay, with personal exemptions. We support the 
granting of immediate statehood for Hawaii.” 


HAWAII CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 


The Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee was organized in November 1947. 
The ostensible purpose was to raise funds to be used in the defense of the “civil 
rights” of one Reinecke, a schoolteacher suspended on charges of Communist 
activities. Jack Hall and other persons high in the ILWU, known members of 
the Communist Party and sympathizers, and a number of non-Communist “lib- 
erals”, some from the faculty of the University of Hawaii, participated in the 
preorganization meetings. Not all of the “liberals” from the university became 
members, but practically all of the ILWU and Communist Party members 
did. Accordingly, there can be little doubt that from its inception the HCLC 
has been completely dominated and controlled by the Communists. 

It should be emphasized that the Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee is purely 
a local organization and has no connection whatever with any similar organiZa- 
tion on the mainland. In fact, the American Civil Liberties Union has had 
occasion specifically to deny that the Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee was 
in any way affiliated with it. The ACLU, furthermore, has stated publicly 
that it does not believe the HCLC is seriously concerned with the defense of 
civil liberties. 

All the evidence at hand indicates that the Hawaii Civil Liberties Committee 
is a cell of the Communist Party in Hawaii. The executive committee meets 
secretly. Its chairman, Stephen T. Murin, who is also chairman of the Hawaii 
Civil Liberties Committee, is a known Communist. 

Among those who are active in the HCLC, and who are usually present at its 
meetings, are the following: Dr. John BE. Reinecke and his wife, Aiko Reinecke; 
Rachel Saiki, Robert E. Greene and Mrs. Greene; Mrs. Evelyn Murin, wife of 
Stephen T. Murin; Esther Bristow; Myer Symonds; Mrs. Harriet Bouslog; 
Charles K. and Mrs. Fujimoto. 
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This organization invited to Hawaii Miss Celeste Strack, educational director 
for the Communist Party of California. Expenses incident to Miss Strack’s 
trip to Hawaii were paid by the HCLO. During her visit to Honolulu she was 
guest of honor at a reception in the Library of Hawaii, under the sponsorship of 
the HCLC. She also appeared as a speaker at a public meeting held in the 
Central Intermediate School, likewise under the sponsorship of the HCLC. Miss 
Strack, on another occasion, appeared as a panel speaker on a radio forum at 
which the relative merits of the Communist system and the American system 
were debated. This forum created a great deal of discussion in the Territory. 

After her sojourn in Honolulu, Miss Strack made a tour of the outer islands, 
On this tour, which was sponsored and financed by the HCLC, Miss Strack was 
accompanied by Stephen Murin and Robert Greene. Public meetings, or forums, 
were held on Kauai, Maui and Hawaii, at all of which Miss Strack spoke on 
communism. At these meetings, according to reports later made to the HCLC 
by Mr. Murin, the attendance was large and much interest was manifested in 
Miss Strack’s subject. On the tour contributions were solicited, and Mr. Murin 
reported that he had brought back with him checks from ILWU locals on Kauai 
and Maui, each in an amount in excess of $1,000. He stated that the contribu- 
tions from the locals on Hawaii had not yet been received but that they would 
be substantially larger than the amounts contributed on Kauai and Maui. On 
the tour Mr. Murin and Mr. Greene activated branches of the Honolulu HCLC 
on Kauai, Maui, and Hawaii. 

Prior to Miss Strack’s tour of the outer islands, the HCLC had formed a 
branch at Waipahu on the Island of Oahu. Many of the members of this 
branch, which is largely Japanese, regularly attended meetings in Honolulu. 

A detailed diary of Miss Strack’s Hawaiian tour was published in the People’s 
World for August 8, 1948. 


NATURE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE U.S. A. 


The Communist Party in the U. 8. A. (of which the Communist Party of 
Hawaii is a part), is not a political organization in the accepted American 
meaning of the term. All established political parties in the United States owe 
first allegiance to this Nation. Their policies and programs are aimed at the 
steady and constant improvement of American life. Not so the Communist 
Party. Communists owe first allegiance to Moscow. They seek, not to advance 
the welfare of the American people, but to advance the power and prestige of 
Moscow. Their real programs are secret. Their aims are accomplished or 
advanced, not by honest appeal to the voters, but by a conspiratorial campaign 
to gain positions of influence in established organizations. 

Every program and policy of the Communist Party is shaped in Moscow. 
‘he platform and program are handed to the Communist cells in Hawaii ready 
made. When the interests of Hawaii and the interests of Moscow diverge, the 
controlling Communists in Hawaii are pledged to sabotage the Hawaiian in- 
terests and to strive for the triumph of the Moscow program. 

By this process, communism sells Hawaii down the river at every opportunity, 
reducing the living standards of the people through strikes and sabotage, obstruct- 
ing every type and kind of legitimate business activity, sowing daily the seeds of 
dissension and strife among the people at a time when every consideration of 
patriotism and national welfare demands peace, harmony, and constructive 
cooperation for the general welfare. 


STRIKE LOSSES CRIPPLE HAWAIIAN ECONOMY 


Ocean shipping is the lifeline of the Territory of Hawaii. When shipping 
stops, business falters—soon comes to a standstill. Merchants must close their 
shops. Food disappears from the stores. Shoes and clothing cannot be replaced. 
Construction stops. Steadily, from day to day, the economic pulse of the isiands 
beats weaker and weaker. As unemployment spreads to every line of business, 
unemployment-insurance reserves are drained. First the ILWU ealls a strike 
on the Pacific coast. Several months later, when the ports of San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles are reopened, a strike begins in the ports of the 
Territory. At any moment the Communist leaders of the ILWU decide that 
conditions are not to their liking, the commerce of the Hawaiian Islands is 
brought to a standstill. The record of shipping strikes on the west coast and 
in Hawaii tells the story. In 1934 the shipping stoppage lasted 84 days. In 
1936 it lasted 98 days. In 1939-40 it lasted 53 days. In 1946 it continued for 
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54 days. The 1948 strike lasted 94 days. The 1949 strike has been in progress 
since April 30. 

In addition to these demoralizing shipping strikes, the ILWU also has pre- 
cipitated strikes repeatedly against the sugar and pineapple plantations, usually 
at a critical time in the development or harvesting of these crops. The sugar 
strike in 1946 lasted 79 days. The refusal of the ILWU to allow any irrigation 
work during this long period caused crop damages throughout the entire sugar 
area, the effects of which still are being felt in the 1949 harvest. 

The shipping strikes usually develop at the peak of the tourist season, reducing 
incoming travel to the vanishing point. During the 1948 shipping strike, for 
example, one hotel in Honolulu reported $289,000 in cancellations for September 
and October alone. Traffic in the inter-island air system was reduced by half. 
\t one time during the 1948 strike, Hawaiian sugar planters had 120,000 tons of 
sugar tied up on board ship at San Francisco. Extra handling charges on some 
sugar shipments ran as high as $12 per ton, far more than the average operating 
margin realized by most plantations. 

The Honolulu Chamber of Commerce estimated that the 1948 shipping strike 
cost the economy of the Territory about $400,000 a day for the 94-day period, 
This included a loss of approximately $150,000 a month in wages for long- 
shoremen. 

In reviewing these crippling losses, it must be borne in mind that the maritime 
workers in Hawaii do not themselves call these strikes. The strikes are ordered 
from the Communist-controlled ILWU headquarters in San Francisco. When 
the local union in the Territory disavows responsibility for a west-coast shipping 
strike, the resulting unemployed longshoremen in the Territory then qualify for 
unemployment insurance during the entire period of the shipping paralysis. 

A curious pattern has developed in the ILWU settlement negotiations in 
Hawaii. Once a strike has been precipitated, local ILWU officials profess they 
are without authority te make specific settlement terms; that terms can be 
agreed to only by ILWU headquarters in San Francisco. Strikes which can- 
not be settled on any terms, because of the refusal of the Communists to nego- 
tiate in good faith during the economic paralysis, gradually sink the entire Ter- 
ritory into a quagmire of acute depression. The losses from one strike hardly 
can be covered before another strike is at hand. This is the familiar pattern of 
Communist “softening up” by economic attrition before the big push for the 
final coup d’état. If the Territory of Hawaii can be prostrated by this system of 
slow economic bleeding, it must ultimately become a social bog ripe for the 
final wrecking blow of Communist seizure. 


ALL COMMUNIST PARTIES ARE DIRECTED FROM MOSCOW 


House Report No. 209, published by the Committee on Un-American Activities 
on April 1, 1947 (SOth Cong., Ist sess.), states: 

“It is the unanimous opinion of this committee that the Communist Party of 
the United States is in fact the agent of a foreign government. * * * We must 
recognize that in dealing with communism we are dealing with a worldwide 
revolutionary movement which is being directed by a foreign government. * * * 
It is the object of this report to establish from documentary sources the fact 
that from its inception in September 1919 to the present day the Communist 
movement of the United States may be properly characterized as * * * a section 
of the World Communist Party, controlled by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, an organization whose basic aim, whether open or concealed is the aboli- 
tion of our present economic system and democratic form of government and the 
establishment of a Soviet dictatorship in its place.” 

William Z, Foster, one of the founders of the Communist Party in the United 
States of America, confirms his party’s close ties with Moscow in his book 
Toward Soviet America (1932), in which he says (pp. 258, 259) : 

“The Communist Party of the United States * * * is the American section 
of the Communist International. * * * The Communist International is a dis- 
ciplined world party. * * * Its leading party, by virtue of its great revolu- 
tionary experience, is the Russian Communist Party.” 

The official boast of the Kremlin is that the Communist International is the 
creature of the Communist Party of Russia. Karl Radek reported to the Ninth 
Communist Congress in Moscow on April 8, 1920: 

“The Third International is the child of the Russian Communist Party. It 
was created here in the Kremlin, on the initiative of the Communist Party of 
Russia. The executive committee of the Third International is in our hands.” 
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Benjamin Gitlow, also one of the founders of the Communist Party in the 
United States of America, testified before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on September 8, 1939: 

“The only party that has the right to instruct its delegates to the Communist 
International, and to make those instructions binding on the delegates, is the 
Russian Communist Party. * * * In other words, they have built the Com- 
munist International in such a way that Russia, under no circumstances, can lose 
control.” 

On another occasion, in 1949, Gitlow wrote: 

“Individuals who joint the Communist Party are required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Soviet Union as the fatherlnad of the workers all over the 
world. They pledge themselves to give the whole of their lives in working for 
the overthrow of the United States Government and the triumph of Soviet power. 
What induces individuals, formerly loyal to America, to join a movement that is 
irreligious, criminal, and based on treason?’ (Congressional Record, June 8, 
1949, p. A3760.) 

Josef Stalin, in person, presented a detailed program for the Communist Party 
in America in a statement before the Presidium of the Communist International 
in Moscow, May 14, 1929. This program from Stalin is found in documentary 
form in the records of the Committee on Un-American Activities, volume XI, 
pages 7112 to 7124. In it, Stalin followed the basic teaching of Lenin: That 
Communist organizations should be so formed as to concentrate “all secret func- 
tions in the hands of as small a number of professional revoluticnists as possible.” 
This fundamental dogma of the Kremlin has been adhered to faithfully by the 
Communist Party in Hawaii, in which all executive power, and all policy decisions, 
are concentrated in the hands of fewer than six men. Harry Bridges, in Cali- 
fornia, directs these six men. 

The first record of a formal report to Moscow on Communist activities in 
Hawaii is found in the Report of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International, published in July 1928. A section of that report is headed: Anti- 
American Agitation in the Philippines and in Hawaii (H. Rept. No. 209, 80th Cong., 
1st sess., p. 35). This House report establishes the fact that Communist activi- 
ties in Hawaii have been reported directly to Moscow for at least 21 years. 

The Communist International maintains a special agency to distribute Mos- 
cow decisions and orders to the 67 nationwide Communist parties throughout the 
world. The annual report of the agitation and propaganda department reveals 
that during June 1945 Moscow supplied cable and wireless news daily to 29 
Communist publications in the United States of America. One of these was the 
California Labor Herald, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco (H. Rept. 209, 
p. 48). This publication is the official organ and mouthpiece of Harry Bridges 
and the ILWU. It gets its news prepaid and free from Moscow. 


COMMUNIST PARTY IN HAWAII IS AN ILLEGAL ORGANIZATION 


It is an accepted fact that the Communist Party in Hawaii is an integral part 
of the Communist Party of the U. S. A. As such it is committed to the over- 
throw of existing government by force and violence. The Federal courts have 
held in many cases ’* that the Communist Party of the U. S. A. does in fact advo- 


1 Kenmatsu v. Nagle (44 F. 2d 953, 954-955 (C. C. A. 9)); certiorari denied (283 U. S. 
832) : Saksagansky v. Weedin (53 F. 2d 13, 16 (C. C. A. 9)); Wolck v. Weedin (58 F. 2a 
28, 929 (C. C. A. 9)) ; Sormunen v. Nagle (59 F. 2d 398, 399 (C. C. A. 9)); Branch v. 
Cahill (88 F. 2d 545, 546 (C. C. A. 9)); Berkman v. Tillinghast (58 F. 2d 621, 622-623 
(Cc. A. A. 1)); In re Saderquist (11 F. Supp. 525, 526-527 (D. Me.)); affirmed sub nom., 
Sorquist v. Ward (83 F. 2d 890 (C. C. A. 1)) ; United States v. Curran (11 F. 2d 688, 685 
Cc. C. A. 2)); certiorari denied sub nom., Vojnovic vy. Curran (271 U. S. 683) ; United 
tates vy. Smith (2 F. 2d 90, 91 (W. D. N. Y.)) :; Re Worozcyt et al. (58 Can, Cr. Cas. 161 
(Sup. Ct. Nova Scotia, 1932)). Of the three cases mentioned in the opinion of Schneider- 
man vy. United States (820 U. S. 118, at 148, fn. 30) as holding to the contrary, one— 
Colyer v. Skeffington (265 Fed. 17 (D. Mass.) )—was, as there noted, reversed on appeal 
(sub nom. Skeffington v. Katzeff, 277 Fed. 129 (C. C. A. 1)) ; and one—Strecker v, Nessler 
(95 F. 2d 976 (C. C. A. 5))—was affirmed by this Court, with modification, on other 
rounds, and without consideration of this point (307 U. S. 22). In the third, Zz parte 
‘ierstein (41 F. 2d 53 (C. C. A. 9)), the only evidence adduced in support of the finding 
was the bare statement of the arresting detective that the party did so advocate. 

Murdock vy. Clark (53 F. 2d 155, 157 (C. C. A. 1)); United States ex rel. Yokinen v. 
Commissioner (57 F. 2d 707 (C.C. A. 2)): certiorari denied (287 U. S. 607) ; United States 
ex rel. Fernandas v. Commissioner of Immigration (65 F. 2d 593 (C. C. A. 2)); United 
States v. Perkine (79 F. 2d 533 (C. C. A. 2)) ; United States vy. Reimer (79 F. 2d 315, 316 
(c. C. A. 3)); United States ex rel, Fortmueller y. Commissioner of Immigration (14 F. 
Supp. 484, 487 (S. D. N. Y.)) ; Ungar v. Seaman (4 F. 2d 80, 81 (C. C. A. 8)) ; Baw parte 
Jurgans (17 F. 2d 507, 511 (D. Minn.), affirmed, 25 F. 2d 35 (C. C. A. 8),). 
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cate the overthrow of government by force and violence In the deportation pro- 
ceedings against Harry Bridges, the Attorney General of the United States, on 
May 28, 1942, made the following findings of fact relative to the aims, purposes, 
and programs of the Communist Party of the U. 8. A.: 

“That the Communist Party of the United States of America, from the time of 
its inception in 1919 to the present time, is an organization that believes in, 
advises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow by force and violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

Therefore, the Communist Party in Hawaii, and each and every member and 
affiliate thereof, is subject to prosecution under the Smith Act (Public Law 
670, 76th Cong., ch. 439, 8d sess., approved June 28, 1940), which provides penal- 
ties up to 10 years imprisonment and fines up to $10,000 for persons who “know- 
ngly or willfully advocate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, desirability, 

propriety of overthrowing or destroying any government in the United States 

y force or violence.” 

A vigorous enforcement of this statute, based on the true character of the 
Communist Party in Hawaii should be instituted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. To delay further in such vigorous enforcement of the laws 
against international communism will be to gamble with the security not only 
of Hawaii but of the entire United States. 

No alert citizen can afford to be lulled by the fact that known Communist 
iffiliates in Hawaii constitute only a very small proportion of the total popula- 
tion. The House Committee on Un-American Activities warned in its report 
of May 10, 1948: 

“Modern society has become so intricate that it is conceivably possible for a 
comparatively small, closely knit and determined group, located in strategic and 
ensitive points and dedicated to the use of force and violence, to create serious 
confusion, to dislocate and perhaps even paralyze the machinery of our economic 
and social life.” 

In answer to those who contend there are only a few card-carrying Communists 
in Hawaii, it may be emphasized that only about 3 percent of the population of 
Russia are members of the Communist Party. In Russia, fewer than 6 million 
Communist Party members impose the Communist program upon a population 
of 180 million people. More than 30 million victims of communism are in Stalin’s 
slave labor camps in Siberia. The Communist seizure of Poland was accom- 
plished by a Communist Party which constituted less than 4 percent of the total 
population. In Yugoslavia, only 2.5 percent of the population are members of 
the Communist Party, vet they impose their program upon a population of 16 
million. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania also have been taken 
over by communism since the end of World War II. In none of these countries 
did the active membership of the Communist Party make as much as 9 percent 
of the total population. Yet the Communists are in complete control of all of 
these nations. Communism never bothers itself with majority rule. It seeks 
merely to gain control of the instruments of public power, and then to subjugate 
the entire population to the Kremlin’s master plan for revolution. In all the 
countries taken over by Communist internal aggression since the war, there has 
been not a single exception to this rule. 


HAWAII A BASE OF COMMUNIST OPERATIONS 


The Kremlin in Moscow, world headquarters of international revolutionary 
communism, regards Hawaii as one of its principal operating bases in the cam- 
paign for a Communist United States of America. Official Communist docu- 
ments demonstrating this use of Hawaii as a base now are in the hands of 
the Department of Justice in Washington. On February 24, 1948, Lt. Gov. Ar- 
thur W. Coolidge, of Massachusetts, said in a public address before the American 
Veterans of World War II, at Quincy, Mass. : 

“I charge that communism’s key assault on the United States is starting in 
Hawaii. I accuse Moscow’s secret agents of launching a new surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor. If this attack is successful, it will be fully as harmful to our 
national security as was the sneak blow delivered by Japanese bombs.” 

Lieutenant Governor Coolidge based his charge on a set of secret instructions 
issued by the Communist Party to its agents in Hawaii. These documents out- 
line a four-pronged Communist offensive in Hawaii, aimed simultaneously to 
undermine all religion, to penetrate and capture all labor unions, to discredit and 
undermine the free press, and to infiltrate all education. 

These documents were seized in the Hawaii Islands by Federal authorities. 
They have become the basis of a determined further investigation of Commu- 
nist penetration in the islands. 
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COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES IN HAWAII 


Statehood for Hawaii is a primary objective of Communist policy in the Ter- 


ritory. The ILWU and the Communist Party say frankly that they could con 
trol a clear majority of the delegates who would write the new State constitution. 
It is my opinion that the immediate objectives of the ILWU-Communist Party 
conspirators in Hawaii are: 
(1) Statehood, with a State constitution to be dictated by the tools of 
Moscow in Honolulu; 
(2) Removal of Gov. Ingram M. Stainback, to be replaced by a Governor 
named by the Communist high command in Hawaii; 
(3) A general strike to paralyze all business activities in the islands. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is my firm conviction, following my visits to the islands and a long study 
of the ramifications of Communist penetration there, that the admission of the 
Territory of Hawaii to the Union at this time would not be in the best interests 
of either the Territory of Hawaii or the United States. 

In summary, this report recommends: 

(1) That statehood for Hawaii be deferred indefinitely, until communism 
in the Territory may be brought under effective control; 

(2) That the Territorial government of Hawaii be encouraged to take 
positive steps within the scope of its authority to suppress unlawful com- 
muistic sectivities: 

(3) That the executive branch of the Federal Government, through the 
Department of Justice, take immediate steps to prosecute lawless commu- 
nism in the Territory, and to protect from force and violence those who 
honestly seek to support and strengthen orderly constitutional government ; 

(4) That Congress take cognizance of the very serious economic problems 
which confront Hawaii as a result of the activities of the Communist-dom- 
inated ILWU and immediately enact remedial legislation. 

An overwhelming majority of the people of the Territory desire to see Hawai- 
ian communism put down. 

Congress should give these good people every help and assistance within the 
power of the Federal Government. 

Then the laudable aspiration for statehood soon again would become a prac- 
tical vision for the Hawaiian Islands. But in the meantime, neither Congress 
nor the American people should risk a permanent league with communism 
within the structure of the Federal Union. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HucH Burt er, 
United States Senator from Nebraska, 
Member, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
WASHINGTON, June 27, 1949. 


APPENDIX A 


HAwaAII 


{Area, 6,454 square miles. Povulation, 540,500 (1948)] 











| | 
Race | Citizens Aliens | Percent 

uae reiidaninpiiaapeeiiairneanll emeeni es | o —|——_—_—_|— 
Hawaiian é 7 10, 650 | __- rebevee 2.0 
Part-Hawaiian 70, 110 ..1 13.0 
Puerto Rican 9, 820 | | 1.8 
Caucasian 177, 580 | 2, 900 | 33.4 
Chinese } 28, 180 | 2, 350 <4 
Japanese -. | 144, 640 | 31, 640 | 32. 6 
Korean | 5, 57 , 750 | 1.4 
Filipino | 18, 350 35, 290 9.9 
All others __.. se j jun te | 1, 580 | 90 | 3 

Total. | 466, 480 | 74, 020 | 100.0 


(Congressional Record, Mar. 23, 1949, p. A1740,) 
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Governor StTarnBack. The Democratic mixup is a long story in 
itself, 

Senator Watkins. I would like to ask one further question, Judge. 
I am not too well acquainted with what went on out there, but I was 
informed that Jack Hall wrote a letter which was published in the 
newspapers, in which he said he had been anointed police commis- 
sioner as a result of a political deal to throw the vote to the Democratic 
candidate for delegate. 

Governor SrarnBack. That is a lie in whole cloth. There was never 
such a thing. I would be 

Senator Warkins. I am asking whether he did publish it. 

Governor STarnsack. He published a lot of things, and he made a 
lot of statements. As of 1947 General Hall brought me this list, and 
I said “What can I do, General, to help this situation?” Then I 
started a campign, you might say, and the general said “Well, make 
a speech Army Day,” and in 1947 I made my first speech at the Army 
Day celebration against communism, pointing out their method of 
infiltration, and the danger particularly in unions where they could 
control productivity, and we had won our war by productivity of 
labor not by the genius of generals. I kept making speeches along 
that line, the Fourth of July, and Labor Day, although at that time 
the CIO wouldn’t have anything to do with me, but the A. F. of L. 
still supported me and invited me to make a talk. Then on Navy 
Day, in October, I believe, I got to making such a nuisance of myself 
over bringing in communism that I used that old quotation of Cato, 
“Carthaga delenda est,” which I will translate for the benefit of the 
Harvard men, “C arthage must be destroyed.” 

Senator Smatuers. Does the ILLWU in your opinion control the 
economic life of the islands today ? 

Governor Srarnpack. There isn’t any question about it, not the 
slightest. They have sugar, pineapples, and tr ansporte ition right in 
the hollow of their hands, and those hands are Communist hands, or 
rather controlled by them. 

Senator Smatuers. Do you think the Communist movement has 
been lessened or has it increased within the last 3 or 4 years? 

Governor Srainspack. In my opinion it has been increased, particu- 
larly the last year they have shown their power, or at least they have 
shown it to me more dramatic ally than at any previous time. I got a 
little nervous in 1947 but I wasn’t too much alarmed then. 

Senator Corvon. In you statement you are going to indicate the 
facts upon which you base your last conclusion, that within the last 
year it has increased ? 

Governor Srarnsack. That is true. In 1947 when I started preach- 
ing against communism, and making a nuisance of myself everywhere 
[ went, and talking against it, and its dangers, and the infiltration, and 
pointing out how it infiltrated in the Territory—by the way, I read 
an article that I got from sources which I will not disclose which Jack 
Hall used as the Communist bible, which showed the end and aims 
and objects and methods of “What must we do”, and I got this in 
1947. It tells what we must do, meaning the Communist Party in 
Hawaii. “The great ultimate aim of activity must be the organiza- 
tion of workers in the sugarcane and pineapple industries into militant 
industrial unions, whose aims shall be the domination of those in- 
dustries. Immediate objectives should be set up to fight for, but 
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must not be allowed to obscure the true aim of the unions, domination 
by labor, of the basic industries of Hawaii. 

That is what they said in that article. 

Senator Corpon. That is the Communist line, and it is followed 
wherever the Communists function, is it not ? 

Governor Strarnpack. They go ahead here, yes, and say “Immediate 
objectives.” 

Senator Corpvon. That is a fact, is it not? 

Governor Srarnspack. I think so. It goes on here, and militarism. 
First attack the ROTC in high schools and then in the university, 
and attack the military in the local press. Weaken the National 
Guard unit as much as possible, and propagandize members to make 
them sympathetic to unions, and attack militarization of Boy Scouts. 

Now they followed that up vy trying to order over on the island 
of Hawaii none of their members of the union should join the National 
Guard, but that created such a furore that they withdrew that. 

Senator Corpon. That created a furore among whom? 

Governor Srarnpack. Among the people at large. 

Senator Corpvon. It created a furore among those to whom it was 
addressed, did it not, Governor ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I don’t know that, as farasI know. I didn’t 
hear any protest from the members of the union. 

Senator Corpon. Of course these people could have kept all of that 
quiet and done the same thing underground, had they so desired. 

Governor Srarnnack. If you have 25,000 people, I don’t believe you 
can have a secret that doesn’t get to the rest of the public. 

Senator Corpon. They have done it for a number of years, and you 
did not know anything about communism until 1946, and it went a 
long time. 

Governor Srarnpack. They had written orders of what they should 
do with reference to enlistments in the National Guard. 

Senator Dante. What year was this, Mr. Chairman? What year 
was this memorandum put out? 

Governor Srarnpack. I don’t know what year it was put out. I got 
it in 1947. How long it had been out I don’t know. It wasn’t dated 
and there was a lot of correspondence between Reinecke and the head- 
quarters in New York, and I had copies of his letters; but I don’t 
know when this was put out. 

Senator Danret. May we have that document placed in the record ? 

The CuatrMan. It is not later than 1947; can we assume that? 

Governor Srarnpack. I am sure it was not later. I got it in 1947. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to submit it for the record on that 
basis? 

Governor STatnsack. I would be glad to. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Wuat Must WE Do? 


I. The great, ultimate aim of all activity must be the organization of workers 
in the sugarcane and pineapple industries into militant industrial unions, whose 
aim shall be the domination of those industries. Immediate objectives shall be 
set up to fight for, but must not be allowed to obscure the true aim of the unions— 
domination by labor of the basic industries of Hawaii. 

Immediate objectives can best be determined by the circumstances, but would 
undoubtedly include: The 8-hour day and 44-hour week, with time and a half 
or at least time and a third for overtime; wages to be raised above the present 
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subsistence level; extra pay for those not provided gratis with lodging and _per- 
quisites; rapid improvement of housing and related conditions on the planta- 
tions; abolition of racial dinstinctions in assigning living quarters; abolition 
of racial discrimination in assigning jobs; legal recognition of unions and of 
their functions in helping determine policies on the plantations through com- 
mittees and secretaries (somewhat on the Mexican model); fairer treatment 
of small contractors and remedy of exploitation on the part of large contractors. 

Unions should include all workers on a plantation unit who are not alined 
with the management of the plantation, though this plan might have to be 
changed to prevent formation of company unions. There should be the closest 
liaison among plantation units in each county. Subsidiary units among mem- 
bers of the same nationality might be advantageous (this is Sen Katayama’s 
dea), but probably would have to be used with caution because of the danger 
of nationalities deserting each other; also the minor nationalities would be un- 
provided for. 

II. Lesser industries should be organized, with no distinction among national- 
ities (thus breaking down the present wage division between whites and orientals 
in the building trades, etc.). Especial attention should be paid to exploitation 
by fellow oriential contractors and storekeepers. The coffeegrowers of Kona 
should be organized into cooperatives to try and break the power of the factors. 
By organization of trade unions public opinion off the plantation could partially 
be built up favorable to a militant plantation organization. 

Subsidiary organizations should be built up in industries subsidiary to pine- 
apples and sugar: The Honolulu iron works, the railways, the Interisland, the 
trucking service. These are necessary to help win major strikes and to build 
up supporting morale. 

III. To secure unionization, an intensive campaign of propaganda will be 
necessary for somewhile. It must be directed toward bringing workers and 
prospective workers of all races to see that their economic interests are identical, 
and that any advances must be won from the sugar-pines baronage. Leadership 
must be developed among the young Americans already on the plantations, in the 
mills and canneries, and also among the Filipinos—and these leaders, citizen and 
Filipino, must work from the start in the closest cooperation. (It seems to the 
writer that Katayama’s plan is weak in putting too much emphasis on national 
unions—necessary in other parts of the world that he knew—and in overlooking 
the citizen labor-Filipino split.) In the cultural field there is room for the 
widest diversity of national activities; in the economic field, none. 

The Filipinos can see clearly enough how they are discriminated against In 
favor of the Latin and oriental workers, and probably will be willing to cooperate 
in any effort to better the lot of all workers, if no racial distinctions are made. 
gut the young orientals, Latins, and Hawaiians will require the greatest pressure 
of propaganda and of the logic of events to make them see that their interests are 
the same as those of the despised, alien, more lowly paid “baiyaos.” The present 
feeling against alien labor must be redirected; instead of hostility to the Fili- 
pinos (divide and rule of the sugar barons), there must be hostility toward the 
system which has imported foreign labor. The young Americans must be shown 
that only by bringing the Filipinos up to their own economic and social level can 
they be free from their competition. 

There is a Haole lower middle class hostile to the orientals because of in- 
creasingly stiff competition, and hated by the latter because of the advantages 
with which they are credited. Haole-hating, or indeed any form of racial hos- 
hostility, among the radicial labor party of Hawaii, will arouse even more diffi- 
culties than it will encounter anyway, and would in any case be illogical and 
unfair. Every effort must be made to show both Haoles and others of the lower 
middle class that they stand in the same economic boat, and to persuade them to 
work together toward the same end—overthrow of the power of the Big Five. 
Probably few Haoles except among the intelligentsia can be brought into the 
movement; but that does not detract from the logic of this position. If there is 
to be racial hatred, let it come from outside the movement. 

IV. Therefore, radicial labor must stand uncompromisingly against all forms 
of racial and intraracial discriminations; for these divide and weaken labor, 
diverting its attention from its goals and making bad blood among its members. 
(Here we have to thank the public schools for having made a good beginning, 
which we must follow up.) Examples: Social exclusion of Filipinos; treatment 
of Etas and Okinawa-ken-jin by fellow Japanese; preferential treatment of 
Haoles, Portuguese, and Hawaiians. 
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V. The youth of Hawaii are at present scarcely aware of the economic and 
political movements going on throughout the world. Every effort must be 
bent to bring them to full class consciousness—to read understandingly and to 
see where they stand. Radical literature should be distributed and a bookstand 
established in Honolulu. Probably, as soon as possible a newspaper should be 
established to express radical views. 

Close contacts between Hawaiian comrades and mainland centers should be 
established. Students going to the States should be contacted and propagandized 


on the mainland, so that some at least will return more than mere satisfied 
dentists and doctors. 


Vi. Goals acceptable to liberal as well as radical elements in Hawaii should be 
set up and striven for (on the side), as a means of arousing popular support. 
For example: 

Antimilitarism: First attack ROTC in the high schools, then in the university ; 
attack kowtowing to military in the local press and in public affairs; weaken 
the National Guard unit as much as possible and propagandize its members to 
make them sympathetic to unions; attack militarization of Boy Scouts. 

Education: Wide extension of educational opportunities; removal of all 
fees and rentals; aid of poor students. (See Rex David’s International Pamphlet 
No. 39.) No discrimination racially in placement of teachers. It is highly im- 
portant to win the teachers, and university and high-school students. 

Civil rights: Aim at legislation abolishing repressive legislation (present 
laws against sedition, picketing, and curbing foreign press), and legalizing 
strikes and picketing. 

Religion: As immediate objective, take the Christian religion out of the public 
schools, showing how other religions are discriminated against in a subtle 
manner by use of Christian prayers, Easter, Thanksgiving, and Christmas exer- 
cises, use of schools by Catholic priests, ete. Go on to attack Mission Board for 
its use of ministers and workers to hoomalimali plantation employees. At- 
tack Roman Catholics for interference in public affairs (as in attack upon 
sterilization bill). Attack Buddhists for keeping up Japanese chauvinism. At- 
tack exploitation of Mormons by L. D. 8. Church. 

Taxation, social legislation: Work for change in incidence of taxation and 
outline a complete program of social legislation to be agitated for. 

Press: Arouse public to danger of sugar-coated press. 

VII. (This point I personally believe desirable, but am not quite sure of its 
advisibility.) 

Organize a radical political party, aiming to drive the Democrats and Repub- 
licans together and so expose their identity. Even one member in the legis- 
lature would give the workers of Hawaii a better chance for publicity and 
power than they have at present. 


Senator Warkrns. Well, Judge, you were here before a committee 
in 1950 making your statement, in favor of statehood, long after you 
discovered this information. 

Governor Srarnpack. This is just part of the history of it, and this 
didn’t alarm me particularly. 

Senator Warkins. It is 3 years after, and you came in then and 
argued for statehood. 

Governor Srarnpack. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. Is that not a fact? 

Governor Srarpack. That is a fact. I had read this article, and 
I made no bones about it. I try to be frank and open. 

The Crarrman. I think it was a fall of 1948 when I visited 
Hawaii, with my right leg in a cast, after a hunting accident in 
Wyoming, and I attended the et wat Day program rand sat on a 
platform in the reviewing stand out in that park where I saw the 
longest and most patriotic parade that I have ever seen anywhere in 
my life, led by not only members of the troops, but by the National 
Guard, and by high-school organizations, and I have hundreds of 
pictures, Kodachrome pictures taken of it at the time because I was so 
impressed with the patriotic fervor displayed. 
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Senator Smaruers. It was the same year you came back and re- 
ported you were fearful of the Communist movement. 

The Cuarrman. That was after I had reported it. 

Governor Srarnsack. When I started my fight on communism, 
Mr. Hall and his bunch started their fight on me. 

Senator Warktins. He must have been friendly to you before or 
you would not have appointed him police commissioner, Governor. 

Governor Srarnspack. We have at least 100 commissions out there. 
He was brought in by what I thought was a good Democrat, an em- 
ployee of Mr. Farrington’s newspaper, McEwan, and a bunch of other 
Democrats, and they said you put in a lot of AFL men and you haven't 
put in any CIO man. Here is a good man; we recommend him and 
endorse him. I put him on the commission, just like a good many 
other members I didn’t know personally at all, and I had to take the 
word of people who advised me. 

In that particular case I took poor advice, but I discovered it before 
very long. 

Senator Warkins. After I had my talk with you when you were 
up for confirmation as a judge, that you would not support Commu- 
nists, and I wouldn’t imply it now by anything that I would say or 
any question that I would ask, that you would support Commu- 
nists-— 

Governor Srarnpack. I wouldn’t support communism. 

Senator Warkins. But you did appoint this man. 

Governor StTarnpack. I certainly did, and I had not the slightest 
notion he was a Communist. 

Senator WarkINs. He was a union man there, and they were about 
as radical then as they are now. 

Governor Srarnpack. I appointed a good many union men. Not 
at the time I appointed him, I knew nothing of their control, and I 
appointed him in 1945. I discovered communists in 1947, after I 
kicked him off, because of his attack on the judge. 

Senator Warxkrns. My point is simply this: That this union was 
about the same back in 1945 when you appointed him as it is now. 

Governor Srarnsack. No. 

Senator Warxrns. It was active then. 

Governor Strartnpack. It wasn’t active in subversive activities as 
far as anybody knew, that I ever heard. 

Senator Watkins. Were not they at that time trying to get control 
of the economics of the island ? 

Governor Starnpack. There was a union, it was a part of the CIO 
organization, and as far as I knew it was nothing except they were 
following union tactics, and I knew nothing of any so-called 
communism. 

Senator Warxkrns. I am asking if they were not trying to get con- 
trol of the economics of the island, whether they were CIO or Com- 
munists or A. F. of L. Were they not? 

Governor Srarnpack. I didn’t know they were trying to get control, 
they were trying to get unionization in various labor fields. 

Senator Watkins. They had unionization at that time. 

Governor Starnpack. No, not altogether, so they were still fighting 
for various unions to organize. 
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Senator Warkrns. Did not that union then pretty well control the 
sugar industry and the pineapple industry ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. The *y had the sugar and I don’t know about 
the others at that time. They were trying to organize, and the A. F. 
of L. was trying to and they were fighting between themselves to try 
and get this bunch and that bunch, and they were successful in getting 
most of the others. 

Senator Warkins. In your opinion when did they get control of 
the industries out there? 

Governor Srarnpack. I don’t know. They got control, they have 
control now. 

Senator Warxrins. When did they get it? Do you not know that? 

Governor StTarinpack. I would say about 1946 or 1947 when they 
commenced throwing their weight around, about 1946, when they 
started a strike, that is the first time that I knew about that. 

Senator WarkiNs. As Governor you certainly kept in touch with 
the various labor movements out there, did you not? 

Governor Srarneack. Well, I can say I didn’t know everything that 
was going on in labor’s ultimate aims. 

Senator Warkrns. I asked you if you kept in touch. 

Governor STrainBack. That is a question of opinion, I think, I 
tried to keep in touch with everything in the Territory. 

Senator Warkrns. Did you see anything in the union that indicated 
it was getting control of the industries out there until 1947? 

Governor STAINBACK. I have no objection to unionism. 

Senator Warkrins. I know you don’t. 

Grovernor Srarnpack. And I don’t now, and I have no objection to 
union organizing workers, and I knew they were organizing workers 
in the union but the idea they were organizing the union with ul- 
terior motives, I knew nothing about, and I don’t think anybody else 
did out there. 

Senator Warxkins. Was it an ulterior motive to get control of the 
industry out there? 

Governor Srarnpack. For use for their own purposes, it was for 
Communist purposes, and not simply to benefit themselves, 

Senator Warkrns. I know, but prior to that if any union is try- 
ing to get domination, irrespective of whether it is Communist or not, 
would not not be an ulterior motive to try to take control of an in- 
dustry ¢ 

Governor Srainpack. What do you mean, by unionizing or trying 
to control the industry? If they do not control industry but simply 
unionize it for their own advantage, benefits, wages, and working 
conditions, I see nothing wrong with it. 

Senator Warkins. You did not see anything wrong until 1947. 

Governor Srarnpack. Not the slightest. I do not think anybody 
else did, as faras I know. They never told me about it. 

Senator SmarHers. As a matter of fact, did you not have some 
conversations with Phillip Murray of the CIO? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes. That was afterward. They started 
their fight on me, and as I say, they had influence. They were mem 
bers of the CIO there. 

The Cuamman. They are not members now. 

Governor Strarnpack. No. I will take that up, if I may proceed 
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Senator Corpon. With whom did they have influence ? 

Governor STarnBack. I think with all the high authorities. I 
think the CIO had great influence in our political life and political 

etup here. 

Hall and that bunch were then members of the CIO. The first 
thing Hall did in 1947, he tried to get me removed. That broke in 

ry Y 
the newspapers. Then apparently somebody wrote a letter to Krug, 
so Krug wrote me a letter. 

Senator Smaruers. He was the Secretary of the Interior. 

Governor Starnpack. Yes. In that letter he said that, “A high of- 
ficial of the Labor Department has called my attention to a com- 
plaint,” and so on. 

Senator Corpon. Would you read the letter, please, Governor, so 
we will know. 

Governor STAINBACK (reading) : 

Marcu 10, 1949. 

My Dear GOVERNOR STAINBACK: A high official of the Labor Department has 
called my attention to a complaint which he has received that there has been 
negligence in filling vacancies on the Labor Commission and Appeals Board in 
Hawaii. It is alleged that there are approximately 60 boards with no labor 
representation ; that in the 1 or 2 places where labor representatives have been 
appointed, they are from the AFL or the joint council of teamsters; and that the 
C1O, despite its overwhelming majority membership, is not represented on any 
boards at the present time. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would let me have a report on this 

atter at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
, J. A. Krua. 

I replied: 

MARCH 22, 1949. 
Hon. J. A. Krue, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTary: There is not now and there has not been any vacancy 
in the Labor and Industrial Appeals Board. 

There has been for some time one vacancy on the Board of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations but there has been and can be no interference in the Board's 
activities as we have 4 out of 5 members available for the transaction of busi- 
ness. Incidentally, there have been no cases whatever before the Labor and 
Iudustrial Appeals Board during the last year. 

As to the statement that there are approximately 60 boards with no labor rep- 
resentatives, I am sure I cannot say without a careful check how many out of 
several hundred names I have recently sent to the territorial senate, with more 
to follow, were members of labor unions or with which particular unions each 
may have been aftiliated. Certainly, most of the boards do not deal with labor 
problems as such. For example, there are at least 12 or 15 that deal directly with 
the licensing of certain professions and businesses. To name some of these: 
The board of medical examiners, the board of dental examiners, the chiropratic 
board of examiners, the optometry board, the board of engineers, architects and 
surveyors, the massage commission, the board of naturopathic examiners, the 
board of registration of nurses, the board of osteopathic examiners, the board 
of pharmacy, the board of photographers, the real estate licensing commission; 
the board of veterinary examiners, and others. 

On the other hand, there are a number of boards and commissions which I 
think might well be benefited by representatives of labor organizations, provided 
such representatives have the necessary qualifications, patriotism, intelligence, 
interest in the work of the particular board, and are not put there merely 
because they bear a labor organization tag. I am constantly seeking such men 
or women, but it is no small undertaking to get them for the various boards and 
commissions whose members, as a rule, receive no salaries. 

The implication that I have been prejudiced in favor of men of the A. F. of L, 
and against those of the CIO is not true, nor is it true that I have labor men 
on only one or two places on the various boards and commissions. I not only 
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have no prejudices against the CIO, in fact quite the contrary. I have met 
Philip Murray, head of the CIO, on several occasions and have heard him speak ; 
I think that he is one of the outstanding labor leaders of the country. 

The reasons I have had few ILWU appointees in Government positions and 
am getting rid of those I have as rapidly as possible are very simple. In the 
first place, the ILWU membership (I am using the term ILWU instead of CIO 
because the ILWU, I believe with one small exception, is the only CIO affiliate 
in the Territory) consists largely of ordinary sugar and pineapple agricultural 
laborers. Many of these common laborers are aliens with little understanding 
of the English language and few could offer any particular qualifications for 
holding Government office. In the second place— 


and this I want to emphasize— 


while there are plenty of brains and intelligence among the officials of the local 
ILWU, every official, from the topmost officials such as Jack Hall and Robert 
McElrath to the chief lieutenants on the outside islands such as Yasuki 
Arakaki on Hawaii and Thomas Yagi on Maui, is a card-holding Communist, 
not merely a fellow traveler or sympathizer. These leaders are actively and 
almost constantly engaged directly or indirectly in Communist propaganda 
or example, I am enclosing copy of a radio speech made only last week by an 
admitted Communist, Walter J. Stack, broadcast under the sponsorship of the 
ILWU, with Mr. McElrath, the ILWU publicity agent, acting as master of 
ceremonies. As you will note, this interview might well have been prepared in 
Moscow under Stalin’s direction. I am also enclosing an editorial praising the 
“pinks” and “reds” by one W. K. Bassett, now the administrative assistant to 
the mayor of Honolulu and a former editor of a west coast Communist publica- 
tion. Incidentally, this (Mr.) Bassett is the same one who last spring attacked 
President Truman and the Democratic Party and openly espoused * * * 


the Progressive Party. 


His attack on Truman was the usual Russian propaganda, that Truman was 
trying to push Russia into war with the United States. 

You may be familiar with the activity of this same group in attempting to pre- 
vent the reappointment and, later, the confirmation of Judges Cristy and Moore 
for whom I gave testimony before the Senate Committee, the confirmation being 
opposed by Charles Kauhane, “‘Democratic” National Committee man, acting as 
front for this group. They were also active in opposing the reappointment of 
Judge McLaughlin. In case it may interest you, I am enclosing extract from a 
letter I wrote to a United States Senator when the McLaughlin reappointment 
came up. The danger in the situation is, as I have pointed out, in many of their 


attacks they are not appearing openly but are making use of non-Communist 
elements. 


They are making use of the CIO, which is not Communist. 


Another equally important reason why I have not within the last year or more 
named any of the ILWU members to official positions is that by section 80 of the 
Organic Act, the Governor appoints by and with the advice and consent of the 
Territorial senate the members of the various boards and commissions. In this 
connection I have not received a single suggestion from either a Democrat or 
Republican Senator that I appoint anyone of these ILWU to any position what- 
ever, though I have received hundreds of suggestions and recommendations from 
the various Senators. In fact, I have some several dozen recommendations on 
my desk now by a group of Senators. To check my opinion, I had separate 
interviews today with two Senators, both members of the Senate for long periods 
of time, one a Republican, the other a Democrat, and questioned them as to the 
chances of confirmation of any of the various ILWU leaders, naming them. 


Namely, Hall and others. Hall was confirmed by the Senate the first 
time, by the way. 


The replies of both jibed ; one remarked that “not one of those individuals would 
have the chance of a snowball,” and the other, while not using such emphatic 
language, told me that not one of them would ever be confirmed. 

I do not know who made the complaint to a “high official of the Labor De- 
partment”, but I am quite certain it was not Mr. Arnold Wills, the local repre- 
sentative of the Federal Labor Department. Mr. Wills knows too much of the 
local ILWU setup and my problems with Communists. I feel confident that the 
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mplaint was either instituted or engineered by Jack Hall, McElrath, or other 
Communist leaders in the ILWU. It jibes perfectly with the actions they have 
yursued steadily and systematically for the last 2 years or more. These men, 
s you should be well aware, are more interested in making a case against the 

Governor than attempting to promote good government throughout the Territory 
r advancing the interests of the laboring man. 

That the action of these men is clearly understood by the people in the Terri- 
tory is shown by the enclosed copy of an editorial from the “Native Son’, a news- 
paper published in the interests of the Hawaiian race. 

[ would like to know whether this “high labor official’, or Secretary Tobin or, 
better still, whether you approve my action in refusing to appoint to public office 
those that I know are Communist card-holders and that I know would never be 
confirmed by the Territorial senate, or whether I should ignore these facts 
merely to give public recognition to ILWU members. 

Senator Corpon. Governor, you did not read all your letters, did 
you 4 

Governor STatnsack. I left out some. 

Senator Corpon. You read major extracts? 

Governor STAINBACK. I left out a few names. 

Senator Corpon. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that both the memorandum 
of Secretary Krug and the complete letter from Governor Stainback 
go into the record. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. 

Senator Corpon. I ask it particularly because the Governor wrote 
that letter long before he was to come here and testify, and it repre- 
sented, in my opinion, an outstanding statement of an American 
patriot. 

(The letters referred to follows :) 

Marcu 10, 1949. 
Hon. INGRAM M. STAINBACK, 
Governor of Hawaii. 

My DrArR GOVERNOR STAINBACK: A high official of the Labor Department has 
called my attention to a complaint which he has received that there has been 
negligence in filling vacancies on the labor commission and appeals boards in 
Hawaii. It is alleged that there are approximately 60 boards with no labor 
representation ; that in the 1 or 2 places where labor representatives have been 
appointed, they are from the AFL or the Joint Council of Teamsters; and that 
the ClO, despite its overwhelming majority membership, is not represented on 
any boards at the present time. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would let me have a report on this 
matter at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Krve, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Marcu 22, 1949. 
Hon. J. A. Krue, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

DraR Mr. SECRETARY: There is not now and there has not been any vacancy in 
the labor and industrial appeals board. 

There has been for some time one vacancy on the board of labor and industrial 
relations but there has been and can be no interference in the board’s activities 
as we have 4 out of 5 members available for the transaction of business. Inci- 
dentally, there have been no cases whatever before the labor and industrial 
appeals board during the last year. 

As to the statement that there are approximately 60 boards with no labor 
representative, I am sure I cannot say without a careful check how many out of 
several hundred names I have recently sent to the Territorial senate, with more 
to follow, were members of labor unions or with which particular unions each 
may have been affiliated. Certainly, most of the boards do not deal with labor 
problems as such, For example, there are at least 12 or 15 that deal directly 
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with the licensing of certain professions and businesses. 


To name some of these: 
The board of medical examiners, the board of dental examiners, the chiropractic 
board of examiners, the optometry board, the board of engineers, architects and 
surveyors, the massage commission, the board of 


1 ; naturopathic examiners, 
the board of registration of nurses, the board of osteopathic examiners, the board 


of pharmacy, the board of photographers, the real estate licensing commission, 
the board of veterinary examiners, and others. 

On the other hand, there are a number of boards and commissions which T 
think might well be benefited by representatives of labor organizations, provided 
such representatives have the necessary qualifications, patriotism, intelligence, 
interest in the work of the particular board, and are not put there merely because 
they bear a labor organization tag. I am constantly seeking such men or women 
but it is no small undertaking to get them for the various boards and commis 

sions whose members, as a rule, receive no salaries. 

The implication that I have been prejudiced in favor of men of the A. F. of L. 
and against those of the CIO is not true, nor is it true that I have labor men 
on only 1 or 2 places on the various boards and commissions. I not only have 
no prejudice against the CIO, in fact quite the contrary. I have met Philip 
Murray, head of the CIO, on several occasions and have heard him speak; I 
think that he is one of the outstanding labor leaders of the country. 

The reasons I have had few ILWU appointees in government positions and am 
getting rid of those I have as rapidly as possible are very simple. In the first 
place, the ILWU membership (I am using the term “ILWU” instead of CIO 
because the ILWU, I believe with one small exception, is the only CIO affiliate 
in the Territory) consists largely of ordinary sugar and pineapple agricultural 
laborers. Many of these common laborers are aliens with little understanding 
of the English language and few could offer any particular qualifications for 
holding government office. In the second place, while there are plenty of brains 
and intelligence among the officials of the local ILWU, every official, from the 
topmost officials such as Jack Hall and Robert McElrath to the chief lieutenants 
on the outside islands such as Yasuki Arakaki on Hawaii and Thomas Yagi of 
Maui, is a cardholding Communist, not merely a fellow traveler or sympathizer. 

These leaders are actively and almost constantly engaged directly or indirectly 
in Communist propaganda. For example, I am enclosing copy of a radio speech 
made only last week by an admitted Communist, Walter J. Stack, broadcast under 
the sponsorship of the ILWU, with Mr. McElrath, the ILWU publicity agent, 
acting as master of ceremonies. As you will note, this interview might well have 
been prepared in Moscow under Stalin’s direction. I am also enclosing an edi- 
torial praising the Pinks and Reds by one W. K. Bassett, now the administrative 
assistant to the mayor of Honolulu and a former editor of a west coast Commu- 
nist publication. Incidentally, this Bassett is the same one who last spring 
attacked President Truman and the Democratic Party and openly espoused the 
cause of Henry Wallace; his attack on Truman was the usual Russian propa- 
ganda, that Truman was trying to push Russia into war with the United States. 

You may be familiar with the activity of this same group in attempting to 
prevent the reappointment and, later, the confirmation of Judges Cristy and 
Moore for whom I gave testimony before the Senate committee, the confirmation 
being opposed by Charles Kauhane, Democratic national committeeman, acting 
as front for this group. They were also active in opposing the reappointment of 
Judge McLaughlin. In case it may interest you, I am enclosing extract from 
a letter I wrote to a United States Senator when the McLaughlin reappointment 
came up. The danger in the situation is, as I have pointed out, in many of their 

attacks they are not appearing openly but are making use of non-Communist 
elements. 

Another equally important reason why I have not within the last year or more 
named any of the ILWU members to official positions is that by section 80 of 
the Organie Act, the governor appoints by and with the advice and consent of 
the Territorial senate the members of the various boards and commissions. In 
this conection I have not received a single suggestion from either a Democratic 
or Republican senator that I appoint anyone of these ILWU to any position 
whatever, though I have received hundreds of suggestions and recommendations 
from the various senators. In fact, I have some several dozen recommendations 
on my desk now by a group of senators. To check my opinion, I had separate 
interviews today with two senators, both members of the senate for long periods 
of time, one a Republican, the other a Democrat, and questioned them as to 
the chances of confirmation of any of the various ILWU leaders, naming them. 
The replies of both jibed ; one remarked that “not one of those individuals would 
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ive the chance of a snowball,” and the other, while not using such emphatic 
nguage, told me that not one of them would ever be confirmed 

[ do not know who made the complaint to a “high official of the Labor Depart 
ent,” but I am quite certain it was not Mr. Arno id Wills, the local representative 

the Federal Labor Department. Mr. Wills knows too mueh of the local 
LWU setup and my problems with Communists I feel confident that the con 
iint was either instituted or engineered by Jack Hall, McElrath, or other 
ommunist leaders in the ILWU. It jibes perfectly with the actions they have 
irsued steadily and systematically for the last 2 years or more. These men, as 
u should be well aware, are more interested in making a Case against the 
overnor than attempting to promote good government throughout the Territory 
advancing the interests of the laboring man. 

That the action of these men is clearly understood by the people in the Terri 
ry is shown by the enclosed copy of an editorial from the Native Son, a news 
iper published in the interests of the Hawaiian race. 

I would like to know whether this “high labor offic a or Secretary Tobin 
, better still, whether you approve my action in refusing to appoint to public 
fice those that I know are Communist cardholders and thet I know would 
er be confirmed by the Territorial senate, or whether I should ignore these 
facts merely to give public recognition to ILWU members. 

Sincerely yours, 
INGRAM M, STAINBACK, Governor of Haiaii 

Senator Dante. Did you have any lentes correspondence with thi 
secretary ‘ 

Governor Starnsack. Mr. Krug said my explanation was accept 
able, for whatever that may mean, and I heard no more from it. 

Senator SMmatHers. You did not get any further letters from him 
urging you to make such appointments / 

Governor Sratnpack. There was a lot of political pressure in var 
ous ways. I finally came to see Phil Murray when I was in Washing 
ton. I made an engagement to see him. Unfortunately, he had an 
engagement at the same time—his secretary got mixed up—with offi 
cials dealing with the steel wage settlement. I didn’t get to talk to 
him very long, but I did tell him what his subordinate organization. 
the ILWU, which was a member of the CIO, were doing out there. 

I knew Murray was adamantly opposed to communism. He made 
that remark, and he made it very emphatically. I was very pleasantly 
received by him. He showed a great de al of interest in it. I couldn’t 
talk to him very long, but he wanted me to leave a list of Communist 

By the way, he said he never heard of Mr. Hall, so he did not know 
anything about that phase of it; but he did know, of course, Mr. Harry 
Bridges, who was a Communist. 

Soon after that—I do not know whether this had anything to do 
with it, and I did not attribute that importance to my statement 
but not so long after that the ILWU was kicked out of the CIO 
organization because it was Communist controlled. As far as the 
CTO organization itself is concerned, it proceeded to clean itself in 
He waii by kicking out the ILWU organization. 

Senator Corpon. Governor, in those days—and I go back beyond 
the days of the writing of this letter—it was generally known in 
Hawaii, was it not, that the LLWU was the personal union of Harry 
Bridges? 

Governor Srarnpack. Oh, ves, absolutely. 

Senator Corpon. He had been over there from time to time through 
the vears/ 

Governor SraInsack. He had been over there just before I left. 

Senator Corpon. I am speaking now about the late 1930’s and the 
early 1940's. 
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Governor Sratnpack. I don’t know about the early 1940’s and the 
late 1930’s. I was not familiar with Harry Bridges until I met him 
in a strike, which I will come to a little later on. I had a number of 
discussions with him. 

Senator Corvon. You do not recall his activities before that? 

Governor Statnsack. No, I don’t. 

Senator Corpon. You were living there. 

Governor STAInBack. Oh, yes. During the war when I was run- 
ning the labor organizations and everything else for the Government, 
we had no trouble. Jack Hall was going along patriotically working. 
There were no strikes or intimations of strikes. They were all out in 
the war effort. 

Senator Watkins. That was prior to the attack on Russia by 
Germany ? 

Governor Srarnpack. No. All during the war period, as far as I 
know. I became governor in 1942. 

Senator Warkins. I was curious to know. 

Senator Lone. Senator Watkins was referring to what Jack Hall’s 
position and attitude might have been prior to 1942. 

Governor Srarnpack. I don’t know. I didn’t know Jack Hall prior 
to that. I didn’t know about him at all. 

Senator Warxkins. They had the union at that time. 

Governor Srarnpack. They had the union there. We had military 
government there for quite a while, and we had to loosen that up. 
They still keep control of labor to a large extent. 

Senator Watkins. You did not have military government until after 
we got into war, did you? 

Governor STarnpack. No. 

Senator Warxktns. My question refers to what was the attitude of 
Jack Hall and this labor group prior to Germany’s attack on Russia. 

Governor Stramnpack. I do not know. I never heard Jack Hall’s 
name mentioned prior to that time. 

Senator WaTkrns. I mean any of the union. What was their atti- 
tude then ? 

Governor Starnpack. As far as I know, we had no particular labor 
trouble in Hawaii. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do you know what their attitude was with 
respect to Russia, whether they were pro- or anti-German at that time? 

Governor Sratnpack. I don’t know. I never heard anybody men- 
tion that. I am not acquainted with those members of the union. I 
never heard it discussed by anybody. 

Senator Warxtns. You do recall that over in the United States, in 
the continental United States, we did have a definite change. 

Governor Srarnsack. You are thinking of the White House. 
When Russia got in, they became 100 percent for the war. 

I will get back to where Murray kicked these people out. TI still 
wasn’t too much alarmed by the Communists, although I thought they 
were fighting me and using everything from the kitchen sink down, 
every force, but I wasn’t bothered particularly about that. 

Then we had the sugar strike in 1946, which almost broke the plan- 
tations. Then in 1949 came the dock strike. I think we had a shipping 
strike before in the meanwhile. 

Senator Corvon. In 1946 it was sugar? 
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Governor Srarnpack. Yes. In 1949 there was a dock strike. They 
tempted to tie up the docks completely. It was a rather strange 
ng. We had a meeting of the legislature in 1949, and the dock- 
wkers had been negotiating with a kind of Korean type of negotia 
ons over a long period of time over wages, and soon. As soon as the 
lature closed, the meht they closed, the dockworkers declared a 
ke in May 1949. 

We did everything we could. I called in the union leaders. That is 

e first time 1 met Mr. Bridges. I called Mr. Bridges in. I called the 

her side in. I called both sides in. I persuaded them to resume 

rotiations, but they didn’t get anywhere. 

As the only thing left, I appointed a fact-finding board. And then 
[ came on to Washington a little later, trying to get some help back 

re, 

They completely tied up our docks. They wouldn’t load or unload 
inything. 

Senator SMATHERS. What was the issue in the strike? What was 

» reason for it? 

Governor Strarnpack. Wages. So I ap pointed this fact-finding 

oard, and I left fer Washington before they made their report. | 

sked them to make a report in a week. Before I left there, it was 
rough t to me by a man in whom [ had the utmost confidence, a report 
at Mr. Goldblatt, one of Mr. Bridges’ lieutenants, more or less in 
iarge of this, made the remark he didn’ t give a damn what the fact- 
nding board found, they were not going to accept it. 

| came to Washington ‘and tried to get some help. They said. “That 

your province. You go back and attend to it. 

You may remember, Senator Butler, I brought that up at a dinner 
with you and Senator Taft and Senator Russell and about six Sen- 
ators at the Mayflower Hotel. I brought up this strike and this spe- 

ic affair was discussed there. Senator Taft came out when I asked 
iim, “We can control the local end, but what about San Francisco and 
those places? They won’t load the boats.” He made the remark that 
that violated the Taft-Hs artley Act, the secondary boycott provision. 

So I went back to Hawaii and nothing could be done. There was 
tillastrike. Ithad beenmonths and months. I summoned the legis- 
lature in special session. The message was very short. I said: 

I regret that it is necessary to convene you so soon after your recent adjourn- 
ment. Only the most urgent necessity has induced this call. Apparently only 
this legislature can bring an end to the present progressive paralysis of our 
economy. 

Hawaii, as you well know, is absolutely dependent upon shipping. Our very 
economic life depends upon keeping trade moving regularly without disruption 
because of disagreements between management and labor. 

On this 87th day of the stevedoring strike, the attitude of the parties is such 
that no early solution can be seen other than through new legislation. 

This dock strike is unique in Hawaii and in America. No other labor dispute, 
here or on the mainland, can take place in which the actions of so few are so 
disastrous to so many. With apologies to Churchill. 

Except for food, medicines, and other highly critical supplies, no ocean-borne 
commerce has entered the Territory during this period. There have been no 
exports whatever of sugar, pineapples, and other commodities. We are now in 
the height of the harvesting season for both sugar and pineapples. Some 300,- 
000 tons, one-third of Hawaii’s sugar crop, are now stored in warehouses, and 
plantations will soon be compelled to shut down harvesting because of lack 
of space to store sugar. 

When the people on the mainland fail to get our products, they don’t go 
without. Mainland people are getting plenty of sugar while ours has been 
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piling up in local warehouses. Sugar has been moving to the Pacific coa 

from Cuba and Puerto Rico for the first time in history. Mainland people are 
also getting plenty of canned fruit. They are getting pineapples from Mexico 
and Cuba, and when they can’t get canned pineapples they eat other canned fruit 

Further, many of the plantations have practically exhausted their cred 
as have many small businesses of the Territory, and unless relief comes soor 
many of our enterprises will be forced out of business. 

This prolonged strike has wrought incalculable damage to the whole econon 
of the Territory. Wages have been cut, employees dismissed, businesses closed 
or threatened with closing, unemployment is growing, and today it is estimate: 
that some 12 percent of the total labor force in the Territory is unemployed. 

One of the best plans that we have counted on for expansion of our economy, 
for the creation of more and better jobs in the Territory, has been the proposed 
development of the tourist business However, this strike has already created 
an impression on the mainland that Hawaii is a bad place to which to come 
i difficult place to get out of, and a place of turmoil, disorder, and violence. We 
will have to work years to correct this impression. 

Che stevedoring strike commenced at midnight, April 30, just as you were ad 
journing the 25th session of the legislature. The sole issue is whether wage 
should be increased under an existing contract which expires next March but 
has a wage reopening provision. Long before the strike, representatives of thi 

iiployers and employees had been negotiating to settle their differences, and a 
representative of the United States Mediation and Conciliation Service had bee 
in Honolulu for some time to assist them in their efforts. 

Shortly after the strike commenced, when negotiations appeared to be lagging 
I had separate talks with representatives of both parties and convinced them 
that in the public interest they should resume collective bargaining. At intervals 
throughout the strike, attempts have been made repeatedly by the Commissioners 
of the United States Mediation and Conciliation Service and by myself person- 
ally to induce the parties to agree upon some fair basis of settlement and to en- 
courage further efforts at collective bargaining. 

Immediately upon outbreak of the strike, I had conferences with the Com 
mander of the Pacific Fleet to obtain the assistance of Government vessels for 
essential foods and vital necessities. I was promised, and we have been given, 
the utmost cooperation by the naval and military authorities. However, only 
surplus space on Government vessels has been allotted for such shipment of 
necessities, and there is no assurance as to how long and to what extent such 
surplus cargo space will continue. 

On May 25, when it was apparent that the strike might be prolonged so as to 
cause shortages in food and other vital necessities, | appointed an emergency 
food committee for the purpose of assuring a continued supply of food, medicines, 
and other critical commodities. This committee has acted promptly and effi- 
ciently. Up to the present time, 10 relief ships have arrived and have been un- 
loaded. However, I must point out to you that such shipments meet only a small 
percentage of the normal needs of the Territory and do not permit the movement 
of any products from the Territory. Further, there is no legislative enactment 
which gives this committee legal status. 


I just went outside of the law, you might say, and appointed them. 


On June 15, after I had been advised by the Commissioners of the United 
States Mediation and Conciliation Service and was convinced by my own ex- 
perience that all reasonable efforts for mediation had been tried and failed, I 
exercised the only statutory power that I had by appointing an emergency board 
of five disinterested persons to investigate the controversy and to make a report 
thereon, together with their recommendations. In an effort to assure that the 
board’s recommendations would be acceptable to the parties and also to assure 
that the board would be composed of fair and disinterested persons, I appointed 
five able men, each of whom had been, in prior proceedings, named as an ac- 
ceptable arbitrator to management and labor in settlements of disputes arising 
out of contracts between the very union to which these employees belong and 
business interests in the Territory. 


I selected men who had served before. The chairman of the board 
was former Chief Justice of the Territory Coke, Judge Coke. 
This board devoted considerable time to the taking of testimony, considering 


the same, and filing its report und recommendations. It recommended that the 
stevedores go back to work upon being given a raise of 14 cents per hour. 
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employers, after protesting that the raise was not warranted greed to 

ept the recommendation, but the employees rejected the same, and matters 
ve been at a standstill since, the employees insisting upon 32 cents an hour 

arbitration of the wage dispute, and the employers insisting that the question 
only be solved by collective bargaining. 
rhe executive branch of your government has exhausted every possible avenue 
secure settlement of this dispute. Our National Government has told us, 
th through the executive and legislative branches, that this is a local matter 
r us to settle here. The problem then is squarely up to this legislature to enact 
e laws that will permit the Territorial government to end this strike and to 
rotect the people of Hawaii against a repetition. 
\t the last session of the legislature, in my message, I told you that I con- 
dered it desirable to strengthen the publie utility labor acts to give greater 
tection to the public, that our law providing for mediation and factfinding pro- 
edure had not been wholly suecessful I also called attention to the fact that 

1 a number of States, strikes in public utilities whose operation is necessary to 

th and safety, are absolutely forbidden. 

I recommended that we take steps whereby we could prevent strikes that en- 
inger the health and safety of the Territory. I wish to repeat that recon 
endation, and urge that a strengthened Public Utility Labor Act be extended 

cover stevedoring companies. 

While serious questions of labor and management are involved in this dispute, 
he greater question is the protection of the public as a whole from the hard- 
hips that exist when the lifeline of the Territory is cut, as it has been these last 
} months. 

Legislation in itself has never created good labor-management relations. 

While injunctions and coolingoff periods may delay strikes, they do not neces- 
irily prevent them. Some of you have discussed with me a number of bills, 
many of which may be helpful and desirable. But we should take no chance 
n the effectiveness of new laws to be enacted to solve our problems. We must 
nsure continued operation of shipping. We cannot do that unless the govern- 
ent itself takes over the stevedoring operations with its own employees or is 
empowered to do so whenever the necessity arises. 

In recommending to you government operation of our docks, most of which are 
already owned by the Territory, and of all stevedoring activities, I am not un- 
mindful of the questions that arise in considering expanding of governmental 
activities. For those who see in government operation of our piers and long- 

hore activity a threat to private enterprise, I submit that there is a far greater 

threat to private enterprise in this Territory if these operations are not im- 
mediately resumed and kept functioning. On the other hand, for those who 
vould challenge government operation as a method of “union busting,” I point 
out that the welfare of half a million people of Hawaii is more important than 
the interests of a relatively small group of workers, and, further, that if the 
economic life of the Territory is destroyed, the position of the workman, union 
or nonunion, will be poor indeed. Employer and employee are members of one 
body. If labor is the hands, and management the head of Hawaii’s economic 
life, oceangoing transportation is the jugular vein. If that is cut, both hands 
and head are sure to perish. 

Stevedoring operations in island communities 2,000 miles away from the near- 
est mainland port are a public utility in every sense of the word. The free 
and uninterrupted flow of commerce to and from the mainland and world ports 
is vital to the people of Hawaii. Public ownership or public operation is not 
new in American democracy. The welfare of the people of Hawaii demands 
that their government now take steps not only to end this strangulation of our 
economy, but to protect them from future threats of continued labor-manage- 
ment difficulties in our dock operations 

If you should not be willing to take this step and provide for pubiic opera- 
tion of stevedoring in Hawaii, which I believe to be the soundest solution to 
this problem, at a minimum you should provide for a specific and definite means 
for ending this strike forthwith and preventing future ones. In this connection, 
[ again call your attention to the action of some 15 States that prohibit strikes 
in certain public utilities essential to the health and safety of the community. 


This is something that may be interesting. 


The threat has been made by certain labor leaders, both in the press and by 
cable to me, that if this Territory has the audacity to operate stevedorirg on its 
own docks and with its own labor, this Territory will be blockaded by a refusal 
to unload such cargo on the coast. 
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That is the question I took up with Senator Taft. 

I am authoritatively advised that any such attempt will be a direct violatior 
of the Federal Labor Relations Act, and we have every right to expect, and | 

m confident we will secure, the full support of the Federal Government t 
prevent this violation of its laws and attempted economic strangulation of thi 
Territory 

Doubtless you have been and will be under intense political and group pres 
sure. You will not be able to please all. It is very likely that any bills you may 
pass will probably contain certain features distasteful to both parties to this dis 
pute. I am confident that you will let neither pressure of, nor vindictiveness 
against, any group influence your action, but that you will be guided solely by 
the interests of the publie as a whole. 

In conclusion, I wish to give you assurance of my wholehearted cooperatio 
and that of the executive departments of the Territorial government. I wish to 
remind you that we will always welcome consultation with you, and hope that 
you may have a speedy and successful termination of your labors. 

Senator Corvon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 1 or 2 ques 
tions of the Governor now. 

Governor, you read the whole of your message ? 

Governor Starnpack. Yes, so it is in the record in its entirety. 

Senator Corpon. I have congratulated you on it before, and I wan 
to do it again. Now I want to follow up. What did the legislature 
which you called at that time do with reference to this? 

_ Gove ‘nor STAINBACK. They passed an act which permitted the Ter 

itorial government to seize the docks in time of emerge ney and tak 
over operation, which I did forthwith. 

Senator Corpvon. That is what you recommend as the major action 
to be taken? 

Governor STaArnBAcK. Yes. 

Senator Corpvon. Do you recall what sort of vote there was, what 
sort of majority was in favor of that action ? 

Governor Starnpack. No. There was a great deal of argument 
and discussion and we had quite a fight on down there. My recollec 
tion is that it was passed without much difficulty. 

Senator Corvon. It was an overwhelming majority; was it not? 

Governor Srarnpack. I couldn’t say what the vote was. I don’t 
remember. I was more interested in the results than in the number. 
It was passed and signed, and we took over the docks. 

Senator Corpon. It was a nonpartisan vote in effect ? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes. I will say as far as my experience as 
Governor has been, most of the legislative votes have been rather non 
partisan. It is very seldom that you get a straight party division on 
anything. Both houses were always Re publican, but I received thi 
fullest. cooperation. Of course, in wartime it is different, and in 
peacetime I might not receive such cooperation. 

Senator Corpon. 1949 was not wartime. 

Governor STarnBack. No, but this was worse than wartime. 

Senator Corpon. Yes, that is correct. I agree with that. But 
was time of peace internationally. 

Governor SrTarnpack. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Corpon. The result of your reconvening of the Hawaiian 
Legislature at that time was the passing of what you and they deemed 
adequi ite legislation to protect the interests of the people of Hawaii 
in the stiuation that then existed ? 

Governor STarinBack. Yes. 

Senator Lone. Did you succeed in completely reopening the docks? 
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Governor STarnBack. In a very short time, yes, and the workers 
rent back to work on the same recommendation that the fact-finding 
:mission made 6 months before. 

Senator Lone. So as Governor you succeeded completely in dealing 

th this emergency. 

Governor STarnBack. Oh, yes. We had no trouble. We put one of 

ese we fisted contractors at the head of it. I may Say that I had 

. threatened, all sorts of threats about what was going to happen. 

SO [ called in the police commissioner and the chief ot police and 

dl ie that there had been lots of murders and deaths on the Oak- 

d piers and I thought we had to act promptly at the very first to 
w that we meant business. 

Senator Lone. Deaths on what piers ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. Oakland piers. 

Our present Chief Justice, then attorney general of the State, was 

essful in his prosecution in that matter. 

Senator Corpon. Have there ever been any murders in Hawaii? 

Governor STAINBAC K. Not in labor disputes, no; as far as I know. 
We have had none. 

Senator SMatTuers. May I ask the Governor this: It was after you 

lled the special session of the legislature and ended the emergency, 

ywever, that the union really started out to get you removed ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. No; they started in 1947, soon after I started 

gainst the Communists. 

Senator Corpon. Then they just kept on. 

Governor Srarnpack. They got a little bolder and got more help. 
[hey got more people to dislike me by that time, you know. 

Senator SmaTuers. Governor, do you recall ever seeing a particular 

ypy of the column Inside Labor, written by Victor Riesel, columnist 
of the New York Daily Mirror? 

Governor STaInBack. Yes. I have seen several copies of it. 

Senator Smatruers. Which predicted that by virtue of this strike 
you would be kicked upstairs, so to speak, in order to get you out of 
the way? 

Governor Starnpack. Yes; I remember that. 

Before I get to that, I might tell something about the experience in 
this strike. I ee in the commissioner and chief of police and told 
them to have tear gas and everything else ready because I thought a 
little prompt action might save lives. Sure enough, in just a few days 
there was a diversionary attack on one side and then they commenced 
trying to beat up men unloading boats on the docks, but the police 
were well warned and the radio system is pretty good and in just a 
few minutes 70 or 80 or them were gathered up and fined or jailed. 
So we had no more violence after that first outbreak, due to the very 
efficient operation of the police there after due warning. 

Yes; they kept up the attack in full force and, as I say, they gained 
many recruits. I regret to say I probably made a good many enemies 
here, there, and elsewhere. They used not only the Commies, but the 
CIO and others, ambitious people who wanted me out and other 
people who disliked me for many reasons. 

Yes; Victor Riesel’s Inside Labor, an article appearing in the 
Daily Mirror, on Wednesday, February 15, 1950, made a rather inter- 
esting comment on this, dated Washington, February 14. 
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The s rtling news here not that the Communists are being booted enthu 


tically out of ClLO—but that Communists still inside CIO have sufficient powei 
eft to take ove much of the Government of Hawaii 
rhe startling news here is not that office workers, zovernment employees, for 








‘ er tobacco pickers, copper smeltet and iron diggers are being dump. 
ip Murra but that Murray's arrogant opponent, ‘Arry Bridges, ha 
enough power to influence a number of men, any one of whom may be the ne 
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1e quotes the word “Demo rats.” 

The Crarrman. The constitution which was adopted out ther 
prevents the election of Communists to office ; does it not 
Governor Srarnpack. 1 couldn’t answer offhand. I think that 
may be. lL am not sure. 
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of whom are card-holding Communist Party members—on who sha 








! hat great food basket, that vast naval and airbase after August 1] 
Here is the story which has alarmed a small but well-informed group here 
of which can be corroborated by Army and Naval Intelligence officers 
Hawaii right now 








For several years, Gov. Ingram M. Stainback has been one of the country 
st sophisticated and intelligent opponents of Communist tivities who were 
signed to infiltrate Hawaii and the Democratic by district 13 of 
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Mr. Victor Riesel s LVS 1937. 


Stainback has watched and tried to counter every move of Harry Bridge 
{ essfu lieutenant Jack Hall, who moved into the islands in 193 
being trained secretly in San Francisco. Hall married Yoshike Ogawa, an 
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committees say Hall is 
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so as not to lose the literary touch, he writes for the Honolulu Record which, 
id aloud to you, might give you the impression you were listening to sections 
mainiand’s Daily Worker 

[ think you have had the testimony about the Honolulu Record. 

Che CHarrmMan. Yes, and we have had a lot about Basset, too. 

Governor STALINBACK (reading ) : 

Chen there are protests to Mayor Wilson, and he says to W. K ut it out. 

W. K. appeases the chief by ending his lo iterary contributions last June 

yvway, he’s too busy helping to run Honolulu; his time is fully occupied Now 
Mayor Wilson is one of those being pushed for Governor by ’Arry Bridges’ boys 

the islands, and they’re not too concerned about staying inside CIO 

They may walk out next month anyway—their rizons are far-flung 

Yes, I saw that article which you sent to me. 

Senator Corpon. Did you think that was a sound conclusion? Do 
vou agree with the author of it ? 

Governor Starnpack. I think it may be uncomplimentary about. the 
biect, that is myse lf. 

Senator Lone. I want to compliment you on your stern 

oninst communism. 

Governor STAINBACK. Senator, I am an American. I could not be 
nvthing else, 

s nator Lona. Governor, since it is possible that some people may 

an improper inference from the fact that you were not reap 

pointed Governor of Hawaii, I should like to ask the following ques 

n order to clarify the situation: Is it not true that Jack Hall 

was indicted and convicted before a judge who was also appointed by 

Pre sident Truman and oe the efforts of a prosecutor also ap 
nted by President Truman ? 

Guia or STAINBACK. Th: at is right. 

Senator Lone. Both of them were appointed by a Democratic ad 

‘inistration, and one of them was responsible for indictment and 
prosecution and the other presided over the trial in which Jack Hall 
was convicted. 

Governor Stratnpack. He was a very convincing prosecutor, I might 
say. 

The CHAIRMAN. (vovernor. ref rence Was made a little bit avo by 
me to the Hawaiian Constitution. I asked the question if there was 
not provision in the constitution. I would like to read section 3 of 
irticle XIV of the Hawaiian Constitution: 

Disqualification for disloyalty. No person who advocates, or who aids or 
elongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates the overthrow 
hy force or violence of the government of this State or of the United States shall 
be qualified to hold any public office or employment 

That is part of your constitution out there = Ww. 

ea Kucuet. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Sanaa Kucne.. Governor, would you say that during the time 
vou were Governor of the Territory the ILWU did not have control 
of the Territorial government ¢ 

Governor Starnpack. No, they didn’t have control. They were 
trying to gain control. I don’t think they have control now, either, 
as far as that is concerned. 

Senator Kucnen. Governor, a little bit earlier the Senator from 
Florida asked you the question whether or not the ILWU had com- 
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plete control over the economic life of the islands, 

that in your judgment it had at least at that time. 
Governor Srarnpack. Not only in my judgment, but in the judg 

ment of Mr. Silver, ne testifie -d before t his committee. 

Senator Kucuexu. Cannot we infer, however, from the fact that the 


‘Territorial legislature acceded to your as and adopted such legis- 
lation as you asked them to, that at least in that one instance they 


and you suggested 














































































































were not ib le to maintain control over the yligas life of the islands 
Governor Srarnpick. Obviously a gun was aimed at the head of 
the Territory when the legislature passed this act. 
Senator Kucnet. What I mean is this: That phrase “economic 
angulation” or “economic control” is rather a broad one. I realize 
that in order to develop what th: at means it would take a considerable 
examination, but it seems to me that if vou were able in this instance 





to ‘nn off a strike that apparently was strangling the economy of 
vour islands, it would give 








some reputation to a broad generality that 

e Hawaiian Islands were in the econor nie clutches of the union. 

Governor Sratnrack. I don’t agree with you at all. They called 
the sugar strike and they probably will « all one next month. They 
have been negotiating for months and months. 

Senator Kucnet, If they can call a strike on any of those matters 
would you say they were doing it in a legal manner ? 

Governor Srarnpack. They have a legal right to strike in those 
industries. We created a public utility out of the docks. 

Senator Kucnenu. So v ‘hate ver strike will take place in the Terri- 
tory is no different than a strike that would take slide in any 1 of the 

8 American States? 

Governor STarnpack. That is right as far as the law is concerned. 
The economic results are far different. of course. 

Senator Kucuen. Why are they different ? 

Governor Srarnpack. We have three industries: Sugar, pine- 
apples, transportation. Sugar products are a very large percentage 
of our income. We have the greatest produc tion of sugar with the 
least profit of any sugar-producing people in the world. I think that 
the profit on sugar plantations in the last 5 years on investment is 
less than Government bonds. 

Chere is no place in the world that can equal our production of 
sugar. Some of those plantations produce 15 tons per acre under 
scientific management of production. 

In Louisiana—— 

Senator Lone. One and a half. 

Governor SratnBack. I was going to say three. 

Senator SmatTuers. In Florida it is three. 

Senator Lone. You produce about 5 times the sugar but you put 
about 10 times the fertilizer on your soils, too. 

Governor STAINBACK. That is not our average, 15 tons. That is the 
record. 

Senator Lone. Your average is 10. 

Governor Starnpack. The average is somewhere around 10. 

Senator Kucuet. In regard to these three great industries in the 
Territory of Hawaii and the const: ant threat of a strike which would 
materially affect the economy of the Territory, as a citizen of the 
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lerritory do you believe that your Territorial government could do 
invthing to prevent that? 

Governor STAINBACK. No. There has been some talk about the 

islature making sugar production a public utility, but I doubt very 

ich the constitutionality of any such proceeding of calling it a pub- 

utility because of its importance to the ec onomic life of the Terri 

ory. I haven’t gone into the constitutionality of that, but I doubt 
ery much that that should be done. 

Senator Lone. As much as I enjoy the questioning (and I very muc . 
int to hear these questions and answers), Mr. Chairman, the Pr 
ent is going to address us shortly. 

The Cuarman. I would like to close the meeting with the state- 
ent for the record that every member of the committee—the full 15 
eported present this morning. This indicates, I think, the interest 
iat the members of the committee have in this question, and also is 
tribute to the witness who has been with us this morning. 

I had intended to continue at 2:30 this afternoon, but Senator 
Smathers has a perfectly good reason, in my opinion for not meeting 
thisafternoon. It is a personal matter. 

So with the consent of the committee, I will adjourn until 10 
‘clock tomorrow morning and we will continue and, I hope, finish 
with the testimony of Governor Stainback at that time. 

Senator Lone. Might I request, if possible, that this committe re- 
quest of the FBI a statement of their appraisal of Communist strength 

n Hawaii. I don’t know whether we have it at the present time, but I 
believe before the record is closed it would be desirable that there be 
ome statement from the FBI of their appraisal of Communist 
rength on the Islands. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to get that. Thank you. 

(The following letter was later received for the record :) 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1954. 
on. HuaH BUTLER, 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Reference is made to your letters of January 7 and January 
4 1954. to the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation concerning com 

unism in Hawaii. In his reply the Director explained the reasons that pre- 

uded him from a reply. Some of these considerations also apply to the De 
partment, but I am glad to oblige vou with as broad a response as circumstances 
permit. 

The facts known to me concerning communism in Hawaii do not indicate any 
eason to believe that communism is a greater menace in Hawaii at the present 
ime than it was in 1950. As a matter of fact, the known members of the Com 
munist Party in Hawaii appear to be fewer in number at present than they were 

1950. Undoubtedly the recent conviction of the leaders of the Communist 
onspiracy in Hawaii has contributed to this decline in Communist Party mem 

bership. I believe it inevitable that this conviction will have a weakening effect 
n the strength of Communism in Hawaii 

I do not mean to suggest, however, that the seriousness of the Communist 
menace in Hawaii can be measured by these facts alone. These convictions 
have a relation to the convictions of Communist leaders in other parts of the 
United States. All of these cases serve to reveal the widespread nature of the 
Communist conspiracy with the fact that Communist activities are related in 
all parts of the country and the trials contributed to a public understanding 
of the undermining tactics of communism which the President recently described 
as akin to treason. 
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The fact that it has been necessary to prosecute the leaders of the Communi 
conspiracy in Hawaii is, in my opinion, no more of an indication of the strength 
of the party in that area than the convictions of the Communist leaders in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Seattle, and Los Angeles are indications of party control and 
dominance in those areas. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., Attorney General. 


The CuarrMan. The committee will stand adjourned until 1 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee was recessed, to recon 
vene at 10a. m. Friday, January 8, 1954.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1954 


Unrrep STatres SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERTOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
he committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Washineton, D. C., Senator Hugh Butler 
hairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Hugh Butler, Nebraska (chairman) ; Guy Cor- 
on, Oregon; George W. Malone, Nevada; Arthur V. Watkins, Utah: 
lenry C. Dworshak, Idaho; Thomas H. Kuchel, California; Frank A. 

Barrett, Wyoming; James E. Murray, Montana; Russell B. Long, 
Louisiana; George A. Smathers, Florida; Earle C. Clements, Ken- 
tucky; and Price Daniel, Texas. 

Present also: Kirkley S. Coulter, chief clerk; and Stewart French, 
f the professional staff of the committee. 

The CuHatrMan. The committee will come to order, and we will con- 
nue the hearings on Hawaiian statehood. Governor Stainback had 
ie floor yesterday when we adjourned, and we will continue with him. 

Before you start, Governor, I think I will insert three statements 
ito the record; the first is a statement from the American Federation 

of Labor expressing the Federation’s support for statehood for Ha- 
wall. Another is from a Mr. Tukey of New York State and the third 

a several page statement opposed to statehood submitted by Mr. 
l'aylor, general counsel of the Southern States Industrial Council, in 

opposition to the admission of Hawaiian statehood. We will insert 
those statements into the record. 

Senator Smaruers. May I ask that we insert a letter written by 
ongressman Pillion of New York to every member of the legislatures 
f the 48 States in opposition to the admission at this point ? 

The CHarrmMan. That will be done. In connection with Congress- 
ian Pillion’s letter, it might be interesting to have inserted in the 
record at the same point an editorial from the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier 
Express, one of the leading newspapers in upstate New York, which 
the area from which the Congressman comes. The editorial was 
published in the issue of January 5, 1954, and is in direct answer to 
the Congressman’s letter. 
(The documents are as follows:) 


\TEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


I am George D. Riley, member of the national legislative committee of the 
(American Federation of Labor. 

My purpose in presenting this statement is to inform your committee of the 
evised position taken by the A. F. of L. last September at its St. Louis conven 
tion on the subject of statehood for Hawaii. 
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Whereas in the recent past we had supported statehood for Alaska but had 
composed no positive viewpoint on statehood for Hawaii, we now are actively 
sponsoring statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. 

We are convinced that both should be admitted into the Union, the 49th and 
50th States simultaneously, and, at the earliest practicable date in order that th: 
two may assume their responsibilities and proceed to the mature task of bein 
“sister States” along with the present 48. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the baptism of fire through which the 
citizens of Hawaii went late in 1941 at Pearl Harbor well demonstrates, along 
with many other points, the claim that Hawaii has to statehood and is mor: 
than ready to assume its duties of full and complete citizenship. 

In the cause of timesaving to the committee, I purposely have made thi 
statement as brief as possible with the assurance that the American Federatio1 
of Labor will carry on actively to impress upon all the Members of Congress th¢ 
necessity for action without further delay. 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 
Subject: Resolution on Statehood for Hawaii 
COMMITTEE ON THE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Senate Office Building, Washinaton, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Hugh Butler, Chairman.) 

Stes: I, Norman R. Tukey, a natural born citizen of the United States of 
America, do not believe the Constitution of the United States of America, as 
amended, permits the inclusion of noncontiguous Territory into State or States 
The Constitution provides for Union. The Constitution also provides for the 
Congress to make rules and regulations respecting Territory. U.S. A.’s Con 
stitution, article 4, section 3, subsection 1, states: 

“New States may be admitted into this Union. The Congress shall hav 
power to dispose of and make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the 
Territory or other Property belonging to the United States; ete.” 

The Preamble of the Constitution states in part: 

“We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union 
etc.” 

A dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls desk dictionary 1925 issue) defines: Union 
as pertaining to a union. The act of uniting or the state of being united; a 
joining; coalescense. A whole formed by uniting elements previously separate 
A combination ; league, etc. 

Join as to set or bring together ; connect ; combine, etc. 

Coalesce as to grow or come together into one ; fuse ; blend. 

I, therefore, desire to enter my objection to the resolution referred to above 
pertaining to statehood for Hawaii and desire that this communication bs 
made part of the record at the earliest moment hearings on the resolution open 

Respectfully yours, 
NorMAN R. TUKEY 

500 Tuckahoe Road, Yonkers, N. Y. 


STATEMENT oF Tyre Tayior, GENERAL CouNSsEL SouTHERN STATES INDUSTRIAI 
CoUNCIL 


I 


The council is made up of some 3,000 industries and businesses located in the 
16 Southern States. It is governed by a board of 88 directors—5 from each State 
and 8 at large. The headquarters of the organization are in Nashville, Tenn 

At the meeting of the board held at Ponte Vedra, Fla., on May 21-22, 1953, 
the following statement of policy was adopted: 

“The council is opposed to statehood for Hawaii and Alaska on the ground, 
primarily, that neither Territory is contiguous to the continental United States 

‘The present land frontiers of the United States have not been in dispute since 
the Louisiana Purchase and the Oregon settlement. In a turbulent and fast- 
changing world, they stand as fixed, final, and known to all. 

“The admission of Hawaii and Alaska would constitute a precedent and add 
an element of uncertainty. For history establishes that fluid, movable, and 
expanding frontiers have almost invariably proved to be an invitation to trouble.” 
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First, I should like to elaborate a little on that statement 

To begin with, what is proposed and what the House has already passed— 
apparently after only brief hearings and debate—represents something entirely 
new and novel in our history. Always in the past, Territories applying for ad- 
mission into the Union have been physically a part of the continental United 
States. As the late Nicholas Murray Butler commented, “it would be unthinkable 
that we should add States to the Union beyond the compact, natural, and estab- 
lished frontiers of the continental domain of the United States.” 

Here it is proposed to go 2,100 miles beyond our westernmost borders and 
take in 20 islands, 9 of which are inhabited. These islands are not a part of 
either of the Americas—North or South—so that if they are admitted as a State, 
the very term, “United States of America” will become a misnomer. 

It has been said that all we learn from history is that we learn nothing from 
history. However, I should like to invite your attention to one fact. It is that 
history records not a single instance—not one—of a nation or an empire going 
beyond its natural frontiers to admit a state as a part of itself that has not 
been followed by the disintegration of that state or empire. Rome is, of course, 
the classic example. Its decline started when its senate took in the senator from 
Seythia, the senator from Mesopotamia, the senator from Spain, the senator 
from Gaul, and the senator from England. 

France is, of course, the modern example. The French National Assembly 
numbers 622 deputies. Of these, 30 come from Algeria, 10 from what they call 
the Overseas Department of Guadaloupe-Martinique, Reunion, and French 
Guiana; and 38 come from the Associated Territories and the Cameroons. 

In the French Senate, out of 315 members, 115—or more than one-third—come 
from the far-flung areas of the French Union. 


II 


There is, of course, a reason for these forces of division and distintegration 
in addition to the fact of physical separation. Not only is Hawaii located half 
way across the Pacific Ocean; its polygot population is not homogenous with the 
population of the United States. According to a breakdown prepared by the 


Bureau of the Census in 1951 and used by the Hawaiian Delegate, Mr. Farring 
ton, in the House debate, of the total population of nearly 500,000, the Caucasians 
numbered only 114,000, or 22.8 percent. The other 77.2 included 87,400 Hawaiians 
and part Hawaiians (17.5 percent) ; 33,000 Chinese (6.6 percent) ; 60,000 Fili- 
pinos (12 percent) ; 183,000 Japanese (36.7 percent) ; and 21,000 (or 4.3 per- 
cent) belonging to other nonwhite races. 

Of these, 63,000 are aliens, mostly Japanese and Filipinos. 

As stated, the figures on population breakdown were prepared by the Census 
Bureau and were presented by the Hawaiian Delegate in the course of the debate 
in the House. Other figures based upon later census estimates and on a report 
by the Governor of Hawaii indicate that the Caucasians now number only 16.5 
percent of the population and that their number is declining. 

So what is proposed is totally new and unprecedented for another reason. 
Not only have we never admitted to statehood a Territory which was not con- 
tiguous to another State or States, we have never admitted a Territory where 
the white race was in the minority—in this case, overwhelmingly in the minority: 
22.8 percent if we accept the figures presented by Mr. Farrington—16.5 percent 
if we accept the later figures to which reference has been made. 


III 


One of the heretofore accepted criteria for admission to statehood is that the 
Territory should enjoy good health, economically as well as politically. That 
Hawaii fails to pass this test can be easily shown. Take the elemental matter of 
food production. There is not much land that can be cultivated, only 8 percent 
of the total of 4,160,000 acres. Most of this is devoted to the growing of sugar 
cane and pineapples. So Hawaii must import practically all her food. 

When we speak of Hawaii, we do not usually think of a city-State. Yet that 
is what Hawaii largely is with nearly 300,000 of its population living in Honolulu. 
The United States Government spends about $5 million a week there. It spends 
it on the Territorial government, the schools, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Foree. If this should be cut off, most of the population of Honolulu would have 
to move out or starve. 


86061—54—pt. 2——36 
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Another situation which would seem to bar Hawaii from statehood is the com 
plete domination of its industry and commerce by the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen's Union, of which Harry Bridges is boss. This Com- 
munist-dominated union can paralyze the economic life of the islands at will. 
Reporting on this situation in 1950, the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties said: 

“Today, therefore, we find a curious situation where the so-called International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union has within its membership and under 
the control of the Communist Party, the workers of the basic industries of the 
Territory of Hawaii; namely, shipping, pineapple, and sugar. 

“To maintain this economic control of the Territory of Hawaii, the Communist- 
controlled ILWU has pitted race against race and creed against creed in any 
issue where it was losing ground with the workers, In this manner, a well-knit 
minority has been able to maintain rigid control over the rank and file of a power- 
ful union.” 

If you go beyond the continental confines of the United States and admit 
to statehood a Territory peopled primarily by Asiatics, you create a precedent 
that will remain to plague this country for the foreseeable future. 

In the first place, such action would be irrevocable. You can enact and re- 
peal ordinary laws. The Constitution can be amended and the amendments can 
be repealed. In the case of this particular legislation, however, once it is passed 
and signed by the President, there can be no repeal. 

In the second place, I do not see how you can admit Hawaii and deny Alaska 
And since the two Territories have been more or less linked together, both in our 
policy statement and in the debates in Congress, I should like to comment just 
briefly on Alaska. 

Although Alaska is one-fifth the size of the Continental United States, its 
population in 1950 was only 126,643, of whom approximately one-third are native 
Iiskimos, Aleuts, and Indians. 

\part from the present defense boom, the catching and processing of fish is 
Alaska’s largest industry, supporting a seasonal labor force of perhaps 20,000. 
Hiowever, the fishing industry is declining. Other industries, almost entirely 
seasonal, are construction and mining. In 1951, for example, fewer than half 
of those employed during the summer had jobs the following winter. Poten 
tially, but only potentially, lumbering is Alaska’s greatest industry. However, 
ocean freight rates are so high that Alaskan lumber cannot hope to invade the 
continental market. As of today, there are only three moderate-size sawmills 
in the entire Territory. 

It has been said that, of the 380-odd metals and minerals classified in the United 
ates as strategic or critical, all but bauxite and industrial diamonds are known 

»oceur in Alaska, some in significant quantities. However, because of the high 
cost of transport and labor, only high-value, low-volume minerals, such as gold 
silver, platinum, and high-grade copper have reached outside markets in the past. 

But it is in food production that Alaska is most deficient. According to 
1@ 150 census, only 12,000 acres of farmland had been cleared and of this, 
only 6,500 acres were in cultivation 

I'welve thousand acres is less than the area of Manhattan Island 


sf 


The reasons 


why Alaska cannot produce more food are of course climatic. There is a very 
short growing senson, usually with dry weather during the period of early 

»wwth, followed by rain at harvest time. The soils are either too wet or too 
r too shallow or too rocky, while everywhere north of the Alaska Range, 
permafrost (permanently frozen ground) is within a few inches of the surface 


But I repeat—if you admit Hawaii, I don’t see how you can say “no” to 
\laska—or Puerto Rico or even the Virgin Islands. In the House, the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico referred to the “possible further political aspira 
tions” of his country. And why not? Puerto Rico came into our possession at 
the same time as did Hawaii. It is only 600 miles away—not 2,100. It 
more than 2 million people. 

Each of these Territories, as they are admitted to statehood, will be entitled to 

Senators and at least 1 Representative. 

Since this Nation was founded it has been the established policy to admit 
0 statehood only Territories that were contiguous to other States. It has been 
the settled policy to admit as States only Territories where the population was 
homogeneous with the population of the United States. It has been the settled 
policy to admit as States only those Territ 


has 


ories whose size, re rees, and gel 


eral economy gave promise of adding to the strength and security of the 
Nation 
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Under this policy, the United States has grown and developed until now it 
the world’s foremost power and the democratic world’s foremost hope and 
eliance. 

We earnestly urge that this policy not be changed. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: I am taking the liberty of enclosing copies of a letter and a 
emorandum which was sent today to the 7,500 members of the State legislatures 
if every State. 

The letter and the memorandum solicit the support of the members of the 
State legislatures in: 

(a) Opposing immediate statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

(6) Supporting a constitutional amendment to limit the representation 
in the United States Senate for Territories to be hereafter admitted to 
statehood. 

Che memorandum attempts to summarize the relevant issues affecting Ha- 
vaiian and Alaskan statehood and emphasizes the prospective shift of representa- 

mn in the election of United States Senators and the President to the in- 
ibitants of these Territories at the expense of a corresponding loss of representa- 
on to the inhabitants of the 48 States, 

I hope that you will have an opportunity to study the contents of both the 
etter and the memorandum. 

With my respects, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 

JOHN R. PILLION. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1954. 

DEAR FELLOW LEGISLATOR: The United States Congress will act early in the 
coming session upon bills proposing statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. These 
proposals vitally affect the sovereign rights of the people of every State. 

The crux of this momentous issue lies in the problem of securing representa- 
tion that will be equitable both for the people of these Territories and for 
the people of the 48 States. Under present provision of our Constitution, the 
difficult choice must be made between the following alternatives: 


A. BY THE DENIAL OF STATEHOOD 


(1) Shall 499,794 citizens of Hawaii and 128,643 citizens of Alaska continue 
to be denied representation in the United States Senate and be limited to rep- 
resentation in the United States House of Representatives by a nonvoting dele- 
gate? and 

(2) Shall these citizens continue to be denied representation in the executive 
and judicial branches of the Federal Government by the lack of suffrage in the 
election of a President? 

or 


B. BY THE GRANT OF STATEHOOD 


(1) Shall the citizens of the 48 States be disfranchised to the extent of one- 
quarter of their representation in the United States Senate and shall that share 
of representation (possessed on an average of 6,357,168 citizens of the 48 States) 
be transferred to the 628,437 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? and 

(2) Shall the citizens of the 48 States be disfranchised to the extent of seven- 
five hundred thirty fifths of their electoral college voting rights in the election of 
a President and his appointment of the judiciary and shall that share of repre- 
sentation (possessed on an average by 2,011,100 citizens of the 48 States) be 
transferred to the 628,437 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? 

It is my conviction that neither alternative can wisely and justly solve this 
subverting dilemma. 

[ have introduced H. J. Res. 199 which, I believe, would be a just solution 
to the statehood problem. 
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This resolution Proposes to amend the 17th amendment of the United State, 
Constitution by franting representation in the United States Senate to States 
hereafter admitted, uPOn a Proportionate Population basis, Upon attaining a 
Population of one-half of the average Population represented by each Senato) 
(1950 census: 794,646). each State, admitted after adoption of this Constity 
tional amendment. would become entitled to one United States Senator and 
upon attaining » Population of 1% of the average Population represented by 
each Senator (1950 census: 2,383,938). it would become entitled to two Uniteg 
States Senators. 

The Provision allocating two United States Senators to each State, equally 
Was Adopted to enable the Smaller States to Protect themselyeg from the arge) 
States and also from encroachment by the Federa] Government upon the SOVer 
eign DoWer of al] the States, In furtherance of this Purpose, the legislatures 
as representatives of their State Sovernments, were given the POWer of appoint 
ment of United States Senators This mode of Selection by the legislature was 
4n integra) Part of the Principle of equality of representation for each State 
a8 Soverign and Politica] corporate entities, in the United States Senate. 

With the enactment of the 17th amendment Providing for the election of 
Senators by Popular suff rage in place of appointment by State legislatures. the 
rationale for equality of representation for States in the Senate was destroyeg 
Popular Suffrage in the election of Senators is tenable only with equality of 
Suffrage for individual] citizens and representation Proportionate to Population. 

I take the liberty of enclosing the following material on this Subject : 

(@) My memorandum on the Various aspects of Statehood. 

(0) House Joint Resolution 17; House Joint Resolution 199; ana House Joint 
Resolution 214. 

(€) Speech in the House of Representatives, March 9, 1953. 

(d) Statement before the Senate Interior Committee, July 16, 1953, 

I ask your Consideration for the introduction of an @ppropriate resolution j; 
your State legislature Memoria lizing Congress to defer Statehood for Hay aii 
and Alaska 4nd to enact House Joint Resolution 199, 

In addition, ] invite your Criticism and your Proposals as to how we Can best 
Protect the interests of the People of your district, your State, and the Uniteg 
States, 

With my respects, J remain, 

Cordia lly yours, 
JOHN R, PILLion, 
—__ 


My MORANDUN IN OPPoOsiTIoN TO THE IMMEDIATE GRAN? OF STATEHOop FOR TH; 
TERRITOR]; S or Hawany AND Ay ASKA ANp IN SUPPorr OF A Consrrrr TION Ay 
AM? NDMENT Proviprng FOR Proportion AL PoruLation Repres; NTATION IN TH: 
UNITEp STATES SENAT} FOR STatrrs Henry AFTER ADMITTED 


PREF ACE 


The most important domestie Problem Confronting the American People is the 
disposition of the Gestion of Statehood for Hawaij and Alaska. Most of to 
day’s ISsues On the hationa] front are of temporary duration. Statehood. how 
ever, involves a basic alteration of the representation of the People of the 48 
States in our Federa] Government. Once sranted, jt becomes irrevocable. The 
all ‘mportance of these Proposals deserye carefy] Scrutiny, Our decision must 
result from reflection upon both the merits and demerits of Statehood 

the issnes of Statehood for Hawaij and Alaska are treated Jointly in the 
me} lorandum First, because there jg no substantia] difference in the merits 
of their Claims to Statehood. Secondly, because Statehood for Hawaii, alone 
Will be COnstrued to be a Dolitica] backing of the Uniteq States Senate With two 
Repub) “an Senators The Consequentia} Politica] reaction Would force the early 
dmissioy of Alaska regardless of party control, 


STATEHOon BASI¢ ALLY SHIFTs SI NATORIAL AND PRESIDE NTIAL REPRESEN TATION FROM 
THE 48 STATES TO HAWATI AND ALASKA 


Reducy d to fundamenta} terins, Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska £rants rep 
resentation in the United States Senate 4nd in the election of the President. In 
the Senate they Would be represented by 4 Senators out of a Prospective total of 
100 Mey bers In the electora] college, they Would be representeg by 7 votes out 


~~ 


a prospective Cotal of 535 Votes, 
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Che representation proposed for these Territories will be taken from the pres- 
representation possessed by the people of the 48 States and shifted to the 
yple of these two Territories. This transfer of sovereign power seriously and 

rrespondingly reduces the right of suffrage of the peoples of the 48 States in 
United States Senate and in the election of the President. 


REDUCTION IN THE SENATORIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE 48 STATES 


Che admission of Hawaii and Alaska under the present constitutional provi- 
n will entitle their residents (628,437 combined) to 4 seats in the United 
tes Senate. The average representation would be 1 Senator for each 157,000 


abitants. The people of the 48 States having a population of 152,572,000 
presented by 96 Senators today enjoy the average representation of one Sen- 
for each 1,589,000 persons thus, Hawaii and Alaska would become en- 
tled to representation in the United States Senate 10 times greater than the 
erage representation of the people of the 48 States. Each voter will have ap- 
ximately 33 times the power of vote of the people of California in the United 
tes Senate, 27 times the power of vote of the people of Illinois, 32 times the 
wer of vote of the people of Pennsylvania and 47 times the vote of the people 
New York. 
A comparison of the voting power of the voters of Hawaii and Alaska (com- 
“l) with that of the people of the 48 States in the election of United States 
enators is contained in schedule “A” of the accompanying table 
rhe representation in the United States Senate for Hawaii and Alaska is ac- 
iired by a corresponding reduction of the present power of representation of 
e people of the 48 States in that body The right of suffrage equal to that of 
356,000 persons is taken from the 152,572,000 residents of the 48 States in vary- 
ng percentage amounts and is transferred to the 628,437 residents of Hawaii 
d Alaska 
Statehood will give Hawaii and Alaska 4 votes in a Senate of 100 members or 
ne twenty-fifth of the membership. Although their combined population is only 
ne two hundred forty-seconds of the population of the 48 States. This grant 
* one twenty-fifth of the membership in the United States Senate dilutes and 
minshes by that fraction the representation in that body of the people of the 


S States. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION VOTING RIGHTS OF THE 48 STATES 


The disproportionate advantage of Alaska and Hawaii would also apply in the 
residential elections. Upon admission these States would have a total of 7 
ectoral votes, an average of 1 electoral vote for each 89.776 inhabitants. The 
152,572,000 people of the 48 States with a total of 531 electoral votes are entitled 
to 1 electoral vote for an average population of 287,300. Thus, the voter in 
Hawaii and Alaska would have an average voting power in the election of a 
United States President 3.2 times greater than the average vote of the voter in 
he 48 States. 

The comparison of the voting of the voters of Hawaii and Alaska (combined) 
with that of the people of the 48 States in presidential elections is contained in 
schedule “B” of the accompanying table. 

Che electoral vote of 2,011,100 (7 electoral x 287,300 average population for 1 
electoral vote) persons will be taken from the 152,572,000 residents of the 48 
States and transferred to the 628,437 residents of Hawaii and Alaska. The 
disfranchisement of the residents of the 48 States applies not only to the exec- 
utive branch but also applies to the judicial branch of our Government because 
the appointing power to the judiciary lies with the President. 

‘he total electoral vote would be temporarily increased to 538 by the 7 elec- 
toral votes of Hawaii and Alaska. After the 1960 census, the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be reapportioned to reduce the temporary membership of 438 
to 435. With the Senate increased to 100 Members, the electoral college would 
be permanently increased to 535 members. 

Although the combined population is only one two-hundred-forty-second of 
the population of the 48 States, Hawaii and Alaska (combined) would enjoy 
one seventy-sixth (or seven five hundred thirty-fifths) of the total voting strength 
of the 48 States in the election of a President. The right of suffrage of the 48 
States in this respect is diminished by that fraction. 
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PHE DILEMMA OF STATI Hoop 


Conere is confronted with the unpleasant alternatives of continuing to 
withhold statehood and Federal representation for the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii or to grant Statehood under terms that would unduly reduce the Fed 

representation of the people of the 48 States. Under present provision of 
Constitution, a difficult choice must be made between the following a] 


ternatives: 


the 


1. By the denial of statehood 


(1) Shall 499,794 citizens of Hawaii and 128.648 citizens of Alaska continue 
to be denied representation in the United States Senate and be limited to rep 
resentation in the United States House of Representatives by a nonvoting dele 
gate? and 

(2) Shall these citizens continue to be denied representation in the executive 
and judicial branches of the Federal Government by the lack of suffrage in the 
election of a President ? 


OR 
B. Bu the arant of statehood 


(1) Shall the citizens of the 48 States be disfranchised to the extent of one 
twenty-fifth of their representation in the United States Senate and shall that 
share of representation (possessed on an average by 6.357.168 citizens of the 48 
States) be transferred to the 628. £37 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? and 

(2) Shall the citizens of the 48 States be disfranchised to the extent of one 
seventy-sixth of their electoral college voting rights in the election of a Pres 
dent and his appointment of the judiciary and shall that share of representa 
tion (possessed on an average by 2,011,100 citizens of the 48 States) be trans 
ferred to the 628,437 citizens of Hawaii and Alaska? 

It is my conviction that neither alternative can wisely and justly solve this 
subverting dilemma. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS IN PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAI AMENDMENTS 


There have been three joint resolutions introduced in the House of Represent 


atives proposing constitutional amendments to deal with the problem of state 
hood 

The first, House Joint Resolution 17, introduced by Representative Coudert 
proposes to empower Congress to determine whether the newly admitted Stat: 
shall have either no representation in the United States Senate, or 1 Senator or 
2 Senators While the intent of this resolution is laudable, the political pres 
sures upon Congress would probably prevent a nonpartisan consideration of this 
determination 

The second, House Joint Resolution 214, introduced by Representative 
Coudert, would provide for the admission of states by the same procedure that 
IS required for an amendment to the United States Constitution. This proposal 
appears to be a procedural and not a Substantive amendment. It would serve 
to erect an insurmountable barrier to Statehood. The proposal has the advan 
tage of placing the final decision of Statehood in the State legislatures which 
represent the people affected more closely than either House of Congress. It 
offers no cure for the weakness of disproportionate representation. 

The third, House Joint Resolution 199, introduced by the writer, proposes 
a limitation upon representation in the United States Senate for newly admitted 
States. It would establish an inflexible standard of representation in the United 
States Senate on a basis proportionate to population. By its provisions, any 
State hereafter admitted, upon attaining a population of one-half of the average 
population represented by each Senator (1950 census: 794,646), would become 
entitled to 1 United States Senator. Upon attaining a population of 114 of the 
average population represented by each Senator (1950 census: 2,383,938), it 
would become entitled to 2 United States Senators. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 199 


It is generally conceded that the plan of equality of Senatorial representation 
by States was adopted primarily for the protection of the States from encroach- 
ment by the Federal Government upon their residuary sovereign powers. I cite 
the following statement made in the Constitutional Convention by Delegate 
Wilson of Pennsylvania: 
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ie leading argument of those who contend for equality of votes among the 
tates is that the States as such being equal, and being represented not as dis- 
ts of individuals, but in their political and corporate capacities, are entitled 
equal suffrage.” 
The provision for the election of Senators by State legislatures was an inte- 
al part of the compromise between the framers of the Constitution by which 
juality of representation in the Senate was granted to the States. The pro 
edings indicate that the convention would not have agreed upon the principle of 
uality in the Senate for States if that right had not been secured by the mode of 
ection, that of choice by State legislatures. 
The 17th amendment to the Constitution, ratified on May 31, 1913, changed the 
ile of selection for Senators and substituted election by popular suffrage in 
ace of election by State legislatures 
rhis change destroyed the rationale for equality of representation for States 
the United States Senate. When elected by State legislatures, Senators were 
arded as ambassadors of their State governments and answerable to the 
tate legislatures 
To refer back to the statement of Delegate Wilson, Senators, today, no longer 


esent States as such in their political and corporate capacities. Instead they, 


perly, represent the electorate as districts of individuals 


rhe Senate, in the terms of power derivations, accountability and representa- 
n, constitutes another House of Representatives. Since the reason for equal 
of Senatorial representation for States no longer exists, there is no com 
ling need for the constitutional provision which would allot equal Senatorial 
resentation to newly admitted States 

Popular suffrage in the election of Senators conforms to and is tenable only 
ith the principle of equality of suffrage for individuals (representation pro- 
ortionate to population). House Joint Resolution 199 is based upon this 

nciple of equality of suffrage for individuals 

Can the Territories justly complain of the rule that would admit them to 
atehood with the representation and the power of suffrage equal to that of 
he average representation and power of suffrage possessed by the people of the 
{tS States? 

It is notable that no State has been admitted to the Union. since the ratifica- 

m of the 17th amendment. Thus, there is no precedent for the admission of 
States under the altered conditions of Senatorial representation. 

rhe immediate admission of Hawaii and Alaska would additionally distort 
our national representation inviting misrule, political weakness and division of 
our people. The centralization of power in the Federal Government, the waning 
f the sovereignty of the States, the socialization of all governmental services 
would be accelerated. 

It is my opinion that the adoption of the constitutional amendment proposed 
n House Joint Resolution 199 is the most equitable means of solving this 
momentous question. 


SENATORIAL REPRESENTATION OF LESS POPULOUS STATES 


Proponents of Hawaiian statehood contend that Hawaii has a larger population 
than a number of States. They state that for this reason it would be unfair to 
limit their representation in the Senate as a condition to statehood. Article V 
of the Constitution provides in part “And that no State, without its consent, 
Shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” This is 1 of 2 exe ptions 
to the unlimited amending power contained in the Constitution. Since Hawaii 
and Alaska are not States, the protection afforded by this provisions to States 
already admitted does not apply. Furthermore, they cannot be deprived of a 
power that they do not possess. The 48 States have a binding compact under 
our Constitution and it is not constitutionally possible, nor is it practicable, to 
rearrange the Senatorial representation of the 48 States. 


STATEHOOD POSSIBILITIES FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO, GI AM, VIRGIN 
ISLANDS, SAMOA 


No one can accurately foretell what lands and peoples may seek statehood in 
future decades. The holdings of the United States, in addition to the trustee- 
ship of the trust islands in the Pacific, are the incorporated Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska, the vague commonwealth status of Puerto Rico, the unincorporated 
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but organized Territories of the Virgin Islands and Guam, and the unincorporated 
and unorganized possession of American Samoa. 

The residents of these Territories all enjoy United States citizenship excepting 
those in Samoa who are classed as “nationals.” 

rhe people of each of these possessions, and the people of the District of Co 
lumbia aspire for statehood. The Virgin Islands seeks a Delegate to the House 
of Representatives. Delegates to both Houses of Congress have been proposed 
for the District of Columbia. 

Kach of these political entities are edging toward statehood. In the coming 
half century, Congress will be called upon to decide their fate without any prin- 
ciple to guide it in relation to representation in the Senate and the electoral 
college. Certainly, the determination should not rest upon the political expe- 
diences that may exist at that time. 

House Joint Resolution 199 would provide Congress with an equitable basis 
for the consideration of statehood and remove the problem of representation 
form the strains of party politics. It would establish a just and inflexible stand- 
ard of equal application to all States hereafter admitted. It would lessen the 
clamor for statehood where it is sought primarily for the political powers in- 
herent in two seats in the United States Senate. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LOSS OF THREE HOUSE SEATS 


The statehood bills would grant 2 seats in the House of Representatives to 
Hawaii and 1 seat to Alaska until the next reapportionment. At the reappor- 
tionment following the 1960 census, the membership (to be temporarily increased 
to 438) will be reduced to the present number of 485 Members (act of 1911). 

The United States Census Bureau reports that the following 10 States show a 
population loss between April 1, 1950 and July 1, 1952: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Iowa, North Dakota, West Virginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. In all probability, these States, after the 1960 reapportionment, 
will bear the loss of the three seats which would be granted to Hawaii and 
Alaska in addition to any other loss of seats they may suffer by reason of 
population apportionment. 


COMMUNISTIC IMPLICATIONS OF STATEHOOD 


The Hawaiian proponents admit extensive Communistic infiltrations in both 
the unionized labor force and in the political party organizations. They claim, 
however, that the presence of communism should not constitute a bar to state- 
hood and that the majority of citizens are loyal in spite of the known com- 
munistic influences. 

The Alaskan proponents state that althought there is no evidence of organized 
communistic activity, statehood would serve to prevent the growth of commun- 
ism in Alaska. 

The House Committee on Un-American activities held hearings in Hawaii 
during 1950-51. Their report reveals that the Democratic Party organization 
was almost completely in the hands of known Communists from the precinct 
clubs to the national convention delegation. 

The labor force in Hawaii is organized in the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (I. L. W. U.) of which Harry Bridges is president. 
The domination of these men by the Communist leaders is best illustrated by 
the strike of January 22, 1953. On that day 24,000 members of this union went 
on strike paralyzing the docks, sugar, and pineapple plantations. They refused 
to load military cargoes for Korea. This strike was not the result of any legiti- 
mate labor demands. It was a protest strike against the conviction of their 
union leader, Jack Hall, and six others for conspiracy in plotting to overthrow 
the United States Government by violence. 

Communism in Hawaii constitutes a distinct and powerful political force. 
At the very best, this force would exercise a potent influence upon any United 
States Senator to be elected. There is a grave possibility that the Communists 
could elect their choice of the United States Senate in the very near future. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD COMMISSION 


The Hawaiian Statehood Commission is the official agency of the Hawaiian 
Territorial government in promoting statehood for Hawaii. It is the most 
affluent of all public relations and lobbying influences in Washington. 
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Since 1947, it has carried on an intensive campaign of publicity and enter- 
nment supported by the public funds of the Territory of Hawaii. The 
ypropriations of the Territorial government to the Hawaiian Statehood Com- 
iission and its expenditures for personal services, supplies, publicity and enter- 
nment are: 


\ppropriations : Expenditures : 


1947___- $200, 000. ol 1947-48 $189, 099. 45 
1949 7 135, 900. 00 | 1949-50 __- . 1389, 199. 50 
1951 _... 146, 701. 00 | 1951-52 ... ...... 141, 664. 86 
1953_— 100, 000. 00 | To June 30, ieitiaitsss *9, 389. 46 


— | 
5) ers 582, 601. 00 | Totak..... ._. 479, 353. 27 
Estimated, 
Without regard to the propriety of these expenditures, it is fair to say that 
nothing has been spent by the States to counteract this publicity or to defend 
hemselves from the adverse effects of statehood. 


VARIOUS ASPECTS OF STATEHOOD 


Almost every conceivable argument has been advanced for and against state- 
ood for Hawaii and Alaska. Most of them are of doubtful relevancy. 

It is stated that the Japanese-Hawaiians were brave soldiers and proved 
their loyalty in World War II and in the Korean war. Their loyalty is con- 
eded but it is impossible to measure their loyalty against that of other Ameri- 
ans. Representation cannot be equitably apportioned on that basis. 

The payment of Federal taxes by Hawaii has been advanced as an argument 
n favor of statehood. Wealth was rejected as a basis for suffrage in our Gov- 
ernment at its inception. 

The proponents say that the denial of statehood would cause an unfavorable 
psychological impact in the oriental countries. It is a strange theory that would 
permit foreign opinion to decide our welfare. 

The opponents of Hawaiian statehood say that statehood should be denied 
because Hawaii is not contiguous to America and that it would mark the be- 
ginning of the building of a world empire. This argument is answered by the 
fact that the United States has had world leadership thrust upon her and no 
other nation can legitimately claim Hawaii. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to the ability of Alaska to support state- 
hood. Experience has proven that almost every local government, no matter 
how poor in resources, has been able to finance their local needs. 

The height of irrelevancy and sophistry was attained by a former governor 
of one of the Territories who advanced as an argument in favor of Hawaiian 
statehood, the delectation of visitors, the sweetness of Hawaiian music and the 
rhythm of its dance. The muscular gyrations of the hula dance certainly seems 
to be far afield from the crux of the statehood problem. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Democratic National Party platform contains a plank favoring imme- 
diate statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. The Republican platform favors 
immediate statehood for Hawaii and statehood for Alaska under an equitable 
enabling act. 

It is commonly stated in political circles that in the event of statehood, Hawaii 
would elect 2 Republican Senators and Alaska would elect 2 Democratic Sena- 
tors. Neither assumption is reliable. In Hawaii, the Republican delegate’s 
plurality in 1948 was 52,000, in 1950 it dropped to 31,000 and in 1952 it was fur- 
ther reduced to 9,000. In Alaska, on the other hand, a Republican Territorial 
legislature was elected in 1952. 

The expressed intent of the present administration is to pass the Hawaiian 
statehood bill and to kill the Alaskan statehood bill. 

If Hawaii is granted statehood without a similar grant of statehood for 
Alaska, the Republican Party is subjecting itself to a charge of politics. It is 
put on notice, that a Democratic Congress would immediately grant statehood 
to Alaska. Thus, any advantage to the Republican Party in the grant of state- 
hood for Hawaii would be nullified by the admission of Alaska to statehood. 
The writer, a member of the Republican Party, submits that this problem is too 
fundamental to be decided by political expediency. 
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GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE REJECTS STATEHOOD 


For the first time in 7 years, the governor’s conference, held in Seattle dur- 
ing August 1953, failed to adopt resolutions favoring statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii Resolutions urging statehood for these 2 Territories were successivels 
passed at the last 6 conferences from 1947 to 1952. 

At the 1953 meeting, a resolution favoring Hawaiian statehood was presented 
This resolution failed to receive a favorable report. No resolution for Alaska 
statehood was introduced. The failure to approve statehood resolutions has 
political significance. Perhaps the governors perceived the difficulties in just 
fying statehood with its attendant loss of representation to the people of their 
respective States 












STATUS OF STATEHOOD BILLS 





The Hawaiian statehood bill was passed by the House and sent to the Senate 
during the first session of this Congress on March 10, 1953. In the Senate the 
Interior Committee added the Alaskan bill to the Hawaiian statehood bill for 
joint consideration 

Senator Hugh Butler, Chairman of the Senate Interior Committee, has stated 
that he favors severing the hearings and limiting action to a favorable report 
of the Hawaiian bill alone. 

The Alaskan statehood bill was favorably reported by the Interior Com- 
mittee of the House. It is now with the Rules Committee awaiting considera- 
tion by the House. Under the circumstances, the prospects for passage of the 
Alaskan bill appear to be very dim. It is expected that the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill will be the second major measure to be considered by the Senate dur- 
ing the second session of this Congress which convenes on January 6, 1954. 


















CONCLUSION 





I trust that the foregoing facts and statements will support these conclusions : 
1. The crux of the objections to statehood lies in the disfranchisement of the 
people of the 48 States. 

2. There is no insurmountable barrier to statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
3. House Joint Resolution 17, House Joint Resolution 199, and House Joint 
Resolution 214 each attempt to solve the problem of disparity of representation 
by constitutional amendment. House Joint Resolution 199, proposing repre- 
sentation for States hereafter admitted in proportion to population, is just and 
equitable to both the Territories seeking admission and to the people of the 48 
States 

t. Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska should be deferred pending consideration 
of an appropriate constitutional amendment. 














SUGGESTED ACTION 




















The early scheduling of Hawaiian statehood on the United States Senate 
Calendar necessitates urgent action. Your consideration is earnestly invited for 
the following courses: 






(a) Communications to your United States Senators and members of the 
Hiouse advising them of your views. 

(>) The introduction of resolutions in your State legislature memorializing 
Congress in opposition to immediate Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood. 

(c) Introduction of resolutions in support for either House Joint Resolution 
17, House Joint Resolution 199, or House Joint Resolution 214. 

(@) In States where the legislatures do not meet, announcement to news- 
papers of your views and intent to introduce a resolution at the next session of 
the legislature. 

(e) Such publicity and other steps as will best protect the interests of your 
constituency and your State. 










JoHN R. PILLi0N, 
JANUARY 4, 1954. Vember, United States House of Representatives. 
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bles comparing the prospective voting power of the average Hawaiian-Alaskan 
yter in the election of United States Senators and a United Sta s Pre lent 
vith the voting power of the voters of the 48 states. 


[METHOD OF COMPUTATION] 


edule 3: Population of Hawaii and Alaska (combined s 


Senator for 157,000 residents Population of Alabama is I ! r 
37,500 residents 1,537,500 divided by 157.000 equals 9.8 representing the average 
‘ting rights of the residents of Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 1 vote for voter in 
\labama in the election of the United States Senate 
ule B: Presidential electors for Hawaii and Alaska (combined) will be 7 or 1 for each 
89,700 residents Presidential electors for Alabama is 11 or 1 for each 27 ) residents 
278,000 divided by 89,700 equals 3.1 representing the averag t 
f Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 1 vote for the voter of 
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[From Buffalo Courier-Express, January 5, 1954] 





ADMISSION TO STATEHOOD CALLS FOR PRINCIPLES OF FAIRNESS 








Statehood for Hawaii is opposed by Representative John R. Pillion, Lacka 
wanna Republican, on the ground that admission of the Territory on the usua 
two-Senator basis would “improperly dilute” the power of the 48 muain-land 
States. But he proposes granting Hawaii statehood under a constitutional 
amendment providing senatorial representation only on a proportionate basis 
This means that Hawaii would be allowed 2 senators only when its population 
reached 1% times the average population for each of the present 48 States. 

Naturally, this proposition runs counter to the ideas of proponents of Hawaiian 
statehood and brought the retort from a Hawaiian visitor to Buffalo that the 
Pillion idea strikes against the very structure upon which our Government is 
founded 

Arthur D. Woolaway, a Hawaiian businessman and member of the Hawaiian 
Statehood Commission, assailed the “tyranny of taxation without representa 
tion’ and pointed out that “never since the establishment of this Nation has the 
notion to dilute Senate representation been advanced.” He added that the popu 
lation of Hawaii already is larger than that of four States of the Union 
Nevada, Wyoming, Delaware, and Vermont 

The weight of the argument seems to rest with Mr. Woolaway in this matter 
We see no reason to upset the intentions of the Founding Fathers by trying 
to apply special standards to Hawaii as against those enjoyed by all the present 
States of the Union. If Hawaii is to be admitted, it ought to be with all the 
privileges and rights of statehood as they now exist. As we see it, the question 
is not one of admitting Hawaii conditionally but of admitting her fully on the 





















basis of fitness or not at all And we still maintain that the same standards for 
admission to statehood should be applied as to Alaska. If both are deemed 
worthy of statehood, both should get it, regardless of the fact that Hawaii is 





listed as Republican and Alaska as Democratic. The situation calls for prin- 
ciples of fairness rather than political considerations. 







The CuatrmMan. Now, Governor, if you will continue. 


STATEMENT OF HON. INGRAM M. STAINBACK, FORMERLY 
GOVERNOR OF HAWAII—Continued 


Governor Starnpack. I believe I was discussing the political actions 
of the ILWU, or the Communists representing the ILWU. 

Senator Cornon. Governor, as I recall it, you just finished reading 
Mr. Krug’s letter—no, you had read an article in the nature of a col- 
umn. Can you tell us something about the author of that article? 

Governor Srarnpack. Well, he is quite an authority on labor. He 
is a labor representative. He works in New York, and he works for 
various papers. He has a syndicated article that is published in a 
great many newspapers. I think this particular copy I had was sent 
to me from the Mirror, the New York Daily Mirror, but I believe I 
also saw it in the Honolulu Advertiser. 

Senator Corpon. The author is not indigenous to Hawaii, and he 
does not have his articles written and printed there alone. 

Governor Starnpack. He was writing from Washington. 

Senator Corpon. And the Mirror was a New York publication? 

Governor Srarnspack. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. I wanted to get that identified. 

Governor Sratnpack. I think it appeared in a great many papers. 

Senator Kucuet. I do not want to interrupt the order of the pro- 
cedure, but I was in the middle of a question when we concluded yes- 
terday. I donot want to belabor the point, but may I have an oppor- 
tunity to ask just one or two more questions ? 

Senator Lona. I would certainly hope that Senator Kuchel will 
ask as many of the questions as he had in mind because I believe I 
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nterrupted him at that time to suggest that we recess. Personally, 
| would very much not like to cut him off. 

Senator Kucuet. The only thing I wanted to make clear, Mr. 
Chairman, was that yesterday the record indicated that the witness in 

inswer to ; question by the Senator from Florida indicated that the 
[LWU had—I think I can quote it—“an economic stranglehold on the 
economy of ‘the Territory.” 

Now, I imagine that question was asked and answered as a factor to 
be taken into consideration in the statehood for Hawaii question. I 
thereafter asked whether or not there was any indication of a strangu- 
lation by that union on the territorial government. I think the answer 
was that there was no hold on the territorial government, either under 
Governor Stainback or presently. 

Then I asked the question whether or not the act of the legislature 
it the request of the Governor with respect to this strike situation 

ould not be used as an indication that there was no complete economic 
-trangulation by the union. The answer was “No.” 

I wanted to have the Governor explain that. I take it that the 
breaking of the strike by law could not be used as evidence oi the 
economic strangulation powers of the union. I wondered whether we 
could not honestly infer that that was some indication that there was 
not a complete stranglehold economically by the union. 

Governor Srarnspack. It is a little difficult to answer “Yes” or 
“No.” I might explain that I do not reflect on elective oflicers, but 
elective officers are much more subject to pressure groups than ap- 
pointive officers. For instance, take this example—— 

Senator Kucuet. I will agree with that, but is not the fact that the 
legislature acted in consonance with your own recommendation an 
indication of a free choice? 

Governor Srarnsack. We faced a situation there that was ab- 
solutely the destruction of the community. There was a situation that 
could not have been more serious, and certainly if the legislature did 
not have courage enough to act under those circumstances, it would 
be a scandalous situation. 

Senator Kucuen. Could we say, then, that that act of the legis- 
lature and yours as Governor, at least at that point, indicated that 
there was not a complete stranglehold ? 

Governor Starnpack. I would not say complete political control. 
I compared it to the old Anti-Saloon League that you are too young 
to remember, and I noticed Senator Long laughing. I do not think 
either one of you can qualify under the term as “old men.” That or- 
ganization was all-powerful—at least throughout the South, or at 
least in my State. While possibly they could not elect anybody they 
wanted, they could practically veto the election of anybody they 
wanted. The ILWU has almost reached that position. 

Now, for example, to show you the difference between elective 
officials and appointed officials, we had a so-called gridiron dinner 
here about a year ago; an imitation of the Washington affair by the 
newspaper people of Honolulu. That was after Mr. Hall was in- 
dicted, and he was one of the honored guests. Now, Governor King 

very courageously refused to attend the dinner, but you did not see 
many of the other politicians who were invited to attend refuse. I 
cannot give a better illustration of the fact that when a man owes 
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his position to appointive powers he is probably a little more free from 
pressure groups. And I do not say he is more conscientious. 

Senator Lone. To complete the picture of that situation, however, 
was that case on appeal with Hall contending he was not guilty ? 

Governor Srarnpack. No; it had not been tried. He had been in 
dicted when this dinner was held. Now it is on appeal. 

Senator Lone. At that time he had been indicated, but he was 
pleading not guilty? 

Governor STarnBack. Oh, yes; he pleaded not guilty. I might say 
that the presumption of innoc ence continued, but I doubt if there i is any 
organization on the mainland that would have entertained a man 
under indictment for what amounts to treason. 

Senator Lona. If you had been a trial judge, you would still pre 
sume him to be innocent until he was proven guilty 

Governor Srarnpack. I would not have attended as a guest at a 
celebration honoring Mr. Jack Hall. 

Senator Lone. Was it a celebration honoring Jack Hall ¢ 

Governor STaAInBack. He was one of the honored guests. It was 
suppo = to be like your gridiron dinner, to take all of the prominent 
peop leu 

Senator Smatuers. It would be like the Gridiron Club having 
Harry Bridges as a guest here, because he has appealed his conviction, 
has he not ¢ 

Governor SrarnsBack. Exactly. 

Senator Long. There is no appeal in this instance. A man was 
under indictment, and he had not been convicted. 

Senator Kucnet. On the single point of your statement, Governor, 
in answer to the question, is it your testimony now that the ILWU 
did not have a complete economic strangle hold on the economy of the 
island ? 

Governor STarinsack. Now you are going back to economy and I was 
speaking of the political hold. I think they still control the three 
unions that control the economic life of the Territory. 

Senator Kucnen. Although in at least one instance, the government 
of Hawaii acted in the way they did? 

Governor Starnpack. We made it a public utility. I do not know 
that you could make raising sugar cane a public utility; I do not know 
whether it would be desirable. 

Senator Kucuex. In that one instance you were able to break that 
hold? 

Governor STarnBack. Here is a little echo of my action in this case 
that might interest you: When I went up to San Francisco to talk 
to the junior chamber of commerce soon after that, I was greeted by 
Mr. Bridges’ reception committee and a parade was had in my honor 
and placards and dodgers like this were circulated [indicating]. 

Senator Corpon. That was in San Francisco ? 

Governor STAINBACK. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smaruers. To complete the picture, how long had the 
strike been going on at the time you read your message, and what was 
the economic condition of the people ? 

Governor Srarnpack. The strike had gone on from May 31, the last 
day of the legislature, which was the last of May. 

Senator Smarurrs. How many days had it been in effect ? 
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Governor Srarnpack. June, July, August, and September—and I 

nk this was October—about 4 months. 

Senator SMaTuers. Is it not a fact that during that time no ships 

d no trade had been going on and that the island was in bad shape? 

Governor STaInBACK. Nothing was shipped out. We got assistance 

rom the Navy in surplus cargo. We were bringing in the absolute 

ecessities of life. We had a food setup which I had set up without 
ny particular authority of law, and the committee did pretty good 
ork. We were not actually starving or anything of that sort. There 
ere some ships that came in there from the gulf ports that we worked. 
[hat was after I took over, the docks I think. I think possib ly there 

iay have been one or two ships worked in there before that. It was a 
ase, aS I say, where you were cutting the juglar vein of the economic 

fe of the territory. 

Senator Kucuet. Was the legislature in session ? 

Governor STAInBACK. I called a special session. 

Senator Kucuet. Prior to that—— 

Governor STarnpack. They were in session up to—I think it was 
May 31 or somewhere in there. ‘The day the legislature adjourned, 

ey called the strike. They had been negotiating for weeks aad 

eeks. They had a regular Korean thing, the Red type of negotia- 
tions that extended over days and days. We had had a Federal con- 
iator down there and I had tried to intervene. I had them in my 
Mr. Bridges sat up in my office with his feet cocked on my 

esk and we talked things over. 

Senator Corpon. What was the strike about ¢ 

Governor STarnpack. Wages. They had an agreement. 

Senator Corpon. Labor wanted more money and the employer did 
not want to pay them more money 4 

Governor STarnsack. That is right. 

Senator Corpon. You do not object to that sort of thing, do you? 

Governor STarnpack. Oh, no, I do not object to it, but I do not like 
for them to kill the Territory in the process. 

Senator Corpon. Assuming those in charge of the union had been, 
vithout question, patriotic American people who believed that they 
had an obligation to the members of their union to try to get them bet 
ter working conditions or more money, would you feel, then, that 
there was anything unusual or particularly to be criticized in a strike 
being called for that purpose ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. No, except that I pointed out in my state 
ment yesterday, where a strike threatens the economic existence and 

ealth of a community, we have a right to intervene in the interests of 

he public. Now, there are a number of States that have statutes com 
vetiab arbitration. States like Virginia have a statute where the 
government may take over the operation of such public utilities. A 

publie utility is different from the ordinary business setup where you 
ire supposed to negotiate and settle your strike, and if not, then you 
vo ona strike and nobody can say anything. That is our Ameri 
system of free enterprise and the right to represent yourself. 

But like this jugular vein, as I compared it to, the transportation 
system, the very lifeblood of the Territory, we cannot let that dispute 
between labor and capital kill the whole community. 

Senator Kucner. You were successful in breaking that situation / 
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Governor Srarnpack. Well, I took over the docks and operate: 
them with governmental employees. 

Senator Smatruers. Did you not testify that after you had ap 
pointed this fact-finding commission on the wages a union repre 
sentative said that no matter what your commission recommended, 
they were not going to accept it ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. That was brought to my attention, and Mr. 
Goldblatt was supposed to have made that remark. 

Senator Corpon. By both parties to the dispute or one! 

Governor Srarnpack. Mr. Goldblatt, the representative of the union 
there, and it looked as if they were determined to strike. They did 
accept the final wage that the board recommended. After 6 months 
out, they accepted the figure that this board had recommended. 

Senator Corvon. Was it a higher figure than they were being paid ? 

Governor STainBAck. It was 15 cents or 14 cents higher, which this 
fact-finding commission which I appointed had recommended. The 
employers agreed to accept it reluctantly, but they did agree to 
accept it. 

Senator Corpon. They wanted more, but when they found an 
aroused populace which acted through their regularly elected repre 
sentatives under the direction of their Governor, then they realized 
that there was a force greater than their force and they acknowledged 
that by their acceptance. Is that not about what we have? Would 
you say it was anything else ? 

Governor Srarnspack. They went back to work. What their rea 
soning was, I will not attempt to say. 

Senator Lone. I can understand the damage that a strike does to 
the island economy, but if you assume that there was no Communist 
influence at all in that union, those men still had the right to strike, 
did they not? 

Governor Starnpack. There is no question about that, and we had 
a right to take the action we took. 

Senator Lone. That is correct, but when you were compelled to take 
the action that you did take to open up those docks, that had the effect 
of breaking that strike, did it not ? 

Governor Srarnpack. It did. So does compulsory arbitration, as 
I said. I think there are 15 States where it is in effect, when the health 
of the community is involved. There are 15 States that had legislation 
along that line. In other words, if your hospitals go without lights 
to operate—and a few other things like that—the public necessity com 
pels you to take over and continue the operation of that utility regard 
less of labor or capital or anybody else. 

Senator Lone. The point I had in mind, Governor, is that I think 
you did the right thing in opening up the docks. I would criticize that 
union severely if there were any C ommunist influence in it, and I think 
laboring men should not join a union where there is a substantial 
Communist influence in it. However, as far as the strike itself was 
concerned, I believe that all of us recognize the right of laboring men 
to bargain collectively and to use the strike as one of their few weapons. 
It is certainly their most effective weapon in obtaining better working 
conditions. 

Governor Starnpack. I do not think any of us question ths 

Senator Lone. In this particular case, I believe this str ie on wages 
had something to do with the differential between the west coast ports 
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d the island ports, did it not ? Can you recall what the details of that 
lispute were at the time those men went on strike ? 

Governor SraINBAcCK. I do not recall the details, but I believe there 
vas a difference in wages between the west coast and the Hawaiian 

rts. 

Senator Lone. Can you recall whether the west coast workers were 

etting more ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. The west. coast workers were getting more. 

Senator Lona. Actually, the west coast w« rkers, in the same union, 

ere getting more than the Hawaiian workers, if I recall what the 
tacts were. 

Governor STAINBACK. I think that is correct. 

Senator Lone. Although the cost of living in Hawaii is higher than 
he west coast and all Government workers are paid more in Hawai 

in the Vy are on the west coast, is that not correct ? 

Governor STainpack. Government workers are paid more, but I 

not sure that the cost of living is more. You have certain costs 
back here that we do not have, but I am not here to dispute that. 

Senator Longe. Apparently the United States Government recog- 

es 1t. 

Governor Srarnpack. They pay more, not only for Hawaii but for 
ull regions outside the continental United States. 

Senator Lone. Here were the Hawaiian dockworkers receiving less 
than the dockworkers on the mainland, even though the United States 
(rovernment officially took the attitude that the cost of living was 
cher in Hawaii and therefore a higher wage differential should be 
paid. Instead, the workers were getting less. So I believe that you 

readily see that and acree that a very responsible labor leader 
might well feel that he owed it to his workers to call them out on 
strike. 

Governor Srarnpack. I am not questioning that. The only thing I 
questio} ed was the survival of the Territory. 

Senator Lone. I agree with you, Governor, that the docks should 
have been opened up, and I criticize the union for any Communist 
influence in it; but I do not believe that you can necessarily criticize 
that union for calling a strike under those conditions. 

Senator Smatruers. May I ask a question right there. 

Governor, you recall that when Jack Hall and the seven were con- 
victed and you recall that right after that a strike was held. 

Governor STaiInbpack. There were several strikes. 

Senator Smatrners. And it was not over wages and it was not over 
hours and it was not over working conditions. What was it over ¢ 

Governor STAINBACK. Over the “framing” of Jack Hall. That is 
the term they used; that he was framed. I believe they said he was 
not guilty of any offense. There were some slowdowns and some 
strikes at different plantations, but not all at once. My recollection is 
that that happened too when Bridges was convicted. I am not sure. 
We had some slowdowns or strikes or something of that sort when he 
was convicted in San Francisco some years ago. 

Senator Kucuen. In your opinion, should those slowdown strikes 
have been used as an argument against this bill before us, Governor ? 

Governor STAINBACK. Well, it just shows their attitude. an attack 
on the integrity of the courts. 
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Senator Kucuer. What is that? 
Governor Srarnsack. It simply shows they attack the integrity of 

the courts and the enforcement of our laws where they went out and 

made speeches that Mr. Hall was framed as a part of a plot of Mr. 

Truman. 

Senator Kucuen. Are those strikes illegal ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. | do not know of any strike as illegal if a 
man wants to stop work and strike. 

Senator Kucuet. Do you suggest that those 
should be used as an argument against statehood ¢ 

Governor STAINBACK. l ce ‘rtainly do. When people voon a strike 

and attack the integrity of your courts, it is not so much a strike but 
the attitude. Here is another attitude: We were having a habeas 
corpus case, a murder case. Mrs. Wilder was slain there several years 
ago, raped and slain by two Hawaiian boys. They were convicted 
of murder and the case was sustained in the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Just before the y were slated to be executed, I think Gover 
nor Long issued a stay and they then got out a writ of habeas corpus 
on the grounds that they were deprived of due process of law; that 
the influence of the newspapers there that had published this, that 
and the other had so inflamed the populace that they did not get a 
fair trial. They came up for habeas corpus, and as I said there— 
there was circulated right down in the Judiciary Building this 
pamphlet issued in the Massey case saying the conviction was due 
purely to race prejudice. That was being circulated in the courts of 
the Territory down there until we stopped it, but then they still cir 
culated it outside. 


slowdown strikes 


do not know whether you have ever seen the old pamphlet they 
got out in the Massey case showing that this was purely a matter of 
race prejudice, that these people were 
pamphlet. 
Senator Kucue.. Were those people in contempt of court, in your 
opinion, in circulating those ? 
Governor Strainpack. The lawyers said they had 
with 1 


convicted. They say that in 


nothing to do 
It seems to me that when you get into a court building—it 


was not actually in the courtroom, but in the building, and that was 
stopped. 

Senator Kucner. I agree with you that that was reprehensible 
conduct but I compare it immediately with what I saw with my own 
eyes down in front of the White House when the Rosenbergs were 
about to be executed. Again I wonder whether you suggest that cir- 
culation of that pamphlet in the courts of the ‘Territory should be 
used as another argument against Hawaiian statehood. 

Governor STarnBack. I think it shows the extent to which the Com- 
munist people down there attempt to raise race prejudice and attempt 
to bring into disre pute the courts of the Territory. The lawyer actu- 
ally goes out and says “You cannot hope for justice before this judge.” 
And that wasa F eder al judge. 

lhe whole conduct was brought in to bring into contempt the courts 
and administration of justice. It is like Mr. Jack Hall’s pamphlet 


which I referred to yesterday, when I removed him from police com 


I think the whole thing is part of an attempt to disc myn 
the cou rts of the Territory. 


tegrity of f the courts, 


miissroner. 


If you do not have respect for the i 
you cannot hi ave a democratic government. 
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Senator Lone. Now and then, you know, some of our anti-Commu- 
ist attorneys slip up and show disrespect for the courts. I remember 
that when the tidelands decision came down one of the Los Angeles 
ttorneys compared the Supreme Court of the United States to the 
Peoples Court of Russia. 

Governor Srarnpack. I have no objection to the criticism of the 

ulges. I have been a judge, and I have been on the other side and 

e losing side. Judges are rightly subjected to any fair criticism 
However, I do not like to attempt to bring the whole judicial system 

to disrepute. 

Senator Corpon. You cannot have a judicial system without a 
judge. 

Governor StarnBack. Personal criticism is one thing and the eriti- 

sm of the whole system is another thing. I think I can say that for 

foolish decision by a jury, I can point to 3 by judges. 

Senator Corpon. Can we go forward? I, for one, suggest that the 

icture that Governor Stainback is presenting here is unquestionably 
accurate picture. The activities of those Communists who are in 
lawaii and some of whom have held—and I assume yet hold—posi 
tions of importance with certain groups are exactly in the pattern of 
tive communistic propaganda wherever we find it around the world. 
| do not want anything that I may say one way or another to put me 
on record as favoring it, because so far as I am concerned, in my 
opinion it verges on treason. But it exists there as it exists every- 
nere. 

The CHarrMan. Well, the Chair will say that we are anxious to 
proceed with the testimony from Governor Stainback. I think that 

ie members will hold their questions, perhaps, until he finishes. I] 
do not think he has a great deal more. Then I certainly want each 

iember to have his opportunity to ask questions. 

Giovernor STAINBACK. I will illustrate that there is not one thing 

hundreds of things that came up in the last year or so showing 

the great political power of the ILWU. For instance, they dedicated 

ieir building some time ago—and I do not know how long ago—and 

. great many members of the legislature went out there and partici- 
pated in this Communist-controlled dedication. 

Now, you might say that was simply a labor union. Naturally, 
favor labor unions. I think I was the first governor that ever we 

ivorably of unions, and I was called a Bolshevik for doing it. I am 
called both a strikebreaker and a Bolshevik by the other side. 

The CIO expelled this union because of its rank communism. I do 
not believe the people of the Territory should bow down to these lead- 
ers as they have been doing, from the standpoint of polities and busi- 

ess. I have had any number of people come to me, before I started 
to Washington, very anxious for me to “bell the cat” while they will 
ot open their mouths. a shows you the abject fear, both business 
ind political. Here is a Territorial senator who goes on Mr. Jack 
Hall’s bond so he can come to the States after his conviction. Hecame 
o the States to attend to the business of the LLWU, this Communist 
organization. I do not believe you can find that in any State in the 
Union. 

Senator Kucner. We used to have a few “fuzzy-wuzzies” in Cali 
fornia. 
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Governor STarnpacK. Ham-and-eggers, you mean. I do not like 
to reiterate this but, as I say, you take this p: amphlet here. This was 
circulated against me in California, and that is all right; they are try- 
ing to remove me. A lot of people wanted to remove me besides the 
Communists. Probably they are right, but the extent to which this 
goes in enforcing their political power and the fear with which most 
of the politicians and many of the businessmen have is to my mind not 
a healthful situation at all. It is not healthful for a State to be unde1 
a situation of that sort. I think it is filled with menace, and I think 
it is a matter that you have to give very serious consideration to. 

Once you have given statehood, it cannot be undone. It is like 
death, it is so very final. You can eee the Territorial setup any 
time you want. You can give us another status, a commonwealth, 
which certainly would give us most of the things we crave for and 
would not give us taxation without representation. It would give us 
practically all of the powers that any State has, and we would not 

say there is an absentee government. A forceful argument can be 
made for an immediate commonwealth. 

Now I believe that Hawaii should have statehood. I think the 
arguments I have made previously for that cannot be answered. 
They are not simply my arguments. I do not think you can govern 
any people by an absentee government as an ultimate proposition. 
But I do believe that we have got to give careful consideration to the 
fact that the proposition now is whether the immense political control] 
this body has out there, the fearful possibilities—you have got to 
consider that very, very seriously. 

I do not pretend to pass judgmer it. I am trying to give you the 
facts as I see them. I am trying to leave to you the impression that 
I am trying to be fair. I am not a politician running for office. I 
talked to one not long ago, and we talked about statehood. 1 do not 
want to mention his name. He has been elected time and time again. 
He is a very high-minded man. He said, “Well, maybe we should 
not have statehood right away, but I believe we should ultimately 
have it.” I said, “I agree with you; there is no question about it. 
It is jus st a question of whether the timing is right in view of the 
situation there, the situation that now exists.” 

Senator Corpon. I do not believe there is any member of the com- 
mittee, and most of them are here—but as far as I am concerned, there 
is not the faintest thought that you are here in any other way than as 

. patriotic American citizen doing what you think you ought to do, 
ned I want you to know that. I talked with you in 1948 at length. 
[ talked with you from time to time since. There is not any question 
of lack of good faith in the picture. It is your view, what you believe, 
and I know that. 

Governor Srarnpack. I do not quarrel with any dissenting opinions. 

Senator Corpvon. Nor do I. 

Senator Warkrins. May I ask a question. I wanted to wait until 
you got through, but you bring up these interesting points and I am 
afraid that we will forget them. We lose the spirit of the matter. 

The thing that has bothered me in connection with your testimony 
is the fact that apparently you appointed some four Communists to 


office while you were there. Do you think any more of them would get 
in if we had a State out there ? 
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Governor Srarnpack. There is a list, Senator—I think that you are 
little unfair there. I appointed Mr. Jack Hall, as I pointed out. 
Senator Warkins. You appointed some others, too, did you not? 
Governor STAINBACK. I do not think so. 

Senator Watkins. What about thisman Mr. Berman? Was he not 
ippeinted, also? 

Governor STAINBACK. He was not known as a Communist then. I 

ink someone has said that since, but at the time I appointed him he 

sa lawyer practicing in the courts. 

Senator Watkins. I did not say you ap pointed them because they 
ere Communists, but they turned out to be Communists. Will the 
eople make any more mistakes than you made? You were fooled 
rv these fellows. 

‘Governor Strarnpack. Probably very few people would make as 
uny mistakes as I made. I have made a lot of mistakes, and I will 

probably make a lot more even in my decisions. 

~ Senator Watkins. What I meant, of course, was the danger that 

vou are talking about, of having the Communists take over the State 
overnment if we should have a State. 

Governor STarnpack. I am talking about the influence upon elec- 
tive officials; their power to control. I do not think anybody claims 
hat any Communist controlled me. 

Senator Warkins. Would they control people who were elected any 
nore than they controlled you 4 

Governor Starnpack. As I gave the example of the old Anti-Saloon 
League, the power of a strong body, even though it may not be an 
ibsolute mi: jority, is a dangerous situation to my mind when we see 
what public officials and what private businessmen are doing out 

iere in the way of yielding to these people. They are dealing with 
Mr. Hall today, and he is running the union. P robably he will cause 

strike in the sugar industry. They have been negotiating since last 

igust ; it is another Korean situation there. But they have not been 
very busy since then, and the busy season starts next month. It is 
very like ly that they will call a sugar strike and complete the ruination 
of the sugar industry. 

Senator Warktns. We have things like that happen over here on 
the continent. We have strikes called that would ruin the country 
if we did not do something about them. 

Senator Dantret. Do we have any labor unions controlled by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party ? 

Senator W ATKINS. We did up until a few years ago, and they were 
sitting in the driver’s seat in some of the unions. 

Senator Danten. Iam talking about right now. 

Senator Warkrns. Yes, the International Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Union out in my State and throughout the United States has been 
under the domination of the Communists. 

Senator Smatiers. It does not control what amounts to 80 percent 
of the laboring force of a particular area like the ILWU does. 

Senator WATKINS. They did control, at one time, all of the laboring 
force in the mines of the United States. 

Senator Smaruers. You are talking about “at one time” and we are 
talking about today. 

Senator Warxins. I am talking about a year ago. I think they 
are still sitting in the driver’s seat in that particular union. They 
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have had to start a rival union, and the other unions have had to go 
into theirs, into that field. 

The Cuatrman. I think that we had better have the governor give 
us his testimony. Wecan doour arguing later on. 

Senator Smatrurrs. Right there, regarding the fear of Hawaiian 
businessmen toward the union, I would like to ask him if he is not 
familiar with the paper, the Honolulu Record, which is the paper of 
the Communist Party. 

Governor StarnsBack. I know of it. I am not a subscriber to it. I 
have seen some of the articles. In fact, there was a letter addressed 
to me in it, by Mr. Bassett, who was then writing for it, praising the 
Communists and telling us what good people they were. 

Senator Smaruers. I would like to refresh his memory to the ex- 
tent to say that here is a copy of an issue dated Thursday, August 7, 
1952, of the Honolulu Record, the Communist paper, where more 
than 500 business firms in the city of Honolulu have offered congrat- 
ulations to this particular organization, the LLWU and this paper, 
which would seem to indicate there is some basis for the fear of the 
economic control which that union has over the business world in the 
‘Territory. 

The CHatrMan. I suspect that that is a paid ad that is solicited 
by a paid employee of the paper, and it would be easier to sign up 
than it would be not to sign up. 

Senator SMaruers. I do not doubt that for a moment, but it is pres- 
sure nonetheless, and it is economic pressure. 

Governor Srarnpack. I think I had a clipping from the Honolulu 
Record, 1 am not sure. Merely as an example of the power of this 
labor organization, they had a meeting to protest the railroading of 
Jack Hall, and the mayor of the city sent the band to play there 
and sent his greetings. He did not attend because he was in the 
hospital, as he had been most of the last year or so, but he extended 
his greetings and congratulations. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bassett represents the mayor? 

Governor Srarnpack. Mr. Bassett represents the mayor, and he 
was the man who wrote that letter to me praising the Communists 
of Carmel, what fine people they were. That is when I started the 
fight against Communists in 1947. No, I think it was 1948. 

Senator Smarners. Mr. Justice, right at that point, that is when 
you say you started fighting communism; and you appointed a sub- 
versive activities committee at that time; did you not? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes, sir. That is, the legislature passed 
the act at my request. I have forgotten who the members were, we 
had so many appointments out there. I remember Mr. Silva was 
the chairman. He is now attorney general of the Territory. 

Senator Smaruers. Did you see a copy of the report which they 
filed ? 

Governor Srarnpack. The 1953 report. I think they made one in 
1951. The 1953 report I had. 

Senator SmAruers. Here is the report, we already have it as a part 
of the record. Mr. Silva is the attorney general. Are you familiar 
with the conclusion which they wrote about the ILWU ? 

Governor Srarnpacn. Yes. I do not think that I can quote it, but 
in substance I think they concluded that this was a Communist or- 
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ranization, following the Communist pattern, and I think that was 
he substance of it. 

Senator Smatruers. May I read this: It says—and this is the anti- 
subversive committee of the Territory which says this about the 
[LWU after hearings for over 3 years: 


In spite of the strong evidence of Communist control brought to light by the 
Smith Act trial and the hearings and the public statements, the ILWU Com- 
munist leadership continues to exert control over the labor element of the Terri- 
tory in the field of shipping and sugar, and pineapple industries as well. There 

no doubt that if this control were exercised contrary to the best interests 

f this country, it could not only bring about economic chaos. 
and I call that to the attention of the Senator from California. 

This is the report of the un-American activities committee of the 
Territory, headed up by Mr. Silva, who is the attorney general. He 
testified here in favor of statehood. He says: 


There is no doubt it could not only bring about economic chaos but could ad- 
versely affect the war potential and the national security of the United States 

He is talking about the ILWU 

The CHarrman,. Senator, I think that he refers to the leadership 
and not to the membership. 

Senator SMAtTHeRs. He says further: 

It will endanger the national security of the United States in the event of 
war between this country and the Soviet Union. This commission wishes to 
emphasize that its conclusions are based on its study of the policies and activities 


of the ILWU insofar as these have been determined and guided by its present 
leaders 


rhe commission does not mean to imply that a substantial percentage of 
ndividual members of the ILWU are members of the Communist Party or that 
[LWU members consciously or deliberately support the Communist cause. On 
the contrary, the vast majority of ee members are loyal American citizens. 

fhe commission is compelled, however, to call attention to the fact that many 
[LWU members have been deceived by the ‘subtle propaganda devices and manen- 
vers which the Communists among the ILWU leaders have employed for the 
purpose of maintaining their control of the union while at the same time pre- 
tending II.WU policies and activities have been determined in a democratic 
manner rather than imposed by the strongly entrenched Communist leadership. 

Che CHarrMan. I do not doubt in the least that the statement is 
true. However, it is a statement of opinion. I think ng work of 
their own territorial commission is to the credit of the people of 
Hawaii rather than to the discredit. 

Senator SmarHers. What they are saying is that they can control 
the economie life and bring about economic chaos in the island and 
that they can also adversely affect the war potential and the national 
security of the United States; that is, if the leadership is Communist. 

The Cuatrman, I personally think the situation is largely the result 
of the lack of proper cooperation from the Federal Government in 
the operation of the T aft-Hartley Act. As a result of my trip to 
Hawaii in 1952, I introduced remedial legislation, S. 225, which is 
before the Labor Committee now. The ranking member of the Labor 
Committee is here. 

I am going to ask that this short bill of mine which would put the 
control of transportation where it ought to be, in the hands of a Fed- 
eral agency, rather than left loose really in control of Communist 
leadership of the unions of Hawaii. I think if we did what we should 
do and did our duty here, the situation would be almost completely 
cleared up. 
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(The bill referred to appears at p. 25): 
Senator Smaruers. I think the point that the Justice is trying t 
make is that we who are not answerable to the voters of the Territory, 
that we have a chance of saving the Territory. If we put it in the 
hands of the people who run for office and who have to be subjected 
to the influences of the ILWU, there is no telling what will happen 
Governor STAINBACK. Senator Watkins, here is a list of Commu 
nists that have been employed in the Territory in various capacities, 
if you are interested in that. 

Senator Warkrns. Were they all appointed by you? 

Governor Srarnpack. No. Here is one of them in the Territorial 
treasurer’s office, I think employed by the University of Hawaii 
There is one in the department of public instruction; another in the 
department of labor; and another in industrial relations. Here is 
the department of institution and a supervisor of the city and county 
of Honolulu. 

Senator Warkins. They are, all of the men were under the control 
of the fvovernor. I understand the governor is responsible for the 
people who do hire these people. 

Governor STAINBACK. Some of them, to some extent. 

Senator Warxtns. To a large extent, is that not true, and not to 
some extent ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. Let us read them. Starting with the depart 
ment of public welfare, secretary to a Territorial senator, and here 
is one of the department of institutions. They have a free hand and 
the governor never selects the appointees of an institution. 

Senator Watkins. You select the board that does make the ap- 
pointments? 

Governor Sratmnsack. That is right; but not a supervisor of the 
county and city of Honolulu. 

Senator Lona. As to that one, did he serve in the Hawaii Consti 
tutional Convention ? 

Governor Sratnspack. There is another one who did not, but this 
one continued to serve. 

Senator Lona. As I understand it, the ILWU, offered a complete 
slate of candidates in that race. 

Governor STarnpwack. I do not know about that. 

Senator Long. Can you tell me how many people were elected to the 
constitutional convention ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I do not remember offhand. 

Senator Lone. You do not know how many delegates _ re elected ? 

Governor Statnpack. No, but it was a very large number, I believe. 

Senator Lone. As I understand, there were a very large number , and 
there were only two ILWU-endorsed candidates elected out of that 
very large number. 

Governor Starnnack. I do not know whether there were any of 
them endorsed, and I could not answer that question. Here is another 

one in the department of public welfare; another from the University 
of Hawaii; and yet another from the University of Hawaii. Also. 
Reinecke, that is the one we had proceedings brought against, and 
his wife—and Frank Silva. He is the one expelled. Here is another 
at the University of Hawaii and another at the department of public 
welfare. That isa list that has been compiled here. 
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Senator Corpon. Who compiled it, Governor / 

TOneregs Starnpack. That was apparently compiled over a number 
years, the number of known Communists who served in the govern- 
nent. 

Senator Corpon. Did they all serve at the same time? 

Governor STAINBACK. No, some of them were back some years ago. 
{s to the Reineckes, I know when they were expelled from the school 
ystem. 

Senator Corpon. When was this investigation made which resulted 

this particular list? 

Governor STAINBACK. Here is the date up here, October 9, 1953. 
presume it was as of that time. 

Senator Corvon. Do you know who made the investigation ? 

Governor STAINBACK. A man named Jenkins and an anti-Com- 
munist organization in the territories. 

Senator Corpon. He quotes certain statements here. Do you know 
from what he took the quotations ? 

Governor STAINBACK. I would have to look. I think that is a 
radio broadcast he made, but I am not sure. 

Che CuamrMaNn, Several minutes ago Senator Smathers quoted from 
the Honolulu Record indicating an extensive number of advertise- 
ments, I would like the record to show that there was testimony 
submitted here in the hearing last spring in connection with that 
ume subject, and the fact was brought out that the normal adver- 
sement space was only 7 inches in the Honolulu Record. 

Senator SMATHERS. Here is a copy of the paper with the adver- 
tisements in it. 

The CHarrmMan. That was one special issue, where, as I suggested, 
it was done as a result 

Senator Smaruers. The Communist Daily Worker does not have 

at many advertisements in it, so far as I know. Iam not a regular 
vader of it. but it does not have that many. 

The CHatrman. It was one special issue. The normal issue has 

inches. It wasa result of a special campaign. 

Senator SmMaruers. I am sure that if the Senator had a business, 
he would not advertise in it. 

Senator DANIEL. I am sure all of us are worried about this Com- 
munist influence in Hawaii, because it is already part of the territory 
of the United States. I would like to ask the witness whether this 
Communist influence would be a greater danger to the United States 
if Hawaii becomes a State than if it remains a Territory. 

Governor STAINBACK. That is so, because there is not much danger 
of the C ommunists capturing any control of the legislative and exec- 
utive power of the Nation. While they may capture this segment 
and have the political control of that particular Territory, if it is 
a State, Congress is powerless to intervene. Now, you can change the 
form of Territorial government if you think that government as it 
now exists is not sufficiently strong or properly constituted to control 
the Communists. Congress can always change the Territorial gov 
ernment. They can do what they please. They can wipe out the 
whole Territorial government and start anew, but once you become a 
State you are powerless to interfere to any extent whatever. 


; 
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Senator DanteL. Are you concerned about the influence that these 
Communist-dominated unions might have on Representatives that 
would be elected to the Congress, to the Senate ? 

Governor StarnBack. There is not any question about it, that the 
people are going to heed this large segment of voters out there which 
is controlled by the Communist crowd. Nobody is ever elected to 
office unless he heads, to some extent, a powerful body of that sort. 

Senator WaTKINs. Do you think for a moment that the Senate of 
the United States would admit a Communist if they did elect one? 

Governor Starnsack. Not if you knew it, but you might admit one 
who is tinged with it and you do not know the underlying setup. 

Senator Warxrns. If there was any suspicion of it, I am quite 
sure the Senate would investigate it thoroughly to see if he was a 
Communist or not. You donot think one would get by here, do you? 

Senator Smatuers. They could go to the House of Representa 
tives. When I was a member of that body we had Mr. ‘Mane antonio. 

Senator Watkins. The people got rid of him. 

Senator Smaruers. He finally resigned, and he did not run again. 

Governor STAINBACK. I would not deem to criticize the Senate of 
the United States, but there are more ways of killing a cat than 
hanging him and many w: ays of getting in your influence without 
a man coming in and saying, “I am aC ommunist. He can play the 
line very adroitly and can get in a lot of positions that you cannot put 
your finger on. They are a pretty slippery bunch and a pretty clever 
bunch. 

Senator Corpon. No truer words were ever said than those. 

Senator Watkins. We all recognize that. I am sitting on the 
Internal Security Committee, and hearings that have not been made 
public yet would indicate that that could happen. 

Governor Srarnpack. You have seen ones who got in very high 
places in the Government. 

Senator Watkins. Let me ask this question. I did not get a chance 
to put in my point. I wanted to make this observation in connection 
with this and ask you the question. As I recall, you were testifying 
yesterday at the time I left about what you were doing in Hawaii 
to correct the situation which the executive department of the United 
States would not attempt to do out in Hawaii, on the theory it was your 
business and not the business of the country todo that. Now, you sue- 
ceeded in getting relief? 

Governor STAINBACK. You mean in the strike ? 

Senator WarKins. Yousucceeded in getting relief out there? 

Governor Starnpack. I did, after a very laborious effort. 

Senator Watkins. That happened through the Territorial legisla- 
ture ¢ 

Governor Srarnsack. The local relief. We could not get relief on 
the mainland, though. 

Senator Watkins. Where? 

Governor Starnpack. From the mainland. The “hot cargo” they 
called it, and they would not load. 

Senator Warxrns. You did take care of the local situation by the 
people acting themselves through their representatives and through 
you as the Governor ? 

Governor StTarnpack. That is right. 
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Senator Watkins. And that could have been done by a State gov 

nment as well as by a Territorial government ¢ 

Governor STaInBack. Oh, yes, except as I say, this large block of 
voters would make your legislatures walk a little more carefully. I 

id to interview a great many of those repteteni itives, and I knew— 
you may notice my message when I say that I knew they would not 
let any political influence or prejudice influence you. I said that 
possib ly because I knew the pressures were being exerted, and pressure 
on me and threats on me ‘wite being made and threats on the members 
of the legislature. ‘That is the reason I made that message just as 
orce fully as I could. I was not subject to any election, so it did 
not make any difference to me. I did sympathize very much with 
the men who had to be up for reelection, and I made that message 
just as forceful as I could because of that situation. Personally, it 

eant nothing to me, because whether I stayed as Governor or not 

is a matter of no particular importance to the Territory and cer- 
tainly I was not going to be influenced by anybody, but for members 
ho were up for reelection, it was a different situation. 

Senator Watkins. But the legislature out there did authorize a 
remedy ¢ 

Governor StTarnBack. They did a fine job. 

Senator Watkins. And you had a practical test. Here was the 
United States Government that would not do anything about it, but 
your legislature, your Territorial legislature out there where you had 
ill of these Communists, did do something about it. You got some 
relief, and that is the only way you got it. 

Governor Starnpack. In this particular case. 

Senator Warxins. In this particular case, and that was one of the 
test cases, one of the biggest tests you have ever had out there, was it 
not? 

Governor Srarnpack. The most fearful threat to our existence; 
yes. 

Senator Warxkrns. That is what I thought. You had a test and 
you could see whether the people themselves could take care of it. 
(nd they did take care of it, and the Federal Government that you 
want now to keep on in control out there did not do anything about it. 

Governor StatnBack. As far as I am entitled to any credit—and I 
do not claim any—I was a Federal appointee and not an elected official. 

Senator Warkrns. But you could not do it yourself; you had to 
have the action of the legislature before you could get anywhere. 
That was the only real help that you had in the whole deal, the work 
of the legislature. 

Governor STAInBACK. That is quite correct, and I had none here. 

Senator Watkins. That seems to me, Mr. Chairman, to be a real 
test of what we are talking about. They did have a case and the 
people did take care of it. And they will take care of it again. I 
have been out there, and I think I know a lot of those people. They 
are not going to let the Communists run away with things there. We 
had almost an identical situation here in the United States, and as 
I pointed out a moment ago, we have a union yet in this country that 
deals with the vital defense materials that has been dominated by 
Communists. That is in the hearing that Senator McCarran and T 
conducted out in Salt Lake City. So it happens here and it happens 
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in the States as well as it would happen in the Territory. That is the 
point I wanted to make. 

Senator SmatHers. 1 would ask the Governor, Do you not think 
that the ILWU influence is stronger today, in 1953, than it was in 
1949 ¢ 

Governor Srarnsack. I do. At least it appears so to me, unques- 
tionably, from the transactions that have been taking place over the 
last year and particularly —— 

The Cuairman. What do you mean “stronger control”? Do you 
mean the rank and file of the membership of the ILWU are more sub 
servient to their so-called Communist leadership now than they were 
before? 

Governor Starnsack. I think they have always been completely 
subservient to the Communist leadership, but I think they are more 
boldly exercising political pressure when the mayor has his band out 
to play for these meetings of protests and—— 

The CHAIRMAN. You cannot blame anybody except Bassett and 
Wilson. 

Governor STatNpack. They elect. Wilson and reelect him, and I 
think it shows that pressure. 

The CuatrmMan. I do not see how you can harmonize a statement of 
that kind with the result of the trial that was conducted for 814 
months out there, where the jury was made up of men and women 
with Asiatic names and where after a comparatively short time after 


the trial was over they brought in a verdict of guilty on seven candi- 
dates. 















































































































































l suppose there is a limit to which we can consider that here in 
this committee, because there is an appeal taken. 

Senator SMmaruers. That was in the Federal district court that that 
trial was taken. 























Governor SrTatnpack. With a prosecutor sent out from the main- 


land. 


The CHAIRMAN. 














The jury that convicted the seven was not sent out 
from the United States mainland. All of the members of the jury 
are residents and citizens of Hawaii. 

Senator Smaruers. But they were not subject to any political con- 
trol. 

Governor Srarnpack. I would like to mention something here. I 
testified at that trial very reluctantly, against Jack Hall, because I do 
not believe waren ularly in judges testifying in trials. I do not say it is 
improper, but I say it is undesirable. 

Senator Watkins. Why shouldn’t they testify if they know the 
facts? 

Governor SrarnsBack. I do not think that you quite get me. If a 
judge is witness to a fact, necessarily he will testify; but it is not 
desirable to have opinion evidence as to this, that, and the other. In 
which case I do not believe that a judge is an absolute necessary part. 
I testified for this reason: that the United States attorney came to me 
and said that they wanted the testimony of certain prominent Repub- 
lican politicians and that they would not testify unless they got three 
equally prominent Democrats to testify. I did not consider ‘tmnyself a 
prominent Democrat—I am just an e x—but rather than lose the testi- 
mony of these people that they desired, I went over there and testified 
in this case so that they could obtain these Republicans. Now that 
looks to me like a strange situation; where they fear the power of 
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‘is so much that you Democrats have got to take equal blame in 
ntagonizing this powerful body. That is a situation that strikes me 

as a rather remarkable setup. 

Senator Dantev. Do you think that these Communists leaders would 

ive any substantial influence in the election of two United States 
Senators from Hawaii? 

Governor Srarnpack. I do not think that there is any question; 
iey would have influence in the election of the Senators and Repre- 
entatives just as they have in the members of the legislature. 

Senator Danien. I mean a substantial influence, more so than Com 
munist leaders now have in any of the States of the Union. 

Governor STAInBAcK. I do not think that there is a State in the 
Union that can compare with Hawaii for political domination. 

Senator Dante... Are they strong enough to make the difference in 
the election of United States Senators? 

Governor Strarnpack. I think they can veto the election of anyone. 
Phey might not be able to elect any man, but I think if they went 
out to beat a man, they probably could do it. Even now their power 
eems to me to be growing, so far as political power. 

Senator Corvon. How many of those people who voted for that 
ntistrike leoislation that you mentioned have been reelected 7 

Governor Srarnpack. I do not know how many, if any, were 
( pposed for reelection by the ILWU. 

Senator Corpor. When we have witnesses who appear on one side 
of this matter, I wish they would come prepared on both. 

Governor STainBack. I left the governorship- 

Senator Corpon. Some of us could be excused from believing that 
ve are getting prejudiced testimony. 

Governor STAINBACK. I left the governorship not so lone after this 
strike, and do not know who was elected and who came back. 

Senator Corpon. You are here as a witness to present your views, 
and the information was available to you. 

Senator Smarners. May I say that several ex-governors are around 
here, and I venture to say that none of them could list the men who 
served in the legislature when they were governors, and those who 
are there today. 

Senator Corpon. They could be if they were interested in the result. 
Govenor STarnBack. | could not anticipate your questions. If I 
ad, I would have informed myself. 

Senator Corpon. Governor, the major question here is the influence 
that can be wielded in the Territory of Hawaii politically by a Com- 
munist group to get a stranglehold on that Territory. If that be 
the main question, then it must necessarily follow that when there 
has been a political group, namely, the legislature that took an out 

standing, sharply adverse position to the Communist group, the later 
political fortunes of those members of the legislature would be the 
most significant single fact to back up a conclusion such as you have. 

Senator Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I have a question I would like 
to ask. I would like to direct Judge Stainback’s attention to section 
3 or article XIV of the proposed State constitution, the bill that has 
been before us for Hawaii. I call your attention to this provision: 


1 


No person who advocates or who aids or belongs to any party, organization or 
association which advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the govern- 
ment of this State or the United States shall be qualified to hold any public 
office or employment. 
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Do you not think that such a constitutional provision would take care 
of the situation ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I think what I said before would apply. 
You do not get the Communists to come out in the open boasting, 
“We are Communists.” I think many people get in positions of con- 
fidence that nobody ever suspects. 

Senator Warkins. It would be a check on them if they did get in 
and under that they can be disqualified completely and rejected, either 
Senator or Representative, for that matter. 

Governor StTarnpacK. We have had a condition in the organic act 
for a great many years that a man must reside in the district from 
which he is elected. For years and years we had a man residing in 
Honolulu elected from the island of Hawaii, although he may have 
kept an additional residence there. We have a lot of provisions in the 
organic act with respect to the qualifications for the legislature deter- 
mined by the legislators themselves. They do not always strictly 
enforce those. 

Senator Smaruers. Governor, why do you believe it is that the 
ILWU newspaper and radio commentators, which we have not dis- 


cussed in your testimony, but which we have discussed otherwise, 


favor so strongly statehood ? 

Governor Srarnpack. A speech was made on the steps of the capitol 
when I was governor, and this man pointed his hand up there and 
said: 





We will make this a State. We will get rid of that governor up there and get 
our own man. We will get rid of these capitalist controlled judges and put our 
own men 1n, 

They, the ILWU leaders, think they could control a State. That is 
their opinion, as well as the opinion of a good many others. 

Senator Smaruers. It would also give to them a voice presumably 
in the United States Senate, and the United States Congress, would it 
not? If they can elect a governor, they can surely elect a Congress- 
man and Senator. 

Governor Srarnpack. That is their claim. Whether they can do 
that or not is anybody’s opinion. 

Senator Kucnen. Governor, as to the adoption of this proposed 
constitution which included the anti-Communist section, do you recall 
how many of the elected delegates to the constitutional convention 
opposed either that specific provision or the proposed constitution ? 

Governor Srarnpack. No, I donot. Asa matter of fact, while most 
of the sessions of that convention were going on, I was back on the 
mainland for a considerable part of that time. I cannot say I know 
who opposed or did not oppose. It lasted for a long time, and there 
was a lot of talk, so I cannot say. I did not always read the complete 
newspaper accounts when I was there. 

Senator Lone. Do you know whether or not the IULWU leadership 
supported or opposed the adoption of the constitution from which 
Senator Watkins read ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I do not know. I do not know that as a 
party they took any action one way or another, as far as I know. 

Senator Lone. There is a provision in that constitution, as I recall, 
that the judges of the high court would be appointed. Do you know 
what attitude they took with respect to that position / 
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Governor Srarnpack. I know a great many members took the atti- 
tude that the judges should be elected. That was one of the hardest 
ights they had. The bar is opposed to elective judges. I do not know 
whether it was the Communist connection or control, but there was 
quite a strong fight made for elective judges. 

Senator Smatuers. Are they now elected or appointed ? 

Governor Srarnsack. Appointed by the President. 

Senator Kucuer. When was the last election of the Territorial Leg- 

slature held—in 1952? 

Governor STAINBACK. Yes. 

Senator Kucurn. Could you indicate how many members of the 
legislature who were elected in 1952 owe their allegiance to the 
ILWU? 

Governor STarnpack. No, I cannot say that. I would hesitate to 
itif Icould. People do not openly come out and say, “We follow 

»ILWU” any more than they did the Anti-Saloon League. I was 
not governor in that last election, and I cannot say I am particularly 
familiar with who came out and who did not. 

Senator Kucuen. Do you have an opinion as to whether the political 
complexion of your present Territorial legislature is more to the left 
or to the right than the Territorial legislature which passed the strike 
legislation 

Governor STAINBACK. Right and left are rather indefinite terms. 

Senator Kucuet. I mean Communist-controlled. 

Governor STarinBack. I do not think this far the Communists have 
had any particular control of the legislature. That would be my 
opinion. I think they have exerted considerable influence in the elec- 
tion of certain members, and certain members—I would not want to 
name them—have bowed to the league, particularly from some of the 

outside islands. The ILWU practically controls the Island of Kauai. 
It is not strong in the Fourth District on Oahu. They are strong in 
the Fifth District. The Island of Kauai is the most completely domi- 
nated. That is where the Senator went on the bond. 

The CHarrMANn. Raui is one of the smaller islands of the Hawaiian 
group and almost exclusively in sugar production ? 

Governor Srarnpack. They are all sugar except the Island of Ha- 
wali has a Jot of ranch land on it. 

Senator Lone. What was the name of that Senator ? 

Governor Srarnpack. Fernandez. The statement was made to 
me—possibly I should not repeat it, because it is hearsay—but an open 
threat was made to him: 

You support Jack Hall’s bond or else we will support Baptiste or somebody 
for your job. 

[ do not know. 

The CuatrmMan. I am inclined to think that this statement that I 
asked for should be placed in the record at this place, and I want it 
understood in advance that I am not inserting it as a partisan matter. 

The Territory of Hawaii for 54 years has elected a Delegate as a 
Member of the ‘Hous se of Re present: itives. For 6 years this office has 

been held by a man who claimed to be a Democrat, and for 2 years 
by one who listed himself as an independent. For the balance of the 
54 years the office of Delegate has een held by a Republican. The 
office of Delegate is the only Territory wide elective office in Hawaii. 
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oh the 54 years there has never been the slightest question as to 

» loyalty, ability, and competence of these popularly elected Dele 

rates as able citizens of the United States. In fact, I would say that 
the ‘vy were unusually competent and able men who were representing 
both parties and the independents as well in the Territory of Hawaii. 
I think it is to the credit of the peop le of Hawaii and shows the lack 
of influence of the Communists in selecting men who are elected 
islandwide. 

Senator Smaruers. I would have to disagree with that last state 
ment, Mr. Chairman, because the record shows that in 1946 the ILWU 
endorsed the Delegate who now sits, representing the Territory of 
Hawai. I just do not know what the record shows as to 1948, or I 
might even have those years reversed, but the fact of the matter is, 
and I believe the Governor can tell us, from the time that the Delegate 
who now sits came out and was sort of forced to make a statement 
against the ILWU, his majority has decreased. I will be glad to 
stand corrected, but the last time his majority diminished when he 
tarted fighting the ILWU, and he lost every senatorial district except 
the one big one. 

he Chatman. I do not know that it is really an important item 
to get into the statehood hearings, but I do know that Delegate Far 
rington opposed the ILWU the last two times he has been elected, I 
think, and I would also make the statement that there is not a man 
sitting around this table or a Member of the Senate who perhaps has 
not had the endorsement of a group whose support he did not particu 
larly solicit when he was running for office. 

Senator LONG. I imagine that the reeord might show also that the 
Democrats ealined some en even at the 
was endorsed by the ILWU, Mr. hairman. 


Senator Smaruers. The point 5 this: ] thoroughly aoree with ee 


time when the Delegate 


and I would not for a moment question the patriotism or ability of 
the Deleeate from Hawaii. preci aihenent mee ge about that. The fact 
of the matter is that the Communists in the ILWU, wanting to gain 


control, would want to put up a man who would come over here and 
make a good case for them. 

Governor STAINBACK. For statehood. 

Senator Smaruers. Once that is done, obviously if they want to, 
they can take control. 

Governor STAINBACK. I might add there that the ILWU was of no 
importance in Hawaii prior to the Second World War. We never 
heard of them. At least I never did. They were very inconspicuous 
there. 

Senator Warkins. I think the FBI were there, and they had a rec- 
ord of them. 

Governor Srarnpack. They knew more than I did on the Com 
munists. 

Senator Watkins. Did they not ever advise you of the situation ¢ 

Governor STarnnack. No, they were supposed to keep those things 
secret. 

Senator Warxrns. They could advise you in a general way without 
telling you the names of the informant 

Governor STaAInBACcK. No. 

Senator Warkins. Is it not a fact that they did advise you of the 
situation out there prior to some of these appointments ¢ 
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Governor STAINBACK. General Hull was the man who advised me. 

Senator Warkins. Well, directly or indirectly. 

Governor STAINBACK. I do not know. I think he got his informa- 
tion from the Army Intelligence. 

Senator Watkins. Where did the Army Intelligence get its in 
formation / 

Governor STarnpack. They are supposed to cooperate. I assume 
they had the same information. 

Senator SMarueErs. Governor, may I ask this question. In view of 
your statement that the influence of the IUWU is increasing, and in 
view of your statement that they do have an economic stranglehold 
on the Territory of Hawaii, in your opinion do you think now that the 
best interests of the United States can be served by taking the Terri 
tory of Hawaii in asa State at this time? 

Governor STarnBack. | have been a very hearty advocate of state 
hood. I do not think you can answer the arguments for ultimate 
tatehood. I do feel at this time there is considerable danger to the 
National Government if Hawaii is admitted to statehood at this time. 
As I say, I arrived at that conclusion very reluctantly. I talked to a 
very prominent man not long ago who has been e lected time and time 

cain there, who has been an ardent advocate of statehood, and we took 
our hair down so to speak, and he said maybe we should not have 
statehood at this time, but ultimately we should have it. 

I said there is no question in my mind that ultimately we should 
iave statehood. ‘The only question is Whether you should have it at 
this time of tumult and upset throughout the world with these cold 
vars and hot wars going on. I do not think you can answer the argu 
ments for statehood other than saying national security requires a 
delay. | believe we have cured some of the injustices that have been 
done to a large part of Hawaii by granting the naturalization of peo 
P le from Oriental descent which I advocated since 1938. That was a 

grave injustice to the Territory, because so much of the population, 
hard laboring people who had been there for 20 or 30 years, who fur 

shed their sons to fight for this country, could not themselves be- 
come citizens. I thought that was a terrible situation. The MeCar 
Act has cured that injustice. Still there is the injustice of tax 
ng Hawaii without representation. We fought one revolution for 
that, and there is a strong argument to say you should vive us some 
status, possibly like Puerto Rico, where you can try us out and let us 

“arn to walk in electing our governors, giving us our taxes and seeing 
wheat will be done. 

Senator SMaruers. If you had a status like that of Puerto Rico, 
the citizens of Hawaii would not be required to pay Federal taxes. 

Governor Srarnpack. No. You have cured the taxation without 
representation. You have cured this discrimination against this 
large part of the population, industrious, honest, patriotic people, 
simply beeause of the color of their skin 

Senator Corpon. I understand you to say that if you had a status 
such as Puerto Rico that the ] peop le would not be req ured to pay 
Taxes, 

Governor STAINBACK. Federal taxes. 

Senator Corpvon. Do you not understand that they pay them in 
Puerto Rico ? 
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Governor Srarnpack. They do not. 

Senator Corpon. The people pay the taxes. The Government of 
Puerto Rico happens to get the money. 

Governor STAINBACK. The people pay the taxes but it is refunded 
to the insular government. 

The CHamman. Not to the individual. 

Governor STAINBACK. No, not to the individual. 

Senator Corpon. I just wanted the record to be straight. 

Senator Warktins. But they are levied by the Congress of the 
United States, so you still have the taxation w ithout re presentation. 

Governor Srarnpack. But you do not take it away from the com 
munity, and it is used for local purposes, which would eliminate a 
large part of your local taxes. 

Senator Lone. Your proposal would result in a considerable loss of 
revenue for the Federal Government, would it not? There are 10 
States that do not pay as much taxes as Hawaii. 

Governor Srarinspack. To the Federal Government it would be a 
considerable loss. 

Senator Mitiikix. Mr. Chairman, how much taxes is paid per year 
by Hawaii? 

Governor STAINBACK. Over $100 million. 

Senator Lone. They pay a little less than Mississippi. They have 


one-quarter of the population of Mississippi and pay slightly less 
taxes, 


Senator Miniikin. How much is that? 

The CuatrmMan. The committee counsel advised me that the Federal 
tax paid last year by Hawaii was $140 million. 

Governor Srarnpack. It varies from year to year. It has been as 
high as $140 million, and it has not been less than $100 million for 
many years. 

Senator Smaruers. But that would go back to the development of 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Governor STaAinspack. Yes. It would be used for roads and many 
other purposes. ; 

Senator Lone. Does it seem fair that the United States Government 
hould spend enormous amounts of money on national defense with 
large payrolls in that area, and Hawaii not contribute to the support 
of the Defense Department? After all, Hawaii needs defense as much 
as anybody. 

Governor Srainpack. There are certain taxes that would be paid 
anyhow. ‘Those defense expenditures are not for Hawaii and are not 
a favor for Hawaii. It is for the protection of the whole Nation. 

Senator Smatuers. Is it not a fact that the Federal Government 
would not 1s ave to appropr iate so much money to take care of certain 
situations in Hawaii if Hawaiians had $140 million that they could 
spend on their own people / 

Governor Srainpack. They would not have to build roads and other 
things which they have done. 

Senator Corpon. They build them in this country; do they not? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes; but you still pay the taxes. I said if 
they refunded the taxes. 

Senator Lone. Governor, I received a letter from a man who set 
out the tax-free nature of many industries in Puerto Rico, indicating 
that it was almost a tax-free paradise for industries to move to. He 
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said he was opposing Hawaiian statehood for that reason. I showed 
that tosome Hawatians and asked them why they thought they wanted 
statehood when it meant they would lose enormous tax favoritism 
they could have by taking the course Puerto Rico had taken. Those 
\ ho most impressed me as Hawaiian citizens said they felt they should 

r their fair share of Federal taxation, and in the long run they did 
not “~ lieve that the United States Government would permit people 
indefinitely to be free-riders on the American taxpayers. 

Governor STAINBACK. I am simply suggesting that is one possible 
solution. I am not here to advise the Senate. Far be it from me to 
try to do that. 

Senator Lone. You mentioned in one of your letters that the ILWU 
membership was composed in large measure of aliens. Could you 
give us an idea of the actual membership in numbers in this union ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I cannot answer that with any degree of accu- 
racy, because I am not familiar with the ILWU. But it is generally 
stated to have 25,000. But whether it is 5,000 more or less, I could not 
ay. I would say probably it is somewhere in that range. 

Senator Lone. Could you give me a rough guess as to the percentage 
of those members who are not citizens of the United States? 

Governor Srainspack. No; 1 am sorry I cannot, because lately we 
have had a lot of naturalization among those who were not citizens. 
The Filipines have become eligible and a great many of those have 
been naturalized, and a lot of Japanese who were not eligible to nat- 
uralization. But I think it would probably be more among the Fili- 
pinos than the Japanese because a great many of the Japanese are 
born citizens. The Filipinos are later arrivals. 

Senator Lone. The act granting independence to the Philippines 
made these people Philippine nationals unless they applied for nat- 
uralization in the Territory of Hawaii; is that correct ? 

Governor Srarnnack. Yes: the ry are F ilipino nationals. 

Senator Lona. W oule | you be sur pr ised to find as much as 50 percent 
of the membership of that union were aliens and therefore ineligible 
to vote / 

Governor STAINBACK. No: I would not be surprised at all. I do 
not know the figures, but I would not be surprised. 

Senator Smaruers. If it becomes a State they are automatically no 
longer aliens. 

Governor Stratnspack. No: I do not think that would affect their 
citizenship one way or another. You may have aliens in the States 
just. as in the Territory. 

Senator Smaruers. They are qualified to become citizens, whereas 
today in some instances they are not. 

Governor STAINBACK. Senator, I do not think that would affect your 
naturalization laws at all. Certain people are entitled to naturaliza- 
tion whether they reside in the Territory or the State. I do not think 
that affects their status at all one way or another. 

Senator Warkins. Not only that, if they actually are Communists, 
they would have a hard time to become naturalized. 

Governor Statnpack. If they found it out, they could not become 
naturalized. 

Senator Warxrns. They certainly are under suspicion and it could 
e found out from what you said. 
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The Crarrman. This is a member 
speaking now. 


Senator Watkins. | say very frankly that we have held some 
hearings—— 


of the Judiciary Committee 


Governor Sratnrack. Maybe some of the lawyers are under suspi 
cion out there. 

Senator Warkins. That may be, but people even when they get. in 
and become citizens, there is a way to get them from being citizens. 
We have had hearings and found men who swore they were not 
(C‘communists—— 

Governor STAINBACK. Jack Hall swore he was not. 


Senator Warktns. Let me finish. They swore they were not Com 


munists at the time they were naturalized and later we found that 
they were not telling the truth, and we brought them in on a hearing, 
and then they refused to testify, claiming the protection of the fifth 
ymnendment. Something will be done about those people who get in 
and we later find they fooled us. 

(rvovernor STAINBAC K, I believe something should be done. 

The CrratrmMan. Gentlemen, yesterday we had 100 percent attend 
ince of the committee, and we have 100 percent attendance again 
today. Senator Smathers assured me that we would be through with 
the examination of Governor Stainback by noon or thereabouts. We 
are not going to hurry it at all. But I would like to request the 
members to remain a few minutes, if they can, 


SESSION. 


; for an executive 

I say that so you can make your plans accordingly. 

Senator Lone. Lam pleased to see the chairman of the Finance Com- 

mittee attending today, Mr. Chairman. [f know there were quite a 

few recommendations in the President’s message yesterday that affect 
is committee. 

Che CHarmmMan. Senator Malone. 

Senator Martone. Governor, I am glad to see you again. I do not 
believe that vou and I have had a visit since 1943 in Honolulu during 
World War IT. 

Governor Srarnpack. I remember that visit very well, indeed. 
Senator Matonr. This is the second time you have seen that identi 
fication ecard. 
Military 


ments 


] 


At that time I was special consultant to the Senate 
Affairs Committee on examination of military establish- 
consultant to both the committee and to the Secretary of War 
on strategic and critical material. You had two Governors in Hawaii 
then. You were the civilian Governor 
the military Governor. 

Governor STAINBACK. Yes. 

Senator Maronr. Was it Colonel Richardson ? 

(iovernor Srarnpack. General Richardson. 

Senator MALONE. Anyway, you were retarded a little at that time 
because of the military. 

(rovernor STarnBack. I was a little bit handicapped. 

Senator Marone. And very restricted with anyone, including me. 
I was a guest of Admiral Nimitz there. He had a staff meeting for 


me a vl 


and General Richardson was 


we conferred on many things including what you are now 
dis losing. 


Governor, you were very frank awhile ago in your suggestions that 
mavbe Hawaii should be treated in the same manner as Puerto Rico, 
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that you should be allowed to elect your governor and try out the 
situation. : ; 

Governor, I remember your testimony before this committee, and 
[ have read the testimony you submitted for the committee, or at least 
your briefs, prior to my arrival in the Senate in 1947. 

Senator Butler introduced a bill to elect a governor and a secretary 
for the Territory of Alaska, and I introduced a similar bill I believe— 
both were introduced in 1953—to provide for the election of a governor 
ind secrets iy for the Territory of Hawaii by the peop le of the Ter- 
ritory and the governor was to appoint the justices and judges of the 
courts of the Territory. It provided for the formation of a constitu- 
tional government by the people of the Territory. 

In other words, under these bills, both the Territory of Alaska 
and the Territory of Hawaii would elect their governors and their 
secretaries, and form a constitution within the framework of the 
Constitution of the United States, and in much the same manner as 
Puerto Rico was allowed to do. 

In 1947, I accompanied the present chairman of the committee, who 
was chairman at that time, and three other members of this committee. 

do not recall if any are now members of the present committee. 
Five of us went to Puerto Rico, an application for statehood was then 
pending, just as Hawaii has at this time. After a thorough examina- 
tion and I think a fair examination—we recommended that the people 
of Puerto Rico elect their governor and have other privileges Dieads 
enumerated. 

I think you have made a good witness. I think you deserve a lot 
of credit for coming out in the open. There are a good many business- 
men and people who hope to get in business or who want to do some- 
thing in Hawaii who are timid in coming forth with their ideas. 

I have before me a brief before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular A ffairs, statement by Tyre Taylor, general counsel, South- 
ern States Industrial Council, in opposition to the admission of 
Hawaii to statehood. 

I have frankly opposed the admission of any noncontiguous areas 
into statehood in the belief that any area a couple of thousand miles, 
or even 600 miles from the mainland, would prevent the people, if 
they were not already a homogeneous population, from becoming 
homogeneous for many years, and probably never, because of the 
inability of the population to mingle with the population of the 
United States. 

In other words, Hawaii is 2,000 miles away from the United States, 
and it is my earnest opinion that not even 1 percent of the population 
of Hawaii would become acquainted with the United States, its people, 
its alms and policies. 

The Senate and House are continually debating important policies, 
and sometimes on a very close and even vote. The control of the 
Senate and the House might pass to outside areas and our polici ies 
determined by these people who are not as homogeneous to the United 
States and who may not have the same outlook, aims, and policies of 
the people of the continental United States. 

I want to read just a short sketch from the council’s opinion. It 
says here, “The council is opposed to statehood for Hawai ” 

The CHatrman. What is the council? 
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Senator M ‘LONE. Tyre Taylor, feneral counse] of Southern States 
Industria} ( ouncil. 

The Cy ‘IRMAN, We Inserted Mr. Taylor's Statement jn the record 
this morning, 

Senator May ONE. I would like to refer to it to ask a question of the 
1OVernor, 


“The council js Opposed to Statehood for Hawaij and Alaska On the sround, 
Primarily, that neither Territory is Contiguous to the Continental] United States 

“The present land frontiers of the United States have not been in dispute since 
the Louisiana Purchase and the Oregon Settlement. In a turbulent and fast 
< hanging World, they Stand as fixed, final, and known to all, 

“The admission of Hawaii and Alaska would Constitute a Precedent and add 
in element of uncertainty, For history establishes that fluid, movable, and 
expanding frontiers have almost invariably Proved to be &N invitation Co trouble.” 

First, | Should like to elaborate 4 little on that Statement. 

To begin With, what is Proposed and what the House has already passed. 
apparently after Only brief hearings 4nd debate represents Something entirely 
new and Novel in our history, Always in the past, Territories 4pplying for 
admission into the Union have been Physically “ Part of the continental] United 
States. As the late Nicholas Murray Butler commented, “Tt Would be unthink 
able that we Should add States CO the | nion beyond the compact, natural, ang 
established frontiers of the Continental] domain of the United States,” 

lere it ig Proposed to 8° 2,100 miles beyond our westernmost borders and take 
in 20 islands, 9 of which are inhabited. These islands 4re not a part of either 
of the Americas. North or South—go that if they are admitted 48 a State, the 
very term, “United States of America” will become 4 misnomer. 

It has been said that all we learn from history is that we learn hothing from 
history, lowever, I would like to invite your attention to one fact. It js that 
history records not 4 single instance nol one—of 4 hation or an empire £o0ing 
beyond its natura] frontiers to admit 4 State as a part of itself that has not been 
followed by the distintegration of that State or empire. Rome, of Course, is the 
Classie example, Its decline Started y hen its Senate took in the Senator from 
Scythia. the Senator from Mesopotamia. the Senator from Spain, the Senator 
from Gaul, and the Senator from England. 

France is of course the modern example. The French National Assembly 
humbers 629 deputies. Of these, 30 come from Algeria, 19 from What they ca}} 
the Overseas Department of 128daloupe-Martinique Reunion, and French 
Guiana : and 88 come from the Associated Territories and the Cameroons. 

In the French Senate, Out of 815 members, 115, or more than One-third, come 
from the farflung 2reas of the French Union. 

There is, of course, a reason for these forces of division and disintegration 
in Addition to the fact of Physica] Separation. Not only is Hawaii located half- 
Way across the Pacifie Ocean : its Polyglot Population is not homogenoys with 
the Population of the United States, According toa breakdown Prepared by the 
‘ureau of the Census in 1951 ana used by the Hawaiian Delegate, Mr. Farring 
ton, in the House debate, of the total Population of nearly 500,000, the Caucasians 
humbered only 114,000, or 22.8 percent, The other 72.9 Percent, including 87,400 
Haw aiians and part Hawaiians (17.5 Percent) - 33,000 Chinese (6.6 Dercent ) - 
600,000 Filipinos (12 Percent) - 183,000 Japanese (56.7 Percent) ; and 21.000 (or 
4.3 Percent ) belonging tO other honwrite races, 

Of these, 63,000 are aliens, mostly Japanese and Filipinos. 

As Stated, the fizures on Population breakdow) were Prepared by the Census 
Bureay and were Presented by the Hawaiian Delegate in the course of the de- 
bate in the House. Other figures based upon later census estimates and on a 
report by the Governor of Hawaij Indicate that the Caucasians now number only 
16.5 Percent of the Population and that their Humber jg declining 

So what is Proposed jg fotally new and Unprecedented for another reason, Not 
Only have we never admitted to Statehood a Territory Which was not contiguous 
tO another State or States. Wo have never Admitted a Territory where the white 
race was in the minority- -in this case, overwhelmingly in the minority ; 22.8 
vercent, if we accept the figures Presented by Mr. Farrington- 16.5 Percent if we 
accept the later figures to which reference has been made, 








‘ 
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Now, another situation, and you have covered this very thoroughly, 
which— 
would seem to bar Hawaii from statehood is the complete domination of its in- 
dustry and commerce by the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, of which Harry Bridges is boss. This Communist-dominated union can 
paralyze the economic life of the islands at will. Reporting on this situation in 
1950, the House Committee on Un-American Activities said: 

“Today, therefore, we find a curious stituation where the so-called Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union has within its membership 
and under the control of the Communist Party, the workers of the basic in- 
dustries of the Territory of Hawaii; namely, shipping, pineapple, and sugar. 

“To maintain this economic control of the Territory of Hawaii, the Communist- 
ontrolled ILWU has pitted race against race and creed against creed in any 
ssue where it was losing ground with the workers. In this manner, a well-knit 
minority has been able to to maintain rigid control over the rank and file of a 
powerful union.” 

In the second place, I do not see how you can admit Hawaii and deny Alaska. 
(nd since the two Territories have been more or less linked together, both in our 
policy statement and in the debates in Congress, I should like to comment just 
briefly on Alaska. 

But I repeat—if you admit Hawaii, I don’t see how you can say “No” to 
\laska—or Puerto Rico or even the Virgin Islands. In the House, the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico referred to the “possible further political aspira- 
tions” of his country. And why not? Puerto Rico came into our possession at 
the same time as did Hawaii. It is only 600 miles away—not 2,100. It has more 
than 2 million people. 

Governor, I am very interested in your testimony. 

The Crarrman. Senator Malone, will you identify Mr. Tyre Tay- 
lor? We have his statement and we put it in the record this morning. 
Are you acquainted with him personally ? 

Senator Mavonr. I am not acquainted with any of these characters 
that have been sending word from Hawaii or Florida or any place 
else. 

The CrarrMan. He is listed as general counsel of the Southern 
States Industrial Council. I would like to know what the council i 

Senator Matone. I do not know who they are. I am reading this 
statement because it is certainly a very logical and well thought out 
statement. 

The Cuatrman. Do you want to ask him a question now ? 

Senator Matone. When I get to it. 

The CHarrman. Iam not going to try to hurry you. 

Senator Matone. I he not. I have been sitting through these 
hearings for 7 years, and I do not see any rush now. I had a question. 

The Cuamman. I hope I did not interrupt you so you forgot your 
question. 

Senator Marone. I have not forgotten my question, but IT would like 
to put it in logical sequence if it is all right with the committee. 

ate Territory of Newfoundland put out feelers to this committee 5 

* 6 years ago, and indicated that if we were going to take in other 
areas, they would be interested in making ap plication. They got no 
encouragement. Governor, if the United States Congress once breaks 
the ice and takes in either Alaska or Puerto Rico or Hawaii or any 
other area, do you see any argument against taking in other areas, 
even as far off as Australia, which some have suggested ? 

Governor Statnpack. I think Hawaii has been so intimately con- 
nected with this country in business, commercial, industrial, and any 
other way, that there is no comparison between Hawaii and Newfound- 
land and Australia. 
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Senator MaLonk. How about Puerto Rico? 


Governor Srarnsack. I cannot say I am familiar enough with that 
situation. I know Puerto Rico has a very large alien population. 

Senator Martone. They are not alien population. They are just 
the same as Hawanian. 

Governor StainBack. I do not know how many speak the English 
language or how well Americanized they have become. 

Senator Matone. Do you see any objection, if they are citizens 
of the United States, or can come to the United States just the same 
as the citizens of the Hawaiian Islands or Alaska, do you see any 
reason why they should not be admitted as a State if we once start 
to take noncontiguous areas as States ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. If Puerto Rico wanted to be a State and was 
otherwise qualified, and we thought it would add to the dignity, pros- 
perity, and glory of this country, I see no reason why it should not be 
admitted. I am not familiar with the local conditions. Assuming 
that the citizens become properly educated and qualified, and imbued 
with the idea of the American spirit and love for liberty, there is no 
reason why we should not take in Puerto Rico or Cuba. 

I remember once there was a hot argument for the annexation of 
Cuba. When I was a youngster it was hotly debated. 

Senator Matone. How old are you, Governor ¢ 

Governor STAINBACK. 70, 

Senator Martone. I voted in the election when President Wilson 
was elected on the theory that he kept us out of war. So I think 
maybe I remember it. I did not vote for President Wilson, however. 

Governor Srarnpack. The argument was made. I remember as a 
high school boy I debated the question of whether we should annex 
Cuba to the United States. 

Senator Matone. I think there is a larger question in this situation. 
One difficulty with us in Congress, as I see it, and I am not criticizing 
it, is that we bring up the question and debate it on the question’s 
merits without any relation to a policy we are establishing. 

Finally one thing leads to another, and suddenly we find ourselves, 
if not in the power, under the influence of a good many outside areas 
in a manner that I am sure was never considered and never approved 
by 1 the Congress of the United States. I think you know to what | 
refer. It is our general international entanglements one step at a time. 
There are people that want to take in England as a State. It has been 
talked about. 

Governor Sratnpack. They had us once. Turnabout is fair play. 

Senator Matone. I think so. We are supporting them anyway. I 
see no reason Why we should not take them in asa State. I am merely 
putting it to you pointblank that if you start taking in outside areas, 
that whenever you think the people of any territory or country are 
qualified in loyalty and sup port and citizenship, that we should take 
them allin? Do you think so? 

Governor Srarnpack, I do not think I am qualified to answer that 
question. I feel that Hawaii is so distinctly American in every form 
and fashion that we can hardly be compared to England, although 
they have fine people in Engl: ind. Still they are not imbued with the 
American spirit and do not regard themselves as part of this country. 

I do not think I can make a comparison. 
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The CHatrMan. You would agree with some of us that you would 
oppose the annexation of certain territories, perhaps Engl: ind, but you 
would not oppose taking in Ireland. Some of us would be perfectly 

favor of that. 

Governor STatnBacK. [ am part Irish on my mother’s side. 

Senator Marone. The Irish are a rather active race, and if we took 
n any area that had some Irish in it, I imagine it would be pretty 
widespread. 

But Governor, right at the moment it seems we are just on the verge 
of becoming a part of the sterling bloc. Maybe we could break that 

ip by ts aking 1 Ina part of the sterling bloc here. 

Governor STatnpack. Senator, I am afraid you will have to get 
your Foreign Relations Committee and the international lawyers on 
those questions. 

Senator Maronr. I did not intend to ask that question but as long as 
there were some facetious remarks entered into the record, I thought 
[ would follow them up. 

Governor, do you happen to know from your own knowledge the 

eal attitude—I am not talking about the pub hie attitude, there is a 
difference. We find here in the United States that when we have a 
policy and a certain department of Government holds the success and 
failure of a business in the hollow of their hand it is pretty hard to 
get some of them to testify before a committee. It is not confined to 
Hawaii. It is right here in the United States. I am able to give you 
firsthand information in that regard. 

What do you think is the real feeling of the businessmen and the 
property owners of Hawaii, what do you think they would say, as of 
this time, in the matter of making Hawaii a State, if they could give 
their testimony before this committee in secrecy without any publicity ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I would say a very large percentage of the 
businessmen, professional men, would be opposed to it. Many of 
them expressed themselves to me that would not think of coming in 
and testifying. 

Senator Matonr. Why? 

Governor Sratnpack. For many reasons. For business reasons. 
They feel they cannot afford to antagonize a large section of the popu- 
lation. Others are in politics and I emphasize the political reason. 
I frankly say I aide Wan very much surprised at the attitude of a 
great many business people who tell me to come and testify but will 
not themselves come and testify. 

Senator Martone. Do you understand the reasons for that ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I confess I cannot a appreciate the 
reasons of a great many people of that kind. I understand that they 
do not want to antagonize powerful political influences and the papers 
of Honolulu. I think your chairman himself when he was opposing 
admission was vilified and made much of in various newspapers and 
they do not want to put themselves up for such bitter adverse criticism, 
particularly public criticism that has been indulged in. 

Senator Martone. Governor, I can tell vou that certain Senators in 
this body that opposed statehood were very severely attacked through 
an organization financed through the taxes of Hawaii. I forget the 
name of it now. 

Governor StTarnsack. Was it the Hawaii Statehood Committee? 
That is the only organization I know. 
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Senator Mavone. I think so. It put out a mimeographed statement 
every week or two. The junior Senator from Nevada was severely 
attacked in one of them. We do not like it, either, but I did not come 
to the Senate to just go along and vote for something because I might 
be attacked if I opposed it. I do not think you became Governor or 
judge out there for that reason either. 

Do you believe that the majority of the property owners and people 
in Hawaii, the business people, would oppose statehood if it were 
not for the publicity that would hurt their business or standing in the 
community ¢ 

Governor Srarnpack. It is pretty hard for me to say what pro 
portion. You say majority; I am not a Gallup poll. But I would 
say a very substantial number certainly oppose it, but do not express 
themselves. It was reported to me at a lunch given for a rather 
prominent man, 17 men in attendance, that every one was opposed, but 
I am sure no one would make an open statement te that effect. 

Senator Matone. They would not make an open statement to any- 
one who might repeat it 

Governor STAiInBAck. No, 

Senator Mavonr. That opens up a very interesting point. Some 
are opposed to the admission of statehood of Hawaii because they 
think we would get a couple of Republican Senators and others are 
opposed to the statehood of Alaska because they think they would be 
Democrats. Asa matter of fact, are there not some pretty prominent 
people out there that might run for the Senate or the Congress from 
Hawaii on the Democrat ticket ? 

Governor Srarinpack. I am pretty much out of politics, and I am 
not much of a prophet, but I think we have some very able Democrats 
in the Territory. When I went out there, it was more or less a dis- 
orace to be a Democrat. You were kind of ostracized. The sent! 
ment has changed, particularly after Roosevelt came in. We gained 
a certain amount of respectability. 

Senator Matonr. There were periods when it was a disgrace to be 
a Democrat or a Republican, and I have been through four of those 
eyeles. I have found out that a good straightforward statement does 
not hurt you. There was a young Chinaman here, Lee, who might 
get a lot of votes out there. 

Governor Sratnpack. He is a member of the Territorial senate. 

Senator Matonr. He might be elected to the House or Senate. 

Governor Srarnpack. [assume so. He has been elected to the Ter- 
ritorial senate by a large vote. 

Senator Martone. What I am getting at, is there any reason to 
believe that both senators and congressmen would be either Republi- 
cans or Democrats? Would there not be a political fight just like in 
our States ¢ 

Governor Srarneack. I think so. There is no assurance that you 
will have this man or that man as a senator, although I understand 
some are assuming they will be senators. I do not know that will 
follow. 

Senator Matone. You have an election next fall to determine that. 

Governor STAINBACK. Yes. 

Senator Martone. You know some pretty prominent Democrats out 
there that might get a lot of votes? 

Governor Starnpack. Yes; I hope so. 
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Senator Martone. There is no criterion of bringing in a State be- 
cause we are going to have two Republicans or two Democrats. You 
would not put Al: aska on that basis, would you ? 

Governor Srainpack. No. I am not particularly familiar with 
Alaska, but from what little I know about it, I never thought it was 
economically qualified to be a State. We coupled them together be- 
fore. I advised at that time it was poor policy because of their eco- 
nomic unfit condition. 

Senator Martone. There are plenty of reasons why Alaska is impor- 
tant to us. It is not contiguous and I have opposed it frankly. But 
we have Alaska here, which probably has more natural resources than 
Hawaii has. 

Governor Srarnpack. We have practically no natural resources. 

Senator Matonr. Certainly not, but you raise sugar which is in 
direct competition with ours. We can probably do without the sugar, 
but you cannot do without the minerals and materials. There is no 
reason for not making it a State because it would simply be in com- 
petition with the products of our States, the same as all other States, 
which we like. Asa matter of fact, we do have a sugar bill that limits 
the importation of sugar from Hawaii. How could we do that if it 
were to become a State? 

Governor STAINBACK. That converted a lot of business interests to 
statehood. They thought you could not do this if it became a oy ate 
and therefore they wanted Hawaii to be a State. That started a big 
agitation. ‘That was responsible for converting business people to 
statehood more than any other one thing. 

Senator MAatonr. There would be no limitation on the sugar pro- 
duction and it could be imported into the United States. 

Governor STatnBacK. | believe the Constitution provides that there 
shall be no duties or restrictions on commerce between the States. 

Senator Matone. Or quotas or any other imposts. 

Governor Srarnpack. You could not have any quotas that you do 
not have for the States. You can control the Territories in a wav that 
would prevent us from sending refined sugar to the mainland. , 

Senator Mauone. Is there any reason why we should not take the 
Philippines? Do you think they are economically qualified ¢ 

Governor Starnpack. I do not know. Hawaii has been ve ry close 
to the Philippines in a financial way. There is a lot of money invested 
in the sugar field there. It has always been considered a precarious 
investment because of the threats to the stability of the government 
there. That is why a lot of us think it is not a stable government 
and would not make a satisfactory State. 

Senator Maronre. Do you think we would stabilize it about the 
same way that some think we could stabilize the communism inHawaii ? 

Governor Starnpack. Lam not ina position to answer on the Philip- 
pines. I have never been there and I have just read a little about it. 

Senator Matonr. You would say is it not economically sound? 

Governor STAINBACK. It is a very rich country economic ally. 

Senator Matonr. Minerals and sugar. 

Governor Starnpack. Yes, and agricultural products and forests 
and all that. 

Senator Matone. If we took the Philippines, it would be the same 
category, would it not, as far as a State like Louisiana, or Mississippi, 
or Colorado is concerned ? 
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Governor Starnnack. If it once became a State, you could make no 
discrimination in the commerce between the States. They would all 
be on equal footing. Commerce between the States cannot be ham 
pered because of our constitutional provisions, as I understand it. 

Senator Martone. What would be the objection to taking Hawaii 
another 1,000 or 1,500 miles. What would be the limit of distance? 

Governor STAINBACK. Distance does not mean much this day 
as communications are concerned. 
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Senator Matone. I know that is the common conclusion, but some 


of us have been studying that situation, too, and it does make a 
difference. 


























Governor Srarnpack. I does make a difference. There is no ques- 
tion that the people in the Philippines are going to visit back and 
forth like the people in Kentucky and Tennessee and become all 
homogeneous mass. ‘There is no question that distance would hinder 
and handicap that. 

Senator Mauone. In other words, if Hawaii bordered on California 

r the Philippines bordered on Washington State, regardless of their 
situation at this time, either in communism or in economies or in 
race, any 10-year-old boy could go out into the road and hold up his 
thumb and be in the next State in a few hours. There is not much 
argument against taking them in as a State if they are a worthy area. 

Governor Starnsack. I can hardly tell a man in Mississippi by his 
talk because of the going bi ack and forth. 

Senator Martone. That is because of the Nevadans and others going’ 
into Mississippi. 

Governor StarNpack, And the Mississippians getting out. 

Senator Martone. And the Mississippians coming to Nevada, and 
we welcome them. ‘That is the situation. Is there any reason why 
any economically equipped country within three o1 - four thousand 
miles should not become a State if we break the ice ? 

Governor Starnpack. Although I am a judge, I am not so keen 
on all the precedents. Sometimes precedents can mislead. Just. be- 
cause it would be a precedent, it does not necessarily mean anything. 
I would hesitate to say that because we let Hawaii in, we would have 
to go tothe Philippines or the North Pole. 

Senator Matonr. Or Puerto Rico. 

Governor STATNBACK. Yes, because it is closer. 

Senator Manone. You have no objection to Puerto Ricans 
coming in? 

Governor StTarnpack. Yes. When I was Governor of Hawaii I 
opposed their coming into Hawaii. We had trouble with them that 
I absolutely refused to bring them in when we needed labor. 

Senator Matonr. If it was a State, you could not keep them out. 

Governor Srarnpack. No, you could not. 

Senator Matonr. Does that have anything to do with your decision 
to change your mind? 

Governor Srarnpack. Are you talking about Puerto Rico now? 

Senator Martone. Yes. We welcome the Puerto Ricans in our 
country. 

Governor Sratnpack. In New York, if I am correctly informed by 
a man who was the head of relief, he gave astounding figures of Puerto 
Ricans who came to New York and were on relief. I know we had 
an astounding record on Puerto Ricans in crime in Hawaii, and the 
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people of Hawaii did not want Puerto Ricans brought out. I am not 
trying to indict Puerto Rico. Burke says you cannot indict a nation. 
(hat has been our experience. When the Interior Department was 
insistent that we take some of the Puerto Rico labor to Hawaii, I 
flatly resisted it. 

Senator Martone. Maybe they were taking the attitude that they 
were going to take care of everything. We have an announcement 
now that we are going to cure all the distressed areas by moving people 
around whenever through some act of Congress we create an unem- 
ployment area. That is another question. 

That is another question. You could not keep the Puerto Ricans 
out of Hawaii if it were a State. 

Governor STaInpack. No. 

Senator Corpon. Can you keep them out now ? 

Governor STarnpack. We refused to bring them in. 

Senator Corpon. You refused to cooperate, but you could not stop 
them. 

Governor Strarnpack. That is right. If they want to come down 
there and they had the passage money, there is no way we could stop 
them. 

Senator Matone. Some of us have taken that attitude here on the 
Senate floor on other things, that we do not object to one nation con- 
trolling other nations, but we have objected to furnishing our money to 
help pay their way to keep control of these nations. 

Governor, I do not remember that you expressed an opinion on the 
bills of Senator Butler and the junior Senator from Nevada, and the 
proposal of setting up a situation likened by some to Puerto Rico, 
where you would elect your governor and secretary, oe they would 
appoint the judges. Would you approve of that kind of situation? 

Governor STAtNBACK. Yes, I think I would. I have not seen that 
particular bill, but I think it might be a good experiment to try out 
before you incorporate it into the States. That would satisfy the 
C ongress that they are competent for self-government and I see no 
objection to that. It certainly would be extending the principles of 
home rule and self-government. 

Senator Matonr. Do you believe that if we come out with a bill 
patterned after the Puerto Rican principle under which you elected 
your own governor and secretary and appointed your own judges, it 
would be satisfactory for this troublesome period ? 

Governor Srarnpack. I cannot speak for Hawaii, but it is my 
opinion that a very large percentage of the population would favor 
such an idea. it has never been advocated there publicly. The news 
papers have never made any play about it. They have played up 
statehood and that alone, and practically made a moral issue of it 

Senator Martone. If I could find it in these hearings, which I cannot 
right at the moment—I may insert in the record later—it was de 
nounced by the press in Hawati especially the press represe nted by 
the representative of Hawaii in the Congress, as a subterfuge—lI for 
get the word, it was worse than that—and, of course, we did a little 
denouncing here, of anyone who had used taxpayers’ money to abuse a 
Senator of the United States for a position such Senator had taken on 
proposed legislation. That is another reason why they are not ready 
for statehood. 
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I suppose you know about that organization that is set up through 
your taxes there ? 

Governor Srarnpack. Yes. Iam partly guilty of establishing that 
organization, Senator. 

Senator Martone. | just want you to know— 

The Cuarmman. Senator Malone, I want to correct one impression 
that IT am afraid would be left from the question you have asked the 
Governor with reference to the two bills you and I have introduced. 
My bill does not provide for the election of the judges or for the 
appointment by local authorities. The President still appoints the 
judges. 

Senator Martone. I am sorry, and I am glad you made this cor- 
rection 

Governor Sratnpack. In my own opinion, I believe a very large 
part of our population would consider such a preliminary step. I 
think it would be one step to statehood. It would give the Congress 
i chance to observe how we are exe rcising this exte onded freedom. If 
t works out all right, then you are in a position to go ahead. It is 

arning to walk before you run. 

Senator Martone. And either Puerto Rico, Alaska, or Hawaii, 
everything works out all right, one by one could be socaptod, 

Governor Srarnpack. That sounds very logical to me. 

Senator Maronr. I thank you, Governor. You have been very 
courteous and very patient in the questions that we have thrown at 
you. 

Governor Srarnpack. I return the compliment. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Smathers. 

Senator Smarnuers. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. 

The CuatrMan. Does any other member of the committee wish to 
question Governor Stainback further at this time? If not, I want to 
thank you. You and I have had a very friendly association over the 
vears, and I hoy ve we continue to have. 

en Srarnpack. I am sure we will, even though we have 

itched positions. 

wT! he CHAIRMAN. Senator Smathers has transmitted to the committee 
a statement by Senator A. Willis Robertson, of Virginia, in opposition 
to statehood for Hawaii. I will direct that the text of Senator Robert- 
son’s statement appear in the record of the hearings at this point. 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


(By A. Willis Robertson) 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the pending proposal to grant statehood to 
Hawaii primarily because I believe it would be dangerous and undesirable for us 
to expand the borders of the United States beyond the North American Continent 

Even if this objection were ignored, however, I still would feel that Hawaii 
is not a suitable candidate for statehood under existing conditions. And, finally, 
if this objection were disregarded, I would insist that if Hawaii is to be made 
a State this is not the proper time to do it. 

In 1845 when statehood for Texas was an issue Daniel Webster spoke of “a 
very dangerous tendency, and of doubtful consequence to enlarge the boundaries 
of our Government,” and said: “There must be some limit to the extent of our 
territory, if we are to make our institutions permanent. The Government is 

ery likely to be endangered, in my opinion, by a further enlargement of its al- 
ready vast territorial surface.” 

[ realize that the advocates of statehood for Hawaii and for Alaska and for 
Puerto Rico and eventually possibly statehood for Wake Island and Samoa and 
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perhaps even Iceland and Greenland may seek to discount Webster’s objection 

by saying Texas has become a valuable addition to our Union. But, whether or 
ot Webster was right in the particular instance of Texas, I believe there is 
sundness in the abstract principle he stated and that there must be some limit to 
ie extent of our territory or we will endanger our democratic institutions. 

I also believe that the best place to draw the line is where it is now—within 
he continental limits of North America—because once we go beyond this con- 
nent, there is no logical point at which to stop. 

When Thomas Jefferson brought about the expansion of our national border 
eyond the Mississippi through the Louisiana Purchase he wisely foresaw that 
e could not afford to have a rival nation, especially one dominated by a possi- 

hostile European power, grow up on our western border. The same consid- 
ations justified our later expansion through the annexation of Texas and ac- 
iisition of the territory along the Pacific coast. But that argument cannot be 
pplied to inclusion as an integral part of the United States of groups of islands 
ousands of miles from our shore and hundreds of miles from each other. 

On the contrary, it was recognized from the beginning of the revolutionary 

uggle through which this Nation was born that the American people shouid 
e allowed to develop their genius without unnecessary entanglements in the 
ffairs of other continents and after the Republic had been established, Georze 
Washington reminded that “our detached and distant situation invites and en- 

les us to pursue a different course,” than the nations which were jostled to- 
gether on the continent of Europe. “Why forego the advantage of so peculiar 
situation?’ Washington asked. 

World conditions have changed radically since Washington's day and I utterly 

disagree with those who would warp his advice into a basis for a policy of na- 
onal isolationism. We are concerned today with what happens in Europe and 
every part of the world and will play the role destiny has given us of leader, 
n our generation, of the forces of political freedom. But giving our cooperation 
id aid where they are needed, asking in return only that we be left free to 
work out our own destiny is quite different from embarking on a policy of de- 
claring bits of land here and there to be integral parts of the United States and 
spreading our sovereignty over other parts of the world. 
Thomas Jefferson said in 1811, “America has a hemisphere to itself. It must 
ive a separate system of interests; which must not be subordinated to those of 
irope.” This idea of continental separation reached its full expression in 
IS23 when President James Monroe proclaimed his famous doctrine that “The 
\merican Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
ssumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subject for future 
jlonization by any European power.” 
That doctrine was proclaimed at a time when Russia had colonial claims on 
e northwest coast of America and when Russia was a member of the Holy 
\lliance that included Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia formed to prevent 
new outbreak on the part of France after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
And, as John Quincy Adams, who was Monroe's Secretary of State, explained in 
is memoirs, our purpose was to discourage any forceful intervention by Euro- 
ean powers in the Western Hemisphere while at the same time we disclaimed 
ny interference on our part with Europe. We were, Adams said, “to make an 
\merican cause, and to adhere inflexibly to that.” 
rhis position was reaffirmed in 1845 by President Polk who said: “We must 
ever maintain that people of this continent alone have a right to decide their 
wh destiny.” It was emphasized again by President Cleveland in connection 
vith the dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela in 1895. In 1901 Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt declared that “The Monroe Doctrine should be the 
ardinal feature of the foreign policy of all the nations of the two Americas, as it 

of the United States.” President Woodrow Wilson in 1917 proposed that the 
lations “should with one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as 
the doctrine of the world.” The doctrine also was reaffirmed by Cordell Hull 
at the 1938 Lima Conference which produced the declaration that the American 
people had “achieved spiritual unity through the similarity of their republican 
nstitutions, their unshakable will for peace, their profound sentiment of human- 
ty and tolerance through their absolute adherence to the principles of inter- 
national law, of equal sovereignty of States and of individual liberty without 
religious or racial prejudices,” and “that on the basis of such principles and will, 
they seek and defend the peace of the continent and work together in the 
ause of universal concord.” 

Thus, for 123 years we have been guided by a doctrine based on the belief 

that the American people have a unique political system and that the security 
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of that system would be endangered if European nations sought to expand in 
the New World. As a corollary we agreed not to intervene in the affairs of the 
other hemisphere and in later years we pledged ourselves not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of our American neighbor nations. 

Questions were raised, in Congress and elsewhere, as to whether we were 
abandoning the Monroe Doctrine in the Spanish War settlement which gave us 
the Philippines but we proved our good faith by giving those islands their in- 
dependence when they were ready to assume that responsibility. 

I am not attempting to say at this time that we should make independence 
of Hawaii a goal, but I do say that to admit these islands to statehood now 
and to thereby open the way for similar action for other remote areas would, 
as the late Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said, “mark the beginning of the end 
of the United States as we have known it.” 

The Monroe Doctrine has been respected and has gone unchallenged becaus« 
of the assuniption of other major world powers that our experiment in self 
sovernment was not based on an empire concept and that we would never reach 
out across the Atlantic or Pacific to add additional territory to our Union. 

We cannot afford now to create fears that we have an empire complex and 
will extend cur boundaries into the Orient or elsewhere. As the able Mr. Joseph 
C. Harsch of the Christian Science Monitor has said, ‘movable, fluid, unsettled 
frontiers invite trouble. The history of every empire in time is proof of this. 
The potential of expansion invites the potential of attack.” 

Aside from the general objections to admission of a State which lies beyond 
the limits of the North American Continent, however, there are specific geo 
graphical problems involved where Hawaii is concerned. 

We know that the Territory of Hawaii includes a group of islands stretch- 
ing over a distance of somewhere between 1,000 and 2,000 miles but in the var 
ious hearings which have been held on the question of statehood no one has 
been able to offer an accurate and detailed description of exactly what land and 
sea areas would be included in the new State. 

When the head of the Hawaii Statehood Commission was pressed on this point 

the hearings which the House held last February, he finally admitted that 
the islands included in the Territory are not identified by metes and bounds 
lescription “but by the same general historical carryover of the Kingdom of 
Hawaii to the Republic of Hawaii, to the annexation by joint resolution and 
then to the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Under further questioning this witness said it would be practically impossible 
to define the limits of the proposed State of Hawaii in terms of latitude and 
longitude or even to identify individual islands because “the ocean is working 
on them all the time and big storms will pile up sand on one side of an islet 
and will wash away part of another. New areas will be brought up slowly by 
coral growth and once in-a while some of them will disappear.” 

Thus, we should be giving to a State government all the rights reserved to 
it by the Constitution, including policy powers but unlike the present 48 States 
this government would not know the bounds of its jurisdiction or have the 
authority to determine them It would be expected to govern islands and 
shoals alternately appearing and disappearing and which might well be 

aimed by some other nation. There also would be difficult and practical 
inanswerable questions about travel between the islands—when would it be 
ntrastate and when would it be interstate commerce? Which passages be- 
tween islands would be considered within the State and which would be outside? 
Would shipping be regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by 
the Federal Maritime Board? 

In addition to the problems of geography there are problems because of the 
character of the population of Hawaii. The North American Continent was 
settled by people who come in search of political, economic, and religious 
freedom and they developed and defended a form of government emphasizing 
economic as well as political independence. Hawaii, on the other hand, was 
developed from its original primitive state largely by individuals or small 
groups bent on exploitation. Their plans called for cheap labor and as the 
natives died out because of their lack of resistance to the white man’s ailments, 
they were replaced with low-standard workers from the overcrowded ricelands 
of the Orient. Groups of various nationalities and races were brought in suc- 
cessive waves and mingled their bloodlines while they always were held in a sub 
servient position which gave little opportunity to gain economic independence or 
particularly landownership 

So, we have in Hawaii a racially mixed population brought together not by 
common ideals and aspirations but as a result of efforts to find the cheapest 
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vailable labor for an economic system dominated by a small group. And in 

cent years there has been a shrinkage of that element of the population which 

ancestry might be expected to conform most closely to American patterns of 

isiness and government and a comparative increase of groups which had 
ieir origin under systems of government basically alien to ours. 
It would seem wise to at least allow more time for the amalgamation of 
s population into a unified group before giving it all the responsibility of 
itehood, including the selection of Members of the Congress who will make 
ws for the entire United States. 
Some delay also would seem advisable because of economic considerations. 
Although Hawaii has something over 4 million acres of identifiable land, only 
little more than half of that is privately owned, with the rest under control of 
deral or Territorial agencies. A large percentage of the privately owned land 
concentrated in the hands of a few big companies or wealthy individuals. 
the total land area only about one-tenth, or 400,000 acres, is suitable for cul- 
ation and the types of cultivation which can be applied to even this area are 
nited. 
Consequently, the islands must import a large portion of their food in order 
support a limited population of around half a million and prospects of further 
pulation growth are limited not only by the food factor but by the lack of raw 
aterials and water and mineral resources on which industries might be based. 
Sugar and pineapples are the chief source of revenue but witnesses from the 
lands have admitted that there is little prospect of further development of 
ese sources. They also have admitted that the economy of Hawaii is in an 
favorable and potentially dangerous condition because it is dependent on 
ainland dollars which in recent years have been provided in large part by 
ederal Government spending for defense purposes. 

\ report prepared by the Bank of Hawaii in 1949 summed it up by saying: 

Since the war ended we have returned to about the same economic and industrial 

se which provided the mainland dollars for our smaller population before the 
ir began. Production of pineapples and sugar is about the same as before the 
ir, but the volume of our services to the Armed Forces and other Government 
erations has been dropping back toward prewar proportions. The result is 
iat today our population is larger, we have more people than can be supported at 
ir present standard of living by the goods we produce and the services we sell for 
ainland dollars.” 

rhat condition has been alleviated somewhat by new spending since the start 

‘the Korean war but it would seem advisable to see what happens when world 

mditions are more stabilized before taking the irrevocable step of admitting 

lawaii to statehood. If statehood is granted now we should realize that there 

s a probability that Hawaii with its limited land area, limited usefulness of 

nd, distant location, and excessive population always will expect from the 

ederal Government more than it is able to contribute in return and that its 
iting representatives would naturally ally themselves with groups in Congress 
hich advocated the largest handouts from the Federal Treasury 

This objection to the voting representation in the Congress which statehood 

ould give to Hawaii is intensified by the fact that the new State’s voting power, 

irticularly in the Senate, would be so far out of proportion to its share of the 
tal United States population. 

When our Union was formed in 1787 a compromise was necessary to bring 

gether 13 independent colonies with diverse laws and customs and that com- 
promise provided that the largest and smallest States should have equal repre 
sentation in the Senate. 

‘he conditions of 1787 do not exist today but under our Constitution Hawaii 

ould have a full quota of Senators which would mean that each Hawaiian 
citizen would have the same voting representation in the Senate as 31 citizens 
of New York. Or, putting it another way, while the Senators from our 9 largest 
States each represent an average of more than 4 million inhabitants, the Hawaiian 
Senators each would represent only around 230,000. 

There also is a problem in the House if new States are admitted because the 
size of that body already is unwieldy and every increase in the total membership 
adds to the difficulty of transacting business. But, if the total is not increased 
when a new State is added, the alternative is to take representatives away from 
the present States. 

I believe, therefore, that it would be well to defer action on admission of new 
States until the Congress has had opportunity to consider the whole question of 
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representation and possibly to obtain ratification of a constitutional amendment 
that would prevent further distortion of the proportional representation in the 
Senate. 

We should not be rushed into action now because as the chairman of the House 
committee pointed out at the opening of the hearings held last February, Hawaii 
already has most of the benefits which come to States and about the only thin 
they have to gain by statehood is the right to participate in presidential elec 
tions and to have Senators and Representatives in the Congress. It would 


be 
well for us to consider 


carefully, before granting this particular privilege of 
representation, what the effect would be on the course of our Nation as a whole 
rather than merely the ability of those representatives to obtain advantages for 
Hawaii 






If is particularly important to consider the possibility that those representa 
tives might be chosen by the small but powerful group of Communist sym 
pathizers, if not actual party members who have exerted so much influence in 

and affairs 






Recent efforts to convict 





a group of seven charged with overt acts to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by 


force and violence were successful but 
it 


is too early to tell whether their subversive organization has been destroyed 
We know that in the last election for a Delegate to Congress there was a 
very narrow margin against the Communists and that they succeeded in carry 
ing the city of Honolulu. We know that during the Smith Act trials the mayor 
of Honoltnlu appeared voluntarily as a defense witness for Jack Hall, the 
Communist leader of the islands and that public-scehoo! buildings in 
were made available for Communist Party rallies for the defense. 


In a book called Hawaii, the 49th State, written by a competent writer who 
is on the staff of the Reader 


s Digest, Jack Hall was quoted as saying 16 out of 
21 candidates endorsed by labor’s political action committee 









Honolulu 








won seats in the 
Territorial house of representatives and 6 out of 7 went to the senate. Hall, 
the Communist leader, then was quoted as adding: “If Hawaii becomes a State 
we can send some good men to Washington from here—not only to represent the 
majority in the islands but also to strengthen liberal forces in the National 
( on cress 

\t this eritical state of international affairs, we do not need to strengthen the 
“liberal” forces of the Congress when ‘ 










‘liberal” is interpreted as it is by a man 
who has now been convicted of efforts to overthrow our Government and who 
demonstrated in the past his willingness to tie up and threaten to destroy the 
economy of the islands by a general strike. 

I am sure that the people of Hawaii are not in sympathy with the principles 
of communism, but for that matter, I also believe that a majority of the people 
of Russia, if they were free to make a choice, would not be 
Communist dictators. 






on the side of the 







Until the Hawaiian people have had more time to complete their eradication 
those who have been misleading the dock and plantation workers, however, 
| do not believe we should consider giving those radicals a chance to plant their 
representatives in the Congress of the United States. 


f 
oO 







The CHamman. The record should be clear that these hearings on 
statehood for Hawaii have included, in addition to S. 49, the two other 
statehood bills before the committee. Senator Murray’s 8S. 51, spon- 

: sored by himself and some 14 other distinguished Senators, is of course 
unde consideration by the committee, as is H. Ti. 3795, which the 
House of Representatives passed during the first session of this Con 
gress. I will direct that the text of both of these measures appear in 
the record of these hearings. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 

















[S. 51, 838d Cong., Ist sess.] 


4 BILL To enable the people of Hawaii to form a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the inhabitants of all that part of the 
United States now constituting the Territory of Hawaii, as at present described, 
are hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State govern 
ment, with the name aforesaid, which State, when so formed, shall be admitted 
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to the Union, and that the said State of Hawaii shall consist of all the territory 
ow included in the said Territory of Hawaii, all as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2, Sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 

tled “An Act to provide for a constitutional convention, the adoption of a 
State constitution, and the forwarding of the same to the Congress of the United 
States, and appropriating money therefor,’ approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), which sections provide for the election and 

anization of a constitutional convention and the forming of a constitution 

d State government for the proposed State of Hawaii, are hereby ratilied, and 

e convention for which provision is made in said Act of the Territorial legis 

ture shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the body authorized to form a con- 

ution and State government for said proposed State. In order that the 
stitutional convention so elected and organized may have an opportunity to 
nsider Whether any changes in the constitution and State government so formed 

e needed by reason of the enactment of this Act, the Governor of the Territory 

Hawaii, within twenty days after the approval of this Act, may, and upon 
etition by at least one-fifth of the delegates to said convention shall. issue a 
proclamation directing said convention to reconvene on the day designated by 

h proclamation, which day shall be not later than ten days after the issuance 

such proclamation. 

Che constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 

political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
endence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs 

any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by 

e or violence of the government of the State of Hawaii or of the United States 

i He qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the State 
onstitution. Said constitution shall provide: 

First. That perfect freedom of religious worship shall be secured, and that 
no inhabitant of said State shall ever be molested in person or property on 

count of his or her mode of religious worship. 

Second, That provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 
and free from sectarian control. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Hawaii shall be 
issumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Hawaii 
shall be collected by said State. 

lourth. That the State and its people cede to the United States, and disclaim 
title to, the property in the Territory of Hawaii set aside by Act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii 
for the use of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately prior 
to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union as more particularly 
provided in the next section of this Act. 

Fifth. That, as a compact with the United States relating to the management 
and disposition of the Hawaiian home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, as amended, is adopted as a law of said State, subject to amendment 
or repeal only with the consent of the United States, and in no other manner: 
Provided, That (1) sections 202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 and other pro- 
visions relating to administration, and paragraph (2) of section 204, sections 206 
and 212, and other provisions relating to the powers and duties of officers other 
than those charged with the administration of said Act, may be amended in the 
original constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation, 
but the Hawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawaiian home-operating fund, and the 
Hawaiian home-development fund shall not be reduced or impaired, and the 
encumbrances authorized to be placed on Hawaiian home lands by officers other 
than those charged with the administration of said Act shall not be increased, 
except with the consent of the United States; (2) that any amendment to in- 
crease the benefits to lessees of Hawaiian home lands may be made in the 
original constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation, 
but the qualifications of lessees shall not be changed except with the consent 
of the United States: and (3) that all proceeds and income from Hawaiian 
home lands shall be available to said State for use in accordance with the terms 
of said Act. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Seventh. That said State and its people do agree and declare that no taxes 
shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or 
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hereafter acquired by the United States; and that all provisions of this Act 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing 
the terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property herein made to 
the said State, are consented to fully by said State and its people. 

SEc. 3. (a) The State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case 
may be, shall retain all the lands and other public property title to which is in 
the Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, except as herein 
provided, and all such lands and other property shall remain and be the absolute 
property of the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may 
be, subject to the constitution and laws of said State: Provided, however, That 
as to any such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of 
Congress or by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor 
of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of the United States, whether absolutely 
or subject to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall be and 
become vested with absolute title thereon, or an interest therein conformable to 
such limitations, as the case may be. 

(b) The United States shall retain title to all the public lands and other public 
property in Hawaii title to which is in the United States (except as hereafter 
provided) for a period of five years after the enactment of this Act. Such land 
and public property shall continue to be administered in accordance with th« 
laws applicable thereto imediately prior to the admission of said State until 
otherwise provided by the Congress: Provided, That immediately after the en- 
actment of this Act an investigation and report shall be made by a joint com- 
mittee composed of the members of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate and of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives upon the subject of the public lands and other public 
property in Hawaii and the terms and provisions of the cession and transfer 
thereof by the Republic of Hawaii, and the Congress shall thereafter 
make a final determination and disposition of the remaining public lands 
and other public property. In the event the Congress has made no other disposi- 
tion thereof within said five-year period, then title to all of the public lands 
and other publie property undisposed of shall thereupon vest in the State of 
Hawaii absolutely: Provided, however, That as to any such lands or other 
property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive 
order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to 
law, for the use of the United States or the Territory of Hawaii or a political 
subdivision thereof, whether absolutely or subject to limitations, and remaining 
so set aside immediately prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States or the State of Hawaii or, subject to the constitution 
und laws of said State, such political subdivision, as the case may be, shall retain 
or become vested with absolute title thereto, or an interest therein conformable 
to such limitations, as the case may be: Provided further, That the provisions 
of section 91 of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 511), 
which authorize the President to restore to their previous status lands set aside 
for the use of the United States, shall not terminate upon the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the Union but shall continue in effect until the end of said 
five-year period. 

(c) The State of Hawaii, upon the admission to the Union, shall be entitled 
to select, and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to issue 
patents to said State for one hundred and eighty thousand acres of public lands, 
2s that term is defined in section 73 (a) of the Hawaiian Organic Act (42 Stat 
116, 48 U. 8S. C., see. 668), within the boundaries of said State. The selection 
of such lands by the State of Hawaii shall be made and completed within five 
years from the admission of said State into the Union. The lands so selected 
shall be in lieu of any and all grants provided for new States by provisions of 
law other than this Act, and such grants shall not extend to the State of Hawaii. 

(d) The lands patented to the State of Hawaii pursuant to the preceding 
subsection, together with the proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, shall 
be held by said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools and 
other public educational institutions, for the betterment of the conditions of 
native Hawaiians, as defined in the Hawaian Homes Commission Act, 1920, as 
amended, for the development of farm and home ownership on as widespread a 
basis as possible, for the making of public improvements, and for the provision 
of lands for public use. Such lands, proceeds, and income shall be managed 
and disposed of for one or more of the foregoing purposes in such manner as 
the constitution and laws of said State may provide, and their use for any other 
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object shall constitute a breach of trust for which suit may be brought by the 
United States. The schools and other educational institutions supported, in 
whole or in part, out of such public trust shall forever remain under the ex- 
clusive control of said State; and no part of the proceeds or income from the 
inds patented under the preceding subsection shall be used for the support 
of any sectarian or denominational school, college, or university. 

(e) Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union all 
aws of the United States reserving to the United States the free use or enjoy- 
ment of property hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii or its political sub- 
divisions, or the right to alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. Section 1 of the joint resolution of the Territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii entitled “Joint resolution providing for the submission to the people 
of the Territory of Hawaii of the constitution framed by the convention held 
pursuant to Act 334 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, and in the event 
f failure of ratification, the framing and submission of a new constitution, 
and making appropriations therefor”, approved October 12, 1950 (Joint Reso- 
ution 1, Special Session Laws of Hawaii, 1950), which section provides for 

e submission to the people of the Territory of Hawaii, for ratification or 
rejection, of the proposed constitution framed by the constitutional convention 
held pursuant to sections 2 and 8 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), is 

ereby ratified, and the election for which provision is made in said joint reso- 

tion of the Territorial legislature shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the 
election authorized to be held for the purpose of ratifying or rejecting the consvi- 
tution and State government formed by said convention. 

If said constitutional convention is reconvened pursuant to section 2 of this 
\ct, and said convention shall determine that changes in the constitution and 
State government formed by it are needed by reason of the enactment of this 
Act, the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, within thirty days after the final 

ijournment of said convention so reconvened, shall issue a proclamation for 
an election to be held on a day designated by said proclamation, at which election 
said constitution, as so changed by the convention, shall be resubmitted to the 
people of said Territory for ratification, by a majority of the legal votes cast. 
Che day designated for the holding of said election shall be not earlier than sixtv 
nor later than ninety days after the issuance of said proclamation. At such 
election the qualified voters of said Territory shall vote directly for or against 
said constitution. Persons possessing the qualifications entitling them to vote 
for delegate under section 2 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 
approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949) shall be entitled 
to vote on the ratification or rejection of said constitution, under such rules 
or regulations as said convention may have prescribed, not in conflict with this 
Act. The returns of said election shall be made by the election officers direct 
to the secretary of said Territory who, with the clerks of the several counties, 
shall constitute a canvassing board and they, or any three of them, shall meet 
at the city of Honolulu, not later than the third Monday after said election. 
and shall canvass the same. 

The said canvassing board shall forthwith certify the result of said election 
to the Governor of said Territory, together with a statement of the votes cast 
upon the question of ratification or rejection of said constitution. If a majority 
of the legal votes cast at said election shall reject the constitution, the Governor 
of said Territory shall, by proclamation, order the constitutional convention to 
reassemble at a date not later than twenty days after tie receipt by said Gov- 
ernor of the documents showing the rejection of the constitution by the people, 
and thereafter a new constitution may be formed and the same proceedings shall 
be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being orig- 
inally prepared for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That not 
more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this paragraph and 
the preceding paragraph. 

When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said Ter- 
ritory, as aforesaid, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii, through the President of the United States to 
the Congress for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon. 
If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the President 
to certify such approval to the Governor of said Territory. Within thirty days 
after the receipt of said notification from the President, the Governor shall issue 
his proclamation for the election, as hereinafter provided, of officers for all elee- 
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tive offices provided for by the Constitution and laws of said State. except officers 
continued in office by the constitution and laws of said State, but the ofticers so 
to be elected Shall in ny event include two Senators and two Representatives in 
Congress, Until and unless otherwise required by the Constitution or laws of 
Said State, said Representatives Shall he elected at large, 

If the Congress shall disapprove Said constitution, such disapprova] Shall he 
certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with the objections 
to the proposed constitution: the Governor thereupon by proclamation shal} or 
der the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than twenty 
days after reecipt of such notification and thereafter a hew consitution may be 
formed, and the Same proceedings Shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner 
as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission and sub- 
mitted to the people: Provided. That not more than one election shall be held un 
der the authority of this paragraph. 

SEc. 5. In case the Congress approves a constitution duly ratified by the people 
of said Territory, al] as hereinbefore provided, an election, or primary and gen- 
eral elections, as ay be required by said constitution, shal] be held at the time 
or times named in the Proclamation of the Governor of said Territory provided 
for in the preceding section. Said election shall take Place not earlier than sixty 
days nor later than ninety days after said proclamation by the Governor of said 
Territory ordering the Same, or if a primary election is to be held, then the pri 
mary election Shall take place not earlier than sixty days nor later than ninety 
days after said proclamation by the Governor of Said Territory, and the gen 
eral election shal] take place Within forty days after the primary election. At 
such election or elections the officers required to be elected as provided in see 
tion 4, shall be chosen by the People. Such election or elections shall be held, 
and the qualifications of voters thereat shal] be, as prescribed by said constitu 
tion and the laws of said State for the election of Inembers of the State legis 
lature. The returns thereof shall be made and certified in such manner as the 
constitution and laws of said State may prescribe. When said election of said 
officers above provided for shall he held and the returns thereof made, and cer- 
tiled as hereinbefore Provided, the ‘rovernor of the said Territory shall certify 
the result of Said election, as certified as herein provided, to the President of 
the United States, who thereupon Shall immediately issue his proclamation an 
houncing the result of said election so ascertained, and, upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States, the Proposed State of Hawaii 
Shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this Act, on an 
equal footing with the other States. Until the said State is sO admitted into the 
Union, the Persons holding legislative, executive, and Judicial offices in or under 
or by authority of the Government of said Territory, and the Delegate in Con- 
fress thereof, shal] continue to discharge the duties of their respective offices, 
Upon the issuance of Said proclamation by the President of the United States 
and the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the officers elected at 
said election, and qualified under the Provisions of the constitution and jaws of 
Said State, shall proceed to exercise all the functions pertaining to their Offices 
in or under or by authority of the severnment of said State, and Officers not re. 
quired to be elected at said initial election shall be Selected or continued in office 
as provided by the constitution and laws of said State. The Governor and 
Secretary of said State Shall certify the election of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in the manner required by law, and the said Senators and Representatives 
shall he entitled to be admitted to Seats in Congress and to all the rights and 
Privileges of Senators and Representatives of other States in the Congress of the 
United States. 

SEc. 6. The State of Hawaii upon its admission into the Union shall be en- 
titled to two Representatives until the taking effect of the next reapportionment. 
and such Representatives Shall be in addition to the membership of the House 
of Representatives 48 now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
increase in the membership of the House of Representatives Shall not affect 
the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat, 
761;2U. 8. C., see. 2a ), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress there- 
after. 

Sec. 7. That the Sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States hot otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the 
elections Provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention and for 
the payment of compensation to the delecates to said convention. The delegates 
Shall receive for their sery ices, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a 
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mile each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments on 
ind after the first, twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appropriated 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Hawaii. The Territorial 
legislature is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advis- 
able for the payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for defray- 
ug their expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 8. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii established 
by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall thenceforth 
be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from article III, 
section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, however, That 
the terms of office of the district judges for the District of Hawaii then 
in office shall terminate upon the effective date of this section and the Presi 
dent, pursuant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended by this Act, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, two district judges for the said district who shall hold office 
during good behavior; 

(b) the last paragraph of section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed; and 

(c) subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The district judges, except in Puerto Rico, shall hold office during good 
behavior. The district judge in Puerto Rico shall hold office for the term of 
eight years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified.” 

Sec. 9. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 
the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “including the district courts of the United States for 
the districts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 

including the United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,’. 

Sec. 10. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) the last paragraph of section 501 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; 

(b) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 504 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, except 
in the district of Hawaii, where the term shall be six years” ; 

(c) the first sentence of subsection (c) of section 541 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, except 
in the district of Hawaii where the term shall be six years” ; and 

(d) subsection (d) of section 541 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

Src. 11. No action, case, proceeding, or matter pending in any court of the 
Territory of Hawaii, or in the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii shall abate by reason of the admission of said State into the Union, 
but the same shall be transferred to and proceeded with in such appropriate 
State courts as shall be established under the constitution to be thus formed, or 
shall continue in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii, 
as the nature of the case may require. And no indictment, action or proceedings 
shall abate by reason of any change in the courts, but shall be proceeded with in 
the State or United States courts according to the laws thereof, respectively. 
And the appropriate State courts shall be the successors of the courts of the 
Territory as to all cases arising within the limits embraced within the jurisdic- 
tion of such courts, respectively, with full power to proceed with the same, and 
award mesne or final process therein, and all the files, records, indictments, and 
proceedings relating to any such cases shall be transferred to such appropriate 
State courts and the same shall be proceeded with therein in due course of law. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Hawaii in like manner, to the same extent, 
and with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and 
said State courts had been established prior to the accrual of such causes of 
action or the commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as 
shall have been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and 
punished by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in 
the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii 
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Sec. 12. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate 
review of final decisions of the United States Distriet Court for the District of 
Hawaii or the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in any case finally 
decided prior to admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an 
appeal therefrom shall have been perfected prior to such admission, and the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided 
prior to admission of said State into the Union, and any mandate issued sub 
sequent to the admission of said State shall be to the United States District Court 
for the District of Hawaii or a court of the State, as may be appropriate. Parties 
shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review of all judgments 
and decrees of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii and 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Hawaii as successor to the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Hawai, in any case pending at the time of admission of said 
State into the Union, and the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Cireuit and the Supreme Court of the United States shall have the same jurisdic 
tion therein, as by law provided in any case arising subsequent to the admission 
of said State into the Union 

Sec. 13. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) title 28, United States Code, section 1252, is amended by striking out 
“Tlawaii’ from the clause relating to courts of record ; 

(b) title 28, United States Code, section 1293, is amended by striking out 
the words “First and Ninth Circuits” and by inserting in lieu thereof ‘First 
Cireuit’, and by striking out the words “supreme courts of Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, respectively” and inserting in lieu thereof “supreme court of Puerto 
Rico’ 

(c) title 28, United States Code, section 1294, is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5) thereof and by renumbering paragraph (6) as paragraph (5) 

(d) the first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words “United States District Courts for the 
districts of Hawaii or Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,”: and by 
striking out the words “and any justice of the Supreme Court of the Terri 
tory of Hawaii”: Provided, That the amendments made by this subsection 
shall not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have retired be 
fore the effective date of this subsection: And provided further, That sery 
ice as a judge of the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii or as a 
judge of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii or as a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge of the 
circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii shall be included in computing 
under section 371, 372, or 373 of title 28, United States Code, the aggregate 
years of judicial service of any person who is in commission as a district 
judge for the District of Hawaii on the date of enactment of this Act; 

(e) section 92 of the Act of April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 159), as 
amended, and the Act of May 29, 1928 (ch. 904, 45 Stat. 997), are repealed; 

(f) section 86 of the Act approved April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 158), as 
amended, is repealed ; 

(z) section 3771 of title 18. United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico” ; and 

(h) section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico”. 

Sec. 14. All Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Hawaii at the time 
of its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, 
except as modified or changed by this Act or by the constitution of the State, 
and shall be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, except as hereinbefore provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act, 1920, as amended: and the laws of the United States shall have 
the same force and effect within the said State as elswhere within the United 
States. 

Sec. 15. Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall continue to have sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the area which may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii National 
Park, saving, however, to the State of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved 
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to the Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 
297), and saving, further, to persons then or thereafter residing within such 
area the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions 
vhere they respectively reside. Upon the admission of said State all references 
to the Territory of Hawaii in said Act or in other laws relating to Hawaii 
National Park shall be deemed to refer to the State of Hawaii. Nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall be construed to affect the ownership and control by the 
United States of any lands or other property within Hawaii National Park which 
may now belong to, or which may hereafter be acquired by, the United States. 

Sec. 16. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
252) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
very national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and pay- 
ing for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the 
penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 17. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 





[H. R. 3575, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


AN ACT To enable the people of Hawaii to form a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the citizens of the United States who 
are bona fide inhabitants of all that part of the United States now constituting 
the Territory of Hawaii, as at present described, are hereby authorized to form 
for themselves a constitution and State government, with the name “State of 
Hawaii,” which State, when so formed, shall be admitted into the Union, ana 
that the State of Hawaii shall consist of all the territory now included in the 
said Territory of Hawaii, all as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 
entitled “An Act to provide for a constitutional convention, the adoption of a 
State constitution, and the forwarding of the same to the Congress of the United 
States, and appropriating money therefor’, approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), which sections provide for the election and or- 
ganization of a constitutional convention and the forming of a constitution and 
State government for the proposed State of Hawaii, are hereby ratified, and 
the convention for which provision is made in said Act of the Territorial legis- 
lature shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the body authorized to form a con- 
stitution and State government for said proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in 
civil or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the over- 
throw by force or violence of the government of the State of Hawaii or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under 
the State constitution. Said constitution shall provide: 

First. No law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of people peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Second. That provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 
and free from sectarian control. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Hawaii shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Hawaii 
shall be collected by said State. 
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Fourth. That the State and its people cede to the United States, and disclaim 
title to, the property in the Territory of Hawaii set aside by Act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii 
for the use of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately prior 
to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union as more particularly pro- 
vided in the next section of this Act. 

Fifth. That, as a compact with the United States relating to the management 
and disposition of the Hawaiian home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, as amended, is adopted as a law of said State, subject to amendment 
or repeal only with the consent of the United States, and in no other manner: 
Provided, That (1) sections 202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 and other pro- 
visions relating to administration, and paragraph (2) of section 204, sections 
206 and 212, and other provisions relating to the powers and duties of officers 
other than those charged with the administration of said Act, may be amended 
n the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation, but 
the Hawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawaiian home-operating fund, and the 
Ilawaiian home-development fund shall not be reduced or impaired by any such 
amendment, and the encumbrances authorized to be placed on Hawaiian home 
lands by officers other than those charged with the administration of said Act 
shall not be increased, except with the consent of the United States; (2) that 
any amendment to increase the benefits to lessees of Hawaiian home lands may 

made in the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legis 
lation, but the qualifications of lessees shall not be changed except with the 

nt of the United States; and (3) that all proceeds and income from the 
tilable lands”, as defined by said Act, shall be used only in carrying out the 
visions of said Act 
Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
s es residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Seventh. That said State and its people do agree and declare that no taxes 
shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or 
hereafter acquired by the United States; and that all provisions of this Act 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property herein made to the 
said State, are consented to fully by said State and its people. 

Sec. 3. (a) The State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may 
be, shall retain, except as herein provided: (1) all the lands and other public 
property title to which is in the Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision 
thereof, and (2) all the lands and other public property which are in the control 
of the Territory of Hawaii pursuant to the Hawaiian Organic Act and, immedi- 
ately prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, are in the 
possession and use of the Territory or its political subdivisions for the purposes 
of water, sewer, electric, and other public works, penal, charitable, scientific, 
and educational institutions, cemeteries, hospitals, parks, highways, wharves, 
landings, harbor improvements, public buildings, and other public purposes ; and 
all such lands and other property shall remain and be the absolute property of 
the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may be, subject 

» the constitution and laws of said State: Provided, however, That as to any 
such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of 
Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of the United States, whether absolutely 
or subject to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall be and 
become vested with absolute title thereto, or an interest therein conformable to 
such limitations, as the case may be 

b) The United States shall retain title to all the public lands and other 
public property in Hawaii, title to which is in the United States (except as 
hereafter provided) for a period of five years after the enactment of this Act. 
Such land and public property shall continue to be administered in accordance 
with the laws applicable thereto immediately prior to the admission of said 
State until otherwise provided by the Congress: Provided, That immediately 
after the enactment of this Act an investigation and report shall be made by 
a joint committee composed of the members of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate and of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives upon the subject of the public lands and other 
public property in Hawaii and the terms and provisions of the cession and 
transfer thereof by the Republic of Hawaii, and the Congress shall thereafter 
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make a final determination and disposition of the remaining public lands and 
other public property. In the event the Congress has made no other disposition 
thereof within said five-year period, then title to all of the public lands and 
other publie property undisposed of shall thereupon vest in the State of Hawaii 
absolutely: Provided, however, That as to any such lands or other property 
hit retofore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or 
oclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for 
the use of the United States or the Territory of Hawail, or a political subdivision 
thereot, whether absolutely or subject to limitations, and remaining so set 
side immediately prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States or the State of Hawaii or, subject to the constitution 
nd laws of said State, such political subdivision, as the case may be, shall 
tain or become vested with absolute title thereto, or : interest therein 
mformable to such limitations, as the case may be: Provided further, That 
e provisions of section 91 of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended (48 
U. S. C., see. 511), which authorize the President to restore to their previous 
tus lands set aside tor the use of the United States, shall not terminate 


ipon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union but shall continue 
in effect until the end of said five-year period. 
) The State of Hawaii, upon its admission the Union, shall be entitled 
select, and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to issue 
patents to said State for one hundred and eighty thousand acres of the lands 


it were ceded to the United States by the Republic of Hawaii or that have 
been acquired in exchange for lands so ceded, except (i) lands defined as 

vailable lands” in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, and (ii) lands 
remaining set aside for the use of the United States at the time of th 
of said State and not thereafter restored to their previous status pursuant to 

tion 91 of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended (48 U. 8. C., sec. 511). 
fhe selection of such lands by the State of Hawaii shall be made and completed 

hin five years from the admission of said State inio the Union. The lands 
so selected shall be in lieu of any and all grants provided for new States by 
provisions of law other than this Act, and such grants shall not extend to the 
State of Hawaii. 

(d) The lands patented to the State of Hawaii pursuant to the preceding 
subsection, together with the proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, shall 
e held by such State as a pubiie trust tor the support of the public schools 
and other public educational institutions, for the betterment of the conditions 
of native Hawaiians, as defined in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
is amended, for the development of farm and home ownership on as wide 
spread a basis as possible, for the making of public improvements, and fot 
the provision of lands for public use. Such lands, proceeds, and income shall be 
managed and disposed of for one or more of the foregoing purposes in such 
manner as the constitution and laws of said State may provide, and their use 
for any other object shall constitute a breach of trust for which suit may be 
brought by the United States. The schools and other educational institutions 
supported, in whole or in part, out of such public trust shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of said State; and no part of the proceeds or income 
from the lands patented under the preceding subsection shall be used for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, or university. 

(e) Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union ali laws 
of the United States reserving to the United States the free use or enjoyment of 
property hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii or its political subdivisions, 
or the right to alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, are hereby repealed. 

(f) The State of Hawaii shall stand on an equal footing with the other States 
with respect to lands beneath navigable waters or reclaimed therefrom, the 
beaches and shores of navigable waters, and the natural resources within such 
lands and waters. 

Sec. 4. The joint resolution of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii entitled 
“Joint Resolution providing for the submission to the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii of the constitution framed by the convention held pursuant to Act 
354 of the Session Laws of Hawaii 1949 and in the event of failure of ratifica- 
tion, the framing and submission of a new constitution, and making appropria- 
tions therefor”, approved October 12, 1950 (Joint Resolution 1, Special Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1950), which joint resolution provides for the submission to 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii, for ratification or rejection, of the pro 
posed constitution framed by the constitutional convention held pursuant to 
sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii approved 
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May 20, 1949 (Act 334, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949) and of any new consti 
tution framed by such convention in consequence of a rejection of the proposed 
constitution by the people, is hereby ratified; and the election held on November 
7, 1950, pursuant to section 1 of said joint resolution, at which election the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii ratified the proposed constitution by a 
majority of the votes cast shall be, and hereby is, recognized as constituting 
due ratification of said constitution by the people of Hawaii. 

A certified copy of said constitution shall be submitted by the Governor of 
the Territory of Hawaii to the President of the United States. Thereupon the 
President of the United States shall forthwith submit said constitution to the 
Congress for its consideration. Should the Congress by a majority vote 
upprove said constitution, it shall be the duty of the President, on or after June 5 
and not later than July 4, 1954, to certify such approval to the Governor of the 
said Territory. Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 5, and not later than 
August 3, 1954, shall issue his proclamation for the election, as hereinafter pro 
vided, of officers for all elective offices provided for by the constitution and laws 
of said State, but the officers so to be elected shall in any event include tw 
Senators and one Representative in Congress. Until and unless otherwise re 
quired by the constitution or laws of said State, said Representative shall be 
elected at large. 

If the President shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval sha 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, wit! 
the objections to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by pro 
jamation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date m 
later than twenty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new 
constitution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard 
thereto in like manner as if the proposed constitution had been rejected by th: 
people and as if the new constitution were being originally submitted for aj 
proval by the President : Provided, That not more than one election shall be held 
under the authority of this paragraph. 

Sec. 5. In case the President approves the constitution duly ratified by the 
people of said Territory, all as hereinbefore provided, a primary election shall 
be held on October 2, 1954, and a general election on November 2, 1954, and said 
primary and general election dates shall be duly named in the proclamation of 
the Governor of said Territory provided for in the preceding section. At such 
elections the officers required to be elected as provided in section 4, shall be 
chosen by the people. Such elections shall be held, and the qualifications of 
voters thereat shall be, as prescribed by said constitution and the laws of said 
State for the election of members of the State legislature. The returns thereof 
shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitution and laws of 
said State may prescribe. When said election of said officers above provided for 
shall be held and the returns thereof made, and certified as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the Governor of the said Territory shall certify the result of said election, 
as certified as herein provided, to the President of the United States, who there- 
upon shall immediately issue his proclamation announcing the result of said 
election so ascertained, and, upon the issuance of said proclamation by the 
President of the United States, the proposed State of Hawaii shall be deemed ad- 
mitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this Act, on an equal footing 
with the other States. Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, the 
persons holding legislative, executive, and judicial offices in or under or by 
authority of the government of said Territory, and the Delegate in Congress 
thereof, shall continue to discharge the duties of their respective offices. Upon 
the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States and the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the officers elected at said 
election, and qualified under the provisions of the constitution and laws of said 
State, shall proceed to exercise all the functions pertaining to their offices in or 
under or by authority of the government of said State, and officers not required 
to be elected at said initial election shall be selected or continued in office as 
provided by the constitution and laws of said State. The Governor and secre- 
tary of said State shall certify the election of the Senators and Representatives 
in the manner required by law, and the said Senators and Representatives shall 
be entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress and to all the rights and privileges 
of Senators and Representatives of other States in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. The State of Hawaii upon its admission into the Union shall be en- 
titled to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, 
and such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House 
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of Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
crease in the membership of the House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 

U. S. C., see. 2a), for the EKighty-third Congress and each Congress there- 

fter 

sec, 7. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii estab- 
lished by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall thence- 
forth be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from article 
III section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, however, 
rhat the terms of office of the district judges for the District of Hawaii 
then in office shall terminate upon the effective date of this section and the 
President, pursuant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, United States Code, 
us amended by this Act, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, two district judges for the said district who shall hold office 
during good behavior ; 

(b) the last paragraph of section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; and 

(c) subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) The district judges, except in Puerto Rico, shall hold office during good 
behavior. The district judge in Puerto Rico shall hold office for the term of 
ht years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified.” 

Sec. 8. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the 
second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the words “including the district courts of the United States for the 
districts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 

cluding the United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,” 

Sec. 9. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) The last paragraph of section 501 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; 

(b) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 504 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words 
except in the district of Hawaii, where the term shall be six years”; 

(c) the first sentence of subsection (c) of section 541 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, except 
in the district of Hawaii where the term shall be six years”; and 

(d) subsection (d) of section 541 of title 28, United States Code, 
repealed. 

Sec. 10. No action, case, proceeding, or matter pending in any court of the 
lerritory of Hawaii, or in the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii, shall abate by reason of the admission of said State into the Union, but 

» same shall be transferred to and proceeded with in such appropriate State 

rts as shall be established under the constitution to be thus formed, or shall 

mtinue in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii, as the 
nature of the case may require. And no indictment, action or proceeding shall 
abate by reason of any change in the courts, but shall be proceeded with in the 
State or United States courts according to the laws thereof, respectively. And 
the appropriate State courts shall be the successors of the courts of the Territory 
as to all cases arising within the limits embraced within the jurisdiction of such 
courts, respectively, with full power to proceed with the same, and award mesne 
or final process therein, and all the files, records, indictments, and proceedings 
relating to any such cases shall be transferred to such appropriate State courts 
and the same shall be proceeded with therein in due course of law. 

All civil causes of action and criminal offenses which shall have arisen or beer 
committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, action, 
or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be subject 
to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Hawaii in like manner, to the same extent, and with 
like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said State 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of such causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; the admission of said State shall effect no change 
in the substantive or criminal law governing such causes of action and criminal 
offenses which shall have arisen or been committed; and such of said criminal 
offenses as shall have been committed against the laws of the Territory shalf 
be tried and punished by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall 
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have been committed against the laws of the United States shall be tried and 
punished in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii. 

SEc. 11. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review 
of final decisions of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii 
or the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in any case finally decide 
prior to admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an appeal there 
from shall have been perfected prior to such admission, and the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided prior to 
admission of said State into the Union, and any mandate issued subsequent to the 
zndmission of said State shall be to the United States District Court for th: 
District of Hawaii or a court of the State, as may be appropriate. Parties shall 
have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review of all orders, judg 
ments and decrees of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii 
and of the Supreme Court of the State of Hawaii as snecessor to the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Hawaii, in any case pending at the time of admissior 
of said State into the Union, and the United States Court of Appeals for t! 
Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United States shall have the sar 
jurisdiction therein, as by law provided in any case arising subsequent to the 
admission of said State into the Union 

Sec. 12. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) title 28, United States Code, section 1252, is amended by striking out 
“ Hawaii’ from the clause relating to courts of record; 

(b) title 28, United States Code, section 1293, is amended by striking out 
the words “I"irst and Ninth Circuits” and by inserting in lieu thereof “First 
Circuit’, and by striking out the words “supreme courts of Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii, respectively” and inserting in lieu thereof “supreme court of Puerto 


Rico” 


i 





(c) title 28, United States Code, section 1294, is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5) thereof and by renumbering paragraphs (6) and (7) as para 
graphs (5) and (6) respectively ; 

(ad) the first paragraph of section 378 of title 28, United States Code 
amended by striking out the words “United States District Courts for the 
districts of Hawaii or Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,’ : and b 
striking out the words “and any justice of the Supreme Court of the Terri 
tory of Hawaii’: Provided, That the amendments made by this subsection 
shall not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have retir 
before the effective date of this subsection: And provided further, That serv 
ice as a judge of the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge 
of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii or as a just 
of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge of the circuit 
courts of the Territory of Hawaii shall be included in computing under se¢ 
tion 371, 372, or 373 of title 28, United States Code, the aggregate vears 
indicial service of any person who is in commission as a distriet judge for 
the District of Hawaii on the date of enactment of this Act: 

(e) section 92 of the Act of April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 159), as 
amended, and the Act of May 29, 1928 (ch. 904, 45 Stat. 997), are repealed 

(f) section 86 of the Act approved April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 158 
as amended, is repealed ; 

(gz) section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in lie 
thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico”: and 

(h) section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such sectio 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in lie 
thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico” 

See. 13. All Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Hawaii at the time of 
its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, except 
as modified or changed by this Act or by the constitution of the State, and shal! 
be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of Hawaii 
except as hereinbefore provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes Commissio! 
Act, 1920, as amended; and the laws of the United States shall have the same 
force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within the United States 

Src. 14. (a) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall continue to have sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
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over the area which may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii National Park, 
saving, however, to the State of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved to the 
lerritory of Hawaii by section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 227), and 
saving, further, to persons then or thereafter residing within such area the right 
to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions where they respe 
vely reside. Upon the admission of said State all references to the Territory 
f Hawaii in said Act or in other laws relating to Hawaii National Park shall 
e deemed to refer to the State of Hawaii. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
© construed to affect the ownership and control by the United States of any 
ands or other property within Hawaii National Park which may now belong t 
which may hereafter be acquired by, the United States 
(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
uthority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
rth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of exclusive legisla 
on, as provided by article I, of section 8, clause 17 of the Constitution of the 
United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of land as are 
w owned by the United States and held for military, naval, air force, or coast 
ard purposes, whether title to such lands was acquired by cession and transfer 
he United States by the Republic of Hawaii and set aside by Executive order 
the President or the Governor of Hawaii for the use of the United States, 
acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, donation, exchange, 
otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Hawaii shall always have the 
ght to serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts or parcels of land 
suits or prosecutions for or on account ef rights acquired, obligations in 
rred, or crimes committed within the said State but outside of the said tracts 
land; (ii) that the reservation of authority in the United States for the 
cercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive legisla 
on over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to prevent such lands from being 
ithin the territorial boundaries and a part of the State of Hawaii, and such 
ower of exclusive legislation shall vest and remain in the United States only 
ong as the land is owned and used for the purposes aforesaid; and (iii) that 
inless and until the Congress shall have enacted laws preempting or inconsistent 
‘rewith, the State shall have concurrent jurisdiction for all purposes over the 
id lands over which such power of exclusive legislation is hereby reserved to 
» United States. 
Sec. 15. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in 
eu of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to 
ie Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board « 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such 
State. Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or 


thin ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is 
ated, become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing 
nd paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordane 

th the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank unde 
he Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such 
ank to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 16. Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed 


depriving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction here 


estat 


: 


ofore 


uferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water between 
vorts in the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, its Territories, 
| or POSS@SSLONS, 
] Sec. 17. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereb 
repealed. 
: Passed the House of Representatives March 10, 1953 

Attest: LYLE 0. SNADER, 

Clerk 


The CHarrMan. I will ask that the visitors in the room now leave 
nd that the members of the committee remain. I am not going to 
eep the committee very long. 

(Thereupon at 1:20 p. m., the committee proceeded to executive 
SeSS1on. ) 
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APPENDIX A 


MEMORANDUM RE THE ISLANDS NOW INCLUDED IN THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


This memorandum concerns the islands now included in the Territory of 


Hawaii 
Some islands definitely are included, some definitely are excluded, and some ari 
1 the doubtful class. Definitely included are the eight principal islands: 


Area (square 





miles ) 
l. Hawaii 4, 0350 
2. Maui (28 
Oahu g 604 
4, Kauai 5% 
Molokai ds 200 
6. Lanai 141 
i. Niihau i2 
s. Kahoolawe £) 
Also definitely included are the following: 
9. Molokin 20°38’ N. lat. and 156°30’ W. long. and containing 
an aren of 18.50 acres 
10. Lehua 22°01'10"' N. lat. and 160°06’ W. long., having a 
area of 277 acres. 
ll. Kaula 21°30'30"' N. lat. and 160°382’30’’ W. long., having 
area of 108 acres 
12. Nihoa (also known as 23°03’29’' N. lat. and 161°55'25’’ W. long., having 
Bird Island). an area of 155 acres, 
13. Necker 25°S4'41'" N. lat. and 164°42’22’’ W. long., having 
an area of 41 acres. 
14. Laysan 25°42'14’’ N. lat. and 171°44’06’’ W. long., having 
an area of 920 acres. | 
15. Gardner Pinnacles 25°01’ N. lat. and 167°59’ W. long. \ 
16. Lisianski 26°01'22’" N. lat. and 173°59'15’’ W. long. 
17. Kure (formerly “Cure” 28°25’ N. lat. and 178°25’ W. long. : 
or “Ocean”). i} 
French Frigate Shoal__. 23°46’ N. lat. and 166°18’ W. long. | 
19. Palmyra 5°53" N. lat. and 162°05’ W. long., having an area | 
of 4,400 acres (consists of approximately | 


islets occupying a space of 524 miles east and 
west by 1% miles north and south). 


The above 19 islands were listed in the report of the Hawaiian Commission | 
which was appointed pursuant to the Newlands resolution, but the list does not 
purport to be complete, for it ends “scattered reefs or shoals.” This report was 
transmitted to Congress by a message of the President (Senate Document 16, 
55th Cong., 3d sess. 1898), and is the foundation of the present Organic Act 
The pertinent quotation from the report will be found in note 22 in the case 
of United States v. Fullard-Leo (331 U. 8S. 256, 276). The cited case states that 
Palmyra Island was annexed to the Kingdom of Hawaii on February 26, 1862, 
and contains a full review of the history of this island. 
The reefs and shoals additional to the list of 19 include the following: 






20. Brooks Shoal — 24°10’ N. lat. and 166°53’ W. long. 
21. Pearl and Hermes Reef_- -~---. 27°48’ N, lat. and 175°51’ W. long 
22. Gambia Shoal , a 28°07’ N. lat. and 176°38’ W. long. 
23. Dowsett Reef... - -.....--. 25°20’ N. lat. and 170°380’ W. long 
RS ee ane maoosaace 20 20 N. lat. and 170°35’ W. long. 
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The inclusion in the Territory of these reefs and shoals never has been 
lestioned. Their inclusion is supported by the material in the Index to the 
Islands of the Territory of Hawaii, prepared by the survey department of the 
lerritory in 1931, and by a paper contained in the 42d annua report of the 
Hawaiian Historical Society for the year 1983. Three of them (Pearl and 
liermes Reef, Dowsett Reef, and Maro Reef), were named in Presidential 
Executive Order No. 1019 with other Leeward Islands of the Hawaiian archi- 
elago listed in the first 19, i. e., Kure (formerly called Cure or Ocean Island), 


Gardiner Island (now called Gardner Pinnacles), Laysan, Lisianski, French 


Frigate Shoal and Necker ; this Executive order, dated February 3, 1909, created 
bird reservation to be known as the Hawaiian Islands Reservation. In pr 
tice the other shoals named above (Brooks Shoal and Gambia Shoal) also have 

een considered part of this reservation. 
25. There also are numerous small islets, rocks, reefs, and shoals lying in 
the vicinity of the 8 principal islands, between 18°52’ north latitude and 22°1 
orth latitude and between 154°46’ west longitude and 160°18’ west longitude. 
Islands in the doubtful category are the Midway Islands, and Johnston Island 
vith the Sand Island offshore from it. (There is more than one Sand Island.) 
Because of the location of the Midway Islands at the extreme western end of the 
Hawaiian archipelago and in close proximity to other Leeward Islands which 
efinitely are part of the Territory, it commonly is assumed that they are part 
f the Territory. Similarly, because Johnston Island to the south is nearer 
than Palmyra, which definitely is part of the Territory, this island commonly is 
issumed to be part of the Territory. Historically the Kingdom of Hawaii did 
have claims on these islands. The Midway Islands were discovered on Jul. 5, 
1859, by Captain Brooks of the Hawaiian bark Gambia. In 1867 the U. S. 8. 
States, 


cif 


Lackawanna took possession of these islands in the name of the United 
and in Downes y. Bidwell (187 U. S. 244, 304), the Supreme Court of the United 
States assumes that Midway Island then was acquired by the United Stat 
though it there is described as the western end of the Hawaiian group 
the claim by the United States, the provisional government, when application 
; made for a lease of the islands in January 1894, decided to examine further 
into its title, but Midway appears to have been included in a lease made by the 
provisional government on February 15, 1894. However, when Judge Matthew 

n was attorney general of Hawaii, in opinion No. 1098 of October 31, 1923, he 

neluded that the Kingdom of Hawaii had not maintained its claim to the 
\lidway Islands and that they were not part of the Territory of Hawaii. This 

o had been the opinion of Attorney General Andrews on August 22, 1905, 
No. 152. These opinions have been followed up to the present time. 

Johnston Island was visited and taken possession of several times in the 1850's, 
on behalf of the United States and the Hawaiian Kingdom respectively. On July 
27, 1858, the island was formally annexed to Hawaii by a proclamation of Kame- 
hameha IV, and it even has been leased by the Territory of Hawaii (general lease 
No. 661, dated Sept. 20,1909). However, in 9 Opinions of Attorney General 364, 
dated July 9, 1859, the Attorney General of the United States took the position 
that Kamehameha IV’s proclamation was not effective to give Hawaii jurisdic- 
tion, and when the question was examined by the Territorial attorney general 
being the same opinion above cited, opinion No. 1098, October 31, 1923, it was 
concluded that the island was not part of the Territory. 

By the act of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 487 ch. 662), which, as amended, is now 
section 91, title 28, of the Judicial Code, it was stated that the jurisdiction of the 
United States District Court here was extended to the Midway Islands, Johnston, 
and certain others, from which it would seem that Congress felt the Midway 
Islands and Johnston were not part of the existing jurisdiction of the court over 
the Territory of Hawaii. However, this line of reasoning is not conclusive, since 
the same act listed Kure Island, which from the beginning, as shown by the 
Hawaiian Commission report above cited, was accepted to be part of the Terri- 
tory. (Inclusion of Kure Island in the 1940 act may have heen an oversight due 
to its change of name, for it appears in the Hawaiian Commission report as Ocean 
Island; Kure was the name officially adopted by the geographical board Oct. 1, 
1924. ) 

Islands which definitely are not part of the Territory of Hawaii are Wake, 
Baker, Howland, Jarvis, Canton, Enderbury, and Kingman Reef. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Because 







Ruopa V. Lew!s, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


36061—54i— pt. 2— 40 
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APPENDIX B 


{Excerpt from Digest of International Law, Green Haywood Hackworth, vol. I, chs, I-V, 
U. S. Government Printing Office: 1940, pp. 487—491] 
CHAPTER IV. TERRITORY AND SOVEREIGNTY OF STATES 
+ * + at * * 
TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
* * € * * ok 7 


PALMYRA ISLAND 


74 
Che question of the political status of Palmyra Island (Palmyros or Samarang 
Island) was brought to the attention of the Government of the United States by a 
etter from the Governor of Hawaii, dated January 10, 1912, reading, in part, as 
follows 


“Palmyra Island is one of a chain of several islands, the others being Wash- 
ngton, Fanning, and Christmas, in general parallel with the Hawaiian chain 
und lying about a thousand miles further south. 

’ + + + * * * 

R ‘An effort has been made to purchase Palmyra Island also, and there 
appears to be some reason to suppose that an effort will be made to obtain it as 
an alleged British crown land and/or perhaps to have action taken to establish 
British sovereignty over it, now that the offer to purchase has been declined by 
tS present owner. 

rhis island, Palmyra, was discovered by the captain of the American ship 

myra in 1802, and was surveyed by an American war ship in 1874. 

“It was formally taken possession of by the Hawaiian Government in 1862, 
and by it supposed to have (been) ceded with the other islands of the Hawaiian 
Government to the United States at the time of annexation. No islands, however, 
mentioned by name in the cession. 

lhe private title to this island has been from a date several years before 1862 
to the present time in citizens of Hawaii and one Hawaiian corporation, succes 
vely, the records of the successive transfers being in the record and probate 
flices in this city (Honolulu). The present owner is Hon. H. E. Cooper, a circuit 
iige of the first circuit of this Territory and formerly Secretary of the Territory 
hus, the title to the island both as to sovereignty and as to private ownership 
would seem to be American without question. Apparently, however, a British war 
essel attempted to take possession of the island in 1897, or earlier, and it is said 
he registered in the office of the British Lord High Commissioner of the Pacifit 
it Suva, Fiji, and, as stated above, it may be that an effort will be made soon to 
reassert the British claim to the island. Several other islands in the Pacifi 
eem to have been claimed successfully on behalf of different governments 
{| therefore submit the question whether it would not be advisable for the 
United States Government to have a national vessel proceed to Palmyra Island 
contirm the claim of American sovers ignty over it in order to avoid possible 
es in the future 


> 


On February 3, 1912 the Department of State transmitted a copy of the Gov 


l 
e! 


erno etter to the Navy Department and asked to be informed of that De 
partment’s views as to the feasibility of sending a naval vessel to visit Palmyra 
Is in order that the claim of American sovereignty might be confirmed and 


also to discover whether there was any evidence on the island tending to indicate 
in effort on the part of Great Britain to establish sovereignty over the island. 
It was later arranged to send a vessel as suggested. (Governor Frear to the 
secretury of the Interior, Jan. 10, 1912, and the Secretary of State (Knox) to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Feb. 3, 1912, MS. Department of State, file 
711.4114P18. ) 
On February 26, 1912 the Acting Secretary of the Navy transmitted to the 
epartment of State a copy of a cablegram received from the commander of the 
Second Division, U. 8S. Pacific Fleet, who had just returned to Honolulu from a 

sit on the U. S. S. West Virginia to Palmyra Island. The cablegram, para 
phrased, read as follows: 

The most thorough examination of every part of Palmyra Island revealed 

ibsolutely no evidence of British endeavor to claim sovereignty of Palmyra | 
Island It is entirely devoid of inhabitants and without habitation other than 
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three vacated huts, very evidently belonging to Japanese bird hunters.” (The 
Acting Secretary of the Navy (Winthrop) to the Secretary of State (Knox), 
eb. 26, 1912, MS. Department of State, file 711.4114P18/4.) 

On April 3, 1912 the Department recommended to the Governor of Hawaii that 
the sovernment of the Territory of Hawaii should “in its Official acts continue 
to recognize Palmyra Island as a part of that Territory, and should take occasion 

om time to time to have that fact appear in its public documents and on the 
official maps of the Territory.” (The Acting Secretary of State (Wilson) to the 
Governor of Hawaii (through the Secretary of the Interior), Apr. 3, 1912, MS. 
Department of State, file 711.4114P18/4.) 

In a letter of April 3, 1912 the Governor of Hawaii transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State a copy of an article in the Honolulu newspaper, the Advertiser, of 
June 26, 1862. The article showed that possession of Palmyra Island had been 
taken in the name of the United States, under the Guano Act, several years before 
t was taken possession of in the name of the government of Hawaii, as set forth 
in the Governor’s letter of January 10, 1912 quoted above. 

The enclosure read in part as follows: 

“By the following notice, which was in the last issue of the Government gazette, 
t appears that Palmyra Island, located nearly a thousand miles distant from 
this group, has been taken possession of and formally annexed to this Kingdom” 

(Here follows the Notice of the Minister of the Interior June 18, 1862.) 

“The above may be perfectly legal and strictly in accordance with the law of 
nations, but our authorities, before they proceed any further, and appoint a 
governor, With tax collectors, judges and other officers for their newly acquired 
territory, should investigate the title to the claim which is now set up. 

“Tt appears that formal possession (was taken) of Palmyra Island in October 
1859, for the United States Government, by Dr. G. P. Judd the Agent of the 
American Guano Company, who visited the island in the brig Josephine. A 
notice to that effect and the American flag were left on the island. The following 

s a copy of the notice left there. 

‘BE IT KNOWN TO ALL PEOPLE, that, on the 19th day of October, A. D. 1859, the 
indersigned, Agent of the American Guano Company, landed from the brig 
Josephine, and having discovered a deposit of guano thereon, doth, on this 20th 
day of October aforesaid, take formal possession of this Island, called, “Palmyra,” 

n behalf of the United States, and claim the same for said Company. 

‘(Signed) G. P. Jupp, 
‘Agent, A. G. Co 
‘Witnesses: 
‘C. HT. Judd 
‘R. Drysdale, M. D. 
‘W. C. Stone.’’ 

(Governor Frear to Secretary Knox, Apr. 3, 1912, MS Department of State. 
file 711.4114P18/8, enclosure. See also I Moore’s Dig. 568.) 

Since 1912 the Department of State has had occasion at various times to 
comment upon the political status of Palmyra Island. On September 9, 1913 
it said: 

. “American sovereignty over Palmyra Island, so far as this Department 
is informed, appears to be well founded, the Island being regarded as belonging 
to Hawaii at the time when the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies were 
annexed as a part of the territory of the United States. For the Hawaiian 
Proclamation of June 18, 1862, annexing the island, you are referred to William 
T. Brigham’s Index to the Islands of the Pacific.” 

In 1923, in reply to a request for information from a publishing firm, the 
Department stated: 

* * * “Palmyra Island legally passed under the full sovereignty of the United 
States upon the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands by this country which took 
place on August 12, 1898. Palmyra Island now forms a part of the territory of 
Hawaii.” 

In 1925 the Department made the following reply to a request for information 
from a publishing firm which had called attention to conflicting statements as 
to the sovereignty of the island 

“In reply, you are informed that the United States Geological Survey Bulletiz 
No. 689, page 39, contains the following paragraph : 

‘*‘Palmyra Island, latitude 5°52’ N., longitude 162°06’ W.. known also as 
Samarang Island, was annexed to Hawaii in 1862. It is an atoll occupying an 
area about 6 miles long and 114 miles wide and consists of more than 50 small 
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coral islets varying from less than half an acre to 46 acres in size, covered with 
brush and coconut trees.’ * * * 

* * “‘Palmyros Island,’ approximately in the same latitude and longitude, 
is listed as a Guano Island appertaining to the United States in 1860 (Moore's 
International Law Digest, Volume I, page 568). According to the Department's 
information, Palmyra was formally annexed by the Kingdom of Hawaii on 
June 18, 1862; in 1889, it is understood that Great Britain made a claim to 
annex Palmyra. In 1893, however, Palmyra was specifically included in a list of 
‘The Hawaiian Island and Dependencies’ accompanying a communication from 
one of the Commissioners of the Hawaiian Provisional Government to the Secre 
tary of State (Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 76, 52d Cong., 2d sess., p. 45). In the report 
of the Hawaiian Commission, appointed by the President in pursuance of the 
‘Joint resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States, approved July 7, 1898, Palmyra Island is specifically included in the list 
of islands of the Hawaiian group annexed to the United States (S. Doc. No. 16, 
55th Cong., 3d sess, p. 4). 

“You are further informed that although the Statesman’s Year Book includes 
Palmyra among the British possessions, recent British publications are not agreed 
as to the status of the island. Thus the British Colonial Office List, which can- 
tinued to list Palmyra as a British possession until 1917, in subsequent issues has 

tted the Island from the list of British possessions. “Stewart's Handbook of 
the Pacific Islands of 1922,” page 510 (published in Sydney, Australia), states 
that Palmyra is the property of Judge Cooper of Honolulu and has been leased 
by him to the Palmyra Copra Company.” 

A similar reply to a third publishing firm was made at about the same time. 

“The Second Assistant Secretary (Adee) to Mr. Frank L. Long, Sept. 9, 1913, 
MS. Department of State, file 711.4114P18/10; Assistant Secretary Harrison to 
the Frontier Press Company, May 10, 19238, Ibid. 811.014/88; Mr. Harrison to 
Mr. Charles E. Funk, July 21, 1925, ibid. 711.4114P18/11; Mr. Harrison to Mr 
George S. Lee, Jr., July 21, 1925, ibid. 711.4114P18/12.” 

On January 7, 1932, the Norwegian Legation inquired as to whether there 
had been any exchange of correspondence between the Governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain as a result of the establishment of American 
sovereignty over Palmyra Island. The Department stated in reply that there 
was no record in the files of the Department of any exchange of views between 
the United States and Great Britain with respect to the question of sovereignty 
over Palmyra Island and continued: 

“Tt may be stated for the information of the Norwegian Legation that acting 
under the direction and authority of Kamehameha IV, King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Minister of the Interior issued on June 18, 1862, the following 
proclamation : 

“ “WHEREAS, On the 15th day of April, 1862, Palmyra Island, in latitude 5°50’ 
North. and longitude 161°53’ West, was taken possession of, with the usual 
formalities, by Captain Zenas Bent, he being duly authorized to do so, in the 
name of Kamehameha IV., King of the Hawaiian Islands. Therefore, This is 
to give notice, that the said island, so taken possession of, is henceforth to be 
considered and respected as part of the Domain of the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands.’ 

“In view of the proclamation quoted, it has been considered that upon the 
annexation on August 12, 1898, of the Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies, 
Palmyra Island legally passed under the full sovereignty of the United States 
and that it now is a portion of the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Memorandum of the Norwegian Legation to the Department of State, Jan 
7, 1932, and memorandum of the Department of State to the Norewegian Lega 
tion, Jan. 19, 1982, MS. Department of State, file 811.014/232 


— ae 


APPENDIX C 


(The following factual] data on the several islands or island groups on the outer 
periphery of the Hawaiian group was obtained by the committee staff.) 


MIDWAY ISLANDS 
The Midway Islands, sometimes called Brooks Islands, are two small coral 


islands in latitude 28°13’ N., longitude 177°22’ W., about 1,200 miles a little 
north of west from Honolulu. They were discovered by Captain Brooks, an 
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American shipmaster on a Hawaiian vessel, in 1859. Possession was taken on 
behalf of the United States on September 30, 1867, by Capt. William Reynolds, 
of the U. S. S. Lackawanna, who stated that the larger island was “the first 
island ever added to the domain of the United States beyond our own [Ameri 
can] shores.” The larger island is 1% miles long and rises 43 feet above sea 
level. The total area of the two islands is about 1% square miles. 

Because of the location of the Midway Islands at the extreme western end 
of the Hawaiian archipelago and in close proximity to other Leeward Islands 
which are part of Hawaii, it has been sometimes assumed that they are a part 
of the Territory. However, in Downes y. Bidwell (182 U. 8S. 244, 304 (1901)), 
the Supreme Court of the United States stated, by way of dictum, that Midway 
had been acquired by the United States in 1867. Because of the claim by the 
United States, the provisional government, when application was made for a 
lease of the islands in January 1894, decided te examine further into its title. 
but Midway appears to have been included in a lease made by the provisional 
government on February 15, 1894. However, Judge Matthewman, attorney 
general of Hawaii, in Opinion No. 1098 of October 31, 1923, concluded that the 
Kingdom of Hawaii had not maintained its claim to the Midway Islands and 
that they were not part of the Territory of Hawaii. This also had been the 
opinion of Attorney General Andrews on August 22, 1905 (Opinion 152). These 
opinions have been followed by the Territory up to the present time. 

By the act of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 784), the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii was exended to the Midway 
Islands and certain others sy the act of June 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 217), the laws 
of the United States relating to civil acts or offenses consummated or com 
mitted on the high seas on board a vessel belonging to the United States were 
extended to the Midway Islands and certain others. These statutes support the 
conclusion that the Midway Islands are not a part of Hawaii, since otherwise 
their enactment would not have been necessary. 


KINGMAN BEEF 


Kingman Reef is just to the north of Palmyra Island. 

By the act of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 784), the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii was extended to Kingman Reef 
and certain others. By the act of June 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 217), the laws of 
the United States relating to civil acts or offenses consummated or committed 
on the high seas on board a vessel belonging to the United States were extended 
to Kingman Reef and certain others. These statutes support the conclusion 
that Kingman Reef is not a part of Hawaii, since otherwise their enactment 
would not have been necessary. 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 


Johnston Island, sometimes called Cornwallis Island, is a grass-covered lagoon 
island half a mile in length in latitude 16°45’ N., longitude 169°30’ W. 

The island was visited and taken possession of several times in the 1850's, on 
behalf of the United States and the Hawaiian Kingdom, respectively. On July 
27, 1858, the island was formally annexed to Hawaii by a proclamation of 
Kamehameha IV, and it has been leased by the Territory. However, the At- 
torney General of the United States on July 9, 1859 (9 Ops. Atty. Gen. 364), took 
the position that Kamehameha IV’s proclamation was not effective to give 
Hawaii jurisdiction. The attorney general of Hawaii on October 31, 1923 
(Opinion No, 1098), concluded that the island was not part of the Territory. 
In United States v. Fullard-Leo (331 U. 8. 256, 262 (1947) ), the Supreme Court 
of the United States stated, by way of dictum, that the attempted annexation 
by Hawaii in 1859 “failed because of prior discovery by the United States.” 

By the act of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 784), the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii was extended to Johnston 
Island and certain others. By the act of June 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 217), the 
laws of the United States relating to civil acts or offenses consummated or com- 
mitted on the high seas on board a vessel belonging to the United States were 
extended to Johnston Island and certain others. These statutes support the 
conclusion that Johnston Island is not a part of Hawaii, since otherwise their 
enactment would not have been necessary. 
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SAND ISLAND 






Sand Island is offshore from Johnston Island. 
By the act of August 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 784), the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii was extended to Sand Island 
and certain others. By the act of June 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 217), the laws of the 
United States relating to civil acts or offenses consummated or committed on 
the high seas on board a vessel belonging to the United States were extended 
to Sand Island and certain others. These statutes support the conclusion that 
Sand Island is not a part of Hawaii, since otherwise their enactment would 
not have been necessary. 













PALMYRA ISLAND 


Palmyra Island, sometimes known as Samarang Island, is an atoll in latituds 









5°D2’ N., longitude 162°06’ W. It oceupies an area about 6 miles long and 14% 
miles wide and consists of more than 50 small coral islets ranging from less 
than half an acre to 46 acres in size. The native cover is brush and coconut 
trees 


Upon the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States, the Cor 
ress provided for commissioners to recommend the nature of the organic legis 







ition Which should be adopted concerning the Hawaiian Islands. A full re 
port Was made which was transmitted to Congress by the President on December 
6, 1898S (S. Doc, 16, 55th Cong., 8d sess.). The report contains a list of the 






ands acquired through the annexation. Palmyra Island is included in this 
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In United States vy. Fullard-Leo (331 U. 8. 256, 261 (1947)), the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that Palmyra Isiand became a part of Hawaii 
virtue of an annexation made in 1862 by the Kingdom of Hawaii. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 15, 1958. 
Hon. Hueu Buiter, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR BuTLER: Further reference is made to your letter of April 30, 
1953, which I acknowledged on May 8, 1953. In that letter you raised the ques 
tion whether, should Hawaii be admitted to statehood, this Service would con 
tinue to make the “security checks which it has initiated under Public Law 414, 
&2d Congress, on all persons coming from the Territory to the mainland.” You 
requested such information in connection with S. 49, which is being considered 
by your Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

While I am not certain just what “security checks” with regard to such persons 
you may have in mind, I may say that most of the excluding provisions of law, 
which are now generally applicable to aliens coming to the continental United 
States from a foreign country, are also applicable to aliens traveling from 
Hawali to the continent. This is required by section 212 (d) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 188). Under the latter section the exclud 
ing provisions of section 212 (a) of the act, with certain documentary exceptions, 
are applicable to any alien who shall leave Hawaii and who seeks to enter the 
continental United States. Certain additional documentary requirements are 
imposed upon some Filipino aliens residing in Hawaii who wish to enter the 
continental United States to remain permanently. 

While the inspection procedure with respect to aliens coming to the mainland 
from Hawaii is based upon regulations under the new Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, similar procedure was also in effect prior to that act. Nothing sub- 
stantially different has been initiated in the nature of security checks which was 
not also in force in determining admissibility to the continent under prior 
statutes. 

With regard to your question as to whether such procedure as is now in 
effect could or would be continued should Hawaii be admitted to statehood, I 
regret to say that this Service is not in a position to make any authoritative 
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ruling on that matter. Implicit in such a question are contingencies as to the 
possible final content of such statehood legislation and the possibility of consti 
tutional issues which might arise therefrom and which quite probably would 
require final settlement by the courts. Such matters are beyond the jurisdiction 
of this Service to decide with any degree of finality 

If a formal report on S. 49 is desired by your committee from the Department 
of Justice, it is suggested that you address a request for the report to the Deputy 
Attorney General. Under the established procedure of this Department, all 
reports on public bills which affect this Department and its component organiza- 
tions and operations are made by that official. 

In compliance with the request made in the last paragraph of your letter, I am 
pleased to forward for the use of your committee a copy of the Federal Register 
of December 19, 1952, which contains the regulations issued by this Department 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act, beginning at page 11469. Marked 
in red pencil are those provisions which would appear to be of interest as 
touching upon travel between Hawaii and the mainland. 

Sincerely, 
ARGYLE R. Mackey, Commissioner. 


APPENDIX E 


lion. Huen ButTtLer, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and I 
United States Senate, Weshinaton 25, 

My Dear SENATOR ButrerR: This is in response to your request for recommen 

itions concerning the islands which should be included in the proposed State of 
Hawaii. 

It is recommended that the islands now constituting the Territory of Hawaii 
be included in the State of Hawaii. These islands are considered to be (1) the 

ght main islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago, together with their offshore 
slets, including Kaula; (2) the Leeward Islands, which consist of numerous 
small islands extending northwestward from the main group to and including 
Kure Island, evelvsive of the Midway Islands: and (3) Palmyra Island. The 
Midway Islands, Johnston Island, Sand Island (offshore from Johnston Island), 
and Kingman Reef have not been considered to be part of the Territory of 
Hawaii, and it is not recommended that they be included in the State of Hawaii 
at this time. 

There can be no question but that the eight main islands should be included in 
the new State in any event. The considerations which have led to the conclusion 
that the State should also comprise Palmyra Island and the Leeward Islands, 
eyclusive of Midway, are the following: 

Pa'myra Island and the Leeward Islands, exclusive of Midway, have consist- 
ently been regarded as part of the Territory of Hawaii and have been so admin- 
stered. The report of the Hawaiian Commission transmitted to the Congress 
hy the President in 1898 (S. Doc. 16. 55th Cong., 3d sess.), specifically named 
Palmyra and most of the Leeward Islands as being among the islands ceded to the 
United States by the Republic of Hawaii. Neither the Midway Islands, nor 
Johnston or Sand Island, nor Kingman Reef was so listed. No untoward diffi 
culties have arisen in the course of the adminstration of Palmyra and the Leeward 
Islands as a part of the Territory, and no such difficulties are anticipated in 
‘iiministering them as part of the State. The Legislature of Hawaii, in dividing 
the Territory into counties, has assigned these outlying islands to the city and 
county of Honoluln, and this assignment would continue in effect after admission 
of Hawaii as a State unless and until changed by the legislature of the State 
The laws of Hawaii already apply to these islands and form the basis for legal 
relations of a continuing nature that should not be disturbed. To cite but one 
illustration, the title to the privately owned land on Palmyra Island has been 
registered under the Torrens law of Hawaii By this action, the covernment 
of Hawaii has, in effect, insured the validity of the title for all time to come 
There apnears to be no compelling reason of national policy for withholding from 
the new State these islands that have formed a part of Hawaii for 50 years and 
more, 
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A second consideration is that the Territory of Hawaii will cease to exist upon 
the admission to the Union of the State of Hawaii. If some of the islands now 
within the Territory are excluded from the State, numerous questions will arise 
as to their political status. It will be necessary, for example, to determine 
what laws are to be applicable to them, what form of government is to be provided 
for them, and what agency is to administer them. Moreover, it may not be amiss 
to point out that British maps indicate that Palmyra is a British island. If 
Palmyra is not included in the State of Hawaii, this may encourage the assertion 
of British claims to sovereignty over that island, which is in close proximity to 
Christmas Island, the sovereignty of which has been claimed by the British as 
well as by the United States. 

A third consideration is that the islands in question are either in private 
ownership, as is the case with respect to Palmyra, or have been or will be set 
aside as Federal reservations, such as the bird reservation that now covers most 
of the Leeward Islands. Hence, their inclusion in the new State would not 
result in the United States losing its proprietorship in any lands now owned by 
it, nor in giving the State title to any lands within these islands. Private titles 
such as that to Palmyra would not, and could not, be divested by the admission 
of Hawaii to statehood. Public lands heretofore or hereafter set aside by act of 
Congress or by Executive order of the President or the Governor of Hawaii for 
the use of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the 
admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, would, under the terms of the 
statehood bills your committee is considering, remain or become, if they are not 
already, the property of the United States. 

A fourth consideration is that the constitution of the proposed State provides 
n article XIII, section 1, that “the State of Hawaii shall include the islands and 
territorial waters heretofore constituting the Territory of Hawaii.” Should the 
enabling legislation exclude from the new State any of the islands that now 
constitute the Territory, a corresponding change would be required in the State 
constitution, which has already been ratified by the people of Hawaii. It would 
be desirable to avoid the expense and delay that such a change would entail. 
Moreover, as indicated above, there is no compelling reason of national policy 
for excluding from the new State any part of the present Territory. In the 
absence of such a reason, the wishes of the people of Hawaii, as expressed in 
this provision of the State constitution, clearly ought to be followed. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be pointed out that the stretches of 
ocean separating the islands here in question would not become a part of the 
State of Hawaii. While the Kingdom of Hawaii at one time asserted a claim 
to jurisdiction over the channels between the eight main islands, this claim 
clearly was not intended to apply to the waters between the more remote, and 
then uninhabited, islands here discussed. The provision of the State constitution 
quoted above mentions only “islands and territorial waters.” This terminology 
would be entirely inadequate to incorporate within the State those stretches of 
the ocean that are more than three geographic miles distant from the coast line 
and over which there is no established historic claim of jurisdiction. 

In the light of these considerations, it is believed that Palmyra Island and 
the Leeward Islands to and including Kure Island, but excluding the Midway 
Islands, should be included in the State of Hawaii, in addition to the eight main 
islands. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report and that the recommendations herein contained are in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orme Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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APPENDIX F 


TABLE 8.—General characteristics—Race and nativity, by sex, for Hawaii, urban 
and rural, 1950, and for Hawaii, 1900 to 1950 


Nativity Race 


Area, census year, and sex | Tot | 
Native !| Foreign| Hawai- | Cauca- 
born ! ian sian 


THE TERRITORY 


SS 794; 423, 174 


es per 100 females 


1930 


es per 100 females 


1910_. 


per 100 females 
1900... 
ile 
mak 
ales per 100 females 
URBAN, 1950 
Total 


Male 


Fen ale 
Males per 100 females 


RURAL, 1950 
Total 
M ile 


Female 


Males per 100 females 


, 895 
, SOY 
121.2 


123, 330 


245, 135 


146 
104, 766 


144.3 
191, 909 
123, 099 
68, 810 

178.9 
154, 001 
106, 369 
47, 632 

223. 3 


344, 869 


182, 148 
162, 721 
111.9 


154, 925 


91, 747 
63, 178 


145. 2 


221, 553 
201, 621 
109.9 


18, 313 


150, 645) 31, 503 
16, 810 


145, 911 
103. 2 187. 4 


126, 618 


70, 908 


75. 896 

40, 055 15, 548 
35, 841 14, 138 
111.8 110. ( 


29, 019 


14, 609 , 5, 85 
14, 410 3, 543 if 7, 23, 630 
101.4 5.3 258. | 109. 4 
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TABLE 8 General characteristics—Race and nativity, by sex, for Hawaii, urban 
and rural, 1950, and for Hawaii, 1900 to 1950—Continued 








PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 







Nativity Race 











Foreign Hawai- | Cauca- Fili Japa- | Other 


Dor lan Sian nese pino nese races 


Native 





















TERRITORY 





100.0 7 1 1 

M 100.0 80. 9 19.1 15.6 23.9 6.2 15.9 10 { 
Female 100.0 89.3 10.7 19. 2 21.9 6.8 7. 40.4 4 

1940 100. 0 87.6 12.4 15. 2 24. 5 6.8 12.4 3 } 
M 100.0 87.6 12.4 13.1 26.3 6. ¢ 16.6 .8 3 
Female 100 0 87. ( 12.4 18.1 22.1 7.1 6 42.1 { 

193K 100.0 81.4 18. 6 13.8 21.8 1 17.1 7.9 2 
M 100. 0 81.1 18.9 11.4 21.9 4 7 
Female 100.0 81.8 18. 2 17 21.7 7 








100. { 


1910 100. 0 51.1 is. 9 20. 1 23.0 11 2 4 
100.0 16.0 20 1 13.9 l 44 
} 100. 0 97.4 2K. 0 6. ¢ } $6. 2 1 
1900 100. 0 41.1 58.9 19 23.8 1 7 
LOO 19.3 


100.0 












f th 





establishment of the Republic of the Philippines in 1916, those persons born in the 


pine Islands are classified as foreign born in 1950 and as native in earlier censuses. 
. iilable 





Philiy 











ce: 1950 United States Census of Population, p. B52. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 


Washington 25, January 30, 1953. 
Hon. Hucu ButTLer, 


United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Butter: In accordance with the request stated in your 
letter of January 29, 1953, we have calculated the representation to which Hawaii 
would have been entitled based on the population enumerated as of April 1, 1950 

The population enumerated in Hawaii as of April 1, 1950, was 499,794. By the 
method of equal proportions, if Hawaii were included among the States, this 
would have entitled them to two Representatives. The first Representative would 
have been assigned automatically as the minimum which each State receives 
The second Representative would be assigned when the House totaled 428 
Members 

\ statement, Steps in Computing an Apportionment, showing the details of 
computation and a section of the priority list, showing when Hawaii would be 
entitled to the second Representative, are enclosed for your information. 

If we can be of further assistance to you, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 


















Roy V. PEEL, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 
Enclosures 
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STEPS IN COMPUTING AN APPORTIONMENT 


1. Multiply the State populations by the multipliers. When the State popu 
lations are multiplied by the multipliers in the table on the back of this sheet, 
they show the strength of the State’s claim to the number of Representatives 
in the column headed “n”. These values are known as priority values. 

2. Arrange the priority values from largest to smallest. 

The first 48 Representatives are assigned automatically 1 to each State. The 
State with the highest priority value gets the 49th Representative, the one with 
the next largest, the 50th, etc. This listing of priority values in order of 
size is called the priority list. 

3. When the desired number of Representatives (435) have been apportioned, 
the priority list is complete. 

The last priority value is approximately equal to the sum of the populations 
of the States to be apportioned divided by the number of Representatives. This 
number can be used as a guide in computing the priority values. 


SHORTCUT METHOD 


1. Divide the sum of the populations of the States to be apportioned (the 
continental United States population less the population of the District of Co 
lumbia) by the number of Representatives to be apportioned (435). This gives 
an approximate number for the last priority value. 

2. Using the table of multipliers and a caculating machine, determine the 
priority value for each State just above and below the approximate number for 
the last priority value. Note the number “n” in the table of multipliers for each 
value computed. 

Add together the “n’s” for the priority values just above the last priority 
value. This gives an approximate apportionment which will total about 435, 
but not exactly. 

4. (a) If total is larger than 485, find the States for which the priority 
values are just larger than the last priority value and reduce the assignments 
by the number required to make the total 435. 

(b) If the total is smailer than 435, find the States for which the priority 
values are just smaller than the last priority value. Add to the assignments 
the number required to make the total 435. 


Table of multipliers for apportionment—Method of equal proportions (reciprocals 
of the geometric means) 


1 


Formula: 


Multiplier 


0. 04879500 0. 02469324 
0. 70710678 04652421 4 2409813 
40824829 23 04445542 ; 02353104 
28867513 04256283 02299002 
22360680 25 04082483 5 02217333 
18257419 ) 03922323 02197935 — 
15430335 037 i 7 02150662 
13363062 02105380 
11785113 . 0350931 { 02061965+- 
10540926 0339031 ) ( "205 
09534626 ; ) 1 5] 019802954 
OS7O3BRR3 32 ; : 52? 1941839 
O8006408 s3 03 , 53 01904848 
07412493 3 2 540 F 1269 
O8900656 t5 (VOR 55 5 01831940 
06454972 st )2817181 ) ROIRTS 
06063391 7 0 3 ; 57 I 7TAQORI 
05716620 ; 0266690 1739196 
05407381 5 02597622 1709464 
2 


05129892 N28 an 
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Section of priority list for apportionment from 421 to 509 Members: 1950 


Number 
of Repre 


Sentatives 


Size of 
House 


Ohio 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania 
Alabama 
New York 
Washington 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Virginia 
Lonisiana 
California 
Indiana 

lexa 
Minnesota 
lent se 
Pennsvlvania 
Maryland 
New York 
New Jersey 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Kentuck 
Connecticut 
West Virgini 
lowa 

{ lifornia 
Arizona 

New York 
Illino 
Pennsylvan 
Massachusett 
Texas 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

Georgia 

New York 
Wisconsin 
Oklahoma 
California 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Arkansas 


Number 
of Revre 
sentative 
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APPENDIx H 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF HAWAII 


(Agreed Upon by the Delegates of the People of Hawaii in Convention, at Iolani 
Palace, Honolulu, Hawaii, on July 22, 1950) 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the State of Hawaii, grateful for Divine Guidance, and mindful 
of our Hawaiian heritage, reaffirm our belief in a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, and with an understanding heart toward all the peoples 
of the earth, do hereby ordain and establish this constitution for the State of 
Hawaii. 

FEDERAL CONSTITUTION ADOPTED 


The Constitution of the United States of America is adopted on behalf of the 
people of the State of Hawaii. 


Articte I—Briu or Ricuts 


Section 1. All political power of this State is inherent in the people and the 
responsibility for the exercise thereof rests with the people. All government is 
founded on this authority. 

SEcTION 2. All persons are free by nature and are equal in their inherent and 
inalienable rights. Among these rights are the enjoyment of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and the acquiring and possessing of property. These rights 
cannot endure unless the people recognize their corresponding obligations and 
responsibilities. 

Section 3. No law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Section 4. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor be denied the equal protection of the laws, nor be denied the 
enjoyment of his civil rights or be discriminated against in the exercise thereof 
because of race, religion, sex or ancestry. 

Section 5. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be searched and the persons or 
things to be seized. 

Section 6. No citizen shall be disfranchized, or deprived of any of the right 
or privileges secured to other citizens, unless by the law of the land 

SeEcTION 7. No citizen shall be denied enlistment in any military organization 
of this State nor be segregated therein because of race, religious principles or 
ancestry. 

Section 8. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases 
arising in the armed forces when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
nor shall any person be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. 

Section 9. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel or unusual punishments intiicted. 

Section 10. In suits at common law where the value in controversy shall 
exceed one hundred dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved. The 
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provide for a verdict by not less than three-fourths of 





In all criminal prosecutions 
and public trial, by au impartial jury of the di i 
itted, which district shall have been previously asce1 
her district to which the prosecution may be 1 














es in his favor; and to have the assistance 


of 








SEecTION 12. Ne person shall be disqualified to serve as a juror because of : 
SectTION 13. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require i 
(he power of suspending the privilege of the writ of habea; corpus, and the 
vs or the execution thereof, shall never be exercised except by the legislatur 
by thority derived from it to be exercised in such particular cases only as the 


rion 14. The military shall be held in strict subordination to the civil 


Secrion 15. A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
e, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 
Se 


rion 16. No soldier or member of the militia shall, in time of peace, be 


pes 

, hor in time 
except in a manner prescribed by law. 

tion 17. There shall be no imprisonment for debt. 


rion 18. Private property shall not be taken for public use without Just 


\ 
Sec 
PEC 

yp 


rion 19. The 


paired by the making of any irrevocable grant of special privileges or 


nsation 


power of the State to act in the general welfare shall never be 





immuni- 


10N 20. The enumeration of rights and privileges shall not be construed to 


or deny others retained by the people. 





ArtTIcLE II]-—SurrrRaGE AND ELECTIONS 





Every citizen of the United States, who shall have attained the age 
; ve been a resident of this State not less than one year next pre- 
the election and be a voter registered in accordance with law, shall be 
1d to vote in any state or local election. No person shall be qualified to 
less he is also able, except for physical disability, to speak, read and write 
lish or Hawaiian language 

oN 2. No person who is non compos mentis and no person convicted of 

pardoned and restored to his civil rights, shall be qualified to vote. 


rion 3. No person shall be deemed to have gained or lost residence simply 


of his presence or absence while employed in the service of the United 
or while engaged in navigation or while a student at any institution of 





The legislature shall provide for the registration of voters and for 
e voting; and shall prescribe the method of voting at allelections. Secrecy 
shall be preserved. 


rion 5. General elections shall be held on the first Tuesday after the first 
lay in November in all even-numbered years. Special elections may be 
accordance with law. Contested elections shall be determined by a court 


t 
i} 


rie 


vetent jurisdiction in such manner as shall be provided by law. 





ArticLe IJI—Tue Le&GIsLtatTurRE 





NX 1. The legislative power of the State shall be vested in a legislature, 
hall consist of two houses, a senate and a house of representatives. Such 
hall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with this 
tion or the Constitution of the United States. 


ction 2. The senate shall be composed of twenty-five members, who shall be 
ed by the qualified voters of the respective senatorial districts. The districts, 
tne number of senators to be elected from each, shall be as follows: 


senatorial district: that portion of the island of Hawaii known as Puna, 


and Hamakua, five 


1 senatorial district: that portion of the island of Hawaii known as Kau, 
1 Kohala, two; 
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natorial district: the islands of Maui, Molokai, Lanai and Kahoolawe, 


1 


fourth senatorial district: that portion of the island of Oahu lying east and 
1 of Nuuanu Street and Pali Road and the upper ridge of the Keolau 1] 
the Nuuanu Pali to Makapuu Point and all other isiands not specifically 
erated five; 
th senatorial district: that portion 
of the fourth senatorial district, five; and 
‘natorial district: the islands of Kauai and Niihau, three. 
r1on 3. The house of representatives shall be composed of fifty-one mem- 
who shall be elected by the qualified voters of the respective representative 
ricts Until the next reapportionment, the representative districts and the 
mber of representatives to be elected from each shall be as set forth in the 
edule, 
SecTION 4, On or before June 1 of the year 1959, and of each tenth year 
hereafter, the governor shall r apportion the members of the house of repre- 
ntatives in the following manner: The total number of representatives shall 
t be reapportioned among four basic areas, namely, (1) the island of Hawaii, 
2) the islands of Maui, Molokai, Lanai and Kahoolawe, (3) the island of Oahu 
d all other islands not specifically enumerated, and (4) the islands of Kauai 
1 Niihau, on the basis of the number of voters registered at the last preceding 
sneral election in each of such basic areas and computed by the method known 
the method of equal proportions, no basic area to receive less than one member. 
pon the determination of the total number of representatives to which each 
basic area is entitled, such total shall be reapportioned among the one or more 
presentative districts within each basic area on the basis of the number of 
ters registered at the last preceding general election within each of such repre- 
ntative districts and computed by the method known as the method of equal 


ortions, no representative district to receive less than one member. | pon 


reapportionment, should the total number of voters registered in any re pre- 
ntative district be less than one-half of the quotient obtained by dividing the 
number of voters registered in the State by the total number of members 
which the house is entitled, then, as part of such reapportionment, the basic 

‘oa within which such representative district lies shall be redistricted by the 

‘nor such manner that the total number of voters registered in each new 
resentative district therein shall be more than one-half of such quotient. 

The governor shall thereupon issue a proclamation showing the results of such 
reapportionment, and such reapportionment shall be effective for the election of 
1embers to such house for the next five succeeding legislatures. 

Oricinal jurisdiction is hereby vested in the supreme court of the State to be 
exercised on the applicadion of any registered voter, made within thirty days 
ollowing the date specified above, to compel, by mandamus or otherwise, the 

»vernor to perform the above duty; and made within thirty days following the 
date of such proclamation, to compel, by mandamus or otherwise, the correction 
of any error made in such reapportionment. 

Section 5. The members of the legislature shall be elected at general elections 
Che term of office of members of the house of representatives shall be two years 
beginning with their election and ending on the day of the next general election, 
and the term of office of members of the senate shall be four years beginning with 
heir election and ending on the day of the second general election after their 

tion, 

T10N 6. Any vacancy in the legislature snall be filled for the unexpired term 
such manner as may be prescribed by law, or, if no provision be made by law, 
appointment by the governor for the unexpired term. 

Suction 7. No person shall be eligible to serve as a member of the senate unless 

shall have attained the age of thirty years, have been a resident of the State 
for not less than three years and be a qualified voter of the senatorial district from 
which he seeks to be elected. No person shall be eligible to serve as a member of 

ie house of representatives unless he shall have attained the age of twenty-five 
vears, have been a resident of the State for not less than three years and be a 
qualified voter of the representative district from which he seeks to be elected. 

Secrron 8. No member of the legislature shall be held to answer before any 
other tribunal for any statement made or action taken in the exercise of his legis- 
lative functions; and members of the legislature shall, in all cases except felony or 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
sessions of their respective houses, and in going to and returning from the same. 


ange 


west and 
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Section 9. No member of the legislature shall hold any other public office 
under the State, nor shall he, during the term for which he is elected or appointed, 
be elected or appointed to any public office or employment which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased, by legislative act 
during such term. The term “public office,’ for the purposes of this section, shall 
not include notaries public, reserve police officers or officers of emergency organi- 
zations for civilian defense or disaster relief. The legislature may prescribe 
further disqualifications 

Section 10. The members of the legislature shall receive such salary and allow- 
ances as may be prescribed by law, but any increase or decrease in the amount 
thereof shall not apply to the legislature which enacted the same. No salary shall 
be payable when the senate alone is convened in special session, or when the legis- 
lature convenes in special session pursuant to Section 17 of this article 

Section 11. Regular sessions of the legislature shall be held annually. The 
governor may convene the legislature, or the senate alone, in special session. All 
sessions shall be held at the capital of the State. In case the capital shall be unsafe 
the governor may direct that any session shall be held at some other place. Regu- 
lar sessions in odd numbered years shall be known as “‘general sessions” and regular 
sessions in even numbered years shall be known as “budget sessions”. 

At budget sessions the legislature shall be limited to the consideration and enact- 
ment of the general appropriations bill for the succeeding fiscal year and bills to 
authorize proposed capital expenditures, revenue bills necessary therefor, urgency 
measures deemed necessary in the public interest, bills calling elections, proposed 
constitutional amendments and bills to provide for the expenses of such session 
and the special session to be convened thereafter in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 17 of this article. The legislature may also consider and act upon 
mattersrelating to theimpeachment or removal of officers. No urgency measure 
shall be considered unless a statement of facts constituting such urgency 
shall be set forth in one section thereof and until such section shall have been first 
approved by each house, The approval of such section and the final passage 
of such measure in each house shall! require a two-thirds vote of all the members 
to which such house is entitled, taken by ayes and noes and entered upon its 
journal. 

Regular sessions shall commence at 10:00 o’clock a.m., onthe third Wednesday 
in February. General sessions shal! be limited to a period of sixty days and budget 
sessions and special sessions to a period of thirty days, but the governor may 
extend any session for not more than thirty days. Sundays and holidays shall be 
excluded in computing the number of days of any session. 

Section 12. Neither house shall adjourn during any session of the legislature 
for more than three days, or sine die, without the consent of the other 

SecTion 13. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns and qual- 
ifications of its own members and shall have, for misconduct, disorderly behavior 
or neglect of duty of any member, power to punish such member by censure or, 
upon a two-thirds vote of all the’ members to which such house is entitled, by 

nsion or expulsion of such member. Each house shall choose its own officers, 
determine the rules of its proceedings and keep a journal. The ayes and noes of 
the members on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of the members 
prese be entered upon the journal. 

Twe Pee days after a bill has been referred to a committee in either house, the 
same may be recalled from such committee by the affirmative vote of one-third 
of the members to which such house is entitled. 

cT1on 14. A majority of the number of members to which each house fs 
el titled shall constitute a quorum of such house for the conduct of ordinary 
business, of which quorum a majority vote shall suffice; but the final passage of a 
bill in each house shall require the vote of a ms ajority of all the members to which 
such house is entitled, taken by ayes and noes and entered upon its journal, A 
smaller number than a quorum may adjourn from day to day and may compel 
the attendance of absent members in such manner and under such penalties as 
each house may provide. 

Secrion 15. No law shall be passed except by bill. Each law shall embrace 
but one subject, which shall be expressed in its title. The enacting clause of 
each law shall be, ‘‘Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Hawaii.” 

Section 16, No bill shall become law unless it shall pass three readings in each 
house, on separate days. Every bill when passed by the house in which it vrigi- 
nated, or in which amendments thereto shall have originated, shall immediately 
be certified by the presiding officer and clerk and sent to the other house for 
consideration. 


mt 
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ECTION 17. Every bill which shall have passed the legislature shall be 
fied by the presiding officers and clerks of both houses and shall thereupon 
presented to the governor If he approves it, he shall sign it and it shall 





ecome law. If the governor does not approve such bill, he may n it, with 
objections to the legislature. He may veto any specific item « ns in any 
I which appropriates money for specific purposes by striking out or reducing 


e same: but he shall veto other bills. if at all. onlv as a wh 
The governor shall have ten days to consider bills presented to him ten or more 
ys before the adjournment of the leg »d ] 





re sine die. and anv such bill is 





ther signed nor returned by the governor within that time, it shall beco ne law in 
e manner as if he had signed it 





The governor shall have forty-five days, after the adjournment of the le lature 
ie, to consider bills presented to him less than ten davs before such adiourn- 
nt, or presented after adjournment, and any such bill shall become law on the 


forty-fifth day unless the governor by proclamation shall have given ten days’ 
tice to the legislature that he plans to return such bill with his objections on 
that day. The legislature may convene at or befor 
in special session, without call, for the sole purpose of acting upon any such bill 
returned by the governor. In case the legislature shall fail to so convene, such 
bill shall not become law. Any such bill may be amended to meet the governor’s 
objections and, if so amended and passed, onlv one reading being required in each 
house for such passage, it shall be presented azain to the governor, but shall become 
aw only if he shall sign it within ten days after presentation 
Sundays and holidavs shall be excluded in computing the number of days 
lesignated in this section. 
Section 18. Upon the receipt of a veto messace from the governor, each house 
enter the same at large upon its journal and proceed to reconsider the vetoed 
ill, or the item or items veoted, and again vote upon such bill, or such item or 
tems. by aves and noes, which shall be entered upon its journal If after such 





e noon on the forty-fifth dav 





reconsideration such bill, or such item or ite shall be yved by a two-thirds 
vote of all members to which each house is entitled, the same shall become law. 
Section 19. Each house may punish by fine, or by imprisonment not exceeding 


rty days any person not a member of either house who shall be guilty of disre- 
t of such house by any disorderly or contemptuous behavior in its presence or 
of anv committee thereof: or who shall, on account of the exercise of any 
lative function, threaten harm to the body or estate of any of the members of 
house; or who shall assault, arrest or detain any witness or other person 
ordered to attend such house, on his way going to or returning therefrom; or who 

shall rescue any person arrested by order of such house. 
Any person charged with such an offense shall be informed in writing of the 
made against him, and have an opportunity to present evidence and be 

1 in his own defense. 

Section 20. The governor and lieuten 
r whose removal the consent of the senate is required, may be removed from 








nt governor. ar d anv appointive offi - 


oflice upon conviction of impeachment for such causes as may be provided by lay 
The house of representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment of the 
yvernor and lieutenant governor and the senate the sole power to try such im- 
nts, and no such officer shall be convicted without the « ‘urrence of two- 
of the members of the senate. When sitting for that purpose, the members 
of the senate shall be on oath or affirmation and the chief justice shall preside. 





} 


Subject to the provisions of this paragraph, the legislature may provide for the 
anner and procedure of removal by impeachment of such officers 
The legislature shall by law provide for the manner and procedure of removal by 
chment of the appointive officers 
1idgments in cases of impeachment shall not extend beyond 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under the 
State; but the person convicted may nevertheless be liable and subject to indict- 
nent, trial, judgment and punishment according to law. 


removal from office 


ArticLe [V—Tue Executive 


Section 1. The executive power of the State shall be vested in a governor, 

The governor shall be elected by the qualified voters of this State at a general 
election. The person receiving the highest number of votes shall be the governor 
In case of a tie vote, the selection of the governor shall be determined in accordance 
with law. 

The term of office of the governor shall begin at noon on the first Monday in 
December next following his election and end at noon on the first Monday in 
December, four years thereafter. 
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) person shall be eligible to the office of governor unless he shall be a qualified 
voter, have attained the age of thirty-five years and have been a citizen of the 
United States for twenty vears and a resident of this State for five years next 











preceding his election 
lhe governor shall not hold any other office or employment of profit under the 
State or the United States ring his term of oflice 
rion 2 There shall be a lieutenant governor, who shall have the same 
qualifications as the governor! Hie shall be elected at the same time, for tl 
e term, and in the same manner, as the governor. He shall perform such 
duties nay be prescribed by law 
- ION 3. The compensation of the governor and of the lieutenant governor 
s I i but shall not be less than eighteen thousand dollars 
a res} ectively, per annum Such compensat on shig ll 
not i for their respective terms, unless by general law 
Ay ers of the State When the lieutenant governor suc- 
ct yr, he shall receive the compensation for that office 
( f governor is vacant, the lieutenant governor shall 
bec« svent of the absence of the governor from the State, 
or i discharge the powers and duties of his office, such 
pow upon the lieutenant governor during such absence 
or 





When the office of lieutenant governor is vacant, or in the event of the absence 
of the lieutenant governor from the State, or his inability to exercise and discharge 
the powers and duties of his office, such powers and duties shall devolve upor 
such officers in such order of succession as may be provided by law 

In the event of the impeachment of the governor or of the lieutenant governor 


he shall not exercise the powers of his office until acquitted. 


Section 5. The governor shall be responsible for the faithful execution of the 
laws. He shall be commander in chief of the armed forces of the State and may 
call out such forces to execute the laws, suppress or prevent insurrection or 
lawless violence or repel invasion. He shall, at the beginning of each session 
and may, at other times, give to the legislature information concerning the 
affairs of the State and recommend to its consideration such measures as he shall 
deem expedient. 

The governor may grant reprieves, commutations and pardons, after conviction, 
for all offenses, subject to regulation by law as to the manner of applying for the 
same. The legislature may, by general law, authorize the governor to grant 
pardons before conviction, to grant pardons for impeachment and to restore civil 
rights denied by reason of conviction of offenses by tribunals other than those of 
this State 

The governor shall appoint an administrative director to serve at his pleasure 

SecTion 6. All executive and administrative offices, departments and instru- 
mentalities of the state government and their respective functions, powers and 
duties shall be allocated by law among and within not more than twenty principal 
departments in such manner as to group the same according to major purposes 
so far as practicable. Temporary commissions or agencies for special purposes 
may be established by law and nee i not be allocated within a principal department 

Each principal department shal! be under the supervision of the governor and, 
unless otherwise provided in this constitution or by law, shall be headed by a 
single executive. Such single executive shali be nominated and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, appointed by the governor and he shall 
hold office for a term to expire at the end of the term for which the governor 
was elected. The governor may, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, remove such single executive. 

Whenever a board, commission or other body shall be the head of a principal 
department of the state government, the members thereof shall be nominated and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appointed by the governor. ‘The 
term of office and removal of such members shall be as prescribed by law Such 
board, commission or other body may appoint a principal executive officer, who, 
when authorized by law, may be ex oflicio a voting member thereof, and who may 
be removed by a majority vote of the members appointed by the governor. 

The governor shal] nominate and, by and with the advice and consent o. the 
senate, appoint all officers for whose election or appointment provision is not other- 
wise made by this constitution or by law. The legislature may provide for the 
suspension or removal for cause, by the governor, of any officer for whose removal 
the consent of the senate is required by this constitution. 
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When the senate is not in session and a vacancy occurs in any Office, appoint- 
ment to which requires the confirmation of the senate, the governor may fill the 
office by granting a commission which shall, unless such appointment is confirmed, 
expire at the end of the next session of the senate; but the person so appointed shall 
not be eligible for another interim appointment to such office if the appointment 
shall have failed of confirmation by the senate. 

No person who has been nominated for appointment to any office and whose 
appointment has not received the consent of the senate shall be eligible to an 
interim appointment thereafter to such office 

All officers appointed under the provisions of this section shall be citizens of this 
State and shall have been residents of the State for at least three years next, 
preceding their appointment. 


ArTICLE V—TuHeE JUDICIARY 


Section 1. The judicial power of the State shall be vested in one supreme 
court, circuit courts, and in such inferior courts as the legislature may from time 
to time establish. The several courts shall have original and appellate jurisdiction 
as provided by law. 

Section 2. The supreme court shall consist of a chief justice and four associate 
justices. When necessary, the chief justice shall assign a judge or judges of a 
circuit court to serve temporarily on the supreme court. In case of a vacancy in 
the office of chief justice, or if he is ill, absent or otherwise unable to serve, an 
associate justice designated in accordance with the rules of the supreme court 
shall serve temporarily in his stead. 

Section 3. The governor shall nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, appoint the justices of the supreme court and the judges 
of the circuit courts. No nomination shall be sent to the senate, and no interim 
appointment shall be made when the senate is not in session, until after ten days’ 
public notice by the governor. 

No justice or judge shall hold any other office or position of profit under the 
State or the United Staves. No person shall be eligible to such office who shall 
not have been admitted to practice law before the supreme court of this State 
for at least ten years. Any justice or judge who shall become a candidate for an 
elective office shall thereby forfeit his office. 

The term of office of a justice of the supreme court shall be seven years and that 
of a judge of a circuit court shall be six years. They shall receive for their services 
such compensation as may be prescribed by law, which shall not be diminished 
during their respective terms of office, unless by general law applying to all salaried 
officers of the State. They shall be retired upon attaining the age of seventy years. 
They shall be included in any retirement law of the State. They shall be subject 
to removal from office upon the concurrence of two-thirds of the membership 
of each house of the legislature, sitting in joint session, for such causes and in such 
manner as may be provided by law. 

Section 4. Whenever a commission or agency, authorized by law for such 
purpose, shall certify to the governor that any justice of the supreme court or 
judge of a circuit court appears to be so incapacitated as substantially to prevent 
him from performing his judicial duties, the governor shall appoint a board 
of three persons to inquire into the circumstances and on their recommendation 
the governor may retire the justice or judge from office. 

Section 5. The chief justice of the supreme court shall be the administrative 
head of the courts. He may assign judges from one circuit court to another for 
temporary service. With the approval of the supreme court he shall appoint an 
administrative director to serve at his pleasure. 

Section 6. The supreme court shall have power to promulgate rules and 
regulations in all civil and criminal cases for all courts relating to process, practice, 
procedure and appeals, which shall have the force and effect of law. 


ArticLE VI—TAXATION AND FINANCE 


Section 1. The power of taxation shall never be surrendered, suspended or 
contracted away. 

Section 2. The land and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without the State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Section 3. All bonds and other instruments of indebtedness issued by or on 
behalf of the State or a political subdivision thereof must be authorized by the 
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legislature, and bonds and other instruments of indebtedness of a political sub- 
division must also be authorized by its governing body. 

Sixty million dollars is established as the limit of the funded debt of the State 
at any time outstanding and unpaid. Bonds and other instruments of indebted- 
ness in excess of such limit may be issued when authorized by a two-thirds vote 
of all the members to which each house of the legislature is entitled, provided such 
excess debt, at the time of authorization, would not cause the total of State indebt- 
edness to exceed a sum equal to fifteen percent of the total of assessed values for 
tax rate purposes of real property in the State, as determined by the last tax 
assessment rolls pursuant to law 

Instruments of indebtedness to meet appropriations for any fiscal period in 
anticipation of the collection of revenues for such period or to meet casual deficits 
or failures of revenue, which shall be payable within one year, and bonds or other 
instruments of indebtedness to suppress insurrection, to repel invasion, to defend 
the State in war or to meet emergencies caused by disaster or act of God, may be 
issued by the State under legislative authorization without regard to any debt 
limit. 

A sum equal to ten percent of the total of the assessed values for tax rate pur- 
poses of real property in any political subdivision, as determined by the last tax 
assessment rolls pursuant to law, is established as the limit of the funded debt of 
such political subdivision at any time outstanding and unpaid. The aggregate, 
however, of such debts contracted by any political subdivision during a fiscal year 
shall not exceed two percent of the total of such assessed values in such political 
subdivision. 

Instruments of indebtedness to meet appropriations for any fiscal period in 
anticipation of the collection of revenues for such period or to meet casual deficits 
or failures of revenue, which shall be payable within one year, may be issued by 
any political subdivision under authorization of law and of its governing body, 
without regard to the limits of debt hereinabove provided. 

All bonds or other instruments of indebtedness for a term exceeding one year 

shall be in serial form maturing in substantially equal annual installments, the 
first installment to mature not later than five years from the date of the issue of 
such series, and the last installment not later than thirty-five years from the 
date of such issue. Interest and principal payments shall be a first charge on 
the general revenues of the State or political subdivision, as the case may be. 

The provisions of this section shall not be applicable to indebtedness incurred 
under revenue bond statutes by a public enterprise of the State or political sub- 
division, or by a public corporation, when the only security for such indebtedness 
is the revenues of such enterprise or public corporation, or to indebtedness incurred 
under special improvement statutes when the only security for such indebtedness 
is the properties benefited or improved or the assessments thereon. 

Nothing in this section shall prevent the refunding of any indebtedness at any 
time. 

Section 4. Within such time prior to the opening of each regular session as 
may be prescribed by law, the governor shall submit to the legislature a budget 
etting forth a complete plan of proposed general fund expenditures and antici- 
pated receipts of the State for the ensuing fiscal period, together with such other 
information as the legislature may require. The budget shall be compiled in 
two parts, one setting forth all proposed operating expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal period and the other, all capital improvements expenditures proposed to be 
undertaken during such period. The governor shall also, upon the opening of 
the session, submit bills to provide for such proposed expenditures and for any 
recommended additional revenues or borrowings by which the proposed expen- 

itures are to be met. Such bills shall be introduced in the legislature upon the 
opening of each regular session. 

Section 5. No appropriation bill, except bills reeommended by the governor 
for immedi: te passage, or to cover the expenses of the legislature, shall be passed 
on final reading until the bill authorizing operating expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal period, to be known as the general appropriations bill, shall have been 
transmitted to the governor. 

Section 6. No tax shall be levied or appropriation of public money or property 
made, nor shall the publie credit be used, directly or indirectly, except for a 
public purpose. No grant shall be made in violation of Section 3 of Article I 
of this constitution 

S 





ection 7. Provision for the control of the rate of expenditures of appropri- 
ated state moneys, and for the reduction of such expenditures under prescribed 
conditions, shall be made by law. 
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Section 8. The leg islature, by a majority vote of each house in joint session, 
shall appoint an anditee who shall serve for a period of eight years and the reafter 
until a successor shall have been appointed. The legislature, by a two-thirds 
vote of the members in joint session, may remove the auditor from office at anv 
time for cause. It shall be the duty of the auditor to conduct post-audits of all 
transactions and of all accounts kept by or for all departments, offices and agencies 
of the State and its political subdivisions, to certify to the 
statements issued by the respective accounting officers and to report his findings 

d recommendations to the governor and to the legislature at such times as 

all be prescribed by law He shall also make such additional reports and 
conduct such other investigations as may be directed by t 


accuracy of all financial 





fPisiature, 
ArtTIcLE VII—Loca,t GovERNMENT 


ECTION 1. The legislature shall create counties, and may create other political 

bdivisions within the State, and provide for the government thereof. Each 

political subdivision shall have and exercise such powers as shall be conferred 
under general laws. 

Section 2. Each political subdivision shall have power so frame and adopt 
charter for its own self-government within such limits and under 
as may be prescribed by law. 

cT1oN 3. The taxing power shall be reserved to the State except so much 
thereof as may be delegated by the legislature to the political subdivisions, and 
-gzisiature shall have the power to apportion state revenues among the several 
ical subdivisions. 

Section 4. No law shall be passed man 
any previously accrued claim. 

Section 5. This article shall not limit the power of the legislature to enact 
aws of statewide concern. 


a 
such procedures 








lating any political subdivision to pay 


Articte VIII—Puruic Heattn aNd WELFARE 


Section 1, The State shall provide for the protection and promotion of the 
publie health. 

Section 2. The State shall have power to provide for treatment and re- 
habilitation, as well as domiciliary care, of mentally or physically 
persons 

oe 3. The State shall have power to provide assistance for 
unable to maintain a standard of living compatible with decency and health 

Section 4. The State shall have power to provide for, or assist in, slum clear 
ance and the development or rehabilitation of substandard areas, includ 
for persons of low income. 

Section 5. The State shall have power to conserve and develop its natural 
beauty, objects and places of historic or cultural interest, sightliness an‘ p! 

ood order, and for that purpose private property shall be subject to 
regulation, 

ArtTIcLE IX—EpvucATION 


Section 1. The State shall provide for the establishment, support and control 
of a statewi le system of publie schools free from sectarian control, a State univer- 
sity, public libraries and such other educational institutions as may be deemed 
desirable, including physical facilities there for. There shall be no segregation 
public educational institutions because of race, religion or ancestry; nor shall 
publie funds be appropriated for the support or benefit of any sectarian or private 
educational institution. 

Section 2. There shall be a board of education, the members of which shall be 
nominated and, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, appointed by 
the governor from panels submitted by local school advisory councils to be estab- 
lished by law. At least part of the membership of the board shall represent 
geographic subdivisions of the State. 











‘ection 3. The board of education shall have power, in accordance with law, 
to formulate policy, and to exercise control over the public S¢ yl syste 
its executive officer, the superintendent of public instructic who shall be 
pointed by the board and shall be ex officio a voting member thereof. 

Section 4. The University of Hawaii is hereby established as the stat - 
versity and constituted a body corporate. It shall have title to all the real and 


personal property now or hereafter set aside or conveyed to it, which shall be 
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held in public trust for its purposes, to be administered and disposed of according 
to law. 

Section 5. There shall be a board of regents of the University of Hawaii, the 
members of which shall be nominated and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, appointed by the governor. At least part of the membership of the 
board shall represent geographic subdivisions of the State. The president of the 
university and the superintendent of public instruction shall be ex oflicio voting 
members of the board. The board shall have power, in accordance with law, to 
formulate policy, and to exercise control over the university through its executive 
officer, the president of the university, who shall be appointed by the board. 


ARTICLE X—CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


Section 1. The legislature shall promote the conservation, development and 
utilization of agricultural resources, and fish, mineral, forest, water, land, game 
and other natural resources. 

Section 2. The legislature shall vest in one or more executive boards or com- 
missions powers for the management of natural resources owned or controlled by 
the State, and such powers of disposition thereof as may be authorized by law; 
but land set aside for public use, other than for a reserve for conservation purposes, 
need not be placed under the jurisdiction of such a board or commission. 

The mandatory provisions of this section shall not apply to the natural resources 
owned by or under the control of a political subdivision or a department or agency 
thereof. 

Section 3. All fisheries in the sea waters of the State not included in any fish 
pond or artificial inclosure shall be free to the public, subject to vested rights and 
the right of the State to regulate the same. 

Section 4. The legislative power over the lands owned by or under the control 
of the State and its political subdivisions shall be exercised only by general laws, 
except in respect to transfers to or for the use of the State, a political subdivision, 
or any department or agency thereof. 

Section 5. The public lands shall be used for the development of farm and home 
ownership on as widespread a basis as possible, in accordance with procedures and 
limitations prescribed by law. 


ArticLeE XI—Hawatan Home Lanps 


Section 1. Anything in this constitution to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, enacted by the Congress, as the same has 
been or may be amended prior to the admission of the State, is hereby adopted 
as a law of the State, subject to amendment or repeal by the legislature, provided, 
that, if and to the extent that the United States shall so require, said law shall be 
subject to amendment or repeal only with the consent of the United States and in 
no other manner, provided, further, that, if the United States shall have been 
provided or shall provide that particular provisions or types of provisions of said 
Act may be amended in the manner required for ordinary state legislation, such 
provisions or types of provisions may be so amended. The proceeds and income 
from Hawaiian home lands shall be used only in accordance with the terms of 
said Act, and the legislature may, from time to time, make additional sums avail- 
able for the purposes of said Act by appropriating the same in the manner provided 
by law. 

Section 2. The State and its people do hereby accept, as a compact with the 
United States, or as conditions or trust provisions imposed by the United States, 
relating to the management and disposition of the Hawaiian home lands, the re- 
quirement that Section 1 hereof be included in this constitution, in whole or in 
part, it being intended that the Act or Acts of the Congress pertaining thereto 
shall be definitive of the extent and nature of such compact, conditions or trust 
provisions, as the case may be. The State and its people do further agree and 
declare that the spirit of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act looking to the 
continuance of the Hawaiian homes projects for the futher rehabilitation of the 
Hawaiian race shall be faithfully carried out. 


ARTICLE XII—ORGANIZATION, COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Section 1. Persons in private employment shall have the right to organize for 
the purpose of collective bargaining 

Section 2. Persons in public employment shall have the right to organize and 
to present and make known their grievances and proposals to the State, or any 
political subdivision or any department or agency thereof. 
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ArtTicLteE XIII—Srartre Bounpartes, Capitan, Fiaa 


Section 1. The State of Hawaii shall include the islands and territorial waters 
heretofore constituting the Territory of Hawaii. 

Section 2. Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, shall be the capital of the State. 

Section 3. The Hawaiian fiag shall be the flag of the State. 


ARTICLE XIV—GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Section 1. The employment of persons in the civil service, as defined by law, 
of or under the State, shall be governed by the merit principle. 

Section 2. Membership in any employees’ retirement system of the State or 
any political subdivision thereof shall be a contractual relationship, the accrued 
benefits of which shall not be diminished or impaired. 

Section 3. No person who advocates, or who aids or belongs to any party, 
organization or association which advocates, the overthrow by force or violence 
of the government of this State or of the United States shall be qualified to hold 
any public office or employment. 

Section 4. All public officers, before entering upon the duties of 7 respective 
offices, shall take and subscribe to the following oath or affirmation: “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Constitution of the State of Hawaii, and that I will faithfully 
Gischasins: TAF GUROE BOK < oscqon eo wicteyn Skins dene asic ndidietet ede 
to the best of my ability.” The legislature may prescribe further o ths or affirma- 
tions. 

Section 5. The legislature may provide for cooperation on the part of this State 
and its political subdivisions with the United States, or other states and terri- 
tories, or their political subdivisions, in matters affecting the public health, safety 
and general welfare, and funds may be appropriated to effect such cooperation. 

Section 6. The United States shall be vested with or retain title to or an in- 
terest in or shall hold the property in the Territory of Hawaii set aside for the use 
of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the admission 
of this State, in all respects as and to the extent set forth in the act or resolution 
providing for the admission of this State to the Union. 

Section 7. Any trust provisions which the Congress shall impose, upon the 
admission of this State, in respect of the lands patented to the State by the United 
States or the procee ds and income therefrom, shall be complied with by appro- 
priate legislation. 

Section 8. The lands and other property, the final determination and disposi- 
tion of which shall not have been made by the Congress upon the admission of 
this State, shall, pending such determination and disposition, continue to be admin- 
istered in accordance with the laws applicable thereto immediately prior to the 
admission of this State, except as the Congress may consent to any amendment 
of said laws, and no provision of this constitution for the exercise of powers or 
functions other than in accordance with such laws shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, apply to the lands or property so administered. 

Section 9. No taxes shall be imposed by the State upon any lands or other 
property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States, except as the 
same shall become taxable by reason of disposition thereof by the United States 
or by reason of the consent of the United States to such taxation. 

Section 10. All provisions of the act or resolution admitting this State to the 
Union, or providing for such admission, which reserve to the United States juris- 
diction of Hawaii National Park, or the ownership or control of lands within 
Hawaii National Park, are consented to fully by the State and its people. 

Section 11. All those provisions of the act or resolution admitting this State 
to the Union, or providing for such admission, which reserve to the United States 
judicial rights or powers are consente d to fully by the State and its people; and 
those provisions of said act or resolution which preserve for the State judicial 
rights and powers are hereby accepted and adopted, and such rights and powers 
are hereby assumed, to be exercised and discharged pursuant to this constitution 
and the laws of the State. 

Section 12. Titles and subtitles shall not be used for purposes of construing 
this constitution. 

Whenever any personal pronoun appears in this constitution, it shall be con- 
strued to mean either sex. 

Section 13. The enumeration in this constitution of specified powers shall 
not be construed as limitations upon the power of the State to provide for the 
general welfare of the people. 

Section 14. The provisions of this constitution shall be self-executing to the 
fullest extent that their respective natures permit. 
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ArTICLE X V—REVISION AND AMENDMENT 


legislature. 








Secrion 2. The legislature mit to the electorate at any general or 
special election the question, “Shall there be a convention to propose a revision 
of I 1 Ir to the Constitution?” If any ten-year period shall ela; 
aurir which the question shall not have been submitted, tl lieutenant gover I 

ll certify the question, to be voted on at the first general election followi: 
tl xpiration of such period. 

If a majority of the ballots cast upon such question be in the affirmative 
d ites to the convention shall be chosen at the next regular election unless the 
ke lature shall provide for the election of delegates at a special election. 


provision in this constitution to the contrary, other than 





ytwi anding a 
me on 3 of Article XIV, any qualified voter of the district concerned shall be 
el le to membership in the convention. 
the legislature shall otherwise provide, there shall be the same number 
of egates to such cor on, who shall be elected from the same areas e 





all be convened in the same manner, as nearly as practi 
he Hawaii State Constitutional Convention of 1950. 

The convention shall determine its own organization and rules of procedure 
It shall be the sole judge of the elections, returns and qualifications of its member 
and, by a two-thirds vote, may suspend or remove any member for cause. The 
governor shall fill any vacancy by appointment of a qualified voter from the dis 
trict concerned. 

The convention shall provide for the time and manner in which the propose 
constitutional revision or amendments shall be submitted to a vote of the electorat« 
but no such revision or amendments shall be effective unless approved at a genera 
election by a majority of all of the votes tallied upon the question, such majority 
constituting at least thirty-five percent of the total vote cast at such election, or 
at a special election by a majority of the total vote tallied upon such question 

ich majority constituting at least thirty-five percent of the total number o 
registered voters; provided, that no constitutional amendment altering this proviso 
or the repre 





} 


f 


entation from any senatorial district in the senate shall become ef- 
fective unless it shall also be approved by a majority of the votes tallied upon 
the question in each of a majority of the counties. 

The provisions of this section shall be self-executing, but the legislature shall 
make the necessary appropriations and may enact legislation to facilitate their 
operation, 

Secrion 3. The legislature may propose amendments to the constitution by 
adopting the same, in the manner required for legislation, by a two-thirds vote 

e on final reading at any session, after either or both houses shall have 
given the governor at least ten days’ written notice of the final form of the pro- 
posed amendment, or, with or without such nctice, by a majority vote of each 
house on final reading at each of two successive sessions. 

Upon such adoption, the proposed amendments shall be entered upon the 
journals, with the ayes and noes, and published once in each of four successiv: 
weeks in at least one newspaper of general circulation in each senatorial district 
wherein such a newspaper is published, within the two months’ period immediately 
preceding the next general election. 

At such general election the proposed amendments shall be submitted to the 
electorate for approval or rejection upon a separate ballot. 

The conditions of and requirements for ratification of such proposed amend- 
ments shall be the same as provided in Section 2 of this article for ratification at a 
general election. 

Section 4. No proposal for amendment of the constitution adopted in either 
manner provided by this article shall be subject to veto by the governor. 











L 





ArtTicLE XVI—ScHEDULE 
REPRESENTATIVE DISTRICTS 


Section 1. As provided in Section 3 of Article IIT until the next reapportion- 
ment, the representative districts and the number of members to be elected from 
each shall be as follows 

First representative district: that portion of the island of Hawaii known as 
Puna, one representative; 

Second representative district: that portion of the island of Hawaii known as 
South Hilo, four representatives; 
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Third representative district: that portion of the island of 











North Hilo and Hamakua, one representative; 
| th representative district: that portion of the island of Hawaii known as 
Kau and South Kona and that portion of North Kor for convenience herein 
rred to as Keauhou, more particularly described as f : from a point at 


ashore between the lands of Holualoa 1 and 2 and Puapuaa 2 running 
heasterly along the boundary of Holualoa 1 and 2 to Puu Laalaau; (2 
rly in a straight line to a point called ‘‘Naohuelee 
f the lands of Puuanahulu, Kaohe and Keauhou 2nd; (3) southeasterly along 
common boundary between Hamakua and North Kona districts to the summit 
\iauna Loa; (4) westerly along the common boundary between Kau and North 
a districts to the easterly boundary of South Kona district: (5) northerly 
ind westerly along the boundary between North and South Kona districts to the 
ashore; and (6) northerly along the seashore to the point of beginning, one 
presentative; 
Fifth representative district: that portion of the island of Hawaii known as 
ala and that portion of North Kona not included in the fourth representative 
trict, one representative; 
Sixth representative district: the islands of Molokai and Lanai, one repre- 
sentative, 
Seventh representative district: the islands of Maui and Kahoolawe, five 
representatives; 
Kighth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu known as 
Koolaupoko and Koolauloa, two representatives; 


being the comr ym cor- 











Ninth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu known as 
Waialua and Wahiawa, two representatives; 
lenth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu known as Ewa 





aianae, two representatives; 

Eleventh representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu, for con- 
nee herein referred to as Kalihi, more particularly described as follows: 
the intersection of Kalihi and Auiki Streets running westerly along Auiki 

Street to Mokauea Street; (2) southwesterly along Mokauea Street Extension 

nded to a point on the outer edge of the reef; (3) westerly along the outer edge 

e reef to a point on the Moanalua-Halawa boundary; (4) northerly and north- 

easterly along the Moanalua-Halawa boundary to the top of Koolau Range; 

itheasterly along the top of Koolau Range to a place called ‘““Puu Lanihuli’”’; 

6) southwesterly along the top of the ridge between the lands of Kalihi, Kapa- 

a and Nuuanu to Kalihi Street; and (7) southwesierly along Kalihi Street to 
point of beginning, three representatives; 

Twelfth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu, for conven- 

e herein referred to as upper Nuuanu, more particularly described as follows: 
fr the intersection of King and Kalihi Streets running northeasterly along 
Kalihi Street to the ridge between the lands of Kalibi, Kapalama and Nuuanu; 
2) northeasterly along the top of said ridge to a point on the Koolau Range called 
Puu Lanihuii’’; (3) easterly along the top of said Range to Pali Road at the 
Nuuanu Pali; (4) southwesterly along Pali Road to Nuuanu Avenue and south- 
westerly along Nuuanu Avenue to School Street; (5) northwesterly along School 
Street to the center line of the Kapalama Drainage Canal (Waikiki Branch); 
6) southwesterly along said Canal to the center line of the main Kapalama Drain- 

Canal; (7) southwesterly along said Canal to King Street; and (8) northwest- 
erly along King Street to the point of beginning, three representatives; 

Thirteenth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu, for 

convenience herein referred to as Kapalama, more particularly described as follows: 
from the junction of the Honolulu Harbor Channel and the reef running westerly 
along the outer edge of the reef to Mokauea Street Extension extended, (2) 
northeasterly along Mokauea Street Extension extended to Sand Island Road; 
3) northeasterly along Mokauea Street Extension to Auiki Street; (4) easterly 
along Auiki Street to Kalihi Street; (5) northeasterly along Kalihi Street to King 
Street; (6) southeasterly along King Street to the center line of the main Kapalama 
Drainage Canal; (7) northerly along said Canal to the center line of the Kapalama 
Drainage Canal (Waikiki Branch); (8) northeasterly along said Canal to School 
Street; (9) southeasterly along School Street to Nuuanu Avenue; (10) south- 
westerly along Nuuanu Avenue to the sea, and (11) southwesterly along the middle 
of Honolulu Harbor and Honolulu Harbor Channel to the point of beginning, three 
representatives; 

Fourteenth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu, for 

convenience herein referred to as Pauoa, more particularly described as follows: 
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from the junction of the Honolulu Harbor Channel and the outer edge of the reef 
running northeasterly along the middle of Honolulu Harbor Channel and 
Honolulu Harbor to the intersection of Queen Street and Nuuanu Avenue; (2) 
northeasterly along Nuuanu Avenue to Pali Road and northeasterly along Pali 
Road to the top of the Koolau Range at the Nuuanu Pali; (3) easterly and south- 
erly along the top of the Koolau Range to a point called ‘‘Puu Konahuanui’’; 
(4) southwesterly along the top of the ridge between the lands of Nuuanu, Pauoa 
and Manoa to a mountain peak called ‘‘Puu Ohia” or ‘‘Tantalus’’; (5) south- 
westerly along the top of the ridge between the lands of Makiki and Kalawahine to 
the intersection of Nehoa Street and Lewalani Drive; (6) southerly along Lewalani 
Drive and Piikoi Street to Wilder Avenue; (7) easterly along Wilder Avenue to 
Punahou Street; (8) southerly along Punahou Street to King Street; (9) westerly 
along King Street to Kalakaua Avenue; (10) southerly along Kalakaua Avenue to 
the center line of the Ala Wai Canal; (11) westerly along said Canal and along the 
line of said Canal extended to the outer edge of the reef; and (12) westerly along 
the outer edge of the reef to the point of beginning, five representatives; 

Fifteenth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu, for con- 
venience herein referred to as Manoa and Waikiki, more particularly described as 
follows: from the intersection of Kalakaua Avenue and the center line of the Ala 
Wai Canal running northerly along Kalakaua Avenue to King Street; (2) easterly 
along King Street to Punahou Street; (3) northerly along Punahou Street to 
Wilder Avenue; (4) westerly along Wilder Avenue to Piikoi Street; (5) northerly 
along Piikoi Street to Lewalani Drive; (6) northerly along Lewalani Drive to 
Nehoa Street; (7) northeasterly along the top of the ridge between the lands of 
Makiki and Kalawahine to a mountain peak called ‘““Puu Ohia” or ‘“‘Tantalus’’; 
(8) northeasterly along the top of the ridge between the lands of Pauoa, Manoa 
and Nuuanu to a point on the Koolau Range called ‘‘Puu Konahuanui’’; (9) south- 
easterly along the top of said Range to a place called ‘‘Mt. Olympus’’; (10) south- 
westerly along the top of Waahila Ridge to the top edge of Palolo Valley; (11) 
southwesterly along the top edge of said Valley to the forest reserve boundary; 
(12) southwesterly along the southeasterly boundary of St. Louis Heights Tract, 
Series 2 (File Plan 464) to the southerly boundary of said Tract 100 feet south- 
easterly from Alencastre Street; (13) southwesterly parallel to and 100 feet from 
Alencastre Street and St. Louis Drive to Waialae Avenue; (14) westerly along 
Waialae Avenue to Kapahulu Avenue extended; (15) southerly across Waialae 
Avenue and along Kapahulu Avenue to Kalakaua Avenue; (16) westerly along 
Kapahulu Avenue extended to the outer edge of the reef; (17) northwesterly along 
the outer edge of the reef to a point on the line extended of the center line of the 
Ala Wai Canal; and (18) easterly along said line to the point of beginning, six 
representatives; 

Sixteenth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu, for 
eonvenience herein referred to as Kaimuki and Kapahulu, more particularly 
described as follows: from a point at the seacoast at a place called ‘Black Point’ 
running westerly along the seacoast to Kapahulu Avenue extended to the sea; 
(2) easterly across Kalakaua Avenue and easterly and northerly along Kapahulu 
Avenue to Waialae Avenue; (3) easterly along Waialae Avenue to a point 100 
feet easterly of St. Louis Drive; (4) northeasterly across Waialae Avenue then 
parallel to and 100 feet from St. Louis Drive and Alencastre Street to the southerly 
ooundary of St. Louis Heights Tract, Series 2 (File Plan No. 464); (5) northeasterly 
along the southeasterly boundary of said Tract to the forest reserve boundary; 
(6) northeasterly along the top ridge of Palolo Valley to the top of Waahila 
Ridge; (7) northeasterly along the top of Waahila Ridge to a point on Koolau 
Range called ‘‘Mt. Olympus”’; (8) easterly along the top of the Koolau Range 
to the top of the ridge between the lands of Waialae Nui and Palolo; (9) south- 
westerly along the top of said ridge to a place called ‘‘Kalepeamoa’’; (10) south- 
westerly along Mauumae Ridge to Sierra Drive; (11) southwesterly along Sierra 
Drive to Waialae Avenue; (12) easterly along Waialae Avenue to 13th Avenue; 
(13) southwesterly along 13th Avenue and Ocean View Drive to Kilauea Avenue; 
(14) westerly along Kilauea Avenue to Makapuu Avenue; (15) southwesterly 
along Makapuu Avenue to Diamond Head Road; and (16) southeasterly along 
Diamond Head Road to the Military Road and along the Military Road extended 
to the point of beginning, four representatives; 

Seventeenth representative district: that portion of the island of Oahu not 
included in any other representative district on the island of Oahu, together 
with all other islands not included in any other representative district, three 
representatives; 
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Eighteenth representative district: the islands of Kauai and Niihau, four 
representatives. 

Wherever a roadway, or the intersection of one or more roadways, is designated 
as a boundary in any of the above descriptions, the center line of such roadway 
or intersection is intended as such boundary. 


TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


Section 2. All laws in force at the time this constitution takes effect and 
not inconsistent therewith, including, among others, acts of the Congress relating 
to the lands in the possession, use and control of the Territory of Hawaii, shall 
be the laws of the State and remain in force, mutatis mutandis, until they expire 
by their own limitation, or are altered or repealed by the legislature. 

Except as otherwise provided by this constitution, all existing writs, actions, 
suits, proceedings, civil or criminal liabilities, prosecutions, judgments, sentences, 
orders, decrees, appeals, causes of action, contracts, claims, demands, titles and 
rights shall continue unaffected notwithstanding the taking effect of this con- 
stitution, except that the State shall be the legal successor to the Territory in 
respect thereof, and may be maintained, enforced or prosecuted, as the case may 
be, before the appropriate or corresponding tribunals or agencies of or under the 
State or of the United States, in the name of the State, political subdivision, 
person or other party entitled to do so, in all respects as fully as could have been 
done prior to taking effect of this constitution. 

Section 3. The debts and liabilities of the Territory shall be assumed and 
paid by the State, and all debts owed to the Territory shall be collected by the 
State. 

Section 4. All acts of the legislature of the Territory authorizing the issuance 
of bonds by the Territory or its political subdivisions are approved, subject, 
however, to amendment or repeal by the legislature, and bonds may be issued by 
the State and its political subdivisions pursuant to said acts. Whenever in 
said acts the approval of the President or of the Congress is required, the ap- 
proval of the governor shall suffice. 

Section 5. Except as otherwise provided by this constitution, all executive 
officers of the Territory or any political subdivision thereof and all judicial officers 
who may be in office at the time of adiission of this State to the Union shall 
continue to exercise and discharge the powers and duties of their respective offices 
until their successors shall have qualified in accordance with this constitution or 
the laws enacted pursuant thereto. 

Section 6. Unless otherwise provided by law, the lieutenant governor shall 
exercise and discharge the powers and duties of the secretary of the Territory. 

Section 7. Requirements as to residence, citizenship or other status or quali- 
fications in or under the State prescribed by this constitution shall be satisfied pro 
tanto by corresponding residence, citizenship or other status or qualifications in 
or under the Territory. 

Section 8. The provisions of Section 6 of Article IV shali not be mandatory 
until four years from the date of admission of this State to the Union. The legis- 
lature shall within three years from said date allocate and group the executive and 
administrative offices, departments and instrumentalities of the state government 
and their respective functions, powers and duties among and within the principal 
departments pursuant to said section. 

If such allocation and grouping shall not have been completed within such 
period, the governor, within one year thereafter, by executive order, shall make 
such allocation and grouping. 

Secrion 9. All vested rights in fisheries in the sea waters not included in any 
fish pond or artificial inclosure shall be condemned to the use of the public upon 
payment of just compensation, which compensation, when lawfully ascertained, 
shall be paid out of any money in the treasury of the State not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

FIRST OFFICERS, PROCEDURES 


Section 10. In the case the people of the Territory ratify this constitution and 
the same is approved by the duly constituted authority of the United States whose 
approval thereto may be required, the governor of the Territory shall, within 
thirty days after receipt of the official notification of such approval, issue @ 
proclamation for primary and final elections, as hereinafter provided, at which 
officers for all state elective offices provided for by this constitution shall be nomi- 
nated and elected; but the officers so to be elected shall in any event include two 
senators and two representatives to the Congress, and unless and until otherwise 
required by law, said representatives shall be elected at large. 
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Section 11. Said primary election shall take place not less than sixty no 
more than ninety days after said proclamation, and the final election s hall take 
place within forty days after the primary election. Such elections shall be held 
and the qualifications of voters there at shall be as prescribed by this constitution 
and by the laws relating to the election of members of the legisls a at primary 
and general election ‘The returns thereof shall be made, canvassed and certified 

the manner prt bed by law with respect to the election lée the vatitentiona in 
rejection of tl co tution. The governor shall thereupon certify the result 
thereof to the Pr aent. ’ 

Section 12. Upon the issuance by the President of a proclamation announcin 
the results of said election and the admission of this State to the Union, the officers 
elected and qualified shall proceed to exercise and discharge the powers and duties 
pertaining to their respective offices. 

Section 13. The first governor and lieutenant governor shall hold office for 
a term beginning with their election and ending at noon on the first Monday in 
December following the second general election. 

Section 14. The governor of the State and secretary of state shall certify the 

tion of the senators and representatives to the Congress in the manner required 
by law. For this purpose, the lieutenant governor of this State shall be deemed 
secretary of state. 

Section 15. The terms of office of the members of the first legislature shall be 
as follows: 

Members of the house of representatives shall hold office for a term beginning 
with their election and ending on the day of the second general election held 
thereafter. 

Members of the senate shall be divided into two classes. The first class shall 
consist of the following number elected with the highest number of votes from their 
respective senatorial districts: first district, three; second district, one; third 
district, two; fourth district, three; fifth district, two; and sixth district, two. 
Members of the first class shall hold office for a term beginning with their election 
and ending on the day of the third general election held thereafter. The remaining 
members elected shall constitute the second class and shall hold office for a term 
beginning with their election and ending on the day of the second general election 
held thereafter. 

Section 16. Ten days after the admission of this State to the Union, the legis- 
lature shall convene in special session. 

Section 17. Until otherwise provided by law in accordance with Section 10 of 
Article III, the salary of members of the legislature shall be as follows: the sum of 
two thousand five hundred dollars for each general session, the sum of one thousand 
five hundred dollars for each budget session and the sum of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars for each special session. 

Section 18. Until the legislature shall otherwise provide under Section 3 of 
Article V, the chief justice, justices of the supreme court and judges of the circuit 
courts shall receive as compensation for their services the sums of seventee 
thousand five hundred dollars, seventeen thousand dollars and fifteen thousand 
dollars per annum, respectively, which shall, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article V of this constitution, be subject to increase or decrease by the first session 
of the legislature. 


»| 
el 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


This constitution shall take effect and be in full force immediately upon the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union as a State. 

Done in Convention, at Iolani Palace, Honolulu, Hawaii, on the twenty-second 
day of July, in the year one thousand nine hundred fifty, and of the Independence 
of the U nite xd States of America the one hundred and SeV enty-fifth, 


Apprrenpix II 
Joint ResoLutTion 1—LEGIsLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF Hawa 


JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for the Submission to the People of the Territory of Hawaii of the 
Constitution Framed by the Convention Held Pursuant to Act 334 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949 
and in the Event of Failure of Ratification, the Framing and Submission of a New Constitution, and 
Making Appropriations Therefor 


Whereas, pursuant to Act 334 [Series E-313] of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1949, the duly elected delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 1950 were 
assembled at Honolulu from the 4th day of April 1950, to the 22nd day of July 
1950, for the purpose of forming a constitution and state government and other- 
wise preparing for the admission of Hawaii as a state; and 
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Whereas a proposed constitution consisting of sixtec 
by said Convention in full conformity with all of 
and , 
Whereas the results of said Convention 
j ; 


he Territory of Hawaii for its considers 


ol 
Whereas the proposed constitution is 

ature of the Territory of Hawaii; and 
Whereas it is necessary and proper that the 
the pe ople of the Territory for ratification or 
Be it Enacted by the Le ature of the 
Section 1. The proposed consituti 

to Act 334 of the Session Laws of Haw: 

the Territory of Hawaii for ratificati 
d on the 7th day of November 
te for representatives to the Legislat 

entitled to vote on the ratification or re: 

mission shall be by ballot and shall be c« 

in conformity with the law governing 

provided. The ballot for such submi 

Secretary of Hawaii and shall be subs 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


General Election, Tuesday, Nove 


Shall the proposed Constitution of the State of Hawaii be 
i 


To vote, make an X in the square to the right of “YES” or “NO”. 

The voter shall mark his ballot by a cross mark (X) in one of the squares to the 
right of the word ‘‘YES” or “NO”. 

The returns of said submission shall be made by the election officers directly 
to the Secretary of Hawaii, who shall certify the results of the submission to the 


Governor. 

Section 2. If a majority of the legal votes cast upon the submission provided 
for by section 1 shall reject the constitution, the Governor by proclamation s)ial! 
order the Constitutional Convention to reassemble at a date not later than twenty 
days after the results of the submission are certified to the Governor and thereupon 
the Convention shall frame a new constitution, which shall be submitted to tl 
people in the manner provided by this Joint Resolution at a special ¢ 
be held not later than sixty days after it is agreed upon by the Convention 
Governor shall issue a proclamation fixing the date of the special election. 
compensation of each delegate shall be the sum of $500 for the session. 

Whenever a majority of the legal votes cast upon such submission s! 
the constitution, the Governor shall cause certified copies of the constitution to 
be transmitted to the President of the United States, the President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate, the Chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii 

Section 3. At least ten days before the general election to be held on the 7th 
dav of November 1950, the Secretary of Hawaii shall cause a true and correct 
copy of the proposed constitution framed by the Convention held pursuant to 
Act 334 of the Session Laws of Hawaii 1949, to be published in two newspapers 
of general circulation in the Territory of Hawaii. In the event of the submission 
of a new constitution as provided in section 2, it shall be published in like manner. 

Section 4. There is hereby appropriated from t!e general revenues of the 
Territory the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry 
out the provisions of sections 1 and 3 of this Joint Resolution. ; 

There is further appropriated from the general revenues of the Territory the 
sum of $75,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the compensation and 
mileage of the delegates and other expenses of the Constitutional Convention and 
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the expenses of the special] election in the event that the Convention is reassembled 


and the special election is held pursuant to the provisions of section 2 of this 
Joint Resolution. 


‘The moneys appropriated herein shall be disbursed upon vouchers approved 
by the Secretary of Hawaii. 


Section 5. This Joint Resolution shall take effect upon its approval. 
(Approved October 12, 1950.) H. J. R. 1, J. R. 1. 


APPENDIx I 


SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS OF STATEHOOD FoR Hawatrl, 1985-50 








I. 





THE 1935 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 








The first hearings on statehood were conducted in Hawaii in 19 
mittee of the House 

The committee held hearings for 12 days and heard 105 witnesses, 90 of whom 
favored statehood, and collected 343 pages of testimony. (Hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Territories on H. R. 3034, 74th Cong.), 
Territory of Hawaii to be a modern unit of the American commonwealth, with a 
“political, social, and economic structure of the highest type.” 
H. R. 3034, 74th Cong., Ist sess., p. 329.) 

By the close margin of 3 to 2 the bill failed to be reported favorably to the full 
committee, since the majority felt that further study was necessary. (See Sum 
mary, hearings on H, R. 3034, pp. 301-304.) 


on 


> by a com- 


(Hearings on 


II, 





THE 





1937 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
In 1937 the joint committee appointed to visit Hawaii held public hearings for 
17 days, and visited industrial, social, educational, and military establishments on 
the 5 major islands. Residents on all islands visited were publicly urged to appear 
and express their views. The committee heard 66 witnesses, 47 of whom favored 
statehood, and collected nearly 700 pages of testimony. (Hearings before the 
Joint Committee on Hawaii, 75th Cong., 2d sess.) 

In its report (S. Doc. 151, 75th Cong., 3d sess.), the committee said, “Hawaii 
has fulfilled every requirement for statehood heretofore exacted for Territories.” 
(S. Doe. 151, p. 94.) 

The committee recommended that a statehood plebiscite be held to ascertain 
the wishes of the people, and that further study be made due to the disturbed 
condition of international affairs (S. Doc. 151, p. 95). 

The Territorial legislature authorized a plebiscite to be held in 1940. By a 
majority of more than 2 to 1, the people of Hawaii voted in favor of statehood. 
During the war years Hawaii held its statehood aspirations in abeyance. 


Ill, THE 





1946 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


In 1946, a third congressional investigation was held in Hawaii. 

The committee publicly invited the people to appear before them to present 
their views on statehood and upon any other matter relating to the welfare of 
the Territory. 

The group held hearings for 12 days on the 5 major islands, and heard 107 
witnesses, 91 of whom favored statehood. Recorded were 908 pages of testimony, 
including 35 written statements and exhibits relating to social, economic, and 
political life. (Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Territories, House of Representatives, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The subcommittee submitted a unanimous report (H. Rept. 1620, 79th Cong., 
2d sess.) in which it recommended that “since: 

“1. The people of the Territory of Hawaii have demonstrated beyond question 
not only their loyalty and patriotism but also their desire to assume the responsi- 
bilities of statehood ; and since 

“2. The policy of the United States Government is one of self-determination ; 
that peoples be allowed to choose freely their form of political status; and since 

“8. Hawaii's strategic location in the Pacific plays so large a part in our coun- 
try’s international position in this area; and since 

“4. The Congress of the United States has through a series of acts and com- 
mittee reports indicated to the people of the Territory that Hawaii would be 
admitted into the Union when qualified ; and since 
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“}. The Territory of Hawaii now meets the necessary requirements for state- 
hood: 


“It is the recommendation of this subcommittee that the Committee on Terri- 
tories give immediate consideration to legislation to admit Hawaii to statehood.” 


IV. THE 1947 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


The House Committee on Public Lands met in Washington, D. C., in March 
1947, to consider H. R. 49, and 11 other bills granting statehood to Hawaii. 

The committee held hearings for 13 days and heard 35 witnesses, all of whom 
favored immediate statehood. Opposition to the bill consisted of 3 communi- 
cations, 1 of which was printed in the record. The committee collected 310 
pages of testimony. (Hearings before the Committee on Public Lands, House 
of Representatives, 80th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 49.) 

Several Federal departments were requested by the committee to submit 
reports on Hawaii’s statehood bill. The administration endorsed the bill, and 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy offered no objection to the 
enactment of H. R. 49. 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, testifying as a private citizen, stated, “from a 
military and naval standpoint, I can see no objection to these islands achieving 
statehood.” 

Maj. Gen. Charles D. Herron, United States Army (retired), former com- 
mander of the Hawaiian Department, testified that the people of Hawaii “have 
long since shown themselves to be wise and fully worthy of full citizenship.” 

Many Members of the SOth Congress testified or presented statements for the 
record supporting the bill. 

Whereas the 1946 hearings in Hawaii stressed the readiness of the people of 
the islands to meet the responsibilities of statehood, the testimony submitted in 
Washington in 1947 related largely to national aspects, such as national defense, 
trade relations, and foreign affairs. Hawaii's position at the crossroads of the 
Pacific was viewed as a reason for statehood. 

For the second time in 2 years a committee of Congress unanimously recom- 

ended statehood. 

The 1947 committee report (H. Rept. 194, 80th Cong., 1st sess.), drew par- 
ticular attention to the following: 

“The strategic location in the mid-Pacific of Hawaii’s modern community of a 
half million loyal American citizens, with its modern facilities for transportation, 
communication, and defense, is of immeasurable value to the Nation; 

“The granting of statehood to Hawaii at this time will be an actual demonstra- 
tion of the purposes of the United States in granting self-determination to the 
peoples of the world; 

“The joint committee of the 75th Congress appointed in 1937, after thorough 
nvestigation in the islands, found ‘that Hawaii has fulfilled every requirement 
for statehood heretofore exacted of Territories’; and 

“The subcommittee appointed in the 79th Congress unanimously recommended 
that immediate consideration for legislation looking to the admission of Hawaii 
to statehood be undertaken.” 

The findings and conclusions of the 1947 congressional hearings on the question 
of statehood for Hawaii were based on its own investigation and the investiga- 
tions of two previous congressional committees. 

In June 1947, a Hawaii statehood bill passed the House by a vote of 196 to 
33; Congress adjourned before further action was taken. 


gi 


V. THE 1948 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


During 1948 three separate investigations on the subject of statehood for 
Hawaii were held: 

1. In January the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, Hon. Guy Cordon, of Oregon, went to Hawaii at the direction of 
the full committee in connection with H. R. 49, the Hawaiian statehood bill before 
the 80th Congress. 

Public hearings on statehood were held for 16 days on the major islands. Of 
the 231 witnesses testifying, 215 favored statehood and 16 opposed it. (Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs of the Committee on 
Public Lands, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 

Special study was given to the Territory’s judicial system, the degree to which 
the racial melting pot works, the economic stability of the Territory, and the 
extent of the menace of communism and bloc voting. 
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The report held that: 

(1) The courts of the Territory are functioning satisfactorily. 
(2) Democracy has creditably proved itself in Hawaii. 

(3) The financial condition of the Territory appears sound. 

) Though the extent of Communist success in Hawaii is not definitely 
known, the total number of Communists being fewer than 100, ample protection 
against the infiltration of Communist doctrines in the formation of a State con- 
stitution exist, since approval must be given both by the electorate of Hawaii and 
by the President of the United States. 


» 


» 
i 
1 


(COMMITTEE Notre.—By committee amendment to the present bill, this 
function of safeguarding the State constitution rests with the Congress, in 
accordance with the principles of the Federal Constitution.) 


(5) Election records of Hawaii for 48 years do not support the contention of 
bloe voting, and there is little chance that the pattern of political behavior will 
undergo any drastic changes under State government. 

The chairman recommended that the bill be favorably reported to the Senate 
with a recommendation for immediate action. 

It was later decided by the Senate committee to hold further hearings in 
Washington, D. C., to determine national interest. 

2. On April 15, the Senate subcommittee met in Washington, heard 8 witnesses, 
none in opposition, and collected 53 pages of testimony. 

On May 8, the committee decided to take no action on its subcommittee’s 
favorable report on statehood, and authorized the chairman to arrange a trip to 
Hawaii for committee members wishing to study the matter on the ground. 

3. From November 1 to 12, the chairman of the committee, Senator Hugh 
Butler, conducted in Hawaii an investigation of Communist activities in the 
Territory. In all, 77 confidential interviews were made a matter of record, and 
more than 100 other witnesses interviewed. 

A report of the investigation was made in June 1949; in summary, the report 
recommended : 

(1) That statehood for Hawaii be deferred indefinitely, until communism in 
the Territory may be brought under effective control; 

(2) That the Territorial government of Hawaii be encouraged to take positive 
steps within the scope of its authority to suppress unlawful communistic 
activities ; 

(8) That the executive branch of the Federal Government, through the De 
partment of Justice, take immediate steps to prosecute lawless communism in 
the Territory, and to protect from force and violence those who honestly seek to 
support and strengthen orderly constitutional government: 

(4) That Congress take cognizance of the very serious economic problems 
which confront Hawaii as a result of the activities of the Communist-dominated 
ILWU and immediately enact remedial legislation. 


VI. THE 1949 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


On March 3 and 8, the Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Possessions 
of the House Public Lands Committee held hearings in Washington, with the 
voluminous record already amassed before it. Five witnesses testified, none in 
opposition, though two communications in opposition to the legislation were 
received and made part of the record. 

The Committee on Public Lands on March 10, in reporting favorably on the 
bill, as amended, and recommending that it pass, concluded, in part, as follows 

1. The Territory is not only self-supporting, but pays more Federal income ta 
than any 1 of 12 States. 

2. Had Hawaii been a State, it hardly would have been subjected to the 
indignities which befell it in World War II. 

8. There is no area under United States jurisdiction where a great complexity 
of races lives so harmoniously. 

4. Both major political parties in the United States included a recommendation 
of statehood for Hawaii in their party platforms of 1948. 

5. Statehood for Hawaii would increase immeasurably the prestige of America 
throughout the Orient. 

The committee recognized that the extent of Communist influence and activit 
in the Territory had been the objective of intense inquiry, but was of the opinion 
that the people of the Territory are alert to the problem and would be better 
able to cope with it as a State than as a Territory. 
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VII. THE 1950 CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


Though the seventh investigation by Congress of statehood for Hawaii was not 
held until May 1950, 2 activities of Congress preceded the Senate hearings: 

1. In January, a House Public Lands Committee Special Committee on Pacific 
Territories and Island Possessions, after an extended trip throughout the Pacifie 
Ocean area, including Hawaii, returned to Washington and strongly urged that 
Congress act favorably on the Hawaii statehood legislation. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs was officially represented by its chief 
clerk, Mills Astin, on this inspection trip and inquiry. 

2. The House of Representatives voted on March 7 by 262 to 110 to admit 
Hawaii to statehood. 

The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee held hearings in Washing 
ton the early part of May, heard 60 witnesses, none in opposition, though several 
communications in opposition to statehood were inserted in the record. Sub- 
sequently, the committee met in executive session over a period of 2 weeks to 
consider the evidence and make necessary amendments to the bill. 


Statistical record of congressional investigations of statehood for Hawaii, 1935-50 


Com- m- } 
Days | mitt, er “3 sented | pri 
ates of hearings | Site of hearings | of hear-| | visit- by com-| hear- 


ings 1 Ae mittee | ings, 
Hawaii Agal mer reports 


bershiy 


n 
bersh 


p 


7-18, 1935 Hawaii 
Oct. 6-22, 1937... do 
Jan. 7-18, 1946 do 
Mar. 7-19, 1947 Washington 
in. 5-20, 1948... Hawaii 
Apr. 15, 1948 Washington 
Nov. 1-12, 1948 Hawaii 
Mar. 3-8, 1949 Washington 
May 1-5, 1950 


Total 


Not available. 


APPENDIX J 


Following is an extract from the report of the so-called Newlands Commission, 
appointed pursuant to the annexation resolution (Joint Resolution No. 51, 55th 
Cong., approved July 7, 1898). This Commission, consisting of five members, 
traveled extensively throughout the Hawaiian Islands and submitted a report on 
its findings and recommendations which formed the basis for the first Organic 
Act of Hawaii. The Newlands Commission report was transmitted to the Con- 
gress by President William McKinley on December 6, 1898, and was printed as a 
Senate Document (S. Doc. No. 16, 55th Cong.). The quoted extract from the 
report is the Commission’s findings with respect to the area and population of 
what it, the Commission, believed the United States was annexing. 


“THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


“The Hawaiian Islands are located in the Pacific Ocean about 2,100 miles south- 
west from San Francisco, and are between 18° and 22° north latitude and 154° 
and 161° west longitude. The latitude or distance from the Equator is about the 
same as that of Cuba. The climate would probably be the same as that of Cuba 
were it not modified and equalized by the northeast trade winds, which prevail 
for about 9 months of the year, coming over thousands of miles of ocean uncon- 
taminated by impurities. The Japanese gulf stream is a broad current of cool 
water, flowing like a river across the Pacific Ocean, which lowers the temperature 
within its vicinity materially. There are other somewhat permanent currents and 
winds which affect temperature, and these great natural agencies tend con- 
stantly to neutralize the tropical heat, which would otherwise seriously affect 
the temperature of the islands. The annual average of temperature at Honolulu 


woo 


s 72° or 73° F., while the lowest is 55° and the highest 88°. During the warmest 
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month of the year, September, the temperature, except for about 2 hours at 
midday, stands at about 78°. There is never any frost or snow, except upon the 
high mountain peaks, where at the altitude of nearly 14,000 feet there are at 
times considerable snowfalls. 


“AREA AND POPULATION 


“The Hawaiian group numbers 7 inhabited islands and 11 or 12 small rocky or 
sandy shoals or reefs, with a total area of 6,740 square miles. They are described 
as follows: Population, 1896 
Hawaii, area 4,210 square miles____- adie 285 
EL, Fe I Tita tsernrlinescaiceentinineancs 726 
Oahu, 600 square miles__.._______- 205 
Kauai, 590 square miles (rich farn 
Molokai, 270 square miles (agricultural and grazing). _.__-- : : 2, 307 
Lanai, 150 square miles (devoted to sheep raising) -_-_-..__-__-____-__- 105 
Niihau, 97 square miles (leased to sheep raisers) ~~~ 
Kahoolawe, 63 square miles. 

Molokini, small size. 

Lehua, small size. 

Nihoa, 500 acres (about), precipitous rock, 400 feet high (244 miles northwest 
from Honolulu). 

Laysan, 2,000 acres (about), guano island, low and sandy, 30 feet high (800 
miles northwest from Honolulu). 

Gardeners Island, 2 inaccessible rocks, 20 feet high, about 1,000 feet long (607 
miles northwest of Honolulu). 

Liscansky Island, 500 acres (about), low and sandy, 25 to 50 feet high (920 
miles northwest from Honolulu). 

Ocean Island, 500 acres (about), low and sandy (1,800 miles northwest from 
Honolulu). 

Necker Island, 400 acres (about), a precipitous rock, 300 feet high 400 miles 
northwest from Honolulu). 

Palmyra Island, a cluster of low islets, about 10 miles in circumference, with 
lagoon in center; has a few coconut trees (1,100 miles southwest of Hono 
lulu). 

Kaula, small, rocky island, a few miles southwest of Niihau. 

French Frigate Shoal, scattered shoals or reefs.” 








